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ANTIQUITIES OF LONDON. 



TEMPLE BAR. 



This picturesque-looking gate occupies 
the site of the ancient City boundary to the 
west. It was built by Wren, in the year 
1670. On the east side, in niches, are the 
statues of Queen Elizabeth and King James 
I^ and on the west side those of Charles I. 
and Charles II. It derives its name from 
its contiguity to the Temple. On the tops 
of Temple Bar there used to be displayed 
the unsightly exhibition of traitors' heads. 
Walpole, in one of his letters, dated August 
16th, 1740, says — " I have been this morn- 
ing at the Tower, and passed under the new 
heads at Temple Bar, where people make a 
trade of letting spying-glasses at a half- 
penny a look." There is an ancient and 

a 



absurd custom connected with Temple Bar 
which may not be known generally. The 
gates are invariably closed by the city au- 
thorities whenever the sovereign has occasion 
to enter the city, and at no other time. 
The visit of the sovereign is, indeed, a rare 
occurrence, confined to a thanksgiving in St. 
Paul's for some important victory, or the 
opening of a public building like the New 
Royal Exchange. A herald sounds a trum- 
pet before the gate — another herald knocks 
— a parley ensues — the gates are then 
thrown open, and the Lord Mayor for the 
time being makes over the sword of the 
city to the sovereign, who graciously returns 
it Stow describes a scene like this, when 
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Queen Elizabeth was on her way to St. 
Paul's to return thanks for the defeat of the 
Armada. " Over the gate of Temple Bar 
were placed the waites of the citie : and at 
the same bar the Lord Mayor and his bre- 
thren the .Aldermen, in scarlet, received 
and welcomed her Majesty to her City and 
Chamber, delivering to her hands the sceptre 
[sword], which after certain speeches had, 
her Highness redelivered to the Mayor, and 
he again taking his horse, bare the same 
before her." When Cromwell and the 
Parliament dined in the city in state, on the 
I'Tth of June, 1849, the same ceremony 
was observed; "the Mayor delivering up 
the sword to the speaker," says Whitelocke, 
** as he used to do to the king." Queen 
Anne went through the same ceremony on 
her way to St. Paul's to return thanks for 
the Duke of Marlborough's victories, and 
recently Queen Victoria, on her way to 
Cornhill to open the Royal Exchange. 

Fleet-street and the Strand, be it remem- 
bered, are named from the fact, that in early 
times the former had a rivulet, now run- 
ning under ground, and the latter was then 
the bank of the Thames. 

Pleasant memories cluster, around the 
precincts of Fleet-street and its numerous 
courts and alleys, for Johnson, Dry den, 
Cowper, Goldsmith, Richardson and Lamb 
have made these places classic ground. 
Booksellers' shops also there were formerly 
not a few in this vicinity. 

Crowded as this busy thoroughfare is, 
let us linger a moment to catch a glimpse 
of the many phases of life that are pre- 
sented to our view. We are now in the 
very heart of the mighty Babel : here are 
all the various members of society eagerly 
pressing their way in pursuit of their several 
occupations — ^from the rich merchant to the 
/* ticket porter," while the half fctmish^d 
beggar boy is contentedly feasting upon 
the meagre crust which the hand of charity 
has sparingly bestowed. We well remem- 
ber, years ago, when " ticket porters" were 
in vogue in this neighborhood, a singular 



specimen of the class, who was afflicted 
with St. Vitus's dance. It was amusing to 
see him start off. all at once without any 
apparent object in view, and running impe- 
tuously for some time suddenly " pull up," 
as if to reflect upon his precipitate course, 
and convulsively twirling his fingers, and 
making strange grimaces, as if repentant of 
his folly, quietly retrace his steps. We 
now pass through a dark archway, the 
Temple Gate, which leads us to one of the 
most interesting historic relics of the City. 
The Temple is of great antiquity, dating 
back as far as 1185. At the downfall of 
the Knights' Templars, in 1313, the Tem- 
ple was bestowed upon the Earl of Pem- 
broke, at whose death the property passed 
to the Knights of St. John of Jferusalem, by 
whom the Inner and Middle Temples were 
leased to the students of law, in 1326. 
Spencer makes the following allusion to 
this locality: — 

" Those bricky towers 
The which on Thames' broad aged back doe ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilom wont the Templar knights to bide, 
Till they decayed through pride." 

The Church of the Knights' Templara is 
modelled ' in part after the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem. As you enter the great cir- 
cular tower, which is of Norman architec- 
ture, the attention is arrested by the monu- 
mental effigies, by some supposed to be 
representations of the ancient knights ; this, 
however, is doubted by other antiquarians. 

The Choir, which has been recently re- 
stored and beautified, presents a splendid 
specimen of the architectural taste of tiie 
twelfth century. 

The learned Selden is buried here, the 
white marble monument to his memory be- 
ing placed to the left of the altar, and im- 
mediately over his remains. In the burial 
ground to the east of the Choir, and outside 
of the building, repose the ashes of Oliver 
Goldsmith. His funeral took place on the 
evening of the 9th of April, 1774. The 
place is undistinguished ; but a tablet re- 
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ecntly erected on the north side of the Choir 
oommemmorates the circumstance. 

Many learned divines have been lecturers 
in Temple Church, among the number 



Hooker, the author of the "Ecclesiastical 
Polity," and Archbishop Usher, who preach- 
ed the funeral sermon of Selden. The or- 
gan at this church was long celebrated as 



EXTERIOR VIEW. 



being the grandest in London. Shakespeare 
lays the scene of the first part of Henry VI., 
it ms 7 be remembered, in Temple Gardens. 
We first hear of Shakespeare's Twelfth 



Night in connection with its performance in 
this fine old Hall. These gardens front the 
Thames, and are laid out with great tastCi 
and are ornamented with stately trees. 



INTERIOR VIEW. 



The Hall of the Middle Temple is venerable 
and magnificent; it has witnessed more 
than one royal banquet. Crown Office 
Row, Temple, Was the birthplace of Charles 



Lamb; he says in "Elia," " Cheerftil Crown 
Office Row, place of my kindly engen- 
der." 

[ICem. of the Great Metropolis. 
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"THE HUMAN HEART— THAT RESTLESS THING.* 



"THE HUHM HEART-THAT RESTLESS 

TRimr 

BY A. A. SLOVER, ESQ. 

** There is a piece of mechanism, wonderful 
in its construction, so delicate in many of its 
parts, as seemingly to be little durable, and 
always liable to derangement, yet shall this 
machine go night and day, for eighty years 
together, at the rate of one hundred thousand 
strokes every twenty-four hours, having at 
every stroke a great resistance to overcome, 
and shall continue this action, this length of 
time, without disorder and without weariness." 
*' The muscles of the arm are soon wearied, a 
day's labor or a day's journey exhausts their 
strength, but this machine toils whole weeks, 
whole months, nay years, and is equally a 
stranger to intermission or fatigue. This is a 
peculiarity which claims particular notice, a 
power which defies all human ingenuity and 
imitation, and distinguishes the natural from 
the artificial machine." 

But it is no less remarkable in its moral 
g|l^ucture and development The eye of the 
skilful anatomist may discover its natural 
movements, but it cannot explore the mys- 
terious and intricate recesses by which the 
moral is surrounded. The effects of its ope- 
rations are visible, but the motives are be- 
yond the possibility of human vision or know- 
ledge. Its purity, its disinterestedness, its 
fervency, its faithfulness, its truth, and its self- 
denial are called out and manifested in various 
scenes of adversity and prosperity. It cher- 
ishes hopes ofttimes not rightly fostered or 
directed ; it embarks with them in an argosy 
of wealth unending as it supposes, but it fre- 
quently discovers that it has ventured upon an 
ocean of uncertainty, without the light of the 
leading star of life, and these hopes 

" are loit for erennore. 
Like shipa which sail for sunny isles, 
But never come to shore." 

It estranges and secludes itself from human 
intercourse, and is as a blighted tree standing 
alone in the dreary desert; its branches vidther- 
ed, its foliage faded and fallen, it affords no shel- 
ter from an impending storm, no shade from a 
burning heat, produces no fruit whose rich- 
I may conduce to health and life. It sends 



* A Lectnre, deliveried beiore the Yoricnlle Library 
AModation, Feb. 4, 1853. 



out its sympatiiies as messengers of mercy on 
errands of peace and of good will, and is as a 
plant invigorated by the dew and the sun, 
opening its leaves, expanding its flowers, dis- 
closing new beauties, and imparting fresh 
odors. It courts not the gentle feelings of its 
nature, but indifferent to the cares and plea- 
sures which are the concomitants of life, afsir 
from its business and duties, perverts one of 
the great objects of its existence, and jrielding 
to the powerful influence of moroseness and 
austerity, becomes the victim of misanthropy. 
It banishes selfish and prejudiciiil considera- 
tions, and influenced by a noble incitement, it 
notices the events of life and profits by the 
lessons which they inculcate, recognises and 
evinces a reciprocity of feeling in the inter- 
change of mutual acts of good will, feels that 
the powers of the mind are enlarged, as pre- 
judices are dispelled by the light which the 
superior reason of another may reflect upon 
its darkened perception, that errors yield to 
the mild persuasion of truth, cherishes ra- 
tional confidence, exhibits unafibcted compla- 
cency and affability. It closes the ear against 
" the prayer of want, and plaint of wo ;" it de- 
nies sternly, repulses coldly, chides harshly. 
It prompts the hand to relieve necessity, atd 
the tongue to add the expressions of benevo- 
lent feelings which may serve to bind up the 
wounds which have been inflicted by the cal- 
lous and unfeeling. It indulges in liberality, 
in that liberality which consists in the vanity 
of giving, in the hope of receiving its reward 
in the honor of the act Its charity is ostenta- 
tious, it hath only the sudden brilliancy of the 
meteor's flash. It gives cheerfully, from a 
sense of duty, and of responsibility, and its 
charity is genuine, it hath the nnifbrm light 
and warmth of the sun. It looks out upon 
life, and meditates on the struggles and disap- 
pointments of those who mingle on its ** broad 
field of battle," and the faint gleam which 
Hope gives in its icarly day-spring is oft ob- 
scured by flitting shades, and gathering clouds, 
and deep darkness. It arouses the slumber- 
ing energies of the soul, shakes off its slug- 
gishness, 

" As shakes the lark the dew-drop from its wings," 

and with firm resolve and steady perseverance 
seeks to accomplish some deed for the good of 
humanity. It mcites to bold acts of lawless 
ambition; seizes and usurps the sceptre pf 
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rule, and converts it into the rod of power ; 
gathers armies in hostile array, under the spe- 
eious pretence of fighting the battles of free- 
dom, whose exertions only tend to effect the 
secret purposes of the despot's pride. It burns 
with patriotic ardor; discards self from 
thought ; promulgates acts for promoting the 
happiness of the governed ; becomes intent 
npoo the preservation of the public liberties ; 
acts efficiently in provisions for the public 
good; 

*< Its piout toils. 
Sacred to science, liberty, and right, 
And peace, through every age divinely bright, 
Shall shine the boast and wonder of maidcind." 

It is depressed and disturbed by melancholy 
and fearful forebodings of anticipated ill ; it 
is emboldened in a courageous spirit to at- 
tempt and perform praiseworthy deeds; in 
impulsive anger, or moody resentment, it 
prompts the mind to plan, the tongue to speak, 
and the hand to execute that which while it 
accomplishes its intended purpose upon its 
unsuspecting" victim, often returns in merited 
retribution upon itself. It affords aliment to 
distrustful suspicion, to base envy, and still 
more despicable revenge. It actuates some 
with a restless desire for adventure, to quit 
the precincts of home in which were comprised 
the endearments and charities of life, to seek 
in foreign climes new accession to the vigor, 
and new impulse to the motion of soul which 
cannot submit to restraint. It brings the wan- 
derer, weary and dispirited, 

" Over the seas 
To die on tlie hills of his own fresh l>reeze, 
And back to the gates of his father's hall, 
It hhih won the w«eping prodlgaL" 

And what is this piece of mechanism, which 
like an instrument out of tune, gives forth dis- 
cordant sounds, but when its chords restrung 
ai>» struck by a new impulse, vibrates with a 
power and fulness before unknown and un- 
feltl It is 

" Thk human hsabt— that restless thing I 

The tempter and the tried ; 
The joyous, yet the sufiering^--' 

The source of pain and pnde ; 
The gorgeous thronged, the desolate, 
The seat of love, the lair of hate^ 

Self-stung ; self-deified ! 
Yet do we bless thee as thou art, 
Thon restless thing— the human heart T 

Let us enter the inner temple, and as we 
look upon the thronging votaries who gather 
aronnd its altar, let us give utterance to some 
of the thoughts called up by the association 
of the place, scene, and personages. 



Childhood advances. How courageous, how 
sensitive, how sympcUhetic, its heart; and y^et 
how prone to defy restraint, to reject and to 
resist control, impulsively to assert, pertinaci- 
ously and resolutely to mainttdn the sugges- 
tions of its own unconquered will ! Encourage 
its sports by your apinroving smile or word, and 
in the sparkling eye, the merry laugh, the 
lively shout, the cheerful and oft repeated ex- 
pression, the natural and consequently grace- 
ful motion of its little body, you may see the 
effects of the gladsome emotions produced by 
your sympathetic influence. But attempt to 
check its accustomed pleasures, or to interfere 
unreasonably, it may be, unseasonably with 
its vested privileges, so vested by reason of its 
period of life, and the sudden frown, the loud 
and angry word, the attitude of defiance ex- 
press the power of the passion which is striv- 
ing for the mastery. And yet it is courageotit. 
By the river's brink, two children, a brother 
and sist^, are amusmg themselves with a tiny 
boat which has been constructed for them, by 
some over-fond relative. Delighted with the 
gift, they have suffered the frail but beautiful 
thing to be borne along by the breeze, re- 
straining its onward course by a string ap- 
pended to it. The beauty of its motion, and 
the celerity of its movement, even under this 
confining power, have caused their hearts to 
leap for joy, and now tempted by the exciting 
nature of the employment, they have released 
the boat from its restraint, and it is speeding 
rapidly and far from their reach. It is freight- 
ed with their fondest hopes, treasures more 
valuable than the richest products of the 
mines, and should they be unable to regain it, 
their hearts would be saddened in disappoint- 
ment and gloom. But see ! the boy has par- 
tially disrobed himself, and with impulsive ar- 
dor is venturing into the water step by step 
to pursue the last departing thing, which has 
been wafted further and still further on to- 
wards a ledge of rocks against which the cur- 
rent is setting rapidly, and to the vision of the 
children possessing an aspect more dangerous 
than that of the dreaded Maelstrom to the ex* 
perienced mariner. He continues the pursuit, 
heedless of the nster, who with beseeching 
and deprecating look, and finger on her lip in 
token of her fearful appi^heniuon, stands a si- 
lent but distressed spectator of the bold at- 
tempt Steadily he goes on, with eye intent 
on the fleettng atom, and as it is about being 
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whirled away by the eddying current, he bold- 
ly seizes it, bears it aloft, and proclaims his 
triumph with a shout of joy which is repeated 
by his sister. This resolute spirit is but the 
forerunner of the future character of the man, 
modified as that character may be in its quali- 
ties by circumstances in the subsequent train- 
ing of the boy. Under moral guidance and 
counsels society will receive the benefit of his 
well-directed efibrts, but if left to the impulses 
of his nature unrestrained- by considenu 
tions of prudential wisdom, the courageous 
may become the ambitious, and in the pur- 
suit of desired honors or rewards, the ends 
sought may not always be justified by the 
means employed. 

How sensitive its heart ! a little one runs to 
meet you with outstretched hands and a joy- 
ous glance ; she is looking up into your face 
with an innocent archness and an expression 
of loveliness is playing upon her features. 
You turn from these appeals to your sympa- 
thy, and it may be the light of her eye will be 
nearly quenched in the tear-drops ready to 
start forth, and in the crossed hands upon the 
bosom as if to repress its rising emotions, the 
exertion will tell how great is the contest with- 
in. You may replace tears by smiles, in the 
proffer of fruit, which she will readily receive, 
ite luscious drops distilling over her cheeks 
glowing with a richness of color unequalled by 
the delicious fruit of which she is partaking. 

How SYMPATHETIC its heart ! Let the illus- 
tration be the argument and the proof. It is 
the evening of & day in winter. Around the 
comfortable fireside of a retired dwelling, a 
mother has gathered h^r three children, and 
is now entering upon the wonted duty of 
friendly interirogation asd instruction. It hath 
been her practice to inquire what good hath 
^been done by each during the day, and now 
the air of subdued pleasure, the quietly cheer- 
Ail demeanor, betoken that the investigation 
will give evidence of the exercise of a ready 
will in the accompUshment of some useful 
deed. The elder daughter responds to the 
inquiry of the mother^ by placing in her hand, 
the weekly record of her proficiency and well 
doing at school, and the commendation of the 
teacher receives additional value from the- ap- 
proval of the mother. The boy, the second 
in years, relates the story of parting with his 
own dinner to supply the want of a poor wo- 
man with her famishing infant, and of the ' 



kindness of his schoolmates in furnishing him 
with a portion of their own, thus practically 
(albeit ignorantly to themselves) illustratmg 
the value of charity. And now the younger, 
what has she to offer ? She cannot produce the 
recorded statement of a teacher's approbation, 
she has not had the opportunity or privilege 
of feeding the hungry ; and her little mind \a 
seeking to fix upon some one thing which may 
entitle her to the continued love of one whose 
afiection is so valuable. And what has she to 
sayl She does not know — she can only re- 
collect — ^that — ^but let her speak for herseH 
" I do not know — I only remember that Lizzie 
King, whose mother died last week, sat by 
me, and put her face down to her book, and 
began to sob and cry, and I don't know why, 
but I moved close to her, and put my arm 
around her neck, and laid my head beside 
hers on the book, and I cried too !" Ah ! the 
Roman matron pointing to her children could 
say, "These are my jewels;" with how much 
more of truth can the Christian mother say of 
such children — ^ These are 'crowns of my re- 
joicing !* " 

Youth approaches! How hopeful, how «*• 
dearingy how confiding its heart ! It has been 
likened to the season of Spring, when the 
earth is softened by the returning warmth of 
the sun, whose penetrating rays quicken into 
a happy existence the seeds beneath its sur- 
face. The buds swell, the blossoms spring 
forth, the leaves come out, the herbs show 
their tender heads, the flowers jrield their fra- 
grance, the air brings with it a softness grate- 
ful to the sense, and ''with joyous living 
things, swarms," as Nature puts on an aspect 
of verdure and beauty. As has been sung, 

«« Unnumber'd stars are on the earth— the fairest who 

can choose, 
When an are painted with the tinto that form the rainhew 

hues I , , 

What spirit-wand hath wakened them ? the branch ox 

late was bare. 
The world was desolate— but now, there's beauty every 

where. 
»Tis the sweet and merry sunshine, hath unfolded frutt 

and flower 1" 

But sweet and rich as are its glowing beams, 
are the radiant hues with which it gilds the 
earth to be compared with the brilliant 
colourings of Hope, the m^tal prism ? In tha 
freshness and buoyancy oC youth,.the sunshine 
of Hope cherishes the blossomings of expec- 
tation, which ace to ripen into the fruita of fti^ 
joyment Gkdneaa rules the spirits, gaie^ 
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and hilarity prevail in the manners, and in the 
glow of health, there is need of aliment to 
supply its bounding vigour and joyous aspira- 
tions. Bat as in the natural world, the dreari- 
ness and desolation of winter succeed the glow- 
ing glories and rich scenes of spring and sum- 
mer, so in the moral, disappointment with its 
train of ills attendant follows and oVrshadows 
the visions of Hope. 

The son of Agricola hnth heard somewhat 
of the advantages to be gained by a residence 
m the distant city, which in the prospect are 
magnified as if with the power of the solar 
microscope. He becomes indifferent to the 
healthy and honorable occupation of the father, 
despises agriculture, and in an evil hour leaves 
the paternal home. The sudden change from 
the quiet regularity of rural pursuits to the 
bostling and engrossing activity of mercantile 
employment, the novelty of the situation, the 
various scenes opening to his view, keep his 
mmdin wonder, surprise and excitement. He 
transmits to those at home an account of the 
gratification with which he looks upon this 
moving panorama of human enterprise, in- 
genuity and luxury. Bye and bye, these do- 
mestic epistles are less frequently attended to, 
and at length totally neglected, and if the in- 
mates of his native valley hear aught concern- 
ing him, it is only when some wayfarer men- 
tions his name, or some villager upon his re- 
tom from the city communicates a notice of 
the accidental meeting with the son, and in 
the manner of the relating of the circumstance, 
the parental bosom feels that which parental 
anxiety had feared. He had gone forth bear- 
ing the burden of parental advice, of a sister's 
earnest entreaty and of a brother's sympathetic 
■ counsel, and during a few months that weight 
rested upon his thoughts and checked the en- 
croachment of evil. But he associates with 
bold and fearless spirits, the power of home 
admonition is thrown off, and the boundary of 
restraint is overleaped. As the leaf is borne 
hither and thither upon the stream by the pres- 
sure of the wind and the force of the current, 
so he becomes the sport of the veering plans 
of mtriguing companions. He lifts the bitter 
cup, he mingles the blasphemous oath with 
his noisy, yai»d talk, he disturbs the quiet 
night with his wild and " heartless joyance." 
Lured on by the fascinations of pleasure and 
its enchantments, he becomes the prey of the 
Syren, and like the fabled seaman tossed amid 



the rock and quicksands of the vortex, seems 
almost unable to extricate himself from his 
perilous situation. If he cease temporarily 
from his mad career, and in the confusion of his 
disordered senses some remembrance of home 
occur, how poignant is the feeling of remorse I 
Ah ! he hears the mild voice of his dear mother 
as her hand rested tremblingly upon his 
head, and her quivering features bespoke the 
agony of her heart ; he feels the sincerity of 
the sister's kiss, and the moisture of the warm 
tear upon his cheek ; he grasps the lingering 
hand of his brother, and experiences the force 
of the solemn warning from his aged father, 
and as these images recur, with them rises 
up to view the certainty of his present 
degraded situation, and the contrast brings 
with it the madness of desperation, and he 
rushes forth to dispel these feelings in dissipa- 
tion, in which the descent to destruction ia 
made more easy and sure. 

But the heart of youth is endearing and 
confiding. Enter that family circle where 
the purest precepts are inculcated with ear- 
nestness and fervor of affection, where the 
daughter learns the lessons of meekness, and 
is taught that in the performance of incum- 
bent duties there is a reward. She acquires a 
happy habit of conforming to the wishes of the 
family hinted or expressed, and meets the ills 
which may occur with a patience untiring, 
although it may often be rudely broken in 
upon. She may go forth from her peaceful 
retreat and mingle in exciting scenes, and for 
a short season her eyes may rest upon them 
with pleasure, amid the devious fashions of the 
world, but she experiences that the friendship 
professed is but a heartless mockery, she gains 
by trial the knowledge that the happiness pro- 
mised is but 

"A faitiiless miit, a desert vapoar wearing 
^ The brightneu of clear waters,^ 

and she gladly escapes from the deceived and 
deceiving throng in which she had moved, re- 
turning to her home more attached to its sim- 
ple joys, and with firm resolves therein to 
seek for happiness. She makes that home the 
delightful dwelling-place of virtue, and in the 
exercise of the kindly feelings proves her 
worth. There is quiet joy in her heart In 
return for favors received she imparts of her 
time, talent, and means, to alleviate distress. 
As the silent dew refreshes the withered earth. 
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80 her unostentatious charity mitigates the 
sufferings of impoverished humanity. The 
light of each returning day points her to a 
cheerful renewal of domestic duties. She dif- 
fuses true gladness around hy the kindliness of 
her words and actions. She is the useful as- 
sistant of gratified parents, the prudent coun- 
sellor of younger sisters, the joyous pride of 
happy brothers. The healthful and pure emo- 
tions of their hearts testify that ** her love is of 
their life a part" 

Manhood appears. How tlumghtful^ how 
active^ how devoted its heart ! The freshness 
of youth has passed but its brightness remains, 
and thought revealing the destiny of its nature, 
definingthe justice of its claims, marking out 
the extent of its duties, is strengthening the 
soul with noble purposes, 

" To strive for the guerdon with resolute will." 

Social privileges are enjoyed, social duties en- 
jomed and discharged, not from a formal com- 
pliance with conventional arrangements, but 
from a true perception of the responsibility at- 
taching to each member of the "social compact." 
Civil rights are claimed and mamtained with 
an earnestness that arouses the attention, with 
an eloquence that inspires while it instructs, 
with an enthusiasm that imparts somewhat of 
its power to hearts despondent and nearly 
overwhelmed. Designs of benevolent enter- 
prises are entertained which result in a suc- 
cessful completion. The orphan, the infirm, 
the aged, the indigent, are provided for. Those 
deprived of the attribute which elevates their 
race above the "beasts that perish " are now 
released from the harsh disgraceful restraints, 
the cruel treatment which for so long a season 
had been allowed to exercise sway over the 
prejudices of humanity; the juvenile delin- 
quent is checked in his attempted Career of in- 
famy, and after a season of judicious train- 
ing and wholesome discipline is sent forth with 
the acquisition of a healthful spirit; the 
friendless find aid and a home; the unfor- 
tunate through error or deception receive 
sympathy, and the wanderer is reclaimed. 
But other persons and places far removed 
must become the recipients of the blessings of 
true civilisation, and the isles of the sea rejoice, 
and light breaks upon and dwells among 
people hitherto in darkness. This thoughtful, 
benevolent and > active principle, when faint 



with toil, seeks " the green shades that are 
blessing the way," where it is revived and 
gladdened. 

But it is devoted also ! The graces of mind 
and virtues of heart, which compose the true 
excellency of character, are to be found in one 
who is a friend in the cheerful sunshine when 
joy wings the hours ; will she not prove doubly 
so when clouds gather to dim and obscure that 
brightness, and the hours are heavily laden 
with distress? Beneath her guidance and fos- 
tering care» the charities of home cluster 
around the "heart-soothing sanctuary," and 
her influence to render that place so cherished 
an Eden of happiness, is both visible and felt 
In the watchful look, in the active sympathy 
of feeling or expressed wish, in the willing 
kindness of word and action, in the ready and 
cheerful returns of affection may be traced the 
devotion of the heart The budding thoughts 
of the infantile mind open to the beauties and 
pleasures of life, beneath the warm culture of 
maternal fondness, like as the tender blossoms 
upon which the dewdrops have rested, expand 
to the life-giving influence of the vernal sun. 
The joyous laugh of childhood, its artless but 
grateful prattle, and its confiding manners, be- 
speak the rich delights which like gushing 
fountains are springing up in its untroubled 
bosom. She — Woman — ^in the deep devotion 
of trust to the pervading and purifying princi- 
ple of truth-tried love, ministers at the altar of 
the affections, and the incense of the sacrifice 
spreads from the hallowed spot, carrying its 
sweetness to the scenes of life. 

Thus much for the subject in its general 
aspect ; allow me now to proceed to the con- 
sideration of some of its special phases. 

THE AMBinOirS HEART. 

There is the ambitioiis heart ! There is an 
honorable ambition, which, conscious of its 
ability, and relying upon the integrity of its 
purpose, seeks to achieve laudable designs by 
right and proper means. It delights in the 
performance of duties which are just and use- 
ful. It seeks not the aggrandisement of self, 
but cheerfully contributes of its influence and 
means to the promoting of the happiness of its 
fellows in their social, political, and religious 
relations. But there is an ambition which is 
the opposite of this. It places the considera- 
tion of selfish interest or advancement above 
all the claims of true honor. In its intriguing 
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spirit and corrupted disposition it oversteps 
the modesty of truUi, and in compliance with 
its flagrant demands, exacts homage, and com- 
pels submission. ^ The indignant blush of 
8com" must bum upon the cheek, when we 
see the interests of individuals or of nations 
sacrificed to the cupidity of base ambition 
But it has its reward. The whirlwind passing 
over the face of nature leaves in its course 
the traces of its blighting desolation. So 
there is a fire, 

"Amotion of the soul, which will not dwell, 
In its own narrow bein^, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire, 
And but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of HUgbt but rest; a £ever at the core. 
Fatal to him who bears, to tJl who ever bore." 

The fabled giants of antiquity were frustrat- 
ed in their vain attempts to scale the hea- 
vens. Waging war with Jupiter, they piled 
mountain upon mountain to assist them in 
their efforts. Secure in his omnipotence, the 
Fsiiker of the Celestial abode permitted them 
to persist and progress in their undertaking, 
when lo! ia the midst of their shouts and 
vain-glorying the pillars of the mighty earth 
were loosened, and the rude assailants buried 
beneath the falling masses: And thus law- 
less ambition's debt is ever paid. Peruse the 
pages of history, ajid what is there unfolded to 
mw\ In the life of Alexander, that boasted 
** Son of Ammon," upon whom the historians 
of the time have bestowed the appellation of 
" The Great," is there aught of true greatness? 
Survey his deeds, pronounce upon them with 
candor, and will it not be found that he is en- 
titled to such a distinction not from the excel- 
lence but the magnitude of his acts? The 
very slave, so called, who opposed his progress, 
was far more great than he. The one was ac 
tuated by a desire to preserve the small por- 
tion of his liberty, worthless as it might seem 
to him who sou^t dominion ; the other, urged 
by the maddening rage for empire, who *' could 
crash, command, rebuild," was yet the slave of 
passion. 

And what shall be said of the Roman 
Hsurper aad the aspiring Oorsican? Follow 
them, as with mercenary armies they pursue 
theur guilty path; see villages, towns, cities, 
depopulated and devastated ; the dearest rights 
of humanity despoiled of all that renders them 
desirable; constitutional freedom assailed, and 
despotic will substituted; hundreds of thou- 
Moda of human lives sacrificed to ih^ selfish 



desire for unlimited rule under the plea of Des- 
tiny. The hirelings attached to their liege-lord 
may concur in united acclamation in favor of ge- 
nerosity, and in excess of praise may shout " the 
Great," but if we turn from their exaggerated 
encomium with the lamentation of the widow 
and the orphan sounding in our ears, how dif- 
ferently must we judge ! Can he be great, 
who builds his power on the destruction of 
honest industry? who rears his throne amid 
the groans of the dying, and the tears of the 
living ? Oh no ! the sceptre may wave in his 
hand, but it is stained with blood ; the crown 
may be placed upon his brow, but its weight is 
uneasy ; its gems have been dearly purchased by 
reducing to want and wo a laborious and 
harmless race ; they lose their brightness, for 
the tears of suffering virtue and oppressed sin- 
cerity have fallen upon and blotted out their 
splendor. 

But is there no redeeming spirit whose crea- 
tive smile can dispel the sickly gloom thus 
spread over these scenes of human depravity, 
whose bright appearance may relieve the eye 
from the surrounding darkness? The mists 
which envelop the mountain side retire before 
the penetrating beams of the sun, yielding in 
their stead to the variegated landscape; so 
when the elevated and pure feelings of our 
nature appear, a change is effected in the moral 
aspect of the scene before us. 

There is a feeling deep within the soul 
which, concentrating within itself all the affec- 
tions of our nature, teaches us to prize the 
more highly the privileges permitted, and jea- 
lous for their preservation, bursts forth in un- 
restrained energy at the bare intention of their 
violation. Such is the feeling of 

THE PATRIOTIC HEAET, 

which, in times of unexpected diflSculty, of , 
impending danger, or of actual trial, becomes ^ 
tlie champion of injured rights. Turn to the 
revolutionary history of this country, when in 
l^e hour of the darkest gloom that portended 
the most fatal result, in the destitute and ex- 
hausted state of the national treasury an op- 
portunity presented itself of resisting the ma- 
jesty of the laws, and erecting in their stead 
a military despotism, noble and devoted souls 
manifested their attachment to the cause of 
truth by contributing their influence, tiUentand 
einergies to the promoting of liberty — ^the great 
ol>ject in view. Much as we respect iheir 
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forbearance under encroachment the most 
painful and aggravating, their mild remon- 
strances until patience had ceased to be a virtue; 
much as we admire the loftiness of soul; 
deep as is our regard and lasting as is our at- 
tachment for these evidences of moral great- 
ness, yet never does the thrill of admiration so 
pervade the mind, as when we contemplate up- 
on that one act of denial and devotion alluded 
to. It is not the excess of overzealous enthu- 
siasm or of bigoted prejudice to say that as a 
specimen of moral sublimity it stands un- 
equalled in the annals of any age. Amid the 
selfishness, misplaced ambition and abused 
confidence, which are to be found so thickly 
•pread over the pages of individual and national 
history, the very occurrence of such a united 
assemblage of the cardinal virtues is not only 
like a ray of light peering through the sur- 
rounding gloom, but is to the mind of the 
reader what the coolness and freshness of a 
green spot are to a wearied traveller through 
some arid waste. 

Take from the number of brave and true 
hearts, ons, pre-eminent in every quality which 
can ennoble or adorn human nature. Follow 
its course from its early entrance upon the 
busy and engrossing strife in which its coun- 
try is engaged, through its arduous, protracted, 
yet successful career, until, having served in 
the defence of the rights of that country, it re- 
signs its honors and retires to the privacy of do- 
mestic life. Admire the syatematio arrange- 
ment of ita duties, the profitable distribution 
of its time to its various pursuits, employments, 
and pleasures, the calm delight with which it 
enjoys the pleasing retirement from the absorb- 
ing anxieties and oares of a military profes- 
aion. But his country again requires his ser- 
vices, not now in the arrangement of the plans, 
or in the securing of the means by which to 
' carry those plans into successful completion, 
but in the capacity of a civil ruler, in the ex- 
alted and unequalled station of its chief magis- 
trate. He has ever heeded that voice, and can he 
now refuse compliance with its call? Its duties 
discharged conscientiously, \vdthout regard to 
fear or favor, or blandishment, he returns to his 
umple but hospitable home, bequeathing to his 
countrymen in his Farewell Address a legacy, 
raluable in its provisioos; and when the 
mighty victor over physical energy appears, he 
quietly departs to his rest and his reward. 
Vou may rear the monument to his name high 



as the clouds, remarkable for the beauty of its 
design, the exact severity of the proportions, 
and the solidity of the structure, to which the 
eye of the stranger may be directed, but 

" Colamns wrestie, but in rain, 
With an subduing time—" 

they become vast ruins. But spread upon th» 
historic page the story of his life, — so elevated, 
so pure, so patriotic, — let it reach the most re- 
mote, or enter the most secluded nook in our 
land, and you are erecting a monument 
more durable than that of marble or brass, one 
based in the heart, on the recollection of his 
influential services. 

••In the book of fame 
The Kloriotu record of hie virtues write. 
And hold it up to nten, and bid them claim 
A palm like lus, and catch from him the hallowed 



uuno." 



THE FEOUD HEART. 



There is the froui) heart, which is evi*- 
denced in the passionate fondness for wealth 
and its display; in the use and abuse of talent ; 
in the adoption, maintenance and enforeement 
of opinion ; in the perversion of power usurped 
or delegated, and in the fiery outbreakings of 
zealous enthu»asm, or malignant l»gotry» 
How graphic the delineation upon the inspired 
page of the predicted effect of pride in power :— 

•• The king walked in the palaoo of the kingdom of 
Babylon. 

•• The king spake and said, Is not this |^eat Babylon, 
that 1 have bulk for the house of the kmgdom by the 
might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ? 

•* But when lua heart was lifted up, and his mind hard* 
ened in pride, he was deposed from, his kingly throne, 
and they took his glory from him." 

How FRiDE rears for itself dwellings where- 
in its memory might remain when it should be 
dissolved— 

•• The tombs of monarchs, to the cloads up pH'd t*' 

A solitary traveller looks upon the l<^y pyra- 
mids, and his thoughts are tending to the ex* 
presaion of pity for the self-love which 
projected and accomplished so stupendous a 
plan. Are not these elevations on the plains 
of Bgy^gtf which employed the labor and skill, 
and attracted the wondering gaze of multitudes, 
the sad memento of vanity, 

*• The work of ilaves, to-sweU a deqpof • pride f 

How FRiDG gathers armies under the banner 
of the Cross, at the call of a £smatic monk, to 
extirpate the infidell The hope of heaven, 
that promise of ' the worshipped shrine,' is vLtg* 
ing on the chivalry of Europe ; destrnction liAa 
its ensign — ^the conflict is begun— carnage 
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and death follow the onset. Do the benefits 
resulting from the Crusades thus commenced, 
continued, and completed, rise up to view] 
Is the mind reflecting on the effects of this 
holy warfare ? The train of thought is disturb- 
edby melancholy sounds, 

" The wild air 
Moana with the crimson surges that entomb 
Cities and banner'd armies." 

Why the confused noise from that vast assem- 
blage? Pride, stubborn and unrelenting pride, 
is bmding the martyr of opinion to the stake, 
is lighting the fagot, and insulting him in the 
hour of nature's feebleness. On that manly 
brow is seen no mark of yielding fear ; a faith 
which, like the flames surrounding him, flies 
upward, conquers every expression of agony : 

" His eyes 
Are with his heart, and tAot is with his God." 



Bigoted pride is adding another name to the 
list of martyrs, and amid the inhuman shouts 
accompanying the murderous deed, blasphemes 
the majesty and mercy of heaven, by proelaim- 
ii^ in tones of loud exultation its obedience 
to a divine dictate. 

But it has the lighter shades of vanity, aff*ec- 
tation and conceit, in the devotion paid to 
and the deference claimed for the graces of 
personal appearance, or in the contempt of 
beauty, comfort and refinement. Diogenes, 
stepping upon the robe of Plato, said, " Thus 
I trample on the pride of Plato I " That phi- 
losopher, with a correct perception and just ex- 
position of the governing principle of the Cynic, 
niildly replied, "But with greater pride of 
your own, Diogenes ! " From the philosopher 
it passes to the pedant, who, overflowing with 
allegorical, metaphorical and technical know, 
ledge incessantly torments all with whom he 
comes in contact, with eulogistic declamations 
in behalf of his fivorite studies, and condemna- 
tory if not disdainful expressions of all other 
^uirements. One of this class lived in a 
neighborhood, the inhabitants of which pos- 
•eased little if any knowledge beyond that 
necessary for the labor of their occapation ; but 
be would fain enlighten them, and lead them 
to appreciate what they could not comprehend. 
One day he had occasion to go to the other 
•ide of the river, and went oa board of a wa- 
terman's boat; this waterman was a nievry) 
happy feUow, constantly singing, md skUful 
in bis business. 
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"FrieBd,'^ai|^b^>j)^Jbftt,'^^*yqii seem to be 
very cheerful kncl happyf-ah,djf" suppose you are 
very well Sivtisflod with yourself." 

** And why should I not be satisfied ?" said 
the boatman ; " I make a good use of my time, 
and have no cause for sorrow." 

"Ah ! you make good use of your time ! 
Truly, I should be glad to know whether you 
deserve to be so happy ! — Can you read ? " 

" No, Sir, not a letter." 

"Poor wretch, you cannot read, and yet you 
sing ! Why, you have lost a quarter of your 
life!" 

The boatman did not answer, but continued ' 
to sing. The pedant resumed, 

" Can you torite ? " 

" Why, to be sure not ; I told you, Sir, I 
could not read, so how should T write ? " 

" What ! you cannot write, and are yet so 
cheerful; you have lost another quarter of 
your life ! " 

The boatman shrugged his shoulders, but 
did not seem less cheerful than before. Pre- 
sently the pedant began : 

" Boatman, do you understand mineralogy, 
ornithology, zoology, astrology, physiology, 
psychology, toxicology, numismatology ?" 

"The deuce take all your foolish outlandish 
names, what do I want with them ?" 

" How ! you know nothing of all these fine 
things, and yet fancy yourself happy ? Why 
you have again lost a quarter of your life." 

Daring the conversation a storm had sudden- 
ly arisen, and the waves tossed the light boat, 
and at length drove it on the point of a rock, on 
which it could not but perish. 

" Sir," said the boatman at this critical mo- 
ment, " Sir, cjm you stviM.* " 

" No, indeed, I cannot, I have had more im- 
portant matters to attend to." 

" Well then," said the boatman, " I fear, Sir, 
you have lost tour whole life P 

Leaping into the water, he swam to the 
shore, leavmg the pedant to struggle awhile, 
but at length rescued him, trembling with 
fear and cold, having given in his own person 
a practical proof of the theory that the specific 
gravity of all bodies is not the same, and in 
Uie experiment having lost much of his pride. 



THE CONVENTIOHAL HEART. 

There b the ohivsntional heart, whose 
motions are regulated by fashionable policy. 
'< It sacrifices realities to ^pearances, substan- 
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tial comforts to glittering gewgaws," it adopts 

" New customs which, 
Though they be never so ridiculous. 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are followed ;" 

it establishes castes as permanent in some re- 
spects as those established by the Brahmins 
among the Hindoos; it appraises men, and rates 
their value according to their property ; morali- 
ty and intellect are of small account, pecu- 
niary or landed worth makes up the sum to- 
tal of greatness. It qualifies a great offence 
by the more softening term of peecadillo ; it 
leisurely sips the costly juice of the grape, 
the product of the sunny side, while it inveighs 
against the low propensity of those who in- 
dulge in the poisonous extract from the grain. 
It is politely profane, but denounces the 
assurance of those who use the stirring words of 
the vernacular : 

"— 'tis wit in tA«ai, 
But in the lta$^ foul profanation ; 
That in the captain 's but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy." 

It patronises the fine arts, which it limits to 
painting, music, and dancing. It vidts the 
place where artists' fingers have traced artists 
figures, and prates loudly, if not learnedly, of 
beauty, coloring, skill, design and adaptation ; 
it is unmoved by the tender sweetness of the 
simple ballad, but it almost exfnres in ecstasy 
under the influence of the impassioned exhibi- 
tions of Italian " dramatic vocalisation ; " it is 
borne along by fashion's wondrous impulse 
with the crowded throng, as ^'a dancing shape" 
arises, in whom is displayed captivating beauty, 
in ^the poetry of motion" to the sound of 
music softly stepping. It fritters away life in 
the daily routine of pursuits as trifling as they 
are degrading. It is ^pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw." In its glossary, a spirit 
allied to honor cannot brook insult, and that 
is only worthy of the name which does not 
shrink when called out. But it is a base ^gna- 
ture, a current forgery of honor. It despises 
small things, and untiring industry and pru- 
dent management give place to speculative 
schemes, and to ingenious methods cunningly 
devised. It cheerfully receives, cordially wel- 
comes and entertains the worthless profligate, 
but consigns to scorn and contempt the victim 
of his perfidy. It is the epitome of gentility; 
forgetful of its lineage, it seeks ** the boast of 
heraldry " to uphold the pomp and pride of its 
circumstance. Reclining in luxurious eoi^on- 
ed ease it expends its refined aensibiHties io 



pearly drops for the distress of some lovely 
heroine, as represented on the pages of the 
novelist, but has not feeling, tear, or ac- 
tion in behalf of real distress as brought daily 
to its view. It boasts of the depth, devoted- 
ness and constancy of its affection, but the 
hour of trial reveals the shallowness, the hypo- 
crisy and the faithlessness of the "counter- 
feit presentment." The husband suffers beneath 
the reign of a consuming fever, and the con- 
ventional heart gives forth dghs and sobs and 
murmured plaints. If he, her valued one, 
should be removed, 

Her grief would surely loose the silver thread. 
And she with him be numbered with the dead 1 



But mark the result ! 

Twas night 1 withont, the moon in milder ray 

Reflected forth the softened light of day, 

Which streamed o'er valley, woodland, flood and rill, 

And slept in pensive quiet on the hilL 

Within, around, that solitary room. 

There reigned the solemn stillness of the tomb. 

Save when was heard the quivering gasp of one 

Whose earthly pilgrimage was nearly done. 

AU hope of healthml chanse must be suppressed; 

The restless eye and pallid cheek expressed 

The victor's power ; her plaintive moan was heard, 

As grief the lountains of her deep love stirr'd. 

" Oh, Death, in kindness come, and I will now resign 
Myself to thee, will yield my worthless life, — 
Oh, let the husband live — and take the wife I" 
Death heard, and quickly placed himself in view ; 
"I come I to ev'ry whispered breathing true, — 
Who calls? " The weeper turned her face, and said* 
*' Tht gentleman who ae» in yonder bed I " 

THE SELFISH HEART. 

There is the selfish heart! Some of the 
effects of selfishness have been treated of inci- 
dentally in the illustration of the ambitious 
heart, but it is intended now to speak of it 
as it exists and displays itself in a sphere less 
extended in the social state. In the one case, 
wonder and regret are produced ; wonder at 
the boldness of the designs, the skilfulness of 
the plans, the promptness of the undertakings, 
with the accompanying results of success or 
discomfiture; and regret, that talent and influ- 
ence of such value and extent should be appro- 
priated to such daring enterprises. In the lat- 
ter there are the mingled feelings of pity and 
contempt — ^pity for the degradation, and con- 
tempt for the meanness. It prompts "the un- 
generous wish, the stem resolve;" it boldly 
overreaches, or covertly circumvents; it pro- 
ceeds in search of all that it desires, but seekd 
to debar others from the pursuit, acquisition, 
and enjoyment of any good; it exclaims 
against the want of sympathy on the part 
of others, but pitilessly enforces the exac- 
tion of its claims, even though it be attended 
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ujth severe distress. It would check bene- 
volent or moral enterprises by withholding 
aid, by insinuations against the motives, or 
opposition to the good intentions of those 
interested; it refuses its co-operation at the 
commencement of some undertaking through 
expressed but feigned apprehensions of failure 
in the attempt, and when the undertaking 
is attended with success, justifies its refusal 
and mistaken conception in the comforting 
consideration that being established with- 
out its assistance, it does not now require 
it for its continuance. It would make mer- 
chandise of the efforts of others, even when 
those efforts have for their aim improvement 
in moral or useful knowle<^e. If a softening 
emotion should arise, its duration is mo- 
mentary. After exposure to the piercing cold 
of a day in winter, the selfish man returned to 
his home, and as he placed himself before the 
glowing fire, the contrast of the warmth with- 
in, and the cold without, and the remembrance 
of the suffering he had endured, and of the 
misery he had noticed, brought with it some 
feeling akin to kindness, and he ordered the 
gate to be opened, and wood to be distributed 
to the needy applicants. The ord^r caused a 
stare of astonishment, and it was not until it 
was repeated that the servant could proceed to 
obey the unusual ^sommand. He sat as if in a 
revery, and as the outer man was comforted 
with the cheerful heat, the temperature of the 
inner man suddenly declined; the generous 
impulse was superseded by the cold calcula- 
tion of profit and loss ; the expenditure was 
more thaa the chances of prospective gain 
could justify, the pecuniary consideration pre- 
vailed. ^ Shut, «hut the gate, it is so warm 
here, the cold must have abated somewhat 
without; shut the gate!" And with its clos- 
ing, further egress of feeling was checked on 
the part of its owner. 

The ear of the selfish man, though deaf to 
the petition of the needy, is open to the hollow 
salutations and empty protestations of purse- 
proud friendship ; the eye, although blind to 
the penury and distress of humble but virtuous 
poverty, is dazzled by the splendor which riches 
throw around the titled votaries. The in- 
fluence of custou), and the prevalence of a 
misguided principle, hvffi assigned a high sta- 
tion to wealth, and he has a desire to reach 
the elevated spot, and his efforts are many 
and varied in scheming speculations and toll- 



some pursuits to gain the eminence. Luczhda 
is his daughter, and her young heart, in the 
first pulsations of a pure affection, is warm 
with emotion towards one whose qualities en- 
title him to esteem. But affection is not 
among the items of bargaining calculations of 
the father, who would control her inclinations, 
and compel her to marry the man of his choice. 
Without love, happiness cannot exist, but in 
the scheming views of the erring parent, the 
acquisition of property or of rank must be 
gained even at the loss of her peace. The rich 
man's thousands must be placed above the 
generous confidence, the approved merits, and 
the solid virtuous traits of him who is " nature's 
nobleman." The mandate is complied wkh, 
and her hand is given, but her heart goels not 
with it She may strive to quell the conflict- 
ing emotions, and to call up resolutions of 
dutiful compliance, but the true principle is 
wanting to strengthen these resolves, for af- 
fection is not there. Her sensibility is deef^y 
wounded, that in him with whom she is 
associated, the manly spirit of self-respeet 
is crushed, and the best feelings perverted, 
and the emotions and actions which should 
render love as pure and continued as the &*e 
which the vestals of old unceasingly fed, navr 
by a wrong direction, make it 



** Momentary as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream.* 



Hence, coolness, indifference and dislike in 
feeling, in thought, in action. Hence the ma- 
ny hours which should be employed in the in- 
terchange of the most refined emotions and 
duties are passed in moody silence, in bitter 
reproof^ in harsh rebuke, in pointed recrimina- 
tion. Hence the state designed by Providence 
for the exposition of the best feelings becomes 
the arena of contentious strife and animosity ; 
and to this evil spirit of selfishness, aiding In 
the abuse of the parental power, may be 
traced the miseries heaped upon her, who 
might have been spared the remembranee of 
departed joys, the certainty of present unhap- 
piness, and the shadowy glimpses of future 
woes. The light of cheerfulness, the joyois- 
neit of lovely sincerity and virtuous affection, 
would not have been i^rouded in gloom or 
silenced in Borrow; the altar of love wonld 
not have been profaned by an impure off(Br» 
ing. 
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THE BENEVOLENT HEART. 

There is the benevolent heart. Its emo- 
tions are cheerful, and have a right tendency, and 
• under the guidance of true principles it aids 
others, and derives benefit to itself; it yields 
a due deference to the prejudices of education or 
situation; it avoids contentious disputations, but 
maintains the right with a courteous firmness' 
it suppresses low desires of rivalry, but cher- 
ishes honorable emulation ; it does not allow 
envy to spread its withering blight around, 
but delights in the view and acknowledge- 
ment of the virtues of others ; it checks sus- 
picion when tampering with reputation, and 
slander when breathing its poisoned whisper- 
mgs upon fair fame, by bearing testimony to 
amiability, and by a defence of the assailed. 
In its intercourse with society, it has a modest 
Reserve, free from the affectation of softness, 
but by no means degenerating into insipidity ; 
its demeanor is natural and unconstrained, 
which being the exposition of genuine feeling, 
and governed by discernment, always exhibits 
that which is proper and becoming. It gains 
friends, for it is careful to abstain from every- 
thing which might pain the sensitive; it is 
cheerful without levity, modest without affecta- 
tion, and reserved without haughtiness. It com- 
mands respect and constriuns esteem by its 
excellence. It cheers the toiling wayfarer by 
the roadside, and in the crowded thorough- 
fere prompts civility by its courtesy. Under 
the impulse of injured or exasperated feeling 
it may be urged to a passionate expression, 
but it cannot continue its ill-will even towards 
an enemy. One of thd kings of old had been 
persecuting men for opinion's sake, dragghig 
them to prison and the stake : a good man at 
a distance, whose peaceable vocation did not 
allow him to take up the weapons of warfere, 
but whose indignant feelings must find relief 
in expression, petitioned the Deity in this wise : 
••^ood Lord, take him, the cruel king, by the 
neck, and hold him over the bottomless pif 
This was a dangerous portion for royalty, and 
in view of the frightful suspension and dread- 
ful result, the better and benevolent feelings of 
• iiis nature intervened to efiRMst a compromise 
with his sense of vindictive justice— ** Hold 
him over the bottomless pit — and shake him 
Vfell — but do not let him fall in f* Its charita^ 
ble feelings and purposes are nianifested in its 
beneficence. It does not expend the energies 



of its power in one great effort, and then retire 
within itself, unable longer to relieve, but by 
systematic and judicious discrimination applies 
the means where and when the most good 
will be accomplished. It knows that while 
the sudden shower may give a temporary reno- 
vation and floridness to the earth, it is the 
gentle and continued rain which refreshes and 
fertilises. The ancients affirmed that the river 
Alpheus, taking its rise in Elis, passed under 
the sea from Peloponnesus, and rose again at 
a considerable distance in Ortygia, and joined 
the stream of Arethusa. If anything was 
thrown into the Alpheus at Elis, it would ^ 
appear after some time floating on the waters 
of Arethusa. The benevolent heart casts 
some trifle on the stream of life, and in 
after years, neither expecting nor seeking a re- 
ward, is surprised to discover the little unre- 
membered act of kindness reappearing, pro- 
ducing joy. As was just remarked, it neither 
seeks nor expects reward, but it finds it in the 
consciousness of dut}' performed. There is 
much of troth in the oriental apologue, as ver- 
sified by one of England's poets. 

'* Abou Ben Adhem, (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one ni^ht from a deep dream of peace* 
And saw withm the moonlight in hU room. 
Making it rich, and like a luy in bloom, 
An angel writing-in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace' had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in tt>e room he said, 
* What writest thou V The vision rais'd his head. 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answer'd, 'The name« of those wh<i love the Lord' 
' And is mine one V said Abou. * Nay, not so I' 
Replied the an^el. Abou spoke more low. 
But cheerly still, and said, ' 1 pray thee then, 
Write me, as one who loves his fclldw-men t ' 
The angel wrote and vanished The next night 
He came again with a wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo I Ben Adhem's name led all the rest 1 ** 

CONCLUSIOll. 

Although your time and patience have been tres- 
passed upon to so great an extent, allow me 
the privilege of a few remarks in conclusion. In 
this age, when the mental and ph3r8ical energies 
are fully tasked to plan and accomplish vast 
designs ; when commercial enterprise, in search 
of traflSc and gain, ventures upon new oceans, 
and discovers new resources for the increase 
of its extended and extending sway; when 
active and speedy communication takes place 
between points far remote, by means of the 
applied power of steam and the electric prin- 
ciple, shall it be conndered a great offence to 
bespeak for the heart a little consideration and 
regard, that its feelings may not be overpower- 
ed by the engrosang character of the employ- 
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merits to which the body and mind are directed 1 
Is it unreasonable to request that they may de- 
velope themselves in philanthropic acts which 
may serve to lessen the difficulty of the jour- 
ney through life ? It cannot be expected that 
roses of the most exquisite fragrance are to 
blow in profusion along its borders ; their ap- 
pearances are not only like angel visits, but the 
very places of their blooming, 

" Like spots of earth where aogel feet have stept, 
Are holy." 

And when memory, recalling bygone days, 
lights upon evidences of kindness received or 
conferred, the recollection will be 

" Sweet as when winter ttorms have ceased to chide. 
And all the new leaved woods retoondin^ wide. 
Send out vnld hymns upon the scented air.'* 



THE LINNET-HAWKER. 

I MBT, in a close Giiy sqqare, 

A Kiinet>hawker, hawkiog k>ad ; 
And* tlieogh small melody was thene 

To draw a member Trom the crowd, 
A moomfiil thought went with his song. 

That secretly attracted me : 
So, fixed I stood, and brooded long. 

While thas he chimed in radest key :— 
'* Ltinnets, linnets, full-song linnets, O!*' 

The fledgKag bliss, the wavy flight. 

The feathery ecstades that flow 
From freedom in the airy light. 

The KtUc captives may not know. 
Of their own birthright vobb'd, alas ! 

What voice of angnish might they lift 
In mocric for the time that was— 

Betrayed by so divine a gift! 
Linnets, linnets, fnll-song Knaets, O! 

Far from their woodland joys ape they I 

Far, fkr from the fovsaken nest. 
And from their parents far away ! 

Who sk and braod with vacant brBast 
Amid the snnlight on the leaves, 

Wheie now a fitfnl song they ring 
Of sorrow that aaore mly grieves. 

And wiH not hope in anything : 
Linnets, linnets, fulLsong linnets, O ! 

BotAow— since evil has its good— 

A latent truth the soni knows well ; 
What Mission have the stolen bsood 

In thb gieat City's depths to dwell? 
It is to chetf the sick at heart 

With Eden songs of conntry days ; 
Of grass, and balm for every smart ; 

Of freshness, flowers, and woodland wayt. 
Linnets. Knnels, full-song linnets, O ! 

And, through their little throats, a stream 

Of sweet impulrive song will flow ; 
To s e me a yearning and a dream ; 

To all— a sweet relief fifom woe. 
Heard, spirit-like, the tide to stem 

Of toiHng men, who muse and moan ' 
To breathe the woods again !-for them. 

Old Linnet-hawker still sing on ; 
Xihuets, linaeta, fali-song b'nnets, O ! 

IHoMeheid Werdi. 



A DUTCH FAMILY PICTUEE 

There is a class of our fellow-subjects i^ 
ftie East which appears to have been some- 
what unfairly dealt with by writers of Indian 
books p.iid Colonial historians, inasmuch as no 
notice has been taken of them, save in some 
of the official returns of the population issued 
by the Colonial Office, in which, by the way, 
they figure rather prominently as regards 
number. I allude to the burgher inhabitants 
of our large colonial towns within the tro- 
pics. 

In Europe, the term "Burgher" was applied 
in olden days, to all citizens, or dwellers in 
principal towns, carrying on trades or pro- 
fessions therein. In the Eiist, or, rather, 
within the tropics, it is used to designate the 
descendants of old Portuguese and Dutch 
colonists — a class at once numerous and re- 
spectable. At the Cape colony they form the 
majority of settlers; but, in the tropical settle- 
ments of Ceylon, Singapore, &e., they are 
greatly outnumbered by other races. When 
the former island was taken possession of by 
the British forces, many of the Dutch civil 
servants returned to Holknd or went on to 
Java ; but very many were too poor to travel, 
or preferred remaining where they had been 
born. Their descendants have continued to 
fill many leading posts in the colonial estab- 
lishments, and nearly all the minor appoint- 
ments in the Judicial and Revenue Depart- 
ments are bestowed upon these and the 
Portuguese burghers. The Dutch have been, 
and are to this day, very careful not to inter- 
marry with any Cingalese; thus their habita 
and their characters have undergone but 
little change. The Portuguese, on di© other 
hand, have been far less scrupulous on this 
point; and their descendants of the present 
day are to be seen of every shade and grade — 
from the well^lad medical student, to the 
half-starved, half-naked street-sweeper, or the 
bazaar-keeper. 

Untn very recently, there was little, if any, 
social intercourse between the European and 
burgher classes: a line of demarcation had 
been drawn between the two races, which very 
few dared to pass. This extended to such 
of the proscribed colonists as held important 
posts vtnder Government, who, while their 
abilities and characters were owned and 
respected by their European fellow-civilians, 
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found DO admiitance within the threshold of 
their homes. 

If, however, the English colonists contrive 
to monopolise the best berths in the servioe, 
the burghers have managed to secure to 
themselves the most comfortable dwellings, 
with the best gardens. The same jealous 
exclusiveness which has so completely sepa- 
rated these two classes, impels the Euro- 
pean to take up his residence in a quarter 
as far removed as possible from the suburbs 
usually occupied by the burghers. The 
English merchants and civil servants will be 
found located along the edge of some high 
road, within a \ery small patch of bumt-up 
paddock, once green. Their tenements are 
of no particular order, being mostly long 
rambling white-washed places, very like huge 
rabbit-hutches. A few palms occasionally 
make an attempt at shading the dusty hot 
verandah in front ; while small tufts of 
cinnamon-bushes are to be seen withering 
away in the parched sand, evidently disgusted 
with their circumstances. How different the 
dwellings of the burghers I Some of these, it is 
true, are in the midst of the pettcth, or native 
town, but most of them will be found scat- 
tered about in quiet shady lanes. Many are 
quite hidden from the passer-by, amidst a 
dense little forest of fruit-trees, rose-bushes, 
and evergreens— concealed amidst leaves and 
flowers as snugly as though they were so 
many huge red-brieked birdsVnests. 

It is seldom, indeed, that anything occurs 
to break the dull monotony of life ia the 
East With DO puldic amusements, no public 
promenades, colonists seldom meet each other 
save at the churches* There are, however, 
a few days in the year when a little change in 
this clock-work existence takes place amongst 
the burgher population; when grim-looking 
Dutchmen relax the stem rigidity of their 
bronzed features^ and assume son>e gay suit of 
many colours* When portly sleepy dames 
rouse up for the emergency, startle the quiet 
hm\y halls with their busy tongues, and 
scare the old watch-dog with the vivid bril- 
liancy of new ribands and clean lace. One of 
these very few and much-prized occasions is 
New Year's Day. 

In the afternoon of the first day in Janu- 
ary, 1850, I strolled out from the old, ram- 
bling, crumbling fort of Colombo, over a very 
shaky wooden drawbridge, through the broad 



prim-looking streets of the Jiative town. The 
weather was fine ; that is to say, parchiugly 
hot; the sky was undimmed by a single cloud. 
The bland sea-breeze played coyly with the 
feathery foliage of the tall palms and arckas, 
and waved against the azure sky many a 
top of broad-leaved bright green bananas. 
The Dative bazaar, at the comer of the town, 
with one end jutting out upon the sea, was, 
for once, clean and gay. The dealers in fish, 
fruit, and curry-stuffs, appeared to have put 
on new clothes with the New Year. The 
huge white turbans, and giH-edged musHn 
scarfs, glistened in the noonday sun; and 
gorgeous, many-coloured vests and wrappers 
viedy in the iHilllancy of their tmts, with the 
many-hued piles of fruits and balmy flowers. 
The very fish and vegetables appeared cleaner 
than usual ; while spices, coudinaents, and 
sweetnoieata looked down from numy a loaded 
shelf to tempt the passer-by. 

Leaving this motley scene, where the song 
of the Hindoo dancers blended in wild har- 
mony with the Cingalese tom-tom, wt dntm* 
I passed on to the heart of the dwelling-place 
of the middle-class of Burghers^ 

Before every house was an ancki^e verandah, 
partly veiled by an open bamboo curtdn. In 
these lofty cool retreats, were seated the many 
families of the place, receiving or paying the 
good vrishes of the season. Once upon a 
time, the streets were graced by rows, on 
either side, of shady spreading scuriya trees, 
bending over the footways, and peeping ia at 
the verandahs, to see how the mmates were 
getting <Hi ; wmking the large eyes of their 
yellow tulip flowers at the daughters, and 
enticing pretty birds to come and sing 
amongst the leafy branches. But this was in 
the good old days of sleepy Holland. Now, 
all are gone— green boughs, winking flowers, 
and singing-birds. More 's the pity I 

As I passed along, I met ntany groups 
of old, young, and middle-aged, evidently 
families, in full burgher holiday costume* 
They were, in each case, followed by two or 
more turbaned fierce-looking domestics, bear- 
ing enormous trays, piled up with something 
hidden from vulgar gaze by flowing veils of 
muslin. I could not help calling to nund the 
procession of slaves, in the Arabian Nights, 
which we are informed followed the steps of 
caliphs and sorcerers, bearing with them 
huge iM'eseiits of pre^ons things from sob- 
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terranean worlds. I watched some of thcpe 
domestic embassies, and perceived that they 
e&tered the houses of some of the neigh- 
* bdurg J there was a great fhister and bustle, 
and no end to the talking and laughing in 
ihe great verandahs. I entered the dwell- 
iog of a Ihttehman to whom I was known, 
aod found one of these family groups within. 
A rare merry scene It was. The depata- 
tion had just arrived; friends were shaking 
hands ; the great black slave of the ^ Arabian 
Nights" uncovered the hidden treasures on 
the fray, and, lo 1 tiiere vrere discovered — not 
mles of glittering sequins, and emeralds, 
jtfld rubies, as I had expected, but a few 
inches of yellow plantains, some green 
oranges, a handful of limes, half-ar4ozen pine- 
apples, and a homely-looking cake fi-osted 
with sugar. These were the universal New 
Year ofiWings amongst that simple com- 
munity, gives as tokens of good-fellovnship 
ad neighbourly feeling ; $sid, as such, 
welcomed and dieerf ully responded to. Little 
eorpul^t glasses of eordials, or scMedam, 
were handed round amongst all arrivals, rich 
or poor ; good wishes w^e exchanged ; a f^W 
stale jokes were cracked ; inquiries were made 
for the grandmother wfio was too infirm to 
johi tiie party ; and away webt the neighbours 
with another slave and another heap of hidden 
gifts, to the next acquaintance. These pre- 
sents are not confined among equals; the 
most humble metiial scrapes a fbw ehalUes 
together for the occasion, and lays at his 
'water's feet an oblation of fruits and flowers. 

The ytry " grass-cutter," the miserable 
•wrager-on ©f stables, contrives, somehow, 

» get a Kbw pines and plantains en a blue- 
J»d.white <Hsh ; and, poverty-stricken though 
flhe be, poors otit her simple gifts before her 
nuKtw witii gentle dignity. 

Group after group Went through tile town, 
^ parties continoed to amuse tJiemselves in 
many a dusty verandah. Scores of meer^ 
schaums seotlbrih cirding clouds of fragrant 
wUte am^e y while many a dreamy Dutch* 
wm Bodded in his faigh^baoked, riehty-carved 
chair ©f ebony. The honr of vespers ap- 
proaobed. There were heard dozens of little 
tiaklmg bells; and fevth came scores of dam- 
Mkekd in pure white. Again the dusty streets 
«*re baayi apd aMve, and nmny of the good 
Catholic ycmndiaba lost their chief charmers. 

BitaykigiammiB from tbia bmiiliBg neigh- 
3 



bourhood, I reached the outaikirts of the town» 
where are to be seen some of the prettiest and 
most retired of the burghers' dwellings. 
These are mostly fine old mansions of red 
brick, with solid, grim-looking gable-enda 
frowning down upon the old rusty gates, and 
the great round well by the forest of plantain- 
trees. I found myself standing before one 
of these, in a sweet green lane lined with ^ 
lofty palms, spreading gorekas, and huge 
India-rubber trees. The heavy wall in front 
hid the sturdy mansion from my view ; but, 
the gates being open, I obtained a peep of 
the Oriental paradise within. Rare old fruit- 
trees on the grass-plot Were well laden 
wiUi clustering, many-coloiired fruit ! They 
must have been in bearing when the old gen- 
tleman in the easy chair, and the pink cotton 
trousers, and the black skull-cap, was a mere 
child. How cool the place looked amidst all 
that dense green foliage ! One might almost 
have caught a cold in the head by merely 
looking in at the gate. The sun evidently 
never troubled the little children playing on 
the grass under the thick clusters of mangoes, 
sonr-soj^s and plantains ; except, perhaps, for 
a few minutes at noon. What a jolly old 
ho^se it was, to be sure, with verandahs a^ 
large as the Burlington Arcade in London ; 
and such windows ! They looked like so 
many roofs of hot-houses let sideways into the 
walls ; and, as to the doors, one might have 
fancied, from their size, that the family were 
in the habit of keeping their carriage in 'the 
back parlour, or setting out the dinner-table 
m the doorway: there would have been 
abundance of room in either case, and a little 
to spare, too I 

There were nice be^ of flowers on each side 
of the large grass*plot, and orange-tree/; and 
the passer-by peeping in far enough, as I did, 
might have caught a glimpse of one or two ^i 

pairs of small pretty feet, and faces to match, | 

hidden away cosily among the roses and' 
oleanders. Well, those are nice, quiet, en* 
joyable places, and much better than the hot 
dusty dignified rabbit-hutches of the Englislr 
OB th0 other side of the fort f 

I {^sed on, as my fancy led mc, until I 
came to ahother stottt Dutch residence, which 
pleased me, though not so much as the other 
one had done. It was altogether another de- 
scription of house, though doubtless pleasant 
enough in it» waj& li stood close upon the 
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road, with all the garden behind it, so that 
one saw nothing but red bricks and little 
Dutch tiles. There was no peeping in, there, 
through any open gates; no catching the 
daughters quietly among the flowers. 

The owner of the house chanced to be en- 
joying his evening pipe in the capacious door- 
way ; and, seeing mo surveying the premises, 
' he at once rose from his quiet seat and bade 
me welcome. When he learnt my desire to 
examine his mansion, he gladly conducted me 
through the great rooms to the garden. The 
principal room or hall was of enormous mag- 
nitude. I believe you might have driven a 
stage-coach, with very frisky leaders, round 
the dinner-table without fear of touching the 
army of chairs ranged along the walls. I 
could almost fancy the builder had made a 
mistake, and roofed in a good part of the road. 
I looked up, and thought I should never get 
a sight of the roofing, and wondered whether 
the sparrows building their nests so high 
there, ever felt giddy and fell down upon the 
dinner-table. The other rooms were smaller, 
but all spacious enough, and well filled with 
ebony and ^ calamander furniture. On the 
whole, the mansion was elegant and refined. 
There was a degree of polish about the win- 
dows, and a sort of rakishness in the couch- 
covers and ottoman drapery, which struck me, 
while the very screen in the doorway had a 
jaunty air which there was no resisting* 

Right and left from the large house, ex- 
tended backward, two ranges of sleeping 
apartments and stores, ynih long stone ter- 
races, filled with flowering shrubs in gigantic 
pots. At the farther end were rows of huge, 
suspiciously-shaped jars, looking as though 
they belonged to Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. At the termination of this pottery, 
were wide flights of steps leading to a neatly- 
laid-out garden, full of the richest flowers, 
and greenest shrubs, and most tempting fruit- 
trees, the eye ever saw, or fancy pictured. 
There was a small fountmn in the midst, with 
a seat by the side, and round it lay scattered 
children's toys. 

On the whole, this was a pretty place, but 
not so natural and home^like as the other; 
besides, the stiff terrace and the jars of the 
Forty Thieves rather marred its beauty. 

Such houses are mostly the dwelling-places 
of old Duiich funilies, the heads of which may 
be lawyers, or deputy registrars, or chief 



clerks in a government office, and are none the 
worse for that. But, when I mention Dutch- 
men, by the by, do not let any one for a 
moment picture to himself the burly, bright^ ' 
visaged, many breeched gentry of fri^d Knick- 
erbocker : that race has died out long since, 
within the tropics. Nankeen trousers, a white 
jacket and waistcoat— all fitting pretty closely 
on a rather slim-built figure — with a modem 
London beaver, make up the externals of the 
Dutch burghers of the East 

Determined to see all that related to the 
day among the burghers, I had accepted 
an invitation from a Dutchman, a worthy 
book-keeper grown grey in the service of 
one of the leading merchants, to join an 
evening party at his house. I arrived there 
between eight and nine o'clock, and found old 
Samuel Kugper at the door, anxiously awaiting 
me. I was at onceintroduced to Mrs. Kugper, 
a portly dame, whom I found seated in solemn 
silence, on a huge ottoman, at one end of 
the long room. In vain I uttered innume- 
rable speeches, full of compliment; equally 
useless were my inquiries after her family. 
The lady, I Ibund, understood not one word 
of English ; and this is the case with most of 
the female members of these families. 

The room we were assembled in, was one 
of the huge warehouse-looking places I have 
already described. There were acres of glass 
in the walls. You could see all that was 
going on in the supper-room, everything in 
the garden, and not a little in the bed-rooms. 
In front of these fields of windows, were long 
rows of seats nearly all occupied by Dutch 
and Portuguese ladies of every age. They 
presented a strange contrast to the merry 
parties I had beheld in the day-time. All 
the fun and jollity were gone. It was not 
etiquette to laugh or to speak aloud before 
the dancing began, and so ail sat stiff and 
silent, like so many mummies. Had our as- 
sembling been for a funeral, or for reading 
a will, the solemnity of the company could 
scarcely have been greater. It was painfoL 
Our host, however, possessed good-humour, 
enough for half the party ; he was all smiles, 
from the heel of his shoe to the tips of his 
grey hair. More than once, I caught him 
rushing out into the garden to have a laugh 
all to him8el£ The wife was quite another 
sort of person : happy enough, no doubt, if 
she oonld bat biye Mi quite sure about 
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the supper : but I could see the cares of fifty 
years of mullagatawny written on her brow. 
Haifa century of bbstinate appos, bad cooks, 
and impertinent ayahs, to say nothing of two 
generations of hooping-cough, small-pox, and 
measels, is surely trial enough for any ordi- 
nary woman. It had had its effects upon 
Mrs. Eugper. 

The young men grouped themselves about 
as we see soldiers on parade-ground: some 
were forming into squares, & few into single 
line .'Others, again, were leading off in columns. 
A few of the knowing shots were thrown out in 
advance as sharp-shooters, and made attacks 
on the female forces, entrenched on the sofas 
and ottomans ; but without any visible effect 

The monotony of this curious scene was at 
length broken by the entrance of a swarm of 
fierce-looking domestics, swarthed and tur* 
baned in rich profusion, bearing before them 
little square stands^ — a sort of card-tables in 
reduced circumstances — which they placed 
with alL due solemnity before the- dumb 
ladies on the sofas. 

Other gay-looking servants followed^ with — 
What would the reader imagine ? Nectar or 
sherbet ? No ; with huge tureens of reeking 
hot soup ! The gentlemen proceeded to pour 
oat libations of mullagatawny into divers 
Bonp-plates on the little card-tables. It was 
carious to see how animated the ladies became, 
and how very kindly they took to the smoking 
beverage ; evidently as hot as capsicums and a 
good fire could make it I could but wonder 
of what material their throats were con- 
structed ; and, when I perceived that the 
soap was followed by hecatombs of cake and 
goblets of hot-spiced wine, I felt as if on fire. 
The thermometer in the large open verandah, 
outside, stood at somewhere about ninety de- 
grees; yet these scalding potations were swal- 
lowed as though freezing from an ice-house. 
The honest, warm-hearted burghers, feeling, 
no doubt, the soothing influence of the feast, 
prepared to add to their enjoyments by a 
dance. 

The squeaking notes of an old violin, 
accompanied by a brace of tom-toms, diffused 
activity into the hitherto dull assembly. The 
dance was led off* by— I perspire freely as I 
think of it — ^the hostess and myself. It was 
none of your sleepy, walking affairs, such as 
may be met with in English sodety, but a 
'^^ar liaj-d-working qaadrille, such a one 



as you might fancy Laplanders wv^v^ en y 
during one of their severe winters. I need 
not relate my sufferings during that time of 
trial. Suffice it to say, that when I staggered 
out into the cool shrubbery, I found myself in 
a condition which could scarcely have been 
worse if I had spent a morning with the Fire- 
king, in one of his favourite ovens. 

Dancing was followed by some very in- 
different native theatricals, performed on the 
lawn behind the house ; of which dancing 
girls, snakes, and a concert of tom4oms, 
formed a portion, much to the enjoyment of 
the guests, who seemed not difficult to please. 
And what a good thing thai is ! 

I felt no inclination for more dancing, or 
to partake of the enormous supper which I 
perceived to be in course of preparation, and, 
accordingly, left unperceived, flung myself 
into my palanquin carriage, and bade the 
driver go home. The night was then mag- 
nificent A bright and lovely moon flung many 
a new charm among the gorgeous foliage that 
waved and lightly danced in the cool sea- 
breeze. The vast Indian Ocean broke peace- 
fully in phosphorescent curling waves along a 
pebbly shore. The aur was soft and still, 
broken only by fitful echoes from some 
merry-making party in the distance. 

My drive took me by the sea>shore, and, as 
I lay gazing out upon the far ocean, I noticed 
a little black shadow on the horizon, like a 
ship, or like the shadow of some monstroua 
winged thing. I was tired of looking, and 
sleepy withal; so, I lay back and dozed. I 
looked out again, and started to find how 
dark it had become. The horse-keeper, too,, 
was urging the animal to its utmost speed. 
The little black speck on the horizon had 
swollen to a mighty, hideous mass of thunder- 
cloud. Already half the heavens were 
shrouded in pitchy darkness. I opened my car- 
riage windows and looked out The storm was 
coining up with giant strides ; some distance 
out at sea, a wall of smoking, hissing, bulK 
bling rdn joined the clouds and waters, and 
shut out all beyond. I could hear that 
mighty cataract of tempest fall with a roar- 
ing sound, nearer and nearer. Before me, all 
was dark and stormy: behind, the many^ 
groves of waving palms still slept in moonlit 
beauty. The distant hills were clear and 
bold, and seemed so near as though 'my voice 
could reach them. 
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It was in vain my horse was nrged onward : 
the storm was swifter than any living thing. 
The great black smoking wall came hissing on ; 
and, from its darkened crest, lend peals of 
thunder burst. I have been in many a storm 
in my day, but this was the most magnificent 
I ever saw. To go onward became absolutely 
impossible ; so fierce was the tempest. The 
driver, therefore, turned the horse's head 
away from the sea, and patiently sat it out. 
Peal after peal of thunder rent the air. It 
seemed as though all the powder.magazines 
in the world were being blown up. First, 
there was a cracking and splitting, as of 
gigantic sheets of metal torn asunder ; then, 
a heavy rumbling, like ten thousand loaded 
wagons being galloped across an iron bridge. 
The air was no longer darkened ; every foot 
of atmosphere seemed alive with lightning- 
life. By the glare, I could see some of the 
noble palms — at least seventy feet high- 
bending to the gale like willow wands, and 
literally sweeping the ground with their 
feathery leaves. More than one upon that 
terrible night, was shivered into splinters 
by the lightning; and many a stubborn one 
thai would not bend lay crushed and helpless 
on its san^y grave. 

The howling of the wind, the thunder- 
peals, the heavy pattering of the huge rain- 
drops, had well-nigh stunned me. In nature, 
however, as with man, the fiercest outbreaks 
are the soonest quelled. In half-an-hour the 
moon shone out again in ^pdimmed beauty. 
The air was calm and hushed ; and the parched 
earth and herbs, grateful for such a copious 
draught, sent many a flagrant blessing on the 
breeze, to tell tlteir thanks. 

CHoiuefaold Words. 



\ Causes for Maxrting. — Goethe said he 
married to obtain respectability. John Wilkes 
declared he wedded to please his friends. 
Wycherly, in his old age, took his servant girl 
to wife to spite his relations. The Russians 
have a story of a widow who was so inconsola- 
ble for the loss of her husband, that she took 
another to keep from fretting herself to death. 
A young and rather "fast** gentleman of our 
aequaintance married a lady nearly old enough 
to be his grandmother, because he owed a bill 
of fifty dollars for board. The bargain he 
afterwards feelingly described as a hard one. 

If you would not have your child grow up 
bfird«heafted and eruel, never snffar him to 
misuse an animal or even an iosecL 



LIFE'S SEASOKS. 

BT KlOUAKD COB. 

There is a Springtime of the heart — 

'Tig fouhd in in&ocy — 
When on its mother's breast the babe 

First smiles in dimpled glee : 
When, like the bud upon 3ie stem, 

Its life is but begun, 
And pearly tear-drops flee the eyes 

As shadows flee the sun ! 

lliere is a Summer of the heart—* 

'Tis found in early youth — 
When life is full of joyousness, 

Of innocence and truth : 
When clouds but seldom intervene 

To mar the sky so bright^ 
And all is but a fairy scene 

Of exquisite delight I 

There ie an Autumn of Ibe heart — 

Tis found in riper age — 
When sorrow's a familiar thing, 

And grief an heritage : 
When ^ladows thick and dark come o'er 

The beauty of the sky, 
And, by their dim obscurity, 

Foretell some danger n%h ! 

There is a Winter of the heart— 

'Tis found in later years — 
When life is full of bitterness, 

Of vain regretful tears : 
When stormy winds and chilling blasts 

Blow with (?o fierce a breath. 
That we would £un seek sheker in 

The anchorage of Death I 

Whene'er the Autumn of the heart 

Shall eloud our liTer with gloom^ 
And Winter's cold and chilling bla»ts 

Remind us of the tomb, 
If we but act our parts aright 

On Time's uncertain shore, 
Our souls may know, in purer climes, 

A Summer evermore ! 

fGodey*8 L. B. 



A man should never be ashamed to own he^ 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying in 
other words, that he is wiser to-day than ho 
was yesterday. 

He who has no respect for religion can 
have no true respect for himself. 

Covetousness debaseth a man's spiiit, and 
slnketh it into the earth. 

Every heart has its secret sorrows, which 
the world knows not ; and oftentimes we call 
a man cold when he is only siid. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence* 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge de^ 
lightful, and wit good-natured. It will hghten 
sickness, poverty, and affliction ; convert igno- 
rance into an amiable simplicity, and reitd^i^ 
deformity itself i^^eeableb 
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LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Not far in pear of our bivouae ia a small 
lodge, apparently of Cfaippewas, from the North 
shore. T^bQ MadeHiie or Apostle Iskods are in 
front, ristag out of the clear d^bs of Lake 
Superior — on the ngbt, far to the southeast, 
and beyond the Bay of Ohegorioegan, rise 
the mountains that overlook the mouth of the 
Montreal river. Near the lodge is a small 
fire, and a kettl^ is suspended over it from a 
stake stuck in the ground obliquely across, 
the fire. There is no longer ihe light of day 
but only lingering twilight, which in high la- 
titadeSf'and under clear skies, illuminates the 
western horizon for hours after darkness has 
become general in every other direction. What 
can be more repulsive than the coarse features 
of that tall squaw, sitting upon her haunehes, 
watching the kettle and the white fish which 
it contains- .-Now you get a profile. The few 
sticks she has just added to the fire flash up- 
throwing a bolder light and a blocker shade up- 
on the outlines of her face. Now she rises 
and takes tbe kettle smd its contents into the 
lodge, where the voices of children arfe 
heard. She is heavy and awkward, but 
she is firm and athletic. She moves like a per- 
son conscious of strength ; and what though 
labor and many tedious marches have distorted 
her limbs, there is still vigor in that frame. 
Her face, broad and haggard as it appears, is 
not altogether savage. Her tangled hair, hang- 
ing wildly about her shoulders, parting occa- 
sionally, discloses a head, round, full and 
large : not square, angular and distorted, as 
with many ; in truth, with most of her race and 
sex. 

Let us take a peep into that lodge. We pull 
aside the blanket wfaush attaches to the door 
(such is the Indian etiquette) ; it causes no 
surprise. 'Those ehildrea evidently have 
white blood in their veins. Indeed, there sits 
a short and slender man, beside whom the 
squaw towers up, like the father, above his lit- 
tle son. **Bon soir — ^E^trez, messieurs*' — we 
entered. A Canadian Frenchman is never at 
a loss for words. Bowihette^ the trader whom 
we saw before us, was from Canada, and 
French — the lowest voyager, who serves the 
Fur Company in the capacity of servant, la^ 
borer, and soldier, for $100 to $150 a-year — 
who endures the fatigues of incessant travel, 
utA the exposures of rigorous seasons, snows. 



rains and winds, £rom extreme youth to ex- 
treme age, never forgets to be in good humor 
to strangers, and polite to everybody. Strange 
beings 1 hunger and toil, either of which render 
most men morose and mutinous, do, not des. 
tnrb Uie equanimity of the voyageur. 

He sings as loud on short allowance as on 
a full stomach. The livelong day he pack^ 
his load of 95 pounds across the Portage from 
fo$ii to p^ ; rain or sunshine, it is all the 
same to him. At break of day he springs 
from his bed of boughs, throws aside his blank* 
et, full of vigor and life, /nimicry, spirits and 
music. But why ^d the stunted Bouchette 
take to wife the Amazon who sits beside him ? 
You shall hear. The winds rose too freely 
over t&e sea on the morrow for either party 
to proceed. We had won the confidence of 
the trader in the evening, and ventured to in- 
quire why he should mate with such a woman. 
A "trader in the Northwest is an agent or 
clerk of a low grade, who is sent out from the 
stations or posts to collect furs among the 
Indian villages : in the gradation of service, he 
is next to the last or lowest. The Governor 
of the Hudson's Bay Company is a great 
man, residing in London. He is next in con- 
sequence to the Governor-General of India. 
He traverses the British North American do- 
minions onee in two years ; and making the 
circuit of the world, returns to London. 

Thence are next the governors, th efactort 
of districts, having charge of several poets. 
They are partners in the Company, men of 
force of character, property and business 
qualifications. There are under them factors 
of posts, then clerks, then traders, then voya- 
geurs. The Indian obtains a credit for his goods 
in most cases, and the traders are obliged to 
make severe journeys in the cold <K., winter, 
from village to village, clan to clan, a. . family 
to family. As fast as furs are caught they 
are collected, and taken to the post on dry 
trains, and the Indian who takes them credit, 
ed on the books of the Company. 

Bouchette was engaged in this lonely employ, 
ment in the winter of 183-, in the vicinity of 
Lac la Pluie, He was moving in a company 
of the Gens des Bois, a vicious, heartless and 
cruel tribe. As they journeyed on through 
the snow, their wild rice became exhausted; 
and yet the journey must be pursued without 
delay, yes, even without slackening their 
speed. Hard life ! How few people of the 
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States realise the pains that are endured 
every year in these far-off regions^ of trade ! 
How few of them are impressed with the 
idea that the life of the Indian is a continned 
struggle with famine ! He has nothing to live 
for hut food. In most parts of the Northwest, 
especially before yon reach the Buffalo re- 
gion, it is more than he usually does to pro- 
cure a regular and sufficient supply — ^not 
more than he can do, hut more than he actu- 
ally does. I£s confidence in the Great Spirit 
is unbounded — his capacity to resist hunger is 
astonishing. So it is with the Frenchman 
bred to the Indian life; but in the trial be^ 
tween French and Indian muscle on an empty 
stomach the Frenchman lags behind. So it 
was here ; and Bouchette was weary and faint 
He could not march with the iron-strung 
Grens des Bois. Hunger it is said, produces 
delirium as well as weakness. The Indian 
sustain him, and carry him forward a long 
time; but he' falls at last, and can travel no 
longer. They resolve to abandon him. It is 
many miles to the post, and the snow is deep. 
He is left, and the clan pass on. It may be 
like burlesque to compare that ugly woman's 
face, with a nose monstrous in size beyond all 
example, that irregular countenance, shapeless 
and broken as it is, to an angel's ; but the 
overgrojjrn squaw, with the heart of an angel 
of life and mercy, turned back to the side of 
the forsaken traveller. She gave him some 
kernels of rice ; but this did not produce a re- 
turn of strength. 

There is no faculty but at some moment has 
a capital use. Here the enormous size and 
strength of this Indian woman saved the life 
of a human being. 

She threw his listless body upon her back, 
and brought it to the fort alive. Her care did 
y^^"\notend here. The usual fever that follows 
^pxposure and extreme suffering from frost, 
4*tacked Bouchette with rigor. No mother or 
wife would have shown more watchfulness 
than did this misshapen northern girl to a man 
almost a stranger, and no more related by blood 
or obligations than any other member of the 
human race. 

He recovered, and returning with the tribe 
to La Pointe, his first act was to search out a 
priest, and make her his wife. 

Whether it was a mere fancy, excited by the 
story of her acts ; or that, in fact, the rugged 
and almost deformed physiognomy of this 



woman still exhibited traces of the kindness 
that reigned in her heart, I cannot with cer- 
tainty assert; but we thought, alter the recital 
of Bouchette, that her eye had a more gentie 
expression, her voice a milder tone, and her 
general manner more tender bearing, tha 
others of her tribe and sex. 

Is her husband a man-eater? Cannibalism, 
dreadful to civilised persons, is none the less so 
to the mind of an Indian; and yet it is not 
uncommon among them. There is a super- 
stition among them, that a man who has once 
tasted human fiesh becomes possessed of a 
passion for that kind of food. They imagine 
that he feels a new desire, and looks upon a 
young child, as a drunkard, on the morning 
after a debauch, longs for his dram. When 
Mr. Henry was journeying along the northern 
shore of the lake, about 1770, a young man 
came into his camp from the head of Gourlais 
Bay, nearly opposite White Fish Point. He 
had a wild eye. His haggard look to the other 
Indians was an evidence that he was a man- 
eater. Some one heard him say of the pa- 
pooses — ^"How fat they are !" There was an 
odor from his person so offensive that no one 
could remain in the same lodge with him. 
This, they said, was sufficient evidence that he 
had swallowed the flesh of his kindred. But 
he denied it. At length, search was made 
backward along his trail, and, not many miles 
from the shore, a ^ani was found, partly roasted 
upon a sharp stake near the ashes of an old 
camp fire. The party found other signs of the 
dreadful repast, and returning with the hand 
in their possession, the young man confessed 
that it had formed part of his meal. He had 
been in company with two men and one woman. 
It was winter, and starvation overtook them in 
the mountains of Canada. The two youog 
men agreed to kill the two others first, and eat 
them. When this supply was exhausted, they 
sat down — ^both minds intent upon the deed 
which was to follow. All the cunning of the 
Indian, his capacity for concealing his thoughts, 
his strategy and duplicity, were now brought 
into action. The life of one staked against 
the life of the other! — such were their secret 
and horrible thoughts. They go in turn to 
the hills in search of game, yet nothing Ib 
taken. I have said that cannibalism is repul- 
sive everywhere, even where it is practised. 
The inhabitantis of the Australian islands do 
not seem to indulge in it from pleasure or halnt, ■ 
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bttt as a method of glutting a savage revenge 
upoD their enemies, or of gratifying some god 
who requires such rites. It is thus with the 
northern Indians. The mass of them regard 
it with horror. But when, after long exposure 
to cold and hunger ; rabid, weary, and hope- 
less — ^when, after enduring for days, as he 
knows how to do, and no sign of relief ap- 
pears, it is allowable for a party thus situated 
to decide upon whom the lot shall fall. The 
overruling principle of self-preservation, as in 
the case of an overladen boat at sea, by gene- 
ral consent determines that there must be a 
victim. In the North American forests, as on 
the ocean, the weakest of the party, some 
woman, or old man, is first taken. 

When Mr. Henry was engaged in one of his 
remote expeditions, he says he had great diffi- 
culty in protecting a young woman from the 
knife of her companions. 

The party to whom our young man of Gour- 
lais Bay belonged, acted therefore in con- 
formity to ancient and savage custom, when 
they came to the determination that one of 
their number should be made a sacrifice. The 
same doctrine, put into further practice, applied 
to the weaker victims. The two survivors 
were now about carrying the principle to the 
last extremity, and the great question was, 
which of them should be the executioner, and 
who the sufferer. At last the cunning of the 
youngest prevailed, and, coming in from the 
woods unperceived, he shot his companion in 
the head. It was the hand of this man which 
was found at the old camp. 

Such is the Indian code ; but the man-eater 
is nevertheless an object of dread. The terri- 
ble appetite, of which he is supposed to be 
possessed, makes every one about him uneasy, 
especially the^oung and well-favored. His 
eye, they say, gloats upon a fat girl, like that 
of a caged and hungry tiger upon raw meat. 
He appears to be ready to spring upon the de- 
fenceless, to gratify the craving of a stomach 
vitiated by hunger and unnatural food. He is, 
in fact, dangerous, because, in many instances, 
delirium succeeds after so much violence done 
to the digestive organs. But, on the other 
hand, he has a charmed life. No bullet will 
hit him. Often, say they, has the man-^ter 
been shot at, and the ball produces no effect. 
In this case, Henry relates that one of th^ com- 
pany, to make the deed effectual, passed slily 



behind the murderer, and sank the hatchet deep 
into his head. 

Our good Frenchman, Bouchette, confirmed 
the details given by Henry seventy-five years 
ago. He had himself seen these creatures, the 
** man-eaters," upon whom the tribes look with 
suspicion, and even horror. A member of our 
party had noticed at La Pointe, among the In- 
dians who came to the payment, a large, fero- 
cious, and strange-looking Indian i with red and 
fiery eyes, who was shunned by his fellows — ^he 
was said to be a man-eater. He was apparently 
insane, or partially so, and had the look of a 
demon more than of a man. 

Bouchette had been still better acquainted 
with such characters. In the winter of 183-^ 
he was ordered to spend the season in the vi- 
cinity of the " Lake of the Woods," and, erect- 
ing a small hut, passed many months in that 
solitary cabin. One stormy night, when sitting 
alone by the fire, the door softly opened, and 
a figure stood at the entrance. 

It was a man, bareheaded and barefooted, 
who stood motionless and ghostly, but evi- 
dently desirous to come in. His figure had 
been reduced to a mere skeleton. His coarse 
hair stood out from the head, stiff with snow 
and ice. His eyes glared as though he intend- 
ed to make a bound, seize the trader by the 
throat, and suck his flowing blood. The mouth, 
horrible sight, had no lips! Broad and un- 
sightly as it always was, it now grinned a hide- 
ous row of tusks, white, and never covered 
from the sight. Instead of a mouth, there 
existed a circular border of raw flesh, which 
the delirious wretch had gnawed away with his 
own teeth! Hunger, exposure and frost had 
done the rest, until the mere vestiges of hu- 
manity remained. He had tasted human fiesh, 
and his tribe not only avoided him, but sought 
his life. Goaded by the internal gnawings^ 
of gradual starvation, he wandered about in 
the snow, a maniac; true to only one instinct, 
the desire of food, and, if possible, of human 
food. 

In such a state of mind, the sy^em is said 
to be amazingly powerful to resist the effects 
of cold. But the demands of the stomach rise 
also, requiring, in proportion to the tempera- 
ture and excitement, an increased supply of 
that aliment, which Liebig says, like fuel, sus- 
tains the warmth of the system ; without it, 
the inner coatings of the organs of digestion, 
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irritated and inflamed, eonsume themselves, and 
send a maddening influeDce to the brain. 

Perhaps there is a fluid circulating from the 
tissue of the brain through the nerves, analo- 
gous to the blood, which the heart drives in- 
cessantly- to the minutest veins of the body. 
And when the stomach fails, this fluid, derived 
thence, becomes acrid and irritating to that de- 
gree, which produces delirium. Howeverthat 
may be, it is certain that hunger produces mad- 
ness. With such a sentinel at the door, what 
0hould the trader dol He seized his rifle, and 
pointing it towards the head of his visitor, 
prepared to fire — with a look more wild than 
before, the object, till now motionless, sprang 
back, and ran howling into the forest. On the 
next day he was discovered by some Indians 

and shot. [Democratic Review. 



ANGEL EVE. 

Thp-fe was a sadness with the angels, 
There was a gladness with us here, 

When our little Eve came to us, 
In the spring-time of the year. 

Then before the heavenly Father 
Bowed the Angels to the ground : 

«Oh ! our Father,^ asked they, mournful, 
*• Where can angel Eve be found t 

^ We have sought her, vainly sought her, 
All the fruits and flowers among ; 

But we found her harp was hanging 
In her chosen bower, unstrung.' 

Then out-spake the loving Father : 

* Seek her not in lands above, 
She has gone to regions earthly, 

On a mission of my love.' 

But we knew not that our darling 
Was a wandering angel -child •, 

Th6ugh the thought was with us often, 
When she gaz^ on us, and smiled. 

One sweet twilight in the autumn, 
When all around us was bright gold, 

And in the west the holy angels 
Their purple wings b%an to fold : 

Our little Eve^s smile beamed upon us 

As it never beamed before, 
And she straightway left the earthly, 

For the distant Eden-shore. 

There was gladness with the angels, 
There w«s sadness with us here, 

When our darling Eva went from us, 
In the winter of the year. 

Tet our thoughts, Hbat onoe were olinging 

To the earth, now rest above ; 
Thus is wrought the blessed mission 

Of our Holy Father's love. 

[Knickerbodier. 



THINffS DEPARTED, 

I USE the parlour, I am not ashamed to aaj 
it, of the Blue Pigeon. There was an attempt 
some months since, headed, I believe, by that 
self-edacated young jackanapes Squrrel, to 
prevail on the landlord to change the appella- 
tion of "parlour" into coflee-room; to sub- 
stitute horsehair-covered benches for the 
Windsor chairs; to take the sand off the 
floor, and the tobacco-stoppers off the table. 
/ opposed it Another person bad the impu- 
dence to propose the introduction of a horrible 
seditious publication, which he called a liberal 
newspaper. I opposed it. So I did the 
anarchical proposition to rescind our standing 
order, that any gentleman smoking a cigar 
instead of a pipe, on club nights, should be 
fined a crown bowl of punch. From this you 
will, perhaps. Sir, infer that I am a Conser- 
vative. Perhaps I am. I have my own 
opinions about Catholic Emancipation, Par- 
liamentary Reform, and the Com Laws. 

I have nothing to do with politics, nor 
politics Mith me, just now; bat I will tell 
you what object- 1 have in addressing you. I 
can't help thinking, coming home from the 
club, how curiously we adapt ourselves to the 
changes that are daily takinof place around 
us; how, one by one, old habits and old cus- 
toms die away, and we go about our business 
as unconcernedly as though they never had 
been. Almost the youngest of us — ^if be choose 
to observe, and can remember what he ob- 
serves — must have a catalogue of "things 
departed;" of customs, ceremonies, institu- 
tions, to which people were used, and which 
fell gradually into disuse; which seemed, 
while they existed, to be almost neeessaries of 
life, and for which now they don't oare the 
value of a Spanish bond. There was a friend 
of mine, a man of genius, whose only fault 
was his continuous drunkenness, who used to 
say, that the pith of the whole matter lay in 
the "doctrine of averages." I was never a 
dab at science and that sort of thing; but I 
suppose he meant that there was an average 
in the number of his tumblers of brandy and 
water, in the comings up of new fashions, and 
in the goings down of old ones ; then of the 
old ones coming up again, and so vice versdf 
till I begin lo get muddled (morally muddled, 
of course), and give up the doctrine of ave- 
rages in despair. 
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I hare a copiom colleetion in my memory 
of thiBgs departed. I am no chicken (though 
not the gray-headed old fogy that insulting 
Squrrel presumes to call me) ; but if I were 
' to tell you a tithe of what I can remember in 
the way of departed fashions, manners, and 
customs, the very margins of this paper would 
be flooded with type. Let me endeavour to 
recall a few — a very few only — of what I call 
things departed. 

Hackney-coaches, for instance. Why, a boy 
of twelve years of age can remember them ; 
and yet, where are they now? Who thinks 
of them? Grand, imposing, musty-smelling. 
Unclean old institutions they were. Elabo- 
rate heraldic devices covered their panels; 
dim legends used to be current amongst us 
children, that they had all been noblemen's 
carriages once upon* a time, but falling — with 
the princely houses they appertained to — ^into 
decay, had so come to grief and hackney- 
coach-hood. They had wonderful coachmen, 
too— imposing individuals, in coats with capes 
infinite in number. How they drove 1 How 
tiiey cheated! How they swore! The 
keenest of your railway cabbies, the most ex- 
tortionate of your crack Hansoms, would have 
paled before the unequalled Billingsgate of 
those old-world men, at the comprehensive 
Banner in which you, your person, costume, 
morals, family, and connections, were cursed. 
As all boatpien at Portsmouth have (or say 
they have) been Nelson's coxswain, so used I 
to believe every hackney^coachman I saw to 
be the identical Jarvey who had been put in- 
side his own vehicle by the Prince of Wales, 
and driven about the metropolis by. that 
frolicsome and royal personage, in comply 
with Beau Brummell, Colonel Hanger, and 
Philippe Egalite. But the hackney-coach is 
now one of the things departed. There is 
one— one still, I believe — stationed in the envi- 
rons of North Audley Street^ Oxford Street 
I have seen it — ^a ghostly, unsubatantial 
pageant — flit before me, among eabs gnd om- 
nibuses, like a vehicular phantom ship. The 
coachman is not the rubicund, many-caped 
Jehu of yore. He is a thin, weazened old man 
in a jacket (Hear it !) and Wellington boots. 
The armorial bearings on the coach panels 
are defaced; the springs creak; the wheels 
stumble as they roll. I should like to know 
the man who has the courage to call that 



hackney-coach off the stand,' A^d to ride in it. 
He must be a Conservative. 

What have they done with the old hack- 
ney-coaches? Have they sent them to Paris 
as raw materials for barricades? Are their 
bodies yet mouldering, as in a vale of dry 
bimes, in some Long Acre coach-builder's 
back-shop ? and some day, mounted on fresh 
springs, fresh painted and fresh glazed, newly 
emblazoned with heraldic lies, with flaunting 
hammercloths and luxurious squabs, are they 
to roll once more to eourtly levee, or civic 
feast, to atop the way at ball or opera, to 
rattle nobility to the portals of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, to be married, or follow it, 
creeping, and with windows up, to be buried I 

What have they done with the old cabrio- 
lets, too— the bouncing, rattling, garishly- 
painted cabs, with a hood over the passenger, 
and a little perch on one side for the driver 1 
They upset apple-stalls often — their fares too 
frequently. Their drivers were good whips, 
and their horses skittish. Where are they 
now? Do they ply in the streets of Sydney 
or San Francisco, or have their bodies been 
cut up, years ago, for firewood and lucifer- 
matches ? 

Intimately connected, in association and in 
appearance, with the Jarveys, were the Char- 
leys, or watchmen. They went out with oil 
lamps, the Duke of Wellington's ministry, 
and the Bourbon family. Like the coachmen, 
they wore many-caped coats ; like them, they 
wore loW'Crowned bats, and were rubicund 
in the countenance; like them, they were 
abusive. In the days of our youth we used 
to beat these Charleys, to appropriate their 
rattles, to suspend them in mid air, like 
Mahomet^ coffin, in their watch-boxes. Now- 
ardays, there be stern men. Policemen, in oil- 
skin hats, with terrible truncheons, and who 
"stand no nonsense ;" they do all the beating 
tbenwelves, and lock us up, when we would 
strive to knock them down. There is yet, to 
this day, a watch-box — a re^ monumental 
watch-box standing, a telic of days gone by 
— somewhere near Orchard Street, Portman 
Square. It has been locked up for years; 
and great-coated policemen pass it nightly, on 
their beat, and cast an anxious glance towards 
it, lest night prowlers should be concealed be- 
hind its worm-eaten walla. 

And, touching great coats, are not great 
coats themselves among the things departed ? 
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We have Palet6ts (the name of which many 
have assumed), Ponchos, Burnouses, Syl- 
phides, Zephyr wrappers, Chesterfields, 
Llamas, Pilot wrappers, Wrap-rascals, Bis- 
uniques, and a host of other garments, more 
or less answering the purpose of an over coat. 
But where is the great coat — the long, volu- 
minous, wide-skirted garment of brown or 
drab broad-cloth, reaching to the ankle, pos- 
sessing unnumbered pcKskets; pockets for 
bottles, pockets for sandwiches, secret pouches 
for cash, and side pockets for bank-notes 1 
This venerable garment had a cape, which, 
in wet or snowy weather, when travelling 
otltside the Highflyer coach, you turned over 
your head. Your father wore it before you, 
and you hoped to leave it to your eldest son. 
Solemn repairs — careful renovation of buttons 
and braiding were done to it, from time to 
time. A new great coat was an event— ^a 
thing to be remembered as happening once or 
80 in a lifetime. 

There are more coaches and coats that are 
things departed, besides hackney-coachmen 
and long great coats. Where are the short 
stages? Where are the days when we >vent 
gipsying, in real stage-coaches, from the 
Flower Pot, in Bishopsgate Street, to Epping 
Forest, or to Kensington, or to the inaccessible 
Hampstead? The time occufned in those 
memorable journeys now suffices for our trans- 
portation to Brighton — ^fifty-two good English 
miles. Where is the Brighton eoach itself? 
its four blood horses ; the real, live baronet, 
who coached it for a livelihood ; and, for all 
the "bloody hand" in his scutcheon, sent 
round his servant to collect the gratuitous 
half-crowns from the passengers. 

Things departed are the pleasant view of 
London from Shooter's Hill, the houses on 
-^ the river, and, over all, the great dome of 
St Paul's blooming through the smoke. What 
is the great North Road now ? one of the 
Queen's highways, and nothing more ; but, 
in those days, it was the great coaching 
thoroughfare of the kingdom. Highgate 
flourished; but, where is Highgate now? 
I was there the other day. The horses 
were gone, and the horse-troughs, and the 
horse-keepers. Yet, from the window of the 
Gate-house I could descry in one coup cTcail, 
looking northwards, thirteen pitbliohtmses. The 
street itself was deserted, save by a ragged 
ehild, struggling with a pig for the battered 



remnant of a kettle. I wondered who sup- 
ported those pubiic^houses now ; whether the 
taps were rusty, and the pots dull; or, 
whether in sheer desperation at the paucity of 
custom, the publicans had their beer from 
one another's houses, and at night, smoked 
their pipes and drank their grog in one 
another's bar-parlours. So, yet wondering 
and undecided, I passed through Highgate 
Archway — where no man ofiered to swear me 
— and came to the turnklpe, where I saw a 
lamentable illustration of the hardness of the 
times, in the tumkipe-man being obliged to 
take toll in kind; letting a coster-monger, 
and a donkey-cart through for vegetables; 
and a small boy, going Islington-wards, for an 
almost bladeless knife. 

Where is Cranboum Alley? where that 
delightful maze of dirty, narrow, little 
thoroughfares, leading froin Leicester Square 
to St Martin's Lane ? There was an alley of 
bonnet shops — ^behind whose dusty windows 
faded Tuscans and Leghorns were visible, 
and at the doors of which stood women, 
slatternly in appearance, but desperate and 
accomplished touters. Man, woman, or child, 
it was all the same to them ; if they had 
made up their minds that you were to 
buy a bonnet, buy one you were obliged 
to do, unless gifted with rare powers for 
withstanding passionate persuasion and awful 
menace. Piteous stories were told of feeble- 
minded old gentlemen emerging from the 
"courts," half-fainting, laden with bonnet- 
boxes, and minus their cash, watches and 
jewellery, which they had left behind them, in 
part payment for merchandise which they 
had bought, or had been compelled to buy. 
The Lowther Arcade was not built in those 
days; and, in Cranbourn Alley, there were 
toy-shops, and cheap jewellery warehouses, 
and magazines for gimcracks of every de- 
scription. Moreover, in Cranboum Alley was 
there not Hamlet's — ^not Hamlet the Dane, 
but Hamlet, the silversmith! How many 
times have I stood, wondering, by those dirty 
windows, when I ought to have been wending 
my way to Mr. Wackerbarth's seminary for 
young gentlemen ! Peering into the dim ob- 
scurity, dimly making out stores of gigantic 
silver dish-covers, hecatombs of silver spoons 
and forks — Pelions upon Ossas of race-cups 
and church services, — Hamlet was, to me, 
a sjrnonyme with boundless wealth, inex- 
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htnstible credit, the payment of CodsoIs — ^the 
grandeur of commercial Britain, in fact 
Hamlet, Cranboum Alley, and the Consti- 
tatioD I Yet Cranboum Alley and Hamlet are 
both things departed. 

In the shops in this neighbourhood they 
sold things which have long since floated 
down the sewer of Lethe into the river of 
Limbo. What has become of the tinder-box ? 
—the box we never could find when we 
wanted it; the tinder that wouldn't light; 
the flint and steel that wouldn't agree to 
strike a light till we had exhausted our 
patience, and chipped numerous small pieces 
of skin and flesh from our fingers? Yet 
Bacon wrote his ^ Novum Organum," and 
Bhickstone his "Commentaries," by tinder- 
box-lighted lamps : and Guy Faux was very 
nearly blowing up the Legislature with a 
tinder-box-lighted train. The tinder-box is 
gone now; and, in its place, we have ^nister- 
looking splints, made from chopped-up coffins ; 
which, being rubbed on sand-paper, send forth 
a diabolical glare, and a suffocating smoke. 
Bat they do not fail, like the flint and steel, 
and light with magical rapidity ; so, as every- 
body uses them, I am obliged to do so too. 

And, while I speak of lights and smoke, 
another thing departed comes before me. 
There is no such a thing as a pipe of tobacco 
now-a^ys, sir. I see English gentlemen go 
about smoking black abominatians like Irish 
W^e-women. I hear of Mile's, Burns' cutty 
pipes, Narghiles, Chiboucks, meerschaums, 
hookahs, water pipes, straw pipes, and a host of 
other inventions for emitting the fumes of to- 
bacco. But where, sir, is the old original alder- 
Baan pipe, the churchwarden's pipe, the unadul- 
terated ** yard of clay?" A man was wont 
to moisten thei stem carefully with beer ere he 
pot it to his lips ; when once it was alight, it 
kept alight; a man could sit behind that pipe, 
bnt can a man sit behind the ridiculous fig- 
ments they call pipes now? The yard of 
clay is departed. A dim shadow of it lingers 
sometimes in the parlours of old city taverns ; 
I met with it once in the Bull Rmg at Birming- 
^ I have heard of it in Chester ; but in 
its entirety, as a popular, acknowledged pipe, 
it must' be numbered with the things that 
were. 

Where are the Franks? I do not allude 
to the warlike race of Northmen, who, under 
the sway of Pharamond, first gave France its 



name; neither do I mean those individuals 
who, rejdicing in the appellation of Francis, 
are willing to accept the diminutive of Frank. 
I mean those folded sheets of letter-paper, 
which, being endorsed with the signature of 
a peer, or of a Member of Parliament, went 
thenceforward post-free. There were regular 
frank-hunters — men who could nose a Member 
who had not yet given all his franks away, 
with a scent as keen as ever Cuban blood- 
hound had for negro flesh. He would give 
chase in the lobby; run down the doomed 
legislator within the very shadow of the 
Sergeant-at- Arms' bag-wig; and, after a brief 
contest, unfrank him on the spot. They were 
something to look at, and something worth 
having, those franks, when the postage to 
Edinburgh was thirteen-pence. But the 
franks are gone — gone with the procession of 
the mail-coaches on the first of May ; they 
have fallen before little effigies of the sove- 
reign, printed in red, and gummed at the 
back. English Members of Parliament have 
no franks now ; and the twenty-five (though 
of a metallic nature) allowed, till very lately, 
to the Members of the French Legislature, 
have even been abolished. 

I never think of franks without a regretful 
remembrance of another thing departed — a 
man who, in old times, stood on the steps of 
the Post-office in St Martin's le Grand, with 
a sheet of cartridge-paper, and whom I knew 
by the appellation of "it forms." "It forms," 
he was continually saying, " libw it forms a 
jockey-cap, now a church-door, a fan, a mat, 
the paddle-boxes of a steamer, a cocked hat; " 
and, as he spoke, he twisted the paper into 
something bearing a resemblance to the articles 
he named. He is gone ; so is the sheet of fools- 
cap toe used to twist into the semblance of 
cocked hats, silkworm-boxes, and boats, when 
boys at school. The very secret of the art is 
lost in these degenerate days, I verily believe, 
like that of making Venetian bezoar, or* 
staining glass for windows. 

Whole hosts of street arts and street artists 
are among the things departed. Where is the 
dancing bear, with his piteous brown muzzle 
and uncouth gyrations ? Where is the camel ? 
Where the tight-rope dancers ? the performers 
on stilts ? Where are these gone ? Say not 
that the New Police Act has abolished them ; 
for though that sweeping piece of legislation 
has silenced the dustman's bell, and bade the 
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muffin boy cry muffins no more, we have still 
,the organ-grinders with, or without, monkeys, 
the Highland bag-pipes, and the acrobats. 
The fantoccinis are almost extinct; and I 
suppose Punch will go next. It is all very 
well, aod right, and proper, of course. Dancing 
bears, and cauHils, monkeys, and fantoccinis, 
are all highly iiBmoral, no doubt ; but I should 
just like to see what the British Constitution 
would be without Punch and Judy. 

The small-coal man is gone; the saloop 
stall; the blind man and his dog are be- 
coming TaT<R aves ; the grizzled Turk with a 
dirty turban, and a box of rhubarb before 
him, is scarcely ever to be met with. In his 
stead we have a liver-coloured Lascar, shiver- 
ing in white cotton robes, selling tracts of the 
inflammatory order of Piety, and occasionally 
offering them in exchange for gin. Age, 
caprice, the encouragement of new favourites, 
are driving these old-established ornaments 
of the streets away. 

I do not quarrel so much with the ever- 
changing fashions in dress. I can give up 
without a sigh the leg-of-mutton sleeves, those 
dreadful pear-shaped monsters of silk and 
muslin, they wore about the year '30. I will 
not clamour for the revival of the bishop's 
sleeves — unwieldly articles that were always 
either getting squashed flat as a pancake in a 
crowd, or dipping into the gravy at dinner. 
I will resign the monstrous Leghorn hats— 
the short- waisted p6lisses,the Cossack trousers, 
and flaming stocks in which we arrayed our- 
selves, when George the Fourth was king; 
but let me drop one tear, heave one sigh, 
to the memories of pig-tails and Hessian 
boots. 

Both are things departed. One solitary 
pig-tail, I believe, yet feebly flourishes in some 
/ remote comer of the agricultural diatriets of 
England. It comes up to town during the 
season ; and I have seen it in New Burlington 
Street The Hessians, though gone from the 
lower extremities of a nation, yet find abiding 
place on the calves of the Stranger in Mr. 
Kotzebue's play of that name, and ov^ the 
portals of some bootmakers of the old school. 
The Hessians of our youth are gone. The 
mirror-polished, gracefully outlined, silken 
tasselled Hessians exist no more — those famous 
boots, the soles of which Mr. Brummell caused 
to be blacked, and in the refulgent lustre 
of which the gentieman of fashion immor- 



talised by Mr. Warren was wont to share 
himself. 

Of the buildings, the monuments, the streets, 
which are go&e, I will not complain. I can 
spare that howling desert in the area of 
Leicester Fields, with its battered railings, its 
cat-haunted parterres, its gravel walks, usurped 
by snails, and overgrown with weeds. I like 
Mr. Wild's Great Globe better. I can dispenw 
with the old Mews of Charing Cross, and the 
bill-covered hoarding surrounding them, 
though I love the latter, for the first announce* 
ment of the first play I ever saw, was pasted 
there. I like Trafalgar Square (barring the 
fountains) better. I ean surrender the horrible 
collection of mangy sheds, decomposed vegett. 
bles, and decaying baskets, which used to blodc 
up Farringdon Street, and which they called 
Fleet Market I can renounce, though with 
a sigh, the Fleet Prison, acquiesce in the 
superiority of New Oxford Street over St 
Giles's vad the Holy Land, aad of Victoria 
Street, as compared with the dirt^and squalor 
and crime of Westminster. Yet let me heave 
one sigh for King's Cross, that anomaioos 
little area where many roads converge, and 
many monuments have stood. There was a 
stone monster, an adamantine Guy Fawkes, 
which was traditionally supposed to represent 
Greorge the good, the magnificent, the great; 
his curly wig, his portiy mien, his affable 
countenance. littie boys used to chalk their 
political ofdnion freely on the pedestal, accom- 
panied by rough cartoons of their parents, 
and guardians, their pastors and masters; 
omnibus drivers and conductors pointed the 
finger of hilarity at it as they passed by ; it 
was a great statue. They have token it away, 
with the Small-pox Hospital into the bargaiO) 
and though they have set up another George, 
stirrupless, hatiess, and shoeless, in Trafalgar 
Square, and the Hospital is removed elae^ 
where, the terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway, and the pedestal with three big lamps 
now standing in their stead, are a dia-sight 
to mine eyes, and make me long for the 
old glories of King's Cross and Battle 
Bridge. 

Smithfield is going. Tyburn is gone (I am 
not such an old fogy, Mr. Squrrel, as to be 
able to remember that ; nor so stanch a Con- 
servative as to regret it, now that it is gone). 
Bartholomew Fair is gone. Greenwich Fair 
going. Chalk Farm Fair a melancholy mockery 
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of merrioient. Let me ask a few more inter- 
rogations, and let me go too. 

Where are the fogs? Light brumous 
vapours I see hangfaing over London, in 
December ; but not the fogs of my youth. 
They were orange-coloured, substantial, pal- 
pable fogs, that you could cut with a knife, or 
bottle up for future inspection. In those fogs 
vessels ran each other down on the river; 
link-boys were in immense request ; carriages 
and four drove into eheuuats* shops and over 
bridges; and in the counting house of Messrs. 
Bingo, Mandingo, and Flamingo, where I was 
a small boy, copying letters, we burnt candles 
in the rusty old sconces all day long. I saw 
a fog, a real fog, the other day, travelling per 
rail from SoutJiampton ; but it was a white 
one, and gave me more the idea of a balloon 
voyage, than of the fog defado. 

Gone with the logs are the link-boys, the 
sturdy, impudent varlets, who beset you on 
marky nights with their flaming torches, 
and the steady-going, respectable, almost 
aristeeratio link-bearers« with silver badges 
often, who had the monopoly of the doors of 
the opera, and of great men's houses, when balls 
or parties were given. I knew a man once 
who was in the habit of attending the nobilities' 
entertainments, not by the virtue of an invita- 
tion, hut by the grace of his own indomitable 
impudence, and by the link-boys' favour. An 
evening costume, an unblushing mien, and a 
crown to the link-boy, would be sufficient to 
make that worthy bawl out lus name and 
style to the hall-porter ; the hall-porter would 
shout it to the footman ; the footman yell it 
j to the groom of the chiimbers ; while the 
latter intoning it for the benefit of the lady 
or gentleman of the house, those estimable 
persons would take it for granted that they 
nu$t have invited him; and so bowing and 
complimenting, as a matter of coarse, leave 
him without restriction to his abominable 
deviees, in the way of dancing, flirting, ecarte 
playing, and supper-eaiiiig. Few and tW 
between are the link-boys in this present 
1352. The running footmen with the flam- 
beaux have vanished these many years; 
and the only mementos surviving of their 
existence are the blackened eitinguishers 
attaeiied to the area railingd of some old- 
iuahioned houses about Grosveaor Square. 
With the flambeaux,, the sedan-ahairs have 
also disappearod; tha drunkea iri»h chtdv- 



men who carri^ them ; tiie whist-loving old 
spinsters, who delighted to ride inside them* 
I have seen disjecta membra — venerable ruins, 
here and there, of the sedan-chairs at Bath, at 
Cheltenham, at Brighton; but the bones 
thereof are marrowless, and its eyes without 
speculation. 

The old articles of furniture that I loved, 
are things departed. The mirror, with its 
knobby gilt frame, and stunted little branches 
for candles, the podgy eagle above it, and 
its convex surface reflecting your face in an 
eccentrie and distorted manner; the dumb 
waiter, ugly and useful ; the dear old spinnet, 
on which aunt Sophy used to play those 
lamentable pieces of music, the ^Battle 
of Prague" and the " Caliph of Bagdad ;" 
the old chiflfonnier, the "whatnot," and the 
*' Canterbury ;" the work-box, with a view of 
the Pavilion at Brighton on the lid; the 
Tunbridge ware, (supplanted now by vile, 
beautifully-painted, artistical things of papier- 
mache, from Birmingham, forsooth,) — gone, 
and for ever. 

Even while I talk, whole crowds of " things 
departed" flit before me, of which I have 
neither time to tell, nor your patienee to hear. 
Po«t-bo3?s, " wax-ends from the palace," Dutch- 
pugs, black footmen, the window-tax, the Palace 
Courts Gfttton, and old Sarum ! What will go 
next, I wonder 1 Temple-Bar, Lord MayorV 
Day, or the ** Gentleman's Magazine ?" 

Well, well : it is all for the best, I presume. 
These trivial things that I have babbled of, 
have but departed with the leaves and the 
melting snow — with the hopes that are ex- 
tinguished, and the ambition that is crushed-^ 
with dear old friends dead, and dearer friend- 
ships severed. I will be content to sit on the 
milestone by the great road, and, smoking my > 
pipe, watch the chariot of life, with Youth or 
the box and Pleasure in the dicky, tear by 
M\\ the du9t thrown up by its wheels has 
whitened my hair, and it shall be my time to 
be numbered among the things departed. 

[Hoiuehold Words. 



Some hearts, like evening primroses, open 
most beautifully in the shadows of life. 

A mother's purity refines the child's heart 
and manners. 

Every noble buUdjng fi^ves influence to a 
better taate. 
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imO HOURS OF LONDON LABOR. 

The following article on a subject which 
has excited much discussion in England, as 
well as in this country, is extracted from a 
work which will shortly be published by Lane 
and Scott The extract will give some idea, 
both of the man who is the subject of the 
book and of the style of the author : 

One of the oldest servants of the firm re- 
lated to me their progress from the old hours 
to those now established. When he entered 
the ^ business," it was small ; all resided in the 
house. The hours were nominally from six in 
the morning to nine at night; but it was gene- 
rally ten and sometimes eleven oVlock before 
they could retire, and these hours continued 
even after some of them lived away from the 
premises. As ** Mr. Samuel" began to take a 
lead in the business, he would often express 
dissatisfaction with this state of things. ^ It 
is not rational," he would cry, "you ought to 
be at home with your families; we mig^t 
just as well get done sooner." As the whole- 
sale trade sprung up, of course there was an 
increa»ng press of work ; and every now and 
then he would say, *' I do not like to see you 
here ; I want to see you at home : we must 
get done sooner." He made efibrts and pre- 
sently the bell was regularly rung every night 
at half-past eight This was a wonderful re- 
lief, and the men were well content ** Mr. 
Samuel" was of course pleased with the im- 
provement for a time, but he soon began to 
feel that they had not gone far enough in the 
right direction. Presently he was again ex- 
pressing his dislike to see them working so 
late, and saying, " I don't see why we should 
not get done by seven, yes, by six o'clock." 
They thought this very kind of him, but quite 
impossible. Before long, however, they all 
^ found themselves starting for home at seven 
o'clock. Still he was not content ! he aimed 
at six o'clock, and gained it ; and then came 
the change whereby the work was done with- 
in the day, and the present result secured.' 
By bad arrangements, or by employing an in- 
sufficient number of hands, the plan of clear- 
ing off the orders of each day within the day 
might have been the very cause of endless de- 
tentions; but Mr. Budgett so adjusted his 
methods, that the effect was a clear and con- 
siderable gain to all. Among other arrange- 
ments tending to shorten the day, one very 



efficient one was that none of the mej^ left till 
all were ready ; if therefore the men in one 
department were behind, all the others were 
kept waiting. Of course they did not like the 
hinderancd, and those who caused it had abun* 
dant admonition : in this way the interest and 
the influence of the whole staff acted on each 
particular branch, and without any hint from 
the master about speed, and men were suf- 
ficiently prompted by their comrades. Thus 
with an increasing rush of bu8iness,-the hours 
of labor were abridged, and every man in that 
great establishment could daily turn home- 
ward at five or half-past five o'clock, with a 
full evening at leisure. 

And why upon earth should men in a shop 
or warehouse be condemned to toil in the 
hours which other men give to rest? Is it 
not enough, if from mom till eve they are 
pent up wd on the stretch? When the brick- 
layer lays down his trowel and the weaver 
quits his loom, when the reaper puts up his 
sickle, and the ploughman drives home his 
team, why should the shopman and ware- 
houseman kindle artificial light to witness far- 
ther drudgery? True the bricklayer or the 
ploughman has heavier muscular fatigue; but 
he has also the bright sun and the fresh air. 
His limbs are more taxed, but his vitals are 
more refreshed. It is one thing to spend 
twelve hours on a Bedfordshire farm, and an- 
other to spend twelve hours in a close shop or 
store. Within the last few years public feel- 
ing has much improved on this point The 
oppressed class have taken up their own 
cause, and a cry for early closing has reached 
the ears of all. In the higher circle of trade, 
something has been done; noble and valuable 
examples have been set by some important 
houses. Many have reaped the benefit in bet- 
ter health, in mental feasts, in spiritual priri- 
leges. I have joined men in a house of busi- 
ness both before and after their hours of 
work, in noble and profitable exercises; in 
meetings for prayer, for Christian philanthropy, 
and for self-improvement; and one has felt 
moved to say. Peace be on the house where 
men can spend such hours instead of submerg- 
ing all their waking life under the one turbid, 
headlong tide of London commerce. 

Some have heard so much of the early 
closing movement, that they ima^e the thing 
is accomplished. Why, just start for a walk 
in the streets of London some night at hatf' 
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past ten o'clock, and open your eyes. Take 
especially the lower and less airy neighbor- 
hoods. See how the windows glare and the 
shop-doors gape, as if commerce were sitting 
within all greedy and unsa4;isfied yet; and 
master and men, pale by the gas-light, were 
his slaves, waiting to bear to him any morsel 
of prey that may pass. See that close-smell- 
ing lumbered oil shop, with boxes and bun- 
dles, firkins and jars, chips, matches, candles, 
ill-odored paints, and all sorts of tmloveliness. 
See the youth with red hair and white cheeks, 
attentively waiting on that lady who asks for 
night-lights. That youth opened the door 
this morning as it was striking seven ; the 
shop clock now stands at a quarter to eleven 
and during those sixteen hours he has been 
there behind that dirty counter, among oils and 
ochres, white leads, black leads, red leads, 
shoe-blacking, lamp-black, and glue, indigo, 
rosm and grease — among sights and smells 
that never yet made eyes bright or olfactories 
happy. When he leaves this beauty of a shop, 
he will go up into the attic, and share a small 
roomvHth three or four comrades. Then to- 
morrow morning he will be there again be- 
hind the counter by seven o'clock; and be- 
cause to-morrow is the "preparation for the 
Sabbath," he will be immersed among his un- 
lovable commodities just up to the moment 
when midnight is passing into mom. Now 
shoald you wonder if those white cheeks grew 
whiter? — if his poor mother, who thought 
that when her son *' had got a place in Lon- 
don" he was in the way of well doing, should 
see him come home next autumn with death 
upon his lungs ? 

You ask the lady who has bought the night- 
lights, if she thinks it right to come to a shop 
at thb hour. She tells you, ^ No, she really 
does not like to be seen in a shop at such an 
hoar, but she and her husband were just re- 
turning home from a friend's, and remember- 
hig that she had no night-lights in the house, 
she procured them.** But when you speak of 
the poor youth who served her-— of his sixteen 
hours daily work, of his cheerless life and im- 
perilled health,—*^ O really that never struck 
me." No, to be sure, it never struck her, 
The clea soft, gentle tone — the good, kindly^ 
honest looc, tell yon conclusively that the fur- 
thest thing from her heart was harshness to 
tty mortal; yet, had she gone into such a 
ahop at that hour, and seen a son of her 



own there, it would probably have struck 
her. 

Even yet the state of things in London is 
very bad. The most protracted hours are 
still persisted in by the greater part of the 
grocers, chemists, oilmen, and tobacconists, by 
the lower class of drapers, and by the shops 
of every description in the closer and more 
unhealthy neighborhoods. The greatest im- 
provement has taken place in the highest class 
of shops, where, though urgently needed, it 
was not so urgently as in those which remain 
as bad as ever. A,t eleven o'clock on a Satur- 
day night, you may see young men in that 
grocer's shop over there, where they have 
been from seven in the morning. The sum- 
mer air is oppressive, the gas-lights are warm, 
their work is unceasing. They will not be at 
rest before the mom of Sunday : and one of 
those young men, I know, is a Christian bro^ 
ther, — a thoughtful, reading, upright, useful 
man — one who loves God and keeps his com- 
mandments — and to-morrow he will teach the 
children of others for love of their souls. I do 
declare it makes me indignant to see him shut 
up there at this hour. 

Even in the wholesale houses, .where the 
ordinary hours are tolerable, the protraction of 
labor in the busy season is really horrible. It 
is a fact, that just during the rush of the 
spring or autumn trade young men are often 
at work till midnight, and sometimes till one 
or two o*clock in the morning. After a man 
has been laboring for a whole day in the city» 
with its depressing air, with its haste, wear, 
and tax, that he is to go on laboring by gas- 
light from sunset to midnight, and then to pass 
into morning, is intolerable ; it is a pressure 
on human life and happiness which no plea of 
commerce, which no mass of lucre can justify. 
" Business must be done," is with some men 
the whole moral law of the warehouse ; the 
ten commandments, with all the words of 
charity, flee before it But no business must 
be done which mars happiness, risks life, 
presses and wears out your fellow-creatures 
for no higher end than to avoid " losing an 
account," or forfeiting an order. Perish your 
orders and your accounts, rather than any of 
my fellow-creatures should be made consump- 
tive, or should be rendered siekly for life; ay, 
rather than he should go on toiling with a 
heavy heart, feeling that man was crael to 
him and tempted to think that Providence i 
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indifTerent. If you cannot do all your busi- 
ness without grinding men, abridge it ; better 
do less than commit cruelty. Better that 
fewer invoices should be written' under your 
roof, than that hearts should be broken under 
it No power can compel you to undertake 
more woric than can be performed without 
oppression. How can you drive home, and 
dine and go to bed, knowing that in the murky 
city men are laboring by gas-light for your 
wealth alone? If ''business must be done" 
at those hours, do it yourself; break up your 
own evpnings, wear down your own health, 
make your own mother sorrow, make your 
own wife droop ; but do not inflkt all that on 
others. Not long ago a young man, who had 
been out on an errand from bis warehouse, 
vent into a room not far from it, and sat 
down for a while tp rest ; he was overcome 
with fatigue ; he said to a friend, '' I am worn 
out ; and to-night I shall probably be at work 
till one or two o'clock ; we have been for the 
last two nights. Messrs. — — may be very 
good Christians, but their religion is of no use 
to me." [Arthur'a Sueoestfal Merchant 
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TRIFLESw 

A cloud may intercept the son, 
A web by insect workers spuiv, 
Preserve the life within the frame, 
Or vapors take away th« same. 
A grain of sand upcm the sight 
May rob a giant of his might, 
Or needle point let out his breath 
And make a banquet meal for death. 

How often at a single word, 

The heart with agony is stirred, 

And ties that years could not have riven, 

Are scattered to the winds of heaven, 

A glance that looks what words would speak, 

Will speed the pulse and blanch the cheek : 

And thoughts, not looked, nor yet expressed, 

Create a chaos in the breast 

A smile of hope from those we love 
May be an angel from above ; 
. A whispered welcome in our ears 
Be as the music of the spheres \ 
The pressure of a gentle hand 
"Worth all that glitters in the land 
Oh ! trifles are not what they seem. 
But fortune's voice and star supreme 1 

Never forsake a friend. When enemies 
gather round — when sickness falls on the 
heart'^when the world is dark and cheerless 
— ^is the time to try true friendship. The 
heart that has been touched will redouble its 
efforts when the friend is sad or in trouble. 
Adversity tries true friendship. They Who 
twB Imoi tlie scene ai distreaa^ bstlray their 



hypocrisy, and prove that interest only moves 
them, if you have a friend who loves you— 
who has studied your interest and happiness, 
be sure you sustain him in adversity. Let 
him feel that his former kindness was appre^ 
cii^d, that his love was not thrown away. 



THREE MD SIXPENCE. 

NouGHTENBOBouoH is a promising city on 
the banks of the Salmon, surrounded by a 
goodly neighbourhood of fair fields and plea- 
sant walks, and open in all directions to clear 
sun and air. It is half^ommeicial, half, 
fashionable. There is a sprinkling of good 
families, who live repntalifly, and give pleasant 
parties without seeking to ''make a dash" 
above their neighbours. Hence, there is 
sufficient demand for blano-mange and civcker 
bonbons to enable a pastrycook to pick up a 
snug fortune in twenty years or so. Alderman 
Cracknell was that fortunate pastrycook. He 
had amassed a very pretty property; inso- 
much that nobody was surprised when he 
became the Mayor of Noughtenborough. 

But Cracknell was not merely a pastry- 
cook and a mayor: he was a conscientious 
and kind-hearted man. He had several ehil- 
dren^ aind those who saw him heading the 
family procession to the okl parish church on 
a Sunday, or readmg the Bible to the same 
little assembly every evening before bed-time, 
could not but respoct the steady industry 
that had surrounded his children with every 
comfort, and the still higher sentimeot that 
directed their feelings of gratitude to its proper 
object. " Only a pastrycook," or ** Risen from 
nothing," were expressions of envy he did 
not care a bun about 

Our Mayor gave away much that people 
knew of^ snd a great deal more that no one 
but the receiver ever heard of. He was libe- 
ral, also, in matters oomteoted with church 
repairs; although he had not the smallest 
;mxiety about mediseval revivals. The one 
great wish he had at heart Wa» the educaUott 
of the. poor. He had already built one or two 
schools, alnuiBt at his o\Yn expencer snd be 
looked sfaa]i)lx after everybody cooneeted with 
them. Every poor boy or girl in the place * 
knew the Mayor, we might almost say, perw 
sonally*--^ knowledge whiofaneithor the liveiy 
of sn aldeormon nor the tUle of ittsfior hadrg 
evtf tended-, to distsBcd« 
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Nor was this taste for education a mere 
joining in a popular cry, or the result of 
a desire to depress the higher classes hy 
devating the low ; for Mr. Cracknell, in his 
earlier and humble capacity of assistant to 
the old firm of Gun & Co., Belgravia, London, 
had always been a seeker after a better class 
of knowledge than two years at a day-school 
eoold have furnished. Because his time and 
opportunities had been small, his employment 
of them had been more earnest ; and, as his 
position gradually bettered, when he em- 
barked, after much struggling and rigid eco- 
nomy, in business ^ on his own account," he 
kept increasing his application with his 
leisure. Henee, at the age of fifty-one the 
Mayor of Noughtenborough was a man of 
varied and ua^ul information, as well digested 
as acquired, and with powers of thought and 
inteUigence which, while they had never 
raised Mm "above his business," had made 
him the sought companion of many men 
moving in a superior class. His retirement 
from business had now broken down every 
prejudice, even on the part of many families, 
who had only associated the name of Crack- 
nel! with wedding breakfasts, lenl plate, and 
pound-cake hedgehogs. 

The Mayor was not a deep linguist The 
small smattering of Latin which he had picked 
up at Park-house " Commercial and Classical " 
Academy, had not been sufiered to dwindle 
away, and he had scrambled together some 
French at an evening class, and had subse- 
quently learnt to write, read, and speak that 
language thoroughly well. But he was an 
encyclopedia of general social knowledge and 
anecdote. Furthermore, he understood the 
law more perfectly than a great many of its 
practitioners; but on ♦* Church Antiquities" 
he was tremendous. It was his pet subject, 
and his knowledge of the law was rather 
sought with reference thereunto. He was 
pathetic on the desecration of old cathedrals; 
and indignant that places destined for the 
woiship of God should be degraded into show 
places for the emolument of the lay or cleri- 
cal proprietors. He eould not conceive why 
. a few dozen people, crammed into a narrow, 
ill-warmed, ill-ventilated "choir,'' formed a 
fitting congregation in a building constructed 
to hold thousands. He could not help won- 
^ring why there were grand organs in many 
ttfthe London churches, which were t5onfined 
4 



and ill-ad^ted to display the power of the 
instruments ; while those in many of the 
cathedrals were small, out of repair, and 
ineffective. But, like most m^[i of business, 
who have made money, his grand doubts 
and difficulties settled upon financial points. 

Although the acquirements of our Mayor 
had never been distinguished for 

8v/»a5+a^— 1 v/8-f v^'y X 2»+yz, 

or any other of the ingenious tortuosities into 
which the imaginations of budding Cantabs, 
are expanded; although the remotest idea 
of squaring the circle never entered his head, 
and even the p<ms ctsinorttm would pro- 
bably have proved as treacherous to his 
mental footsteps as the bridge in .the Vision 
ofMirza; still he was a terribly skilful man 
at figures. At home he knew wh^re every 
farthing went, and how, and to'wjiom, fmd 
what for, and with what loss or. profit, ^t.a 
vestry he was equally useful. He could tell 
what money had been voted for such and such 
a purpose ; and woe betide any mistakes on 
the part of the recipients' or administrators! 
Hapless was the board of guardians upon 
whom his sarcasm, and, worse still, his minute 
knowledge of facts, once opened itself 1 Woe 
betid6 the butcher or baker whose " contract " 
was broken ! As for luxurious parish dinners 
out of the funds properly belonging to the 
^oor, Mr. Cracknell, ^ like Moli^re's Mock 
Doctor, had changed all that 

But when Mr. Cracknell sat down to 
his Church history studies, the "figures'" 
bothered him completely. Do what he would, 
he could not understand church arithmetic. 
When Jack Miller, the collector of poor's 
rates, absconded, taking with him the vfifa 
of his "security," who but Cracknell first 
discovered, and then adjusted, the deficient 
money 1 When the Goodman's Fields charity 
had lain dormant, who had called. upon tiie 
tastees to refund, and who had calculated 
the sum to be refunded^ but Cracknell ? 
No; whatever might be the matter with 
other people's heads, Mr. Cracknell felt that 
his own head, like his heart, was in the 
right pla^e. Let us see what was the arith- 
metical difficulty that could puzzle a man 
whose arithmetic was the terror even of work- 
house contractors and.oounty court attorneys. 

As you look from a little terrace in front 
of the "line and Twine," Traddler's Hill, 
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yon see the whole city of Noughtenborough 
spread out before you, like a raised map, and 
looking very active, cheerful, populous, and 
well-built. There are plenty of old-fashioned 
houses within the town, but you cannot dis- 
criminate at this distance. The cathedral is 
the chief object. The spire is a grand one, and 
tops everything for miles and miles around, 
while its celestory, or long range of upper win- 
dows, relieved by light buttresses, and crowned 
with still lighter turrets, forms ^ a favourite 
resting-place for the eye, as it raises itself 
above the quiet stream of the Salmon Row, 
that winds round below the terrace on which 
we are lounging. The grey stone stands in 
pleasant contrast to the delicate blue of the 
sky, and the spire seems to direct all men's 
thoughts to the heaven towards which it 
rears its own head. 
On just such a calm summer^s day as is 
% most likely to make men thankful for what 
they have, without grumbling about what 
they have not, the Mayor might be seen 
walking along the terrace aforesaid. It 
was a rare thing to see the Mayor walking 
alone ; for although Mrs. Cracknell was rather 
an invalid, and seldom left home for any 
distance, he generally had a pretty daughter, 
married or unmarried, as the case might be, 
hanging on his arm, or else fiome old friend 
and companion in parochial or civil combats. 
But, on the present occasion, the Mayor was 
alone, and, we are sorry to say, had no com- 
panion but the uncomfortable words " Three 
AND Sixpence." 

Strange company, no doubt ; and too little 
to harass the mind of our steady-going 
Mayor. Had it been an over-charge for 
cab-fare, he would have settled it easily 
enough, simply by not paying it, or by "com- 
mitting" the extortioner. Had it been for a 
doll's bonnet, or a bottle of bouquet de la rose, he 
would only have kissed the extravagant little 
'daughter, and thanked Heaven that he had 
wealth enough to purchase many more such 
little luxuries for the "whole lot," as he 
familiarly called his family. But this " Three 
AND Sixpence" sate heavily on his soul. It 
was an incubus of other men's evils ; it was 
an indigestion arising from dinners eaten by 
his neighbours; it was a silver imprint, .in 
letters of current coin, telling a tale of other 
men's dishonesty, misappropriation, and im- 
posture. 



Just at that moment, the Very Reverend the 
Dean of Noughtenborough chanced to pass by, 
looking unexceptionably respectable, black, 
and sleek, with a hat and ciassock that even 
Wildgoose must have reverenced. He mored 
politely, and said, " Good morning" to the 
Mayor, who returned both the salutation and 
the wish. But, as he turned away from the 
Dean, he mentally, yet almost aloud, repeated 
the mysterious words "Three and Sixpehce." 

Anon, he met the Reverend Wittiglft 
Grypnell, Canon of Noughtenborough, also 
out for his morning's walk, and looking quite 
as respectable, black, and sleek, as the Dean. 
Again polite salutations were exchanged, and 
again the Mayor muttered the words " Three 
AND Sixpence." 

What could there be in the presence of the 
Dean and Canon of Noughtenborough so pan- 
fully suggestive of "Three and Sixpence?* 
Was the poor Mayor degenerating into mono- 
maniay and were clergymen the especial 
irritants that developed it % 

1^0 ; the solution of this enigma lay deep 
in the volumes of church history, over which 
our worthy Mayor had been poring ; and it is 
from those Volumes only that we can draw an 
explanation of his deep and solemn musings 
on this important financial subject. 

Centuries ago, when scarcely a sta'eet-fuU of 
wooden houses formed a village where now 
stands the city of Noughtenborough, when 
the river used to flood the country adlibUum^ 
and when monasteries were in t^eir flourish- 
ing state, there lived a certain widow, who 
had long since lost her husband in one battle 
somewhere, and all her sons in other battles 
elsewhere. Bowed down with grief, her only 
solace was the society of her daughter, the 
fairest flower of the whole neighbourhood for 
miles around, but whose youthful countenance 
bore sad marks of early sorrow. Many had 
wooed her, but she clung to her mother; and 
daughter and mother lived on their life of 
mourning till age and grief began to make 
them more alike. They might have been 
thought sisters in years, as well as in sadness. 

Wealth, abundant wealth, was theirs, and 
charity, the truest, the noUest, and the most 
unlimited, proclaimed the fact. Religion, 
deepened by grief, but not degraded into 
abject superstition, had adorned the monastery 
of Noughtenborough with a hundred te«ti- 
I monies of taste and liberdity, wbila pov^ 
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of every kind found relief proportionate to 
its deserts and its exigencies. 

Bat in all their deeds of charity, the ladies 
St Bridget's Mount had nothing so much at 
heart as the education of the most promising 
boys in their neighbourhood. Perhaps in the 
mind of the mother there ^ose some recol- 
lection of the noble youths whom she had 
seen speed forth in fiill steel, never to return, 
but to breathe out a last longing for a mother's 
blessing, while the horses of their retreating 
foes trod their corses on the battle-field. 
Perhaps the daughter bethought her of the 
returp of her last remaining brother, pale 
and wounded; how she had held the water 
to bis lips, bathed his parched forehead with 
her tears, and how he had laid his heavy head 
in her arms, and slept for ever. Perhaps it 
was such sad, such holy recollections, that 
made both the friends of every blooming boy 
they met, that wiped the tears of weeping and 
delinquent urchins, and that founded the school . 
of St. Laura in Noughtenborough. 

Attached to the monastery, the school was 
of limited extent and endowment, but suited 
to the wants of the times. Whep ploughing 
was more fashionable than reading, and fighting 
more popular than either, no one would- have 
expected a London University or King's Col- 
lege in a place like Noughtenborough. But, 
as the magnificent cathedral rose out of the 
humble monastery, as fighting gave place to 
human pursuits, and as refinement propor- 
tionately increased, the number of the " to be 
educated " had increased in a correspondingly 
extensive ratio. 

Such was, briefly, the history of the school 
now attached to the cathedral church of St. 
Laura, Noughtenborough. The Dean and 
Canons, who had stepped into the enjoyment 
of plenty of the old property of the monastery, 
were quiet, inofiensive people, dropped into 
good berths out of close fellowships, lucky 
tutorships to *' nobs," or the happy chance of 
being related to a Bishop. They lived well, 
died highly respected, and their places were 
gladly taken by new comers like themselves. 
In fiact, they were all alike. No one ever 
missed one of them, for if prosperity and 
port took him suddenly away, the new comer 
was BO like that no one found any difference. 
They paid their stated guinea, or five pounds, 
to particular charities, put a sovereign instead 
of a shilliD^ into the offertory, preached 



drowsy sermons on Sunday, and had large 
families of children, all with exemplary and 
methodical regularity. In fact, they were all 
copies of the- last — all rubbings of the same 
brass ; all equally black, grotesque, and im- 
perturbable. 

Among other "regularities" of this worthy 
order, their visit to the school-house twice a 
year was an important event. The Dean 
appeared in his full canonicals, the Canons in 
theirs, the boys conjugated and parsed, and 
all was "perfectiy satisfactory." But there 
were still only the same number of boys on 
the foundation, and "twelve poore boyes" 
alone received the benefit of the education 
provided by the pious ladies St. Bridget's 
Maunt. The master was permitted to receive 
other boys, as day scholars at an extra charge, 
and, as the original salary was only forty 
pounds a year, and he got much more by the 
day scholars, he neglected the others in pro- 
portion. In fact, the day scholars looked upon 
the foundation scholars as a respectable kind 
of " charity boys." 

Often had our kind-hearted Mayor lamented 
tiie unimproved and neglected condition of 
the school, and sadly had he contrasted its 
present state with the intentions contemplated 
by its pious and kindly founders. Clearly did 
he calculate how great ought to have been the 
means of education now at the command of 
the townspeople, had the money, left for that 
purpose, increased in the same manner as the 
incomes of tiie Bishop, the Dean, and the 
Chapter. But, with all his careful investigar 
tion of documents, his anxious searching into 
history, nothing satisfactory rewarded his 
labours. History appeared to be conveniently 
deficient just where a connecting link was 
most wanting ; abuses seemed to have grown 
up and vegetated in hearty freshness, with a 
kind of tacit consent, and certainly without 
any visible opposition. One office suddenly 
disappeared, and the incomes of other offices 
suddenly became larger ; buildings were re- 
moved, and private residences enlarged. Mi- 
nor oanonries subsided into paltry chaplaincies, 
and, in a word, the history of cathedrals 
seemed to be like that of the ocean, in which 
the large fish were continually swallowing up 
the small. 

Nor was the question of law much better. 
In the face of enactments against pluralities, 
our Mayor could not discover a single Dean 
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or Canon who did not bold at least one other 
living, while t^e chaplains got noliiing but 
what had been first refused by the whole 
ehapter. The statutes were either unsatis- 
factory, or not forthcoming. But among all 
the black index of perjury, misaj^ropiiation, 
and inconsistency, to which this melancholy 
study of a noble subject gave rise, one little, 
but distinct fact, was destined to make more 
impression on the mind of the Mayor, and, 
subsequently, of all England, than even a 
8a]^uine imagination would have ventured to 
prognosticate. 

In the ancient statutes of the S(^ool, which 
had fortunately been so mixed up yrith other 
interests, that it would have been impolitic to 
have lost them, it was ordered that the sum of 
*^ Three Poitnds Sixteek SniLLmas " should 
be paid to each of the twelve poor boys fore- 
said, upon their leaving the school, always 
providing that due report were made of their 
good conduct. 

Now it did so happen, that, of late years, 
the Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings, instead 
of, like the other monies similarly bequeathed, 
augmenting and fhictifying three-hundred-fold 
or more, had unaccountably dwindled away to 
the magnificently in^gnificant sum of ^'Three 
jLiTD Sixpence." 

O, most worthy Dean and Canons! Well 
might our Mayor pronounce these emphatic 
words as you passed in all your pride of black 
silk and respectability ! 

Was there some curse upon the funds left 
to these poor boys, that made them grow less, 
instead of growing greater? Was there some 
destroying angel that smote the fields that 
gave forth the corn whence these fhnds were 
raised? 

Or did they think that it was a good thing 
^^> that boys should go forth into the wide worid 
\ mih a little learning, and with three and six- 
I pence to assist them to get more ? Had they 
) made a minute calculation of their own col- 
/ ' lege expenses from personal experience, and 
^ \mved at the belief that "Three and Six- 
pence " was the magical sum which i^ould set 
a youth on his career, whether in the scholastic 
or the commercial world ? Even supposing so, 
what had become of the remainder of the money? 

The Mayor was a quiet, but a determined, 
mwi. Not being in holy orders, he had not 
the slightest fear of being called an ^ atheist *' 
for declaiming agdnst impoution; and being 



perfectly independent of the Church, he could 
not be robbed of any emoluments. He accord* 
ingly held an assembly of the corporation and 
other chief citizens ; and sent in a quiet, but 
firm and strictly legal, remonstrance toudung 
the present state o^ the School of St. Laura, 
Noughtenborough. 

The Dean and Chapter, who had been very 
uncomfortable about certain similar disclosures 
which appeared to be going the round of all 
the similar institutions in the country, felt that 
their turn was come. If there had been the 
smallest opportunity for escape, they would 
have fought lustily. But they, like some of 
tiieir predecessors in innovation, had the wrong 
sort of man to deal with. 

The character of the Mayor, and his influ- 
ence upon the citizens generally, were so well 
known, that the Dean and Chapter wisely gave 
up all hopes of bringing intimidation, flattery, 
or sophistry to bear on the present occasion. 
Accordingly, they sent a polite, but distant re- 
ply, avowing their intention of "considering" 
the subject ; and at the very next examination 
three of tiie boys were dismissed with the sum 
of Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings. 

They had, however, relied too much on one 
act of honesty, and had calculated too fondly 
on its value in wiping out a multitude of old 
grievances. The memorial sent by the Mayor 
and Corporation was more general in its de- 
mands. Not only was the dilapidated state 
of the schooMiouse pointed out in strong 
terms, but the ineflSciency of the master, the 
growing educational wants of the population 
of Noughtenborough, the want of a corre- 
sponding increase of educational resources, 
and other similar evils, were dwelt upon in a 
tone and manner that showed a determination 
to go on with the work already begun. In 
fact, the tacit admission that they had done 
wrong, implied in the immediate restoration 
of the Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings in lieu of 
the " Three and Sixpence," which had dwelt 
so painfully on the Mayor's mind, was a fine 
start for the opposing party, and the public 
press and the public thought so, and acted 
accordingly. 

The Mayor proposes to establish twelve 
scholarships of thirty pounds a year each, to 
be of thfee or four years' duration, and to be 
furnished out of the misappropriated funds of 
the last two or three hundred years, eked out 
byyoluntaiy subscriptions, in which he will 
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bear no incoa^erable share ; albeit he believes, 
that, were anything like the original will of the 
£»an(iress fully earried out, still larger pro- 
visions might be made, even without extraordi- 
luuy funds. He also proposes that a proper 
staff of masters, at jn'oper salaries, be engaged ; 
and that the foundation scholarships^ instead 
of being looked upon t» ** charity^^school " 
affidrs, and the boys snubbed by the master, 
be made matters of eompetition to the rest, 
and that parents be led to send their children 
in tbe hopes of gaining one of the substantial 
prizes so established, instead of being taught 
to pride themselves on the nobility of their 
parents, which enables them to pay two guineas 
a quarter to enable their children to laugh at 
those f(» whose use the school was originally 
and properly established. 

Whether these bright prospects and excel- 
lent ideas will be fully realised, we cannot 
tell ; but perhaps the &ct that the most clever 
boy of St. Iiaura is just going up to college at 
the expense of the Mayor, and a few other 
friends of like disposition with himself will 
paobably shame the *^ authorities" into study, 
mg aritiimetic a little, and reforming the cor- 
rupt and lazy system which clings as firmly 
and unflinchingly to the cathedral of St Laura, 
Noughtenborough, as the ivy to the old stone- 
wall around its meadows. 

The Mayor is as hearty as ever, and will 
pfobably be returned to Parliament next year. 
If so, we will merely say a few words of cau- 
tion to Deans and Chapters. 

A wiser man than any of us once said, ^ Take 
eare of the shillings, and the pounds wiU take 
care of themselves." In like manner we say, 
If you would not provoke too much inquiry, 
that may end in your destruction, beware of 
seeking to pay Three Pounds ^xteen with 
Thbee and Sixpence. 

[Hoosehold Words. 



DESTRUCTION OF THE AMAZON, 

HARRATIVE OF A SUBVIVOB. 

A FEW weeks since, the British steamer 
** AmaeoB ** sailed from England for the West 
Indies, with a large number of passengers. A 
day or two after their departure, the steamer 
took fire and burned to ihe water's edge, 
Bearly all on board perishing al^er in the fire 
or tfa» Murrounding ocean. J^* NeilsoBt one 



of three passengers picked up by the brig 
MarsdeU) on the morning after the burning of 
the Amazon, has addressed a letter, giving 
the fullest connected account of the calamity 
yet published, to the London Times. We 
copy the essentiid parts of it: — 

The wind was right ahead, but she proceed- 
ed steadily on till about 9 o'clock, when the 
bearings of the cranks of the paddle shaft be- 
came so hot that she was stopped, until by 
pumping water upon them for an hour, she 
was enabled to proceed. The opesation was 
repeated during the night and following morn- 
ing, and on Saturday, at 12 o'clock, our posi- 
tion was lat 49, 12 long. 4. 57. Towards even- 
ing the wind increased, still ahead— our course 
west and by south half south. Between 8 
and 9 o'clock I was walking the deck with Mr. 
Best, of Barbadoes, speaking of the state of 
the engines, on which they were t^en pumping. 
" You a^>ear very anxious about those en- . 
ginee," said he: '^is there any danger?" 
" None," said I, ** as long as there is plenty of 
sea-room ; but, with our engines stopped, on a 
lee shore, I would not give much for our 
chance for escape in such a night as we are like- 
ly to have from the appemrance of the weather." 
*'I hope," said he, *' there is no chance of 
fire, as we should have two elements to con- 
tend witii." ** I hope not," I replied, " for we 
should have three, as it is evidently going to 
blow a gale, and we must then look to the 
fourth for our refuge." ** God forl»d ! " said 
he, ^ three to one ase fearful odds. Good 
night," and he went beiow« I then proceed- 
ed to the engine-room, and found the bearings 
very hot. I mentioned to one of the-engineers 
my apprehensions for the night, and recom- 
mended to slacken speed; while we were yet 
speaking the bearings became so hot that the 
contents of the grease cup burst off like so 
mneh steam. Mr. Angus, the chief engineer, 
who had been most constant in hb attentions, 
was immediately on the spot, stopped the en- 
gines, slacked the caps, and applied the pumps 
for two hours before he could proceed. I had 
several times during the day conversed with 
Mr. Angus on the state of the engines, which, 
he told me, he did not expect would get settled 
to their bearings for at least a week. 

From the necessity of keeping the bearings 
constantly lubricated, a very large vessel of 
grease stood at the door of Uie store-roonit 
which was under the galley. At about 11 
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the engines were again put about, and I went 
on deck and joined Captain Symons, who stat- 
ed his apprehension of a heavy gale before 
morning, when he expected rain and' a change 
of wind to the northward. We conversed till 
midnight, when he went below. 

Being partially conversant with machmery, 
I felt anxious about the state of the engines, 
and walked the deck until 12^, when I again 
went to the engine-room, leaving Mr. Vincent, 
midshipman of the watch, on deck. 

The engines were then going at three-quar- 
ters' speed and the engineer in attendance, 
putting his hand on ihe bearings, told me all 
was going on comfortably, and T accordingly 
retired to rest. 

About ten minutes after I had left the deck 
Mr. Vincent proceeded below to set the time, 
by the captain's directions, when he perceived 
smoke and fire coming up the fore-hatchway 
past the ship's galley. He immediately gave 
the alarm to the officer of the watch, and ran 
aft to inform tiie captain, who instantly came 
on deck and directed his whole energies to tiie 
suppression of the fire. 

I had not been in bed five minutes when I 
first heard the alarm-bell, and the cries of 
" Fire 1 " which were accompanied by the 
shrieks of several of the female cabin passen- 
gers; in rushing from my berth I saw the sparks 
and flames ascending the main hatchway above 
the engines, and msxiy of the passengers hurry- 
ing on deck in their night-clothes. 

I retired to my cabin and put on part of my 
clothes, when the increasing confusion warned 
me to lose on time in reaching the deck. 

The first person I saw on reaching the deck 
was Mr. Burnett, of Trinidad, standing in his 
nightshirt, with a life-buoy round him, which 
vttought to my mind that I had left a life-belt 
in my cabin, which I might perhaps recover 
^ if I had yet time. I looked towards the flames, 
which were rising from the main and fore- 
hatchways, in so bright a mass as to convey the 
impression that the fire had originated in or 
near the oil store-room, and that there might 
be time to regain my cabin, which I succeeded 
in doing, though the windows were snapping 
right and left with the heat of the flames. 

I could not at first lay my hand on the belt, 
it being dark ; just as I had found it a tremen- 
dous crash of the glass panels of the division 
at the end of the cabins announced the approach 
of the fire aft. 



(Xi leaving my cabin to regain Hie deck, 
several of the cabin passengers, appalled attiie 
approach of the fire, dared not attempt the ap- 
proach of the companion-stairs ; I urged them 
forward in vain, and drawing a long breath, 1 
gained the upper deck unhurt. 

No description could convey any adequate 
impression of the scene which there presented 
itself. With the exception, of the oflScers and 
men of the night-watch, I was the only one 
even partially clothed. 

Whatever human exertion could effect was 
attempted by Capt Symons, regardless of him- 
self, to induce the assistance of others to ex- 
tinguish the flames ; but in vain, for so ra|nd 
was their progress that all communication 
fore and aft was already obstructed. The 
last order I heard him give was, "For 
God's sake, Mr. Roberts, put her before the 
wind." 

This Mr. Roberts immediately attempted, 
and young Vincent, who was lowering down 
the dingy, jumped to the helm and put it hard 
up, imtil the ship paid off. 

In the mean time the aftermost boat on the 
port side (I think the mail boat) was lowered 
down, with probably twenty-five people in her; 
but the moment she touched the water she 
swamped, and all hands that were in her drifted 
astern, all clinging together with dreadful 
shrieks. 

The next boat forward (the pinnace) was 
also lowered fall,rbut by some accident the 
after tackle alone got unhooked, as she drag- 
ged forward by the fore tackle wiUi such rapi- 
dity that the sea swept round her sides, and 
washed every soul out of her. ^ 

The next boat on the same side was a No. 2 
life-boat, at which I observed several haSda 
trying to get her into the water while the fire 
was rapidly coming aft, jmd on the platform 
of the paddle-box was a White's life-boat so 
secured as to render it almost impossible un- 
der such circumstances to get her loose. In 
the meantime Mr. Vincent, vrith three of the 
crew and one passenger, had got into the 
dingy, which was hanging over the stem. A 
similar number of boats were on the starboard 
side. The aftermost boat, which I think was 
the gig, was lowered only half ftill of people. 
In the next boat (a Green's life-boat) were 
about 12 of the crew, most of them dressed, 
trying to get her launched, which, however, 
they could not effect, owing to her keel beizigf 
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socketed in the keel-cfane, which projeeted 
Irom the ship's side. 

My first intention on coming on deck in my 
life-belt, and seeing the confusion that pre- 
"vailed, was to wait until a boat bad got clear 
and then jump over-board and swim to it; 
but, on observing the eoolness with which the 
men in the life-boat were working, I deter- 
mined to share their fate, and accordingly got 
into the boat io assist in launching her. Our 
united effofts proved ineffectual ; the fire had 
reached the eompanioo, when one of the men, 
seizing my arm, said, **Jnmp on deek, and 
hnil away that tackle &1]." We both did so 
at the afler tackle, two other men being at the 
fore-tackle. We raised the boat, with the 
men in her, out of the gripe of the crane, and 
one of the men loosening the bolt, I got over 
the ship's eide and shoved the crane in, and 
the boat began to lower. 

At this time the second cutter had reached 
^e water, and when a seft struck the bow, and 
as the ship rose from the swell of the waves^ 
she lifted the boat perpendicularly by the stem 
tackle, and discharged all the unfortunate in- 
mates but two, who hung, shrieking, across 
the thwarts. 

The flames were now rushing up the com- 
panion with such fury that they caught the 
two men who were lowering the fore-tackle 
of our life-boat, and burnt the hair off the 
face of one of them, who immediately jumped 
into the boat, followed by the man at the 
after-tackle. I sprang from the side, and 
slid down the tackle into the boat as she 
reached the water, and as the other man at 
the fore4ackle did ih& same, I gave tlie word 
to put away. ** Hold hard I " said one of the 
aailors, who had far more presence of mind. 
**Pend her off! If we drift under the cutter 
shell stave through us. Now cut away," said 
he, and we drifted clear, the doomed ship 
rushing madly forward, the sport of the com- 
bined fury of three elements, so sadly alluded 
to in my remark to Mr. Best. But far above 
the roaring crash of wind and wave and fire, 
nmg the shrieks of the helpless sufferers on 
board the ill-fated Amazon. 

From a moment of deep and heartfelt grati- 
tnde to Providence we were roused by the 
cries of our drowning fellow-creatures around 
vs, to whom, alas ! we could render no assis- 
tance, for the oars were lashed midships, and 
the rudder was stowed away. Of two loose 



oars that had been thrown into the boat, we 
pushed one to a poor creature who was within 
two yards of us, but the shrill bubbling cry 
which accompanied his effort to reach it told 
too sadly it was in vain. 

We were now hailed by the dingy, which 
had left the vessel about the same time as we 
ourselves. She was fast filling with water, 
which Vincent was bailing out with his boots, 
having cut the tops off. We called them to ^ 
come alongside, and took them into the life- 
boat, laying Mr. Sisley, the passenger, who 
was more dead thim alive, at the bottom of the 
boat 

We took the dingy in tow, and got our 
rudder shipped, threw the masts over board, 
(for we had no sails,) got the oars out into 
their crutches, which we had not been able to 
find till then, and pulled away for the burning 
ship, to try to save some more lives. The fire 
gave us plenty of light, though the moon was 
obscured by clouds. The wind, however, had 
now increased to a severe gale, and before we 
had proceeded far on our mission, a heavy sea 
struck the dingy and capsized her and drove 
her on our stem, broke away our radder, and 
nearly half filled us with water. 

I was on the bow, and sang out to cut away 
the dingy, and get her head to wind, which 
Mr. Vincent, who was in the stem, had al- 
ready commenced doing, and scarcely was this 
accomplished ^re the approach of a tremen- 
dous sea through the surf, and over the top 
of which our boats gallantly rode, gave us 
ground for hope that we still might live 
through that awful night. It was, however, 
vain to attempt the rescue of those who were 
drowning round us. The slightest deviation 
from the wind's eye, in such a sea, would have 
swamped our boat. Behind us the burning 
ship shed a light which illumined the slTy and 
sea for miles round. Before us the sky and 
sea seemed to meet in one dark undistmguish- 
able mass, the immediate approach of the 
waves being indicated by a rushing sound as 
their crests broke far above our heads in a 
long white line of foam, glaringly reflecting 
the light of the burning ship behind us.. In 
this position, without food or water (for we 
staved our only small water-cask to bail the 
boat when nearly swamped,) without compass 
or rudder, and several only half clothed, we 
remained for about three hours, Vincent in the 
stem and I in the bow, watching the approach 
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of the waves and giving the orders to the men 
to pull starboard or pull port, so as to keep 
her head to windward. 

During this time wfe. were drifting towards 
the ship, which was burning broadside on to 
the wind. Her mainmast went first, and the 
foremast, and a considerable time elapsed be- 
fore her mizenmast went ; directly after which 
I noticed a slight explosion of gunpowder. 
* Previous to this a bark hove in sight, and passed 
between the stem of our boat and the burning 
ship. We judged her to be outward bound, 
from her being under close-reefed topsails. 
As she passed, between 300 and 400 yards dis- 
tant, we several times hailed her with our unit- 
ed voices, strengthened by all the energy of 
despair. She answered us and brailed her 
spanker, and we thought was preparing to bear 
up to our rescue. 

I shall never forget the deep sob of hope 
with which I hoticed these preparations, or the 
bitterness of feeling with which I saw him 
spread his canvas to the wind and wear round 
past the burning vessel as he left us to our fate. 

For some short time past I had noticed a 
boat a short distance from our starboard beam, 
which I believe was the gig, with apparently 
about half a dozen hands in her. She now 
began to call for assistance, which also we 
could not attempt to offer, the sea was running 
so high. 

This continued for some time, when the 
hailing suddenly ceased, and as I never saw 
her afterwards, though I often looked most anxi- 
ously in that direction, I cannot resist the sad 
conviction that she shared the fate of the other 
boats. 

About 4 o'clock it began to rain heavily, 
which beat down the sea, and ks the wind, 
which had hitherto been S. W., got round to 
the N., it blew more steadily and with less vi- 
olence. 

We accordingly put the boat's head down 
the wind and pulled away astern of theT burn- 
ing ship. Her chimneys were red hot, and as 
we crossed her stem at the distance of about 
half a mile, her magazine exploded, discharg- 
ing a considerable number of rockets, and in 
about half an hour after her funnels went over 
her side she sank beneath the waves, and the 
red lurid light which for the last five hours had 
illumed the dreary expanse of ocean, and formed 
the strong ground of hope for the attraction of 
Siiccor, was succeeded by a gloomy darkness. 



Renaiembering Captain Sjrmons' observatioi! 
as to the change of wind in the event of rain, 
and having frequently noted our course by the 
compass during the previous day, I was enabled 
to form some notions, though a vague one, 
of the position of the coast of France and 
the British Channel, and we pulled away in 
that direction during the remainder of the 
night 

The morning broke bright |uad clear, and 
never was a rising sun hailed by an eastern de^ 
votee with more fervent gratitude than thit 
With which we blessed Ahnigfoty Providence 
for having preserved tre from the complicated 
dangers of such a night And, tiiough oar 
position and prospects were by no means those 
which would have been deleeted from choice, 
the buoyancy of hope induced tis to tJiink only 
of the chance of b^ng picked up by a passing 
vesseL 

I joined Vincent in the stem and we proceeds 
ed to con over our probable distance from land, 
and as we knew that unless picked up we 
could not make it for five or six days, even 
with a favorable wind, we arranged for a di* 
vision of the men into watches, taking one 
each. 

The wind consideraHy abated, and we pull- 
ed steatfily on for about three boiirft longer, 
when the man on the look-out fbrward cried 
out that he saw a sail. At least a quarter of 
an hour elapsed before it could be agam sight* 
ed, and still longer ere it showed, by its in- 
creased size, that it was outward bound. We 
immediately altered our course, and commenced 
pulling dead to vdndward, so as to intercept 
her, which, with a couple of hours hard pulling) 
we managed to accomplish, and hailed her be- 
fore she was aware of Our approach. She 
was a"n outward-bound brig, and "from her 
white sails and green caboose we took her for 
a foreigner, and one of our men hailed in the 
Dutch language. 

As We had been approaching her, thinking 
of the bark that had left us during the 
night, we were speculating on our chance of 
obtaining assistance, but we little expected 
that our first hail would be followed by erery 
exertion to get away from us. The wind had, 
however, completely lulled; I saw that we 
had the speed of her, and I shouted to the 
men to give way, and we would board her by 
force. 

This was unnecessary, fbr the captain^ 
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whom the gale had kept on deck all the previ- 
OQS night, and had been asleep in his berth 
when we first hailed, now came on deek, back- 
ed his mainsail and maintopsail, and, calling 
ns to come np alongside, cast a rope to make 
fast to our boat Though the wind was 
down, there was so much sea on as to render 
it a difficult matter to board the brig. Sever- 
al ropes were thrown over, one of which I 
seized, bat from its only being partially se- 
cured I fell overboard, but was immediately 
pbked up, not a bit the worse, and we all suc- 
ceeded in getting on board the brig Marsden 
from London, bound to Carolina. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness with which Capt. 
Evans treated us all, giving us beds imd pro- 
viding the best resources his vessel could afford. 
He first tried to land us on the coast of France, 
but the wind shifting he was obliged to stand 
out to sea in the hope of fallmgiQ with an in- 
ward-bound ship ; this not occurring, he deter- 
mined to land us on the coast of England, and 
tried for Falmouth. The weather became ha- 
zy, the wind began to blow, and as he had 
not been able to get a sight of the sun at noon 
on Tuesday, and the weather thickened in the 
direction of the English coast, towards even- 
ing he stood up Channel, made the Eddystone 
lighthouse about 11, and anchored in Fij- 
mouth Harbor between 12 and 1 o'clock. 

It seemed as if every vestige of the unfor^ 
tonate Amazon was destined to destruction, 
for the boat in which we had been saved — 
and a better boat never was built — after be- 
ing towed to within 30 miles of the British 
coast, wore through the rope and went adrift. 
We all bewailed her loss for the moment, like 
thatofa tried friend. 

I cannot close my narrative of this event 
without adverting in the strongest terms of 
praise and admiration to the conduct of young 
Vincent. Throughout the whole of the dread- 
fid scenes through which we passed, he never 
showed the slightest symptom of fear or 
hesitation, or uttered a single murmur of 
complaint 

His whole care seemed for the men, of 
whom he took the command with the calm- 
ness of an old ofilcer, and, having on him, as 
one of the officers of the watch when he es- 
caped, the full complement of clothes, he 
gave his pea jacket to one of the men who 
W only a Mrt on, a flannel shirt to another, 
and his handkerchief to a third. 



I have been in scenes Whicli Have tried the 
nerves of hardened merf, but never in any 
more calculated to try them than those through 
which this young oflicer passed unrufiSed. I 
must speak also in the highest terms of the 
steadiness, firmness and unweared exertions 
of our boat* s crew, who, notwithstanding the 
heavy sea, and the crowded state of the boat^ 
with 21 in her, were most eager to brave eve- 
ry danger for the chance of offering still fur- 
ther idd to their drowning comrades, while the 
possibility of a chance still remained. There 
are two or three points to which I wish to 
call attention, in connection with all steam Vies- 
sels. 

There ought to be some means available on 
the upper deck of opening the feed-cock of the 
boilers (the man who did it on board the Ama- 
zon gave me a fearfhl account of his narrow 
escape), and also of wooding the fire-house 
from the upper deck, but still more the means 
of being able to stop the engines. Had this 
last been done, and half the energy displayed 
by the gallant commander in lowering the 
boats that was ineffectually expended in at- 
tempting to check the progress of the fire, 
there was ample boat accommodation, and 
of first-rate quality, to have saved all hands. 

Of the origin of the fire I can say but little. 
•Riere was a number of new coal sacks, very 
much tarred, lying between the steam chest 
and the oil store, above the grated pathway 
over the coals, but at 12^ I stood opposite 
to this, and all was safe, and at tiiat time the 
engines were quite cool. 

No blame can attach to the engineers, who 
were particulariy attentive, and Mr. Angus, the 
chief engineer, was almost constantiy on duty. 
All the lights abaft the en^e-room were out 
when I retired to rest, and I had bid good 
night to the officers of the watch and several 
of the men on deck, when I went below at 
13i. 

The fire first appeared coming up the hatch- 
way, and within two minutes of the first cry, 
before the bell was sounded, (for I was wide 
awake,) I saw the fire rushing up the main en- 
gine hatchway. 

When on deck tiie second time I had intend- 
ed to leap overboard and swim to the firet boat 
that got clear of the ship, and I stood there 
for a short time before turning to the life-boat 
in which I escaped, and had therefore an op- 
portunity of watching the beroic conduct of 
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Capt. Symons and several of his officers and 
men in attempting to suppress the flames, in 
which, if human exertions could have availed 
anything, he would have succeeded. 

Among the passengers rescued by the Dutch 
brig Gertrude, were two ladies. The circum-* 
^tances connected with the escape of one of 
them, Mrs. Maclennan, are most interesting. 
Upon the alarm being given, she wrapped her 
infant in a shawl, and rushed upon deck ; she 
was put into a boat without any garments but 
ber night-clothes. Into this boat 15 or 20 
persons placed themselves, but being unable 
to free the stem tackle, the bow went almost 
perpendicularly down ; some fell into the sea, 
others scrambled up into the ship again. 
Mrs. Maclennan was partly thrown into the 
sea, but her strong maternal feelings ena.bled 
her to save both herself and the child. She 
clung with her arm to one of the seats of the 
boat that was fast, and holding the child with 
the other, remained in a nearly vertical posi- 
tion for half an hour. Just when she became 
aware that she could not hold on much longer, 
the two engineers and others — the last to leave 
the ship — rushed to the boat, freed it from the 
tackle, and jumped into the boat before it 
could get away. Mrs. Maclennan was very 
much bruised, and in this trying situation re- 
mained 17 hours, almost the whole up to her 
waist in water, from the sea breaking over the 
boat, without food and without clothes. Even 
the infant's shawl they were obliged to make 
a sail of, in order to keep the boat before the 
wind. Seventeen hours after she escaped 
from her berth, she was lifted, almost insensi- 
ble, but still clinging to her child, on board the 
vessel that rescued the party. We regret to 
add that the husband of Mrs. Maclennan is 
among the fearful list of the missing by this 
terrible catastrophe. She, however, entertains 
a firm conviction that Mr. Madennan escaped 
in one of the boats which has yet to be ac- 
counted for, and we understand expresses an 
expectation that he may yet be heard of. 

Miss Smith, the other female passenger, has 
displayed a heroism fmd intrepidity throughout 
these painful scenes which place her almost 
in the rank of Grace Darling. She is a very 
prepossessing young lady, and we understand 
took a passage by the Amazon to join a family 
in Porto Rico, with whom she had obtained 
the appointment of governess. Miss Smith 
states that after having retired to rest on the 



eventful night, she was aroused by a sudden 
noise and a cry of "Fire ! "—She rushed out 
of her berth in her nightdress, but was met 
by some gentleman, who conducted or carried 
her back to her cabin, enjoining her not to be 
alarmed, as the flames would soon be subdued. 
From the increasing confusion,fshe, however, 
thought it best to provide for her own safety, 
and accordingly obtained possession of a blan- 
ket and a petticoat (snatching up the first arti- 
cles at hand) and rushed upon the deck. The 
appearance of matters there, it appears, impres- 
sed her with the conviction tliat Capt. Symons 
had lost all control over his crew, who were 
rapidly launching the boats and getting away 
from the ship as fast as they could. Miss Smith, 
therefore, formed the resolve of saving her own 
life if possible, and set about it with a eoohiess 
quite extraordinary. She put on her petticoat, 
enveloped herself in the blanket, and then, 
making fast one end of a rope to soime part of 
the bulwarks of the ship, securing the other 
end to one of her arms, sheferew herself over- 
board, with the intention of getting into one 
of the boats, but, if unsuccessful in this endea- 
vor, to remain suspended as long as she conld, 
and then drop into the sea, preferring death 
by drowning to the horrible alternative of per- 
ishing by fire. The flames were rapidly ap- 
proaching the pwrt of the vessel from which 
she was suspended, when Miss Smith, observ. 
ing a favorable opportunity, threw herself into 
one of the boats that happened to pass near 
her, and which was getting away from the 
blazing wreck ; she fell heavily on one of 
the seats or thwarts of the boat, and one of 
the seamen fell upon her, her chest being 
thereby severely bruised. She was, however, 
snatched from immediate death but only to 
encounter the horrors and uncertainties of a 
stormy sea and a furious gale. In all the try- 
ing scenes which followed, her firmness and 
courage never deserted her j in fact, on seve- 
ral occasions she took her place at the oars, and 
helped manfully by her bodily exertions to 
propel the boat. So destitute of clothing 
were the crew of the boat in which this young 
lady was a fellow-sufierer, ^d such an enlare 
absence was there of anything with which to 
make a signal, that she was obliged to take oft 
her petticoat in order that it might be attach- 
ed to an oar and hoisted as^^a. emblem of 
distress to invite the attention of passing tfcs- 
sels. [Tribiow. 
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THE SOURCE OP JOY. 

Jot QNrmgs in the heart that it tender and kind , 
Like • firantain that kinee and toys with the wind ; 
Wheooe rills trickle softly to blend with the gioond. 
Spreading fireshneas and verdure and beanty aronnd. 

0! Ktk not for joy in the depths of the bowl, 
Nor qnench in its poison the fire of the soul ; 
Each draof ht leaves a seed that will quicken and bear 
An Upas to wither with grief and despair. 

No ! revelling yields not the bliss we desire, 
Tbongh poets have snng in its praise to the lyre ; 
Tme happiness flows in a still silent stream. 
Not whirliiig in eddies, as some fondly deem. 

It is foond in the peace and the comforts of home. 
It is lost to the heart when in exile we rOam ; 
It is glimpsed in the smiles of the faces we love. 
Like a star beaming forth from its station above. 

Bat it blesses not those who are branded with milt 
For the victim betray *d. or for blood idly spilt ; 
It fliss from the miser, the selfish, the proud, 
Andelades their poisait till they lie hi the shnrad. 

Be kmd to thy neighbour, but stem to thyself, 
Giaot freely to wi«tohes the aid of thy pelf; 
Ptw hopefully forward— the treasure is thine, 
A treasure more precious than lurks in the mine ! 

[Household Words. 



LiTEEABY Brokerage. — ^In aneient times 
manuscripts were important articles of com- 
merce; they were excessively scarce, and 
preserved with the utmost care. Usurers 
themselves considered them as precious objects 
for pawn. A student of Pavia, who was re- 
duced by his debaucheries, raised a new 
fortune by leaving in pawn a manuscript of 
a body of law ; and a grammarian, who was 
rained by a fire, rebuilt his house with two 
Maall volumes of Cicero. 

Mithridates, King of Pontus, knew twenty- 
two languages, and spoke them correctly. 

And Plutarch says that Cleopatra knew 
almost all the languages spoken by the peo- 
ple of the Levant 

That which produces the gr«atert part of 
tte delusions of mankind, is a false hope which 
people mdulge with so sanguine a flattery to 
themselves, that th€dr hearts are bent upon 
^tastical advantages which they had no rea^ 
•on to believe should ever have arrived to 
them. By this unjust measure of calculating 
their happiness, they often mourn with real 
"Action for imaginary losses. A particular 
8et of people resolve everything that is possi- 
hle into what is probable, and then reckon on 
*^t probability as on what must certainly 



THE THEEE BATTLES OF OUR RACE. 

Of the three great battles appointed to human- 
ity, we, in this land at least, have fought and 
gained two. We have wrestled with wild 
Nature, and have subdued her to our service 
and tamed her to our will. Over the powers 
and obstacles of the material world we have 
achieved victory after victory, each more won- 
derful than the preceding one ; we have pushed 
our pioneers and founded our cities in the re- 
motest recesses of primeval forests; we have 
planted our footsteps and fixed our flag in the 
barrenest as in the richest regions; the sea 
has become to us a bridge, and not a gulf; a 
highway, not a barrier; climate has scarcely 
been an obstacle; even the burning deserts of 
Africa and the wastes of Arctic and Antartic 
snows have scarcely repelled us ; the most stu- 
pendous engineering difficulties suggest no 
question as to "whether they can be over- 
come," but only **at what cost can they be 
overcome;" rapidity of communication and 
facility of intercourse have reached a point 
which it is not easy even for ima^nation to 
surpass ; even pain has found a conqueror in 
science ; and, on the whole, if physical life 
were all we had to look to, and physical ene- 
mies the only ones we had to strive with, it 
would be difficult to believe that the goal of 
human progress, and the boundary line of 
human capability, was not close at hand. The 
first great battle of civilisation has been fought 
and won in a manner and with an issue which 
history may well record with pride. 

But there was another and a sterner strug- 
gle to be gone through — another and a nobler 
victory to be won. Man had to be emancipated 
from a dwarfish and paralysing thraldom, and 
given back into his own possession. His limbs 
had to be unfettered, and his energies to be 
electrified by the healthy and bracing atmo- 
sphere of freedom. Liberty of action had to 
be won from the tjnrant, and liberty of thought 
from the priest. To the conflict of man with 
Nature, succeeded the harder and far sadder 
conffict of man with man. As the aim was 
nobler, so the struggle was longer, the progress 
slower, and the martyrs more numerous by 
far. Age after age the tide of war swayed to 
and fro, with varying fortunes and in changed 
localities, but with no cessation ; as combatant 
after combatant fell, another stepped into the 
yacant rank; aa one weapon was blunted oi^ 
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broken, another and another was discovered 
of better temper and of keener edge ; unex- 
pected aid came often from around, sometimes 
from above; as defeat and despair darkened the 
horizon in one quarter, hope dawned upon it 
from another; till, thanks to our forefathers, 
who were made of sterner stuff, cast in a more 
stalwart mould, and gifted with a singler ^e, 
than we who had our birth amid milder antece- 
dents ; thanks'to the goodly fellowship of our 
reformers and the noble army of our martjrrs, 
we have now no impediments to our future 
progress save such as our own imperfections 
inay create for us, such as may be heaped 
upon our path by indistinctness of vision, in- 
firmity of purpose, or a halting and enfeelded 
will. 

But we have now to trim our lamp and gird 
on our armor, for a final work, whkh cannot 
' be put by, and which must not be negligently 
done. The last battle of civilisation is Ihe 
severest; the last problem the knottiest to 
solve. Out of all the multitudinous ingredients 
and influences of the past; out of the conquest 
of nature and the victory of freedom; out of 
the blending and intermixture of all previous 
l[brms of polity and modifications of humanity, 
has arisen a complex order of society, of which 
the disorders and anomalies are as complex 
as its own structure. We are now summoned 
to the combat, not with material difficulties, 
nor yet with oppressors nor with prieste, but 



with an imperfect and diseased condition of 
that social world of which we form a part; 
with pains and evils appalling in their oaagni. 
tude, baffling in their subtlety, perplexing io 
theii^ complications, and demanding far more 
clear insight and unerring judgment than even 
purity of purpose or commanding energy of 
will. This conflict may be said to date from 
the first French Revolution; and it has been 
increasing in intensity ever since, till it has 
now reached to a vividness and solemnity of 
interest which surpasses and overshadows the 
attractions of all other topics. Socialism, 
Communism, Saint Simonism, Fourierism, 
Chartism, are among the indications of its 
progress. Gradually it has drawn all classes 
and orders of men into its ranks. The student 
in his library, the statesman in his cabinet, the 
merchant at his desk, the artisan at his loom, 
the peasant at his plough, are all, in their sev- 
eral departments, working at the same pro- 
blem, intent upon the same thought. It has 
enlisted and consecrated science ; it has merged 
or superseded ordinary politics, or has given 
them a holier purpose and a deeper meaning; 
it pierces through ev^y organ of the periodic 
press ; it colors all the lighter literature of the 
day, provides fiction with its richest characters 
and its most dramatic scenes, and breathes 
into poetry an earnestness and a dignity to 
which the last age was a stranger. 

[Westminater Itoriew. 
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Friends of "Holden" and the "Dollar!" 
We find the names of many thousands of 
you upon the subscription books, almost 
from the beginning of tlie ^iterprise, and it 
is a natural wish ih&t they shoukl still keep 
company vnth their favorite "MontWy." 
From various causes it happened during the 
past year; that, although there was no neg- 
lect in essentials, there was an occasional 
delay in the issue of the number. With its 
union with the North American Miscellany 
and the publication of the Magazine in the 
present form, it was the pride and deter- 
mination of the pro^metors that it should 
i^)pear promptiy for the month on which 



it bears date. The number of pages has 
been increased from 48 to 56, and tiie best 
resources of its conductors are employed to 
furnish to their mibscribers the chbapbst 
GOOD HA6AZIKE in ^Q United States. 

The present number is sent to the sub- 
scribers of "Holden" and "The Dollar/' 
^dth the hope that every one, without a» 
exception, will renew his or her snbscripticm 
by remitting to us at once the dollar for the 
year. On our part no pains will be spared 
to satisfy aU reasonable expectations, and to 
attach our subscribers to us as our friends. 

— Our subscribers will perceive that we 
have considerably enlarged the size of our 
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so that the amount of matter each 
month will &r exceed that fiirnislied in any 
other magazine at the same price. As to 
&e character of the articles inserted we 
leave them to speak for themselves. Our 
design is to supply readmg of the first 
dass in a literary point of view, and en- 
tirely unexceptionable in its moral tone. 

— We are permitted, by the courtesy of 
A, A. Sloveb, Esq., of Yorkville, N. Y., to 
give m this number a lecture, of whose me- 
rits we need not speak ; it will be, without 
doubt, as generally appreciated by our read- 
ers, as it was by those who heard it when 
delivered before the Library Association of 
that place. We shall endeavor to obtain 
other equally acceptable productions of the 
same pen, for future issues. 

— By the way, as we have a large cu:- 
ewlation throu^out the country, we cannot 
do our subscribers a greater service than to 
allude to assodations for the purpose of en- 
couraging the pursuit of knowledge. In 
our last number we gave the outline of a 
new organisation for furnishing libraries and 
other fiacilities of study — the "Society of 
the Iron Man," but the same object may be 
obtamed in many other ways. A few years 
bade, Lyceums were established very gene- 
rally throughout the cotintry, and some of 
them are still in successful operation. Such 
societies have for their object, the gathering 
of a Hbrary, which is open, sometimes in 
connection with a reading-room, to the 
members; providing philosophical appara- 
tus and a cabinet of minerals, etc., if pos- 
^ble ; procuring lecturers in the winter sea- 
son, either from among their own members 
or from other sources ; and perhaps diversi- 
fying the course by the introduction of a 
few judiciously conducted discussions on 
•objects of interest— religion and politics 
•Iways excepted. To attain, these ends, 
^ machinery need not be compficated-^- 
4e simpler the better, in this as in all 
cases.' A few energetic, intelligent men can 
^coompli^h, the whpjie, and soon draw the 
influence of the place' over to their ef- 



The advantages to be derived will be in* 
calculable — ^talent tbat has been dormant 
will be brought out, and in almost every 
village there will be found minds that are 
well fitted to shine in the intellectual world; 
Many a youth of promise has bee^ lost to 
the world for want of an opportunity of 
making his d6btlt. 

We would gladly enlarge on this subject, 
but must defer it at present ; yet we would 
urge the young men especially to act in this 
matter immediately — ^through the spring 
and simmier a library could be collected and 
kept in circulation, and by the fall things 
will be in a train to commence a course of 
lectures. We shall be happy to afford any 
assistance, without charge, in selecting and 
forwarding books ; and when the season 
arrives, in delivering lectures at such parts 
of the country as can be reached by rml- 
road or steamboat with &cility. But more 
anon. 

— We gather from the Tribune the fol- 
lowing account of our artists now in 
Europe: 

Crawford is busy in Rome upon his Wash- 
ington Monument for the State of Virginia. 
He has finished, in plaster, a bas-relief of the 
arms of the State. The %ure of Patrick 
Henry is completed, and thit of Jefierson is 
already far advanced. The bas-relief has 
all the grace and beauty for which all his 
works in that kind are distinguished. The 
figure of Patrick Henry receives the admi- 
ration of all the foreign artists in Rome. 
One old Italian sculptor speaks of it as the 
finest figure since the days of Thorwaldsen. 
Jefferson is represented severe, stately, and 
thoughtful ; his foot upon the broken chain, 
his arms folded, and holding in one hand the 
Declaration of Lidependence. 

Morier is engaged upon his Pocahontas, 
and is rapidly progressing in the art 

Richard Greenough, younger brother of 
Horatio — ^who is now in this country, super- 
intending the erection of his national group 
at Washington — has just finished, in plasty, 
a figure repres^Qting Pbtu^aoh's Daughter 
finding Moses. He has in day a Cupid 
warming an Icicle. 

Bartholomew, who left America about a 
year since, has completed a marble monu- 
mmt to go to Hartford, and a bas-relief of 
Homtr led by the Genius of Poetry. The 
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last is a very classical coiDposition, well 
modelled and carefully finished. In plaster 
he has a bas-relief of Numa Pompilius 
at the fountain of Egeria, and a statue of 
the Genius of Music. As a companion to 
the latter, he is now sketching in day a Ge- 
nius of Poetry. These latter will be com- 
missioned by an eminent artist in Rome. 

Rogers, another young artist, has recent- 
ly arrived in Rome from Florence, bringing 
with him a figure of Ruth, and a Cupid 
breaking his bow. 

Powell, still in Paris, has nearly completed 
his large picture for the Capitol, of De Soto 
discovering the Mississippi. We learn that it 
will be exhibited in New- York during the 
ensuing spring, with other pictures by the 
same hand. It contains sixty figures of va- 
rious sizes, and in the costume of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The Paris correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger mentions that a portrait 
of De Soto was lately sent to the artist from 
Spain, and that the fancy head very much 
resembles the original portrait ! 

— Mr. Cass, the Charg6 at Rome, has been 
informed by his Holiness the Pope, that he 
has made up his mind to present a block of 
marble from the Temple of Peace, with the 
inscription, " Rome to America." A block 
from such a temple, and with such an in- 
scription, may be considered a voice from 
the ruins of once imperial Rome, that 
peace alone can save the rising Republican 
Empire in America from the sad fate of 
the ancient but now fallen mistress of the 
world. 

— The Parisian painter, Chavenard, has al- 
ready completed twenty of the M,y great 
pictures illustrative of the progress and de- 
velopment of the race, which he was com- 
missioned by Ledru RoUin, when Secretary 
of the Interior, to paint for the Pantheon. 
They are 16 by 11 feet, and highly praised. 
Put now that the Pantheon is a church 
again, what shall be done with them ? 

— Henry Grinnell, Esq., of N. Y., has 
presented a memorial to Congress, request- 
ing that the Government will be pleased to 
accept, without compensation, his two ves- 
sels, the Advance and Rescue, for the ser- 
vice to which they have been dedicated by 
him, and that Congress may authorise a 
propeller /ind store-ship, each of from three 
hundred to five hundred tons burden, to be 
purchased, which may be done at small cost^ 
and that the whole may be put in complete 
condition for the purpose, and manned with 
not exceeding one hundred officers and men, 
all told, of Uie ordinaiy naval force, and 



sent in the ensuing spring upon . a new expe- 
dition in search of Sir John Franklin. 

— The society of Hicksite Quakers of New- 
York city have resolved to give $26,000 to 
the Orthodox Quakers, that being one-half 
of the funds on hand when the Society of 
Friends separated in 1828. 

— During the year 1851 there was expend- 
ed in the support of pubUc schools in N. Y. 
the sum of $416,519 84, and the average 
attendance of scholars was 40,600 per day. 
The expenses of the year 1852 are estimat- 
ed at $505,452 57. 

— The State of New-Jersey appropriated 
during the past year $250,857 for the sup- 
port of common schools. There are 1612 
school districts in the State, where children 
are instructed an average of nine months 
in the year. There are 145,529 children in 
the State between the ages of 6 and 18 
years, of whom only 88,810 attend school. 

— The whole number of Common Schools 
in Pennsylvania is 9303 ; of male scholars, j 
247,494 ; females, 206,238 ; average num- ^ 
her to each school, 47. The cost of teach- 1 
ing each scholar, per month, is 43f cents. 
The amount of school tax levied ket year 
was $914,376 96. 

— Biela's comet was rent in twain in No- 
vember, 1845. The two pieces were seen 
both in Eurq)e and America. One was 
larger and brighter than the other, and side 
by side they retired into the distant regions 
of space, in the same path the unbroken 
comet would have pursued. 

— The whole number of signatures to the 
Temperance petitions which have been 
presented to the Legislature of New- York, 
up to the present time, are said to amount to 
300,000. 

— A despatch has been received from an 
officer of the army staticmed in New Mexi- 
co, stating that an extensive and rich silver 
mine has been discovered on the public 
lands in the vicinity of Port Fillmore, in that 
Territory. 

— The annual meeting of the Massachusette 
Anti-Slavery Society (Garrisonian order) 
commenced its session in Boston, on Wed- 
nesday. The receipts of the year 1851 
were $6897 ; expenditures, $6454, leaving 
a balance in the treasuiy of $640. Up- 
wards of $3000 were given to the American 
Anti-slavery Society. 

— A Mr. Rutter,of Brighton, England, has 
constructed an electrical machine, of grej»* 
delicacy, and made the discovery that i* 
motion is stopped by all substances capa^ 
of producing deaths If this story is P^^ 
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another wonderful invention is to bless the 
world. 

—A steam ploughing machine is now in- 
exhibition in this city. It is intended to 
plough twelve furrows, and perform the ope- 
ration of ploughing, sowing, and harrow- 
ing, simultaneously. 

— A notice posted in the safoon of the Thea- 
tre Fran§ais warns the public not to talk 
politics as they walk up and down. 

-—Accounts from Spain state that an at- 
tempt had been made on the life of the 
Queen. On the 2d of Feb. she took her first 
airing since her confinement, and was on 
her way to the church of De AUocha, to be 
churched, when the regicide, a priest, stab- 
bed her in the side with a poinard. He 
was arrested. The last accounts state that 
the Queen was progressing favorably. 

— Leutze's picture of Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware, has been sold. The 
owner receives $10,000 for the painting. 

— During the past year, the Library of 
Harvard University has received the addi- 
tion of 1616 volumes, and 1539 pamphlets. 
Nearly one-half of these were donations 
from individuals. The purchase of Profes- 
sor Jacobi's Mathematical Library, of Berlin, 
by Mr. George Bond, for the College, is 
mentioned as a very important acquisition, 
as this Library was- considered one of the 
most complete private collections in Europe. 

— Mr. Elliot Waiburton, who was one of 
the passengers on board the lost steamer 
Amazon, prior to the sailing of that vessel 
published a new novel called " Darien ; or 
the Merchant Prince," in which are related 
the incidents connected with two shipwrecks, 
and also the awftd occurrence of a ship on 
fire. Mr. Warburton had insured his Hfe 
for £10,000 previous to sailing in the 
Amazon^ 

— Mr. George W. Curtis has completed 
a second volume of oriental travel, forming 
the sequel to the Nile Notes of a Howadji, 
which will shortly appear in print. It will 
^ called, as we hear, The Howadjian 
Syria. 

— The Paris correspondent of the lAterary 
0(^tte remains that no ruling power in 
France has ever treated literary men with 
80 much disrespect; as Louis Napoleon. 
"King Louis XVIII. patronised them roy- 
ally—Charles X. pensioned them hberally — 
liouis Philippe gave them titles and decora 
tioDs freely, and was glad to have them at 
kis receptions— the princes, his sons, showed 
them sSl possible attentions ; but during the 



whole time Louis Bonaparte has been here, 
he has not only taken no official notice of 
them, but has not even had the decent 
civility to send them invitations to his soi- 
rees. By this conduct, as much, perhaps, 
as by his political proceedings, he has made 
nearly the whole literary body hostile to 
him : and, singular to state, the most emi- 
nent writers of the country — Lamartine, 
Lamennais, Beranger, Hugo, Janin, Sue, 
Dumas, and we may, I think, safely add, 
Thiers,--are personally and politically among 
his bitterest adversaries." 

— A long expected book, the Life of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and William Henry Channing, 
has appeared having been delayed only to 
allow of its previous publication in England. 
It contains copious extracts from her writ- 
ings and correspondence. 

— The number of booksellers and publish- 
ers in Germany (including Bohemia) is 
2651. The greatest number are at Berlin, 
129; Leipsic, 146; Vienna, 52; Stutt- 
gardt, 50 ; Frankfort, 36. A century ago 
there were only 31 booksellers and pub- 
lishers at Leipsic, and 6 at Berlin, and only 
350 in all Germany. 

— Thomas Lyttleton, son of the first 
Lord Lyttleton, is presented as a new can- 
didate for the authorship of the Junius 
Lettere in the London Quarterly. He was 
twenty-four years old when the lettere first 
commenced, and entered Parliament and 
evinced wonderful abilities seven years after. 
The Reviewer shows that in moral charac- 
ter, intellectual abilities, personal relations, 
and in the general tone of his character. 
Lord Lyttleton was precisely the person up- 
on whom the suspicion of the authorship of 
" Junius" should justly fall. 

— A number of literary persons of both 
sexes, in the United States, have united in 
a gift to Mary Cowden Clarke, the author 
of the Concordance to Shakspeare, and of 
the Girlhood (rf Shakspeare's Heroines. 
The present is an elegant library-chair, of 
rosewood, with a writing-desk attached. A 
portrait of Shakspeare, carved in ivory, and 
masks of tragedy and comedy, are among 
the ornaments. Daniel- Webster headed the 
list of subscribers. 

— A curious English version of St. John's 
Gospel has been discovered in Archbishop 
Tennison's library, at London. It is supposed 
to date from the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
taiy. 

— The loss of the Amazon was attended 
with no more regretted circumstance than 
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tbe death of Mr. Elliot Warburton. His ca- 
reer in literature has been unusually brief. 
It is only a few years smee " The Crescent 
and the Cross" attracted universal applause ; 
** Hochelaga " followed presently after ; and 
last year gave us his " Memoirs of Horace 
Walpole," and the story oi " Darien." 

— Lamartine's " History of the Restorar 
tion" is not allowed to be advertised for sale, 
in consequence of its hostility to the meniory 
of the Emperor. 

— The Aztecs are attracting much atten- 
tion — and deservedly so. 

— The well-worth seeing oosmoramic 
views by Prof. Sattler are again on exhibi- 
tion in New York. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Nicaragua; its People, Scenerij, Monuments, 
and the proposed Inleroceanic Canah By 
E. G. Squier, late Charge d' Affaires of the 
United States to the Republics of Central 
America. 

This generation is destined to see Ihe happy 
solution of a mighty problem — ^the eatabfish- 
ment of easy and rapid communications be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. By 
means of railroads and canals not only will 
passengers be transferred without fatigue or 
danger, and bulky articles of freight be con- 
veyed at a small expense in the course of a 
few hours from the one to the other, but in all 
probability ships and steamers^ without un- 
loading their freight or landing their passen- 
gers, will find a passage through the isthmus 
that divides these waters. The consequences 
that are to follow from this entire change of 
the course of trade between the East and the 
West, the most experienced merchant or the 
most sagacious statesman would hardly ven- 
ture to prcMiiet. This however is certain, that 
none of all the nations of the earth has as 
deep and broad an interest in it as ourselves. 
On this account we are anxious to receive 
from competent persons information concern- 
ing the physical conformalaon of Central Ame- 
rica — ^its rivers and valleys, lakes and harbors ; 
and also the present pohtical and social con- 
dition of its inhabitants, and how far they are 
sufficiently intelligent and enterprising to un- 
derstand and forward the prospects above 
alluded to. In relation to Nicaragua, all, and 
even more than we conld have anticipated, has 
been accomplished by Mr. Squier. No travel- 
ler from this country has possessed so great 
facilities for obtaining information upon tiiese 
points as this gentleman, and no one could 
more industriously and successfully have used 
those facilities. We have not space to give a 
statement of what may be found in these in- 



teresting volumes, which we have read with 
the highest satisfaction, and with the conscious- 
ness of having much that is valuable added to 
our stock of information. Nor would we at- 
tempt to do so in the pages of a journal. The 
work deserves and will receive a more elabo- 
rate notice in our quarterly periodicals. Our 
object is to direct attention to it. Its perusal, 
we are confident, will equally gratify the 
scholar, the intelligent merchant, the politician 
who is studying the important relations that 
are arising iJetween us and our sister nation of 
this continent, and the reader for amusemeDt, 
whose taste is elevated above works of mere 
fiction. 



Salander and the Dragon ; a Romance of the 
Hartz Prison. By Frederick Willum 
SHELT0ir,M.A., Rector of St. John's Church, 
Huntington, L. I. New-York : J. S. Taylor, 
Nassau-st. 

The above is the title of a very beantifiil 
allegory, written with the intention of showmg 
" the sin of uttering or of lending ear to the 
unkind word or insinuation — a sin which may 
justly be esteemed as a root of bitterness." Its 
author is well known to the reading public, 
from his contributions to The Knickerbock^, 
Evergreen, and other periodicals. His style is 
very chaste and beautiful, having running 
through it an under-current of humor which 
shows his just appreciation of nice wit. There 
also breathes in his writings the true spirit of 
a Christian. In the Vork before us, he not 
only gives us many moral lessons, clothed in 
a pleasant readable form, but he also gives iw 
a narrative which we follow with a great deal 
of interest. We feel assured that no one can 
close the book after perusal, without thinking 
that the hour he has occujaed in reading it 
has been well spent 



The Knickerhocker,-^Th\s favorite 
cal does not seem to have reduced in merit 
on account of the reduction in price. The 
February number is one of the best we have 
ever read. Its twenty-six arfacles are all 
original and all good. As for its Editors 
Table, every one knows what that is; the very 
sight of its type is enough to drive away sor- 
row, and the mingled tributary smiles and 
tears we pay as we skim over its pages, have 
become such a matter of monthly occurr^ 
that it is hardly w^rth speaking of them. We 
are glad to hear, in the words of the Editor, 
that his audience has increased some six thou- 
sand, and we hope it will continue to go od 
increasing. It is the patron and friend of 
American literary talent^ and as such, every 
one who desires the advancement of hw 
country's literary glory cannot do better than 
become a subscriber. The Knicfcerbockw w 
published by Mr. Samviel Hoeston, 139 Nas- 
•au-atreet 
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Of the numerous objects of interest with 
which the banks of the Thames are so 
thickly studded, none aie of such surpass- 
ing grandeur and regal magnificence as 
Windsor Castle, with its adjacent chapel of 
St George, and Eton College. This mas- 
sive and stately pile is richly stored with 
poetic associations, and venerable for its an- 
tiquity, it having proudly defied the ravages 
of Time for some eight centuries. Here 
kings were born ; here they kept royal state 
amid the blaze of fashion and luxurious in- 
dulgence ; and here, in the adjoining mau- 
soleum, they were buried. Here deeds of 
chivalry and high renovm, that shine on us 
from ancient days, were enacted ; and it is 
here the most exemplary of England's 



monarch? still prefers to hold her suburban 
residence. This brave old fortress, unlike 
the Tower of London, with its dark records 
of crime, is rife with pleasant memories. 
Not only is the edifice itself, with its gi- 
gantic towers, its broad bastions, and its 
kingly halls, sacred with incident and story, 
but Shakespeare has also rendered classical 
the veiy ground on which it stands. 

Windsor Forest, with its magnificent old 
oaks, and its richly variegated scenery, of 
" upland, lawn, and stream," has afibrded a 
fruitful theme for the pens of Gray and the 
author of ** The Seasons ;" and Pope, it will 
be reinembered, has felicitously pictured 
forth its changeful beauties. As far back 
as the days of the Saxons we have records 
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of a palatial residence at Old Windsor, or 
^s its name then was, Windleskora, so 
called from the windings of the Thames in 
its vicinity. William the Norman built 
fiome portions of the Castle, which, until 
the time of Richard I., seems ever to have 
been the peaceful abode of royalty. During 
the civil wars, of which Windsor was a 
principal scene, the Castle became the most 
important military establishment in the 
kingdom. The sanguinary struggles con- 
nected with the signing of Magna Charta 
are familiar to the reader. lie birth of 
Edward III., which took place at Windsor, 



forms another epoch in its history— that 
prince having reconstructed the greater 
part of the castle, and very largely extended 
it. William of Wykeham was the archi- 
tect, with the Uberal salary of a shilling a 
day. It is said he had six hundred work- 
men employed on the building, at the rate 
of one penny. It was here Richard II. 
heard the appeal of high treason, brought 
by the Duke of Lancaster against Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, which resulted in the 
former becoming Henry IV. It was here 
the Earl of Surrey, impiisoned for the high 
crime of eating flesh in Lent, beguiled his 



VIEW PROM WINDSOR PARK. 



solitude with his muse ; and here was the 
last prison of that unfortunate -monarch, 
Charles I. In Windsor Castle also resided 
1 he haughty Elizabeth ; and along its ter- 
race might have been seen, in the days of 
the Commonwealth, the stem figure of the 
lion hearted Cromwell. It was the resi- 
dence of Henry VIL, and the prison of 
James I. of Scotland. It is indebted for 
most of its modern splendor to the luxuri- 
ous taste and prodigal expenditure of 
George IV., who obtained from the House 
of Commons the sum of £300,000- for the 



purpose. The suites of royal apartments 
at present in me by the Queen are superb 
in the extreme, especially the state drawing 
rooms, in which are nine pictures by Zucca- 
relh ; and St. George's Hall — a vast apart- 
ment, in which the state banquets are 
given. 

The long walk, extending about three 
miles 'in a direct line to the Palace, presents 
the finest vista of its kind in the world. It 
extends from the grand entrance of the 
Castle, to the top of a commanding hill in 
the Great Park, which affords a panoramic 
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view of enchanting beauty, including many 
places memorable in history. On the right 
is the Thames, seen beyond Charter Island, 
and the plain of Runnymede, where the 
Barons extorted Magna Charta, whilst in 
the hazy d^tance are the rising eminences 
of Harrow and Hampstead. On the sum- 
mit of this hill stands the equestrian statue 
of George III. Near the avenue called 
Queen Elizabeth's Walk, tradition still 
points out a withered tree as the identical 
oak of " Heme the Hunter," who, as the 
tale goes, 

** Sotnetimes a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnisht, 
Walk round the oak, with great ragged horns." 



St George's CiapeL presents a beautiful 
specimen of Gothic architecture of different 
periods. The interior is very magnificent. 
Its groined roof and splendid stained glass 
windows, with the pendant banners of the 
Ejiights of the Garter, combine together to 
present an effect of marvellous beauty. Be- 
neath the chapel is the burial-place of seve- 
ral monarchs — of Edward IV., Henry VIII., 
Jane Seymour, Charles I., the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, George III. and his 
Queen, George IV., William IV. and his 
Queen, and others. 

[Mem. of Great Metropolis. 



"IT IS IMPOSSIBLE." 

**It is iBfPOssiBLE ! " sald some, when Peter 
the Great determined on a voyage of discovery ; 
and the cold and uninhabited region over 
which he reigned furnished nothing but some 
krch-trees to construct his vessels. But, 
though the iron, the cordage, the sails, and all 
that was necessaiy, except the provisions for 
▼ictaalling them, were to be carried through 
the immense deserts of Siberia, down rivers 
of difficult navigation, and aloug roads almost 
unpassable, the thing was done ; for the com- 
mand of the sovereigu, and the perseverance 
of the people, surmounted every obstacle. 
**Itis impossible ! " said some, as soon as 



they heard of a scheme of Oberlin's. To 
rescue his parishioners from a half-savage 
state, he determined to open a communication 
with the high road to Strasbourg, so that the 
productions of the Ban de la Roche might find 
a market. Having assembled the people, he 
proposed that they shou(/ blast the rochs, and 
convey a suffit'lent quantity of enormous 
masses to constriHt a wall for a road, about a 
mile aud a half in length, along the banks of 
the river Bruche, and build a bridge across it. 
The peasants were astonished at his propo- 
sition, and pronounced it impracticable; and 
every one excused himself on the grouud of 
private business. He, however, reasoned 
with them, and added the offer of his own 
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example. No sooner had he proDonnced 
these words, than, with a pickaxe on his shoul- 
der^ he proceeded to the spot, while the aston- 
ished peasants, animated by his example, 
forgot their excuses, and hastened with one 
consent to fetch their tools to follow him. At 
length every obstacle was surmounted ; walls 
were erected to support the earth, which ap- 
peared ready to give way ; mountain-torrents, 
which had hitherto inundated the meadows, 
were diverted into courses, or received into 
beds sufficient to contain them, and the thing 
toas done. The bridge still bears the name of 
the "Bridge of Charity." 

^^It is impossible ! ^^ said some, as they 
looked at the impenetrable forests which 
covered the rugged flanks and deep gorges of 
Mount Pilatus, in Switzerland, and hearkened 
to the daring plan of a man named Rapp, to 
convey the pines from the top of the mountain 
to the iiake of Lucerne, a distance of nearly 
nine miles. Without being discouraged by 
their exclamations, he formed a slide or trough 
of twenty-four thousand pine trees, six feet 
broad, and from three to six feet deep ; and 
this slide, which was completed in 1812, and 
called the slide of Alpuach, was kept moist. 
Its length was forty-four thousand English 
feet. It had to be conducted over rocks, or 
along their sides, or under ground, or over 
deep places, where it was sustained by scaf- 
foldings ; and yet skill and perseverance over- 
came every obstacle, and the thing was done. 
The trees rolled down from the mountain into 
the lake with wonderful rapidity. The larger 
pines, which were about a hundred feet long, 
ran through the space of eight miles and a 
third in about six minutes. A gentleman 
who saw this great work says, that "such 
was the speed with which a tree of the largest 
size passed any given point, that he could only 
strike it once with a stick, as it rushed by, 
however quickly he attempted to repeat the 
blow." 

Say not hastily, then, " It is impossible." 
It may be so to do a thing in an hour, a day, 
or a week, or by thoughtlessness, careless- 
ness, and indolence ; but to act with wisdom, 
energy, and perseverance, is to insure success. 
" Time and patience," says a Spanish author, 
" make the mulberry leaf satin ! " and another 
remarks, that "care and industry do every. 

thing." [Pacts, not Fables. 



AMERICAIf roEAS PRACTICAL 

American ideas of liberty are inherited, and 
it is because they are so, that they are so defi- 
nite and practical. Nothing can with certainty 
be said to be valuable in human affairs, unless 
it come to us under the direct sanction of God, 
or has stood the test of time and experience. 
We are said to be a practical people, and we 
laugh at the crude notions upon this subject 
which prevail in Germany and France. But 
Jook into the early writers of our own lan- 
guage. They may have— we think they have 
— some advantage over these foreign writen 
in this respect, but it is plain that even to them 
the matter presents itself in vague and 
shadowy forms. Take such a writer as Alger- 
non Sydney, an able man, and living at a 
period of English history comparatively recent 
and enlightened; any schoolboy can correct 
his errors. It is the practical operation of 
government and society which has enabled us 
to bring civil and religious liberty to such per- 
fection. Our liberties are of pure and noble 
blood. They have retired again and again 
before the crushing charge of power, with 
banners torn but flying; they have raised the 
song of triumph upon many a hard-fought 
field ; they have borne their testimony meekly 
in the fires of martyrdom, and unquailingly 
before the sceptred anger of kings, and they 
have come at last to guard and protect a 
mighty people in their triumphant, exulting, 
and beneficent march over a continent. It is 
sometimes made matter of regret that we as 
a nation have little in our past history to 
appeal to the imagination and the heart We 
look to the land of our origin, and a line of 
kings, reaching back into the clouds of fiEtble, 
stirs the innate loyalty of the human heart; 
an aristocracy, some of whose ancestors bore 
pennons at the Battle of Hastings, and others 
of whom were noble in England when the 
Norman was a roving pirate in the northern 
seas, appeal to a natural love of dignity and 
power. There is some foundation for all this, 
as the most democratic of us know, when an 
actual living earl or baron comes among, us* 
We should not think any better of an Ameri^ 
can lady who would not like to have been the 
Duchess of Devonshire, or of a surly democrat 
who would not be glad, if possible, to trace 
his descent from a Plantagenet, or a Tudor, or 
to take his seat in the House of Lords. But. 
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these things we must manage to dispense 
with; and we have sometimes thought that we 
might, by a little effort, invest some things 
which we actually have, with historical asso- 
eiationa not wholly without power over the 
feelings and the imagination. King John and 
his barons are dust, but that which has made 
them immortal is in our possession ; and every 
man, as he rises to be sworn upon the petit 
jnry, may gratify his pride by remembering 
that he does so by virtue of the course which 
braved the tyrant on the field of Runnymede. 
Every citizen who has the ill-luck to be before 
the court upon a writ of Habeas Corpus, may 
console himself in his misfortunes by remem- 
bering that he is enjoying a right which was 
gracefully yielded to his subjects by the Merry 
Monarch, and which no blandishments of flat- 
tery, and no frown of power, could ever recall. 
The humblest man who goes to the ballot- 
box, and thus participates in the government 
which rules over him, may take pleasure in the 
reflection that to secure him this right, one 
monarch perished on the scaffold, and another 
died in exile. This liberty, thus definite, prac- 
tical, and inherited, is part of the nation's life. 
Wherever any portion of this people go, they 
carry with them a well-ordered state. The 
constitution of California is said to be the 
, most perfect model of a free government 
known among" men. Suppose a colony of 
Germans or Frenchmen should emigrate and 
attempt to form a goverment? This illus- 
trates the difference between the vague senti- 
ment of liberty and its practical understand- 
ing; between liberty in theory and liberty in 
practice ; between liberty inherited and newly 
created. We all feel the force of this element 
of our power. 

A people thus possessed of civil and reli- 
gions liberty, and so intelligent, energetic, and 
active, would naturally be a contented people; 
and this contentment is itself an element of 
strength. But this requires explanation. That 
serene and tranquil frame of mind which 
springs from self-discipline and control, from 
a just estimate of the relative value of things, 
and from a true balance of the faculties and 
habitual obedience to all laws in their due 
order, the American people have not, and few 
individuals among them have. We are rest- 
less, ill-tempered, and one-sided; worrying our- 
selves through life in order that we may get 
ready to live ; working too hard ; pushing our- 



selves up in the world too fast ; eating and 
drinking too much ; in one word, we go by 
steam and electricity, from the cradle to the 
grave. Clearly we are not a contented, in the 
sense of being a happy people. But there is 
another kind of content, which comes of hay- 
ing an object in view, and constant occupation. 
And this the American people have, and eacb 
individual has so much of it that he cannot 
find time to help anybody else make a distur- 
bance. If the time should ever come when 
the opportunities of individual enterprise 
should be less, and these restless energies be 
left to seek a new channel, there vrill be 
danger; but this is too remote to be measured 
and provided for now. 

Here, then, we are, the best part of a conti- 
nent in our hands, and the rest waiting till 
called for; with a population numbering some 
twenty-four millions ; our increase during the 
last ten years greater than the whole popula- 
tion with which we went through the war of 
the Revolution ; and this population not serfs, 
ignorant and brutish, like the subjects of 
Nicholas ; nor Indians, effeminate and super- 
stitious, like many of the subjects of her Ma- 
jesty, Queen Victoria; but energetic, active, 
intelligent men, who possess and know how 
to use steamships and steam-mills, the railway 
apd the 'telegraph, the philosophy of Bacon, 
the faith of Luther, and the principles of Roger 
Williams ; in short, Yankees of the nineteenth 
century. Is there any ground to fear for the 
prosperity of sueh a people, so situated ? 

We wish to guard against an impression 
which may have been produced by some of 
our remarks, that we have an undue adminu 
tion of the rude strength of society, and are 
indifferent to some of its more refined and 
subtle elements. We would be very glad to 
see wealth used with a broader humanity, and 
a more far-seeing wisdom diffusing itself 
among the abodes of honest and unfortunate 
poverty ; multiplying institutions for the pre- 
vention of crime and the reformation of the 
criminal ; undertaking and completmg works 
of public improvement, to strengthen and bless 
this and coming generations; endowing still 
more liberally all institutions of learning, from 
the common school to the college; covering 
the land with an architecture of more than 
Athenian beauty, and flowering out into galle- 
ries of art. Nor are we insensible to the vices 
and follies of society. There are things among 
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us calling loudly for the prayers and the labors 
of the humble and the devout, and upon which 
it were well if the wit of Butler, the energy of 
Dryden, the caustic irony of Pope, and the 
fierce sarcasm of Junius, could concentrate all 
the laughter, scorn, and contempt which 
Dime grace has left in the virtuous portion of 
the community. But ^non omnia possumus 
omnesP Our object has been to show that 
we possess all the elements of great prosper- 
ity, and that while we ought to be always sen- 
sible to the actual defects of society around 
us, and always willing to contribute to their 
removal, we have still great reasons to be 
proud and happy. In view of what we have, 
we think it is peevish to find fault because 
there are some things which we have not. 
They will come in due time. Meanwhile, it 
is well to remember that we are here not to 
have what we want, but to use vdsely what 
we have ; and that the sun in all his course 
looks not down upon, never has looked^own 
upon, a nation of men more highly favored of 
Providence, and bearing on to their final 
account a greater weight of responsibility than 
y|be people of these United States, in this, the 
' /^jj^mmencement of the last half of the nine- 
'^nth century. [Abraham Payne, Esq. 



AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

GEORGE BANCBOFT. 

Amono the historians who have attained a 
high and deserved reputation within the Uni- 
ted States within the last few years, we are 
inclined to yield the first place to George Ban- 
croft. His great work on the "History of 
the United States" has been brought down 
from the commencement of American coloni- 
sation to the opening of the Revolutionary 
War, to which subject it is understood that he 
intends devoting the three succeeding vo. 
lumes. His researches in the public offices of 
England, while he was Minister of the United 
States at the Court of St. James, have brought 
to light a great mass of documentary evidence 
on the antecedents and course of the Revolu- 
tion, which have not yet been made public. 
With his critical sagacity in sifting evidence, 
his hound-like instinct in scenting every parti- 
cle of testimony that can lead him on the right 
track, and his plastic skill in moulding the most 
confused and discordant materials into a com- 



pact, symmetrical and truthful narrative, he 
cannot fail to present the story of that great 
historical drama with a freshness, accuracy, 
and artistic beauty, worthy of the immortal 
events it commemorates. Mr. Bancroft is now 
exclusively occupied in the completion of this 
work. lie pursues it with the drudging fide- 
lity of a mechanical laoorer, combined with the 
enthusiasm of a poet and the comprehensiTe 
wisdom of a statesman. With strong social 
tastes, ha gives little time to society. His fa* 
vorite post is in his library, where he labors 
the live-long day, in the spuit of the ancient 
artist. Nulla dies sine lima. His experience 
in political and diplomatic life, no less than 
his rare and generous culture, and his singnlai 
union of the highest mental faculties, enable 
us to predict with confidence that this work will 
be reckoned among the genuine jnaster-pieces 
of historical genius. The volumes of the 
"History of the United States" already pub- 
lished, are well known to intelligent readers 
both in Great Britain and America. They are 
distinguished for their compact brevity of 
statement, their terse and vigorous diction, their 
brilliant panoramic views, and the boldness 
and grace of their sketches of personal cha^ 
racter. A still higher praise may be awarded 
to this history for the tenacity with which it 
clings to the dominant and inspiring idea of 
which it records the development Whoever 
reads it, without comprehending the stand- 
point of the author, is liable to disappoint- 
ment; for it must be confessed that, as a mere 
narrative of events, the preference may be 
given to the productions of far inferior authors. 
But it is to be regarded as an epic in prose of 
the triumph of freedom. This noble princi- 
ple is considered by Mr. Bancroft as an essen- 
tial attribute of the soul, necessarily asserting 
itself in proportion to the spiritual supremacy 
which has been achieved. The history, then, 
is devoted to the illustration of the progress 
of freedom, as an outbirth of the spontaneous 
action of the soul. It is in this point of view 
that the remarkable chapters on the Massachu- 
setts Pilgrims, the Pennsylvania Quakers, and 
the North American Indians, were written; 
and their full purport, their profound signifi- 
cance, can only be appreciated by readers 
whose minds possess at least the seeds of 
sympathy with this sublime philosophy. The 
chapter on the Quakers is a pregnant psycho- 
logical treatise. Sparklmg all over with the 
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electric lights of a rich hnmanitarian philoso- 
phy, it invests the theologic visions of Fox 
and Barclay with a radiance and beauty which 
have been ill-preserved in the formal and life- 
less organic systems of their successors. The 
parallel run by the historian between William 
Penn and John Locke is one of the most cha- 
racteristic productions of his peculiar genius. 
Original, subtle, suggestive, crowded with 
matter and frugal of words, it brings out the 
distinctive features of the spiritual and mecha- 
nical schools in the persons of two of their 
'^represehtative men,** with a breadth and rea- 
lity which is seldom found in philosophical 
portraitures. Mr. Bancroft was the son of an 
eminent Unitarian clergyman in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He was bom about the be- 
ginnmg of the present century, and is conse- 
quently a little more than fifty years of age. 
He graduated at Harvard University, with dis- 
tmguished honors, before he had completed 
his fifteenth year. Soon after he sailed for 
Europe, and continued his studies at the Ger- 
man Universities, returning te his own country 
just before the attainment of his majority. 
Devoting himself for several years to literary 
and educational pursuits, he acquired a brilli- 
ant reputation as a poet, critic, and essayist; 
and at a subsequent period, entering the career 
of politics, he has signalised himself by his 
attachment to democratic ideas, and the elo- 
quence and force with which on all occasions 
be has sustained the principles with the preva- 
lence of which he identifies the progress of 
humanity. 

WILLIAM H. PEESCOTT. 

The reputation of William H. Prescott as 
an elegant historian is well known to British 
scholars. His works have been translated into 
several of the continental languages, and they 
have received a cordial tribute of admiration 
from eminent critics in various departments, 
indudrng men of no less dissimilar pursuits and 
^8 than Humboldt and Halam. Mr. Pres- 
cott is an indefatigable student Laboring 
^er the disadvantage of a partial loss of 
^ht while engaged in the composition of his 
«hiborate histories, he has shown an iron per- 
severance rarely equalled in the records of 
literary labor, and an almost incredible extent 
^ research, re minding us of the astonishing 
<uiigence of GiblM)n orNiebuhr."* He is not a 
profound thinker: he seldom descends below 
the surface; hp has no love for the investiga- 



tion of first principles. Destitute of all 
tendency to theory or to general views, he is 
never lost in the region of speculative ideas. 
His mind is singularly free from the trans- 
cendental element Nor is his imagination 
either plastic or suggestive. His sympathies 
are languid, and not cold, but lukewarm. He 
is never fired into a generous enthusiasm in 
the. contemplation of a noble act He looks 
at the whole field of history with a certain 
scholastic and gentlemanly indifference, vrith- 
out permitting the serenity of his good breed- 
ing to be disturbed by any thrill of passion. 
Hence, he is after all a mere collector of facts 
— a polished and charming story-teller— a 
graceful showman of the scenes of grand 
historic achievements — a lively and courte- 
ous cicerone whose knowledge of details is 
rivalled only by the smooth facility of his 
descriptions. His style is doubtless admirable, 
^of its kind — ^finished with dainty elaboration — 
clear and limpid as the gentlest rivulet which 
winds gracefully through a qmet New-Eng- 
land valley — ^redolent of the choicest literary 
culture, and betraying an almost affected air of 
good society. But vrithout any intellbctual 
muscularity, temperate to tameness, uniformly 
elegant and as uniformly timid — ^free from 
anything that could violently impinge on the 
most fastidious tastes, and equally free from 
anything that can touch the higher sentiments 
of our nature and convert the field of history 
into a sublime arena where great thoughts and 
divine principles struggle for the mastery — ^it 
soon palls on the sense of the reader with its 
o*erhoneyed sweets, producing a profound im- 
pression of monotony, and a gasping feeling 
of suffocation, like that of breathing the air of 
a close greenhouse, in its almost profuse 
luxuriance of winter blossoms. We long for 
one free native blast from the rocky hills in 
the midst of such costly artificial beauty. Mr. 
Prescott has taken the public, especially the 
British public, by surpry^e. The latter was 
by no means prepared for the advent of such 
a writer from the Baeoti^n, commercial, well- 
to-do New World; and hiv sudden appearance 
in the midst of the most refined circles was 
nearly as astounding as would be the discovery 
of a mediaeval Gothic temple in the back- 
woods of America. 

JARED SPARKS 

Can claim no higher merit than that of a 
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diligent and. careful compiler. He is familiar 
with the sources of American history. 
Devoted for many years almost to the exclu- 
sive study of the subject — ^possessing a plain, 
tough, sturdy common sense, and without 
the slightest particle of imagination — he has 
written several historical biographies, as those 
of Washington, Franklin and Gouvemeur 
Morris, whiph are of some value as works, of 
reference, but as models of historical composi- 
tion are entirely beneath criticism. Their 
style is heavy lumbering, awkward, and has 
not even the negative merit of simplicity. 
Often attempting an ambitious flight, he makes 
dire havoc of all the rhetorical figures, pro- 
ducing admiration for his intrepidity at the ex- 
pense of our confidence in his taste. In his se- 
lections from the papers of Washington, he has 
been guilty of what we can call by no milder 
name than a flagrant literary misdemeanor. 
We allude to the frequent substitution of his 
own language for that of Washington, under 
the pretence of preparing the writings of the 
latter for the public eye. By this process, the 
most familiar letters of Washington, written 
in the freedom of private friendship, are made 
to assume a grave and stately bearing, and 
eliminated of all the touches of nature, which, 
to a reader of the present day, are of more 
interest than the whole of the sententious 
wisdom which has been preserved with such 
scrupulous precision. We protest against 
such tampering with the productions of the 
illustrious American. Nor do we always 
wish to see the father of his country in full 
dress. No doubt Washington had the heart 
of a man beneath the gravity of a statesman, 
and the suppression of the little escapades of 
humor or petulance, which sometimes occur in 
his letters, is a wretched tribute to his 
memory. 

FRANCIS FAREMAN 

Is a young author of singular promise. His 
recent ** History of Pontiac " is an admirable 
production. Combining thoroughness of re- 
search with a picturesque beauty of expression, 
it presents a fascinating narrative of one of 
the most pregnant episodes in American his- 
tory. His diction is copious, free, and impres- 
sive, often highly ornate, but never violating 
good taste ; his descriptions of natural scenery 
and of military movements are graphic and 
spirited; and, with more than common powers 



pf grouping and arrangement, he has produced 
a work whose symmetry and harmonious co- 
loring entitle it to a high place among the re- 
cent masterpieces of literary art 



RICHARD HILDRETH 

Is a more recent historian. He has written 
the " History of the United States down to 
the Administration of Thomas Jeflerson," and 
is now engaged in its completion to a later 
period. His work deserves more attention 
than it has received. It is a keen, ice cold, 
anatomical analysis of American history, writ- 
ten with a bloodless freedom from passion, 
dissecting the motives and measures which 
have been usually surrounded with a brilliant 
halo of admiration, and persistently eschewing 
every appeal to sentiment, imagination, or 
emotion. The language is clear, terse, vigor- 
ous, and, for the most part, pure idiomatic 
Engl ish. It constantly reminds you of greater 
power than is exhibited. You leave the peru- 
sal of the work with the assurance that you 
have been following a guide, who, though se- 
vere, sombre, taciturn, knows well his road, 
and could exercise lusty sinews and muscles 
in case of need. 

SAMUEL ELIOT. 

A work of considerable learning and re- 
search has been written by Samuel Eliot, 
entitled "The History of Roman Liberty." 
As a specimen of historical investigation, on a 
difficult and complicated subject, it is highly 
creditable to the diligence and accuracy of 
the author. His style is formed on classical 
models, but it lacks the ease and freedom of 
the practised writer. Nor does the work ex- 
hibit any remarkable traces of either profound 
or original thought Mr. Eliot is evidently a 
nian of high cultivation, but can lay no claim 
to genius. He is only safe when he follows 
his masters. Whenever he attempts to specu- 
late on his own account, a signal failure is the 
consequence. His book is at once an illustra- 
tion of the elegant culture which is given at 
Harvard College, the pride of Boston, and of 
the timid, conventional superficiality of 
thought which distinguishes so large a por- 
tion of the scholars of that literary metro- 
polis. 

[Westmiiuter Reriew. 
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6DHP0WDER. 

All the popular astrologers, and especially 
those who ''set figures" and design hiero- 
glyphics for the Almanacks, seem well agreed 
thikt there is likely to be a greatly increased 
demand for gunpowder before the present 
year expires. Mr. Moore, particularly, in his 
"Vox Stellarum," mysteriously conveys his 
ioterpretaUons of the aspect of the political 
heavens by two young damsels, dressed in 
white, bearing a long tray, between them, on 
their heads, on which there are things that look 
like loaves of bread or pound-cakes, on which 
birds of prey are descending ; while a tomb ap- 
pears^ on the right, round which a lady in black, 
two bald-headed gentlemen, and two working- 
men are shedding tears, and on the left hand, 
a chapter of the clergy display horror at the 
sigbt of the invading birds, and a ^ speech " 
issues from the mouth of the Dean, bearing 
tiie words, "What audacity!** Well — we 
suppose we must call for our fowling-pieces 
and powder flasks, and the sooner we have 
them ready the better. 

Under these circumstances—at the latent 
probabilities- of which we do not by any 
means intend to jest, neither do we expect 
to turn pale^-it has occurred to us that a 
visit to a Mill for the manufacture of this 
wonderful compound* might be a timely and 
iostractive occupation. 

We confess that our previous impressions 
of a Gunpowder Mill were of a tolerably 
Tigus and ominous character. Gloomy 
withal, and of no small peril to the visitor. 
We p{ctared to our minds a huge and some- 
what pyramidal structure, all black, with a 
sort of iron-grated, prison-like porter's lodge, 
where the adventurous visitor underwent a 
preliminary exammation, lest he should have 
any combustible articles about him. Some 
change of habiKmetits, also, we anticipated, as 
with those who descend into a coal-mine. 
Of the interior we had no notion, beyond the 
expectation of a number of men and boys all 
at work in a cloud of charcoal dust, very 
busy in grinding and mixing brimstone and 
saltpetre and ** the rest of it ;** — and having 
become insensible to danger by the constant 
habit of living in the midst of it, we imagined 
them singing and whistling, and cracking 
jokes with the usual hilarity of those not 
over-nmnerons class of work-people, who are 
6 



always in full and regukr woA, with high 
wages and short hours. How curiously at 
variance with most of this, was the reality ! 

After several unsuccessful attempts to 
effect an entrance into one of the mysterious 
manufactories — attributable solely to the 
dangers of utter destruction that momentarily 
hover over all works of this kind, and not in 
the least firom any want of courtesy in the 
proprietors— we eventually obtained per- 
mission to inspect the Mills of the Messrs. 
(>urtis of Hounalow, which are among the 
largest works of the kind in Europe. A 
very wet and unpromising morning did not 
deter us; and, alter a wet drive to the sta- 
tion, a very wet journey down, and a storm 
of rain in driving across to the works, in a 
small, close-covered vehicle, very like a green 
cartridge-box, obligingly sent from the Mills 
to meet us, we were at length set down at a 
quiet little low-roofed building, very much re- 
sembling the house of an officer of the coast- 
guard: with an out-building or two, corre- 
sponding to the residences of the bonis* crews 
in those localities. This was the office of the 
superintendent, or manager, and the clerks. 
At tho back of it was the small private room 
land office of the proprietors, who (it need hardly 
be said) do not reside here. It is a place to 
write in, read in, calculate in, to make money 
an, to luAch in — ^but not to live in. The mind 
jis too little at rest for meditation or for sleep. 
All the work-people also live as far 6ff as they 
conveniently can. 

Having settled our plan of examination, we 
issue from the office and pa^ down by the 
side of a range of JoW-roofed, almost shed-Kko 
buUdings, with windows all along, the panes 
of which are of paper in the place of glass- 
glass being a very fragile material in all cases 
of a concussion of air. These are work- 
shops; and, with other similar phices; comprise 
the cooper's shop, the turner's shop, the 
mill- Wright's shop, the carpenter's shop, and 
(carefully dosed in) the blacksmith^s shop. 
Steam power is used in such of these operations 
as t^uire it 

As we proceed along the open space out^ 
side these shops, a strong smell of burning 
wood assaults our nose, and a cloud of wood* 
smoke makes our eyes water and smart 
We fancy at first that It issues fVom two or 
three canvas-covered waggons, or a c^voml 
catt of a suBpicious-lodLing kind; bnf we are 
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mistaken. It proceeds from the charcoal fur- 
nace. A man with a barrow emerges from the 
smoke. He has an iron hook, in place of a 
hand (blown off in one of the minor explosions 
which now and then occur), which, however, 
he does not seem to miss. He sets down the 
barrow — opens the latch of a door with his 
hook — enters, and draws it inwards after him, 
the point of the hook disappearing just as the 
door cloees. 

We now approach a larger building, in 
which the first process of the manufacture of 
gunpowder is carried on. We enter by a 
square door-way, and ascending a broad 
ladder, arrive upon a platform, and find our- 
selves in a large building faintly lighted with 
a. sad twilight gleam, which displays a series 
of bowls or basms, the size of large kettle- 
drums, covering the whole of the surface 
below, and the whole of the surface of the 
upper floor, with the exception of the plat- 
form on which we stand, almost enveloped in 
a cloud of hot steam, that proceeds from a 
great hissing caldron behind us. This cal- 
dron, worthy of Hecate and the weird sisters, 
contains the raw material, the great first 
principle of gunpowder — saltpetre. It is 
brought expressly for this purpose from the 
north of Bengal. Here it is boiled — evapo- 
rated, till it attains a consistency of about a 
pint to a pound; it is skimmed; strained 
through bags and cloths, and is then allowed 
to run down into the pans or bowls we have 
described, where it undergoes crystallisation. 

Very like great bowls of cold punch, of 
rather a queer and uninviting kind, do these 
numerous vessels appear. They contain a 
yellowish liquid, getting lighter and clearer, 
as the different series of bowls get more and 
more purified. Some of them seem full of 
frozen maccaroni; but on a closer inspection, 
'S you find them to be full of crystals of salt- 
petre. The yellowish water being poured off, 
as from a bowl of ice, the hardened contents 
are turned out, and present the appearance of 
an inverted kettle-drum, or half a huge sugar- 
ball, orsnow-ball, according to the series^ The 
third, or most purified, is used for the finest 
sort of gunpowder. But although there are 
only three in the regular series, the bowls are 
worked again and again, if they resist, until 
every particle of salt is abstracted, and Peter 
only remains. The salt is sold for agricul- 
tural purposes^ while Peter (nitre) is sent on- 



wards to finish his education. The concludmg 
process of refinement is that of calcining, or 
fusing, the nitre, which is effected at a heat 
of six or seven hundred degrees. It is then 
poiired off into moulds, where it hardens into 
cakes, so pure, that it has been ascertained 
by Teschmacher's test, that it contains only 
one part of salt in four thousand of nitre. 

We have made our exit from the saltpetre 
department, and we are now again in the 
open air, walking through the *• wood-yard." 
This is a large space, occupied by various 
stacks of wood, ranged in columns, as if at a 
review. They are composed of alder, willow, 
and dog-wood. The first and second are to 
be manufactured with the charcoal that is ] 
used for coarse powder, — used for mines, 
cannon, muskets, or other military purposes 
— ^in short, for killing men; the third sort, 
or dog-wood, being the finest sort of wood, is 
for the finest description of powder, intended j 
for sporting purposes — ^to kill partridges, 
woodcocks^ snipes, and other creatures re- 
quiring a delicate treatment. 

The wood is charred in a square shed-like 
house, all black and shining with tar, and en- 
veloped in a stinging smoke, that makes ns 
often shut our eyes, and press them inwards 
with our fingers. It is curious enough that 
the chemical studies of one of our bishops 
should have led him to a discovery of the 
best method of making charcoal. The whole 
process is conducted on the plan laid down 
by Dr. Watson, the energetic, learned, and 
ingenious Bishop of Llandaff. The wood is 
enclosed in large iron cylinders, closed up 
from the air ; and round these there is a revok- 
ing furnace, which regularly feeds itself from 
a coal-truck at the top, dropping a small po^ 
lion of coals in a circle, so as to make the 
distribution equal. By these means are ex- 
tracted, from the wood, all the acids and all 
the tar, which run down into a wooden j 
vat or well, the acid (pyro-ligneous) remaining 
at the top, with a thick deposit of tar at the j 
bottom. The surface presents the appear- 
ance of a coppery liquid. On inquiring as to 
the reason for tarring the whole of this brick 
building, whieh was saturated from the roof to^ 
the lowest brick, the tar and tjie stains of acid 
streaming down from every pore, we wer^ 
informed by Mr. Ashbee, the manager of the 
works, that the charring-house found its owl 
tar, and tarred itself by continual oozing. . Th« 
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charcoal thus produced is of smgular purity. 
A black truncheon of it, neariy two inches in 
diameter, being placed in our hands, with a 
request that we would break it, a slight move- 
ment of the thumb and finger snapped it in an 
instant. t 

We will now visit, in quick succession, the 
mills where the ingredients, of which we have 
already spoken, are ground. The reader has, 
by this time, discovered that a Gunpowder 
Mill is, in fact, a series of mills and other 
work-places, distributed over a large space of 
ground, each at some distance from the next 
one, and, in some cases, at a very respectful 
distance indeed, with sundry barriers inter- 
posed between — ^the good reason for which 
will become quite apparent as we proceed. 

We now descend a winding slope, by a nar- 
row muddy path, and, turning at the bottom, 
we pass through a tall and somewhat squalid 
wooden gateway^ and arriving at the narrow 
arm of a river, we cross over a small wooden 
bridge. We are duly informed that we are 
now in. ''the dangerous ground." We seem 
to be entering an unfortunate, if not very un- 
healthy, plantation, where the trees have 
never been able to attain maturity. Many 
are black and with^ed, some shattered; 
none have a pleaidng look, as if they ever ex- 
pected another spring to arrive^ It is in 
this locality — scattered all over it — ^that the 
various mills, work-places, and '' houses " of 
explodve tendencies are situated. The rain 
with which the morning commenced, has 
never ceased, and still continues ; so that our 
wandering among these various interesting 
and uncommonly suggestive structures, is not 
attended, we are obligingly informed, with 
the same degree of danger as on a dry and 
sultry day. We trust that we are not only 
grateifol for this intimation, but that it really 
does tend, in a due degree, to banish from 
our minds any littie mis^vings as to casual- 
ties, which we are aware might occur at any 
tiooie, witii no means whatever of subse- 
qnently tracing the cause. It is rather a 
pleasing emotion with which we contemplate 
this f&vonral^e circumstance,— we mean the 
rain. 

At this stage of our proceedings, a grave- 
faced man advances towards us, from behind 
some trees, carrying two pairs of large 
Indian-rubber over-shoes. On approaching 
ilie saltpetre mill, we are stoi^ped at a broad 



platform, apparentiy of slate, laid down in. 
front of the entrance; and, before permitted 
to step upon it, our boots are carefully en- 
cased with a pair of these shoes. 

The mill, where the saltpetre is ground, is 
a small house, where two huge circular stones, 
as large, in circumference, as the hind-wheels 
of a great waggon (of eleven or twelve inches in 
thickness, each weighing about six tons) re- 
volve in a circle so small, that they would be 
unable to roll round it, but for an ingenious 
grinding twist, which is communicated to 
each of them by machinery, and has its effect 
upon the material underneath, in the more 
completely reducing it to a fine powder. 
Men with wooden shovels feed the bed be- 
neath the rolling stones, from time to time, 
and keep the powdered saltpetre in its place ; 
while a man and boy, in a second room 
opening from this, cast it up against a slanted 
sieve of fine wire, so as to sift it clear of 
all larger grains or any refuse. The faces 
of the two men and the bpy, engaged in this 
process, are begrimed with a goblin-like white 
dust On emerging upon the platform, the 
over-shoes are carefully taken off at the edge of 
the platform; and on no account must the 
sole of the boot touch the platform, nor the 
sole of the over-shoe touch the gravel. 

The charcoal mill presents a similar ma- 
chinery, so far as we can judge, amidst the 
cloud of black dust that flies and floats about 
m all dbections. The &ces of the men, as 
well as their dresses, are of a peculiar dull 
dry black, amidst which their eyes shine with 
a strange intelligence. 

We next visit the brimstone mill. Here 
the grinding operation is of a similar kind ; 
but tibe most striking feature of this house is, 
the ghastiy faces of the men, whose eyes 
seem to look out of a grim, yellowish mask, 
of a kind that we once saw in a pantomime, 
when some agents of the nether regions were 
supposed to be smitten with a sick h^eadache, 
by the spells of the good genius above. 

All work is divided into gangs of men, each 
with a non-conunissioned officer over tiiem,— 
as the head coopw, the head mill-wright, the 
head charcoal-grinder, the heac^ brimstone 
man, &c. ; then^ there is the foreman of the 
works, and over all the general manager, Mr. 
Ashbee, a very experienced, intelligent, and, 
of course, very careful person. 

The rain still continues. All the better. 
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We are now plashiDgf along over the wet pAih- 
way^to the ^ incorporatlag mill^ — a safficiently 
dangeroas piaee. The cereEooDy of the over- 
shoes having been gone throagh as before^ we 
findtthe machinery is mueh the sn me as that 
of the grinding-milU previously described — 
two ponderous, upright millstones, rolling 
round Hke waggon^wheels, in a small circle. 
But in the bed b^ieath these huge rolling 
atones lies, not one, but the three terrible in- 
gredients of powdered charcoal, saltpetre, and 
sulphur, which are thus incorporated. The bed 
upon which the stones roll is of iron ; from it 
the stones would inevitably strike spnrks^~and 
** there an end of all" — if they came in contact 
in any part But between the stones and the 
iron bed lies the incorporating powder — forty 
ponndft of it giving a bed of intermediate 
powdw, of two or three inches deep ; so that 
the explosive material is absolutely the only 
proteodon. So long as the powder lies in this 
bed with no part of the iron left bare, all is 
conndered to be safe. To k^p it within the 
bed,.tberefore^^while the rolling twist of the 
stones is eontinuidly di^ladog it, and rubbing 
it outwards and inwards — several mechaniciil 
contrivaaces are adopted, which act like 
guides, and scoops, and scrapers; and thus 
restore, with r^ularity, the powder to its 
proper plaee, beneath the stones. A water- 
wheel keeps this mill in action* No workmen 
remain here; but the time required for the 
ineorporstmg process being known, the bed 
of powder u laid down, the mill set in motion, 
and' then shut up and left to itself— -as it 
ought to be, in case of any little oversight or 
^^faitoh" on the part of the guides, scoops, 
or scrapers^ The machinery of these mills, 
as may be readily credited, is always kept ifi 
the finest order. " And yet," says Mr. Ashbee, 
in a wfai^>er; «*and yet, five of them— just 
such mills as these-**iae7it o^at Faversbam, the 
other day, one after the other. Nobody knew 
how." This seasonable piece of information 
naturally increases the peculiar interest we 
feel in the objects we are now examinuig, as 
they proceed with their work. We sttmd 
staring at these ponderous stones, with their 
rolling ^ lurch to port," and grimly quaint and 
nndeviatrog twist, and we contemplate the 
"protecting" powder between the two fire- 
striking aubstances, till we are falling into a 
etate of passive, stupefied dismay, when one of 
the paroprietors draws us away by the arm, say- 



ing softly^—** Perhaps it 'a as well not to— yoiT 
may shut up, Mr. Ashbee— not to—" The rest 
dies in expressive silence. The folding-doors 
are closed, and the grim, ponderous stones, ore 
left to themselves to roll round in darkness. 
We hear their lonely grinding murmur as we 
walk away, rather briskly — ^none of us speak- 
ing for some minutes. 

This process was origmally performed in 
the Powder-mills of England by means of 
huge pestles and mortars, or great wooden 
sockets, the pestles being worked by ma- 
chinery. But they have long been abandoned ; 
in fact, there is a law against them. All 
Fowder*milU roust be licensed by act of par- 
liament In the improved process we have 
just witnessed, there occur several ** beau- 
tiful varieties," as a connoisseur would say, 
all of which are in operation in the works 
of the. Messrs. Curtis. They have stone^rolls 
working in iron beds (with two or three 
inch«^ of powder between, acting as a safe- 
guard against sparks !) ; iron working on stone 
(with powder between) ; iron working on iroa 
(with powder between) ; and stone workiog 
on stone (With powder between) ; to which 
terrific protection, as explained to as by 
Mr. Ashbee, we bow our courteous assent, 
declaring thiit we cleariy comprehend fiw 
principle, and feel per^tly safe — ^ia fact, as 
safe as oould be expected. It happened on 
our visit to the mill just described, that a 
quantity of powder, caked and adhering by 
preasure to one of the rolls, rose up with it 
We lookedat Mr. Ashbee. "Itwill bewlped 
off by the machinery before the stone rolls 
round here again," said Mr. Ashbee, calmly. 
Saying which, he wiped it off himself, a« if l>y 
instinot 

Wandering on our wi^ along a nairo* 
footpath, with a fir plantation on our right 
hand, and on the left the edge of the river— 
the Cdne— which meanders thnwigh the 
whole of these grounds, partly by nature, bat 
also by art, we arrive at a high green mouai 
exactly like the embankments of a fortlfica' 
tion. Turning an angle, we Recover anoth^ 
small black structure, which we are informed 
is the »* Press-house." Arrived at the wooden 
ridge which marks the sacred preclnots of 
the platform, our booU are carefully encased 
in the overshoes,— one leg at a inaOt "^^^ 
ready, being then placed for na, by the haad 
of our ahoe-be^krer, upon thu platform. 
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^ should tell the reader that the reason for this 
ceremony is in case some small particles of 
gravel may adhere to our soles, and cause n 
spark, by any two of these particles rubbing 
together as we walk. Thus preserved and pre- 
serving, we cross the platform, which isswim^ 
ming with water, and we enter — the den, we 
had almost said, for it has no appearance like 
any other place of work we ever saw, or read 
of. The :floor is carpeted with leather and 
bullocks' hides. Everybody having to walk 
over the watery platform (not attributable 
only to the rain, but always kept floating), 
their feet moving over ih& fallen gunpowder 
which bestrews the floor, have made a slip- 

^ pery paste. Over this we go sliding about, to 
look at the several interesting objects of the 
** bouse ; " in especial, we are attracted to the 
hydraulic press. This bulky iron monster, 
inspiring river vniter, which is pumped up 
beneath his body, possesses a power of com- 
pression equal to five hundred tons to the 
inch. Here a number of layers of powder are 
placed between flat plates of copper, we be- 
lieve, and pressed till they come omt hi cakes 
as hard as tiles. Small wooden tubs are ar- 
ranged on the other side, filled with those 
cakes, broken up into fragments. In order 
to show us how hard it is, Mr. Ashbee 
obligingly begins to bang a large piece upon 
the edge of one of the tubs. We see that 
the tubs are of wood, and not likely to emit 
a spark, and we t^e it for granted that the 
experienced manager knows that the cake of 
ganpowder itself will not cKplode with the 
c .ncussion ; nevertheless the sound, and the 
▼iwlenoe of the action, in so silent and re- 
flirained a place, is a sensation— whether 
mtioital or irrational — as little partakkg of 
the agreeable as possible. Being quite aatisfied 
of the hardness of these cakes, and expressing 
ourselves — we hope we did not omit this — 
highly gratified with the inspection of the 
*• house,^ we slither our way over the wet 
leather and bides ; and, continuing onr slide 
across the watery platform, are met by our 
over-shoe bearer at the edge, who seizes upon 
one leg, takes off the over-shoe, and, places this 
foot upon the ground, beneath the narrow 
ridge, and then the other, all as before. No- 
thing could be more proper. 

But we have not adequately described the 
locality of these woiits, nor the most mariced 
peculiarity which characterises the workmen. ' 



We believe there are no other elasses of ma- 
nufactures, no? of men, which in any respect 
resemble them. 

Hounslow Gunpowder Mills are not so 
much like a special ^ town," as so many other 
large manufactories appear, but rather haTe 
the appearance of an infant colony ^— a very 
infant one, yon will say, inasmuch as we have 
never spoken of its inhabitants, excepting 
those few whom we have seen in the ^^fiEerent 
houses. We never met a ^igle man hi aU 
our rambles through the phtntations, nor 
heard the sound of a human voice. It is like 
a strange new settlement, where there is 
ample space, plenty of wood and water, bat 
with scarcely any colonists, mid only here and 
there a log-hut or a dark shed anun^ the 
trees. 

Thee&works are distributed over some hun- 
dred and fifty acre^ of knd, without reckoning 
the surface of the Colne, which, sometimes 
broad, sometimes narrow, sometimes in a 
line, and sometimes coiling, and escapiz^ by 
a curve out of sight, intersects the whole 
place. It is, in &ct, a great straggling plan- 
tation of firs, over swells and declivities of 
land, with a branch or neck of a river meeting 
you unexpectedly at almost every turn. The 
more we have seen of this dismal settlement 
"in the bush," the more do we revert to our 
first impression on entering it The place is 
like the strange and squalid plantation of some 
necromancer in Spenser's ** Fairy Queen.'' 
Many trees are black and shattered, as if by 
lightning; otiiers distorted, writhing, and 
partially stripped of their bark; and all of 
them have a sort of coi^ous look that this 
is a very precarious spot for the regular pro- 
gress of vegetation. You wander up narrow 
winding paths, and you descend narrow wmd- 
ing paths; you see the broad arm of a river, 
with little swampy osier isUnds upon it, and f 
then you -enter another plantation, and come 
upon a narrow winding neck of river, leading 
up to a great black slanting structure, which 
you are told is a " bUst-wall ; " and behind 
this is the green embankment of a fortifica- 
tion, and further back you come upon one of 
the black, ominous-looking powder *^ houses." 
You advance along other tortuous paths, yon 
cross small bridges, and again you enter a 
plantation, more or less sombre, and presentiy 
emerge upon an open space, where you ne^ 
a semicircular road of, red gravel, with es 
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rats deeply trenched in it; and then another 
narrower road down to a branch of the river, 
where there is another litl^e bridge; and 
beyond this, on the other side, yon see a huge 
water-wheel revolving between two black 
bam-like houses. Yon ascend a slope, by a 
path of mnd and slush, and arriving at an- 
other larger open space, yon find yourself in 
front of a sheet of water, and in the distance 
yon observe one enormous wheel — the dia^ 
bolical queen of all the rest — standing, black 
and immoveable, like an antediluvian skeleton, 
against the dull, grey ^ky, with a torrent of 
water running in a long narrow gully from 
beneath its lower spokes, as if disgorged 
before its death. This open space is sur- 
rounded by trees, above which, high over all, 
there rises a huge chimney, or rather tower; 
and again, over all this there float clouds of 
black smoke, derived from charred wood, if 
we may judge of the effect upon our noses and 
eyes. 

At distances from each other, varying from 
thirty or forty to a hundred and fifty yards, 
over this settlement are distributed, by sys- 
tematic arrangement of the intervals, and the 
obstructive character of the intervening ground 
and plantations, no less than ninety-seven 
different buildings. By these means, not only 
IS the danger divided, but the loss, by an ex- 
plosion, reduced to the one "house" in which 
the accident occurs. Such, at least, is the inten- 
tion, though certainly not always afibrding the 
desired protection. The houses are also, for 
the most part, constructed of light materials, 
where the nature of the operation will admit 
of it; sometimes extremely strong below, but 
very light above, like a man in armour with 
a straw hat; so that if a "puff" comes, there 
will be a free way upwards, and they hope to 
get rid of the fury with no greater loss than a 
Ught roof. In some cases the roofs are of con- 
crete, and bomb-proof; in others, the roofe are 
floated with water in shallow tanks. There 
are five steam-engines employed, one being a 
locomotive ; and the extraordinary number of 
twenty-six water-mills, as motive powers for 
machinery — obviously much safer than any 
other that could be obtahied from the most 
guarded and covered-in engines requiring 
fiimaces. 

In this silent region, amidst whose ninety- 
seven work-places no human voice ever 
breaks upon the ear, and where, indeed, no 



human form is seen, except in the isolated 
bouse in which his allotted task is performed, 1 
there are secreted upwards of two himdred 
and fifty work people. They are a peculiar 
race ; not, of course, by nature, in most cases, 
but by the habit of years. The circumstances 
of momentary destruction in which they live, 
added to the most stringent and necessary 
Regulations, have subdued tiieir minds and 
eelings to the conditions of their hire. There 
is seldom any need to enforce these regula- 
tions. Some terrific explosion here, or in 
works of a similar kind elsewhere, leaves a 
fixed mark in their memories, and acts as 
a constant warning. Here no shadow of a 
practical joke, or caper of animal spirits, ever 
transpires; no witticisms, no oaths, no 
chaffing, or slang. A laugh is never heard; 
a smile seldom seen. Even the work is 
carried on by the men with as few words as 
possible, and these uttered in a low tone. 
Not that anybody fancies that mere sound 
will awaken the spirit of combustion, or 
cause an explosion to take place, but that 
their feelings are always kept subdued. If 
one man wishes to communicate anything 
to another, or to ask for anything from some- 
body at a short distance, he must go there; 
he is never permitted to shout or call out 
There is a particular reason for this last 
regulation. Amidst all this silence, when- 
ever a shout does occur, everybody knows 
that some imminent danger is expected the 
next moment, and all rush away headlong 
from the direction of the shout. As to run- 
ning towards it to offer any assistance, as 
common in all other cases, it is thoroughly 
understood that none can be afforded. An 
accident here is inmiediate and beyond 
remedy. If the shouting be continued fo 
some time (for a man might be drowning in 
the river), that might cause one or two of 
the boldest to return; but this would be 
a very rare occurrence. It is by no means \fi 
be inferred that the men are selfish and 
insensible to the perils of each other; on 
the contrary, they have the greatest con- 
sideration for each other, as well as for their 
employers, and tiiink of the danger to the 
lives of others, and of the property at stake at 
all times, and more e^ecially in all the more 
dangerous " houses." The proprietors of the 
various Gunpowder Mills all display the 
same consideration for each other, and when- 
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ever &ty improvement tending to lessen 
danger is discovered by one, it is immediately 
commmiicated to all the others. The wages 
of the men are good, and the hours very 
short; no artificial lights are ever used in 
the works. They all wash themselves — 
black, white, yellow and bronze — and leave 
the Mills at'half-past three in the afternoon, 
winter and summer. 

But we have not yet visited all the ^ houses," 
and one of them, in particular, Mr. Ashbee 
assures us is a very interesting process. To be 
sure, it is one of the most dangerous; and 
what makes this worse, is the fact that the 
process is of that kind which requires the 
constant presence of the men. They cannot 
set the machinery to work, and leave it for a 
given time, as in the case of some mills pre- 
yioasly described ; they must always remain 
on the spot. It is the "Coming House," — 
sometimes called "Graining," as it is the 
process which reduces cakes and hard nobs 
of gunpowder into grains — a very nice, and, 
it would appear, a sufficiently alarming 
operation. 

The raivL still befriends us. We have been 
once drenched, and have dried ourselves to a 
comfortable steaming dampness by the fire of 
the office at the entrance of the works — 
luncheon inclusive. We are now forth again, 
and in a fair way of obtaining another soak* 
ing, so that we have every reason to feel as 
safe as can be. It is quite clear that toe shall 
not give oflf a spark. So, now for the " Coming 
House." 

Ascending by a rising pathway, we pass 
over a mound covered with a plantation of 
firs, and descending to a path by the river 
side, we arrive at a structure of black 
timber, some five-and-twenty feet high, set 
up in the shape of an acute angle. TMs is a 
** blast- wall," intended to offer some re- 
mstance to a rush of air in case of an ex- 
plosion near at hand. There is also a 
similar blast-wall on the opposite side of the 
river. Passing this stracture, we arrive at a 
green embankment thrown up as in fortified 
places, and behind and beneath this stands 
the " Coming House." 

It is a low-roofed black edifice, like the rest, 
although, if possible, with a still more dismal 
appearance. We know not what causes 
the impression, but we could fancy it some 
place of torture, devoted to the service of the 



darkest pagan superstitions, or those of the 
Holy Inquisition. A little black vestibule, or 
out-house, stands on the side nearest us. The 
whole structure is planted on the river's edge, 
to which the platform in front extents. We 
enter the little vestibule, and here we go 
through the ceremony of the over-shoes. Wo 
are then permitted to advance upon the sacred 
platform, and we then approach, the entrance. 
K we have received a strange and unaccount- 
able impression of a place of torture, from the 
external appearance and surrounding circum- 
stances, this is considerably borne out by 
tlie interior. The first thing that seems to 
justify this is a dry, strangulated, shrinking 
cry, which continues at intervals. We dis- 
cover that it is the cry of a wooden screw ixi. 
torment, which in some sort reconciles us.^ 
But the sound lingers, and the impressioik 
too. The flooring is all covered with leather 
and hides, all perfectly black with the dust of 
gunpowder, and on this occasion all perfectly 
dry. We do not much like that: the wet 
sliding about was more amusing; perhaps, 
also, a trifle safer. 

The fynt object that seizes upon our atten- 
tion is a black square frame-work, apparently 
suspended from the ceiling. Its ugly perpen- 
dicular beams, and equally uncouth horizontal 
limbs would be just the thing to hang the 
dead bodies of tortured victims in. We 
cannot help following up our first impres- 
sion. The men here, who stand in silence 
looking intently at us, all wear black masks. 
On the left there is reared a structure of black 
wood reaching to within two or three feet of 
the roof It is built up in several stages, 
descending like broad steps. . Each of these 
broad steps contains a sieve made of closely 
woven wire, which becomes finer as the stepa 
get lower and lower. In this machine we 
noticed iron axles for the wheels, but our atten^ ^^ 
tion was directed to the rollers, which were 
zinc. Thus the friction does not induce sparks, 
the action being also guarded against external 
blows. At present the machine is not in 
motion; and the men at work here observe 
their usual silence and depressing gravity. 
We conjecture that the machine, when put in 
motion, shakes and sifts the gunpowder in a 
slow and most cautious manner, correspond- 
ing to the serionsness of the human workers, 
and T^ith an almost equal sense of the conse- 
quences of iron mistaking for once the nature 
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of copper and brass. " Put on the house !" 
says Mr. Ashbee, in the calm voice always 
used here, and nodding at the same time to 
the head coming-man. A rumbling sound is 
heard — the wheels begin to turn — the black 
sieves bestir themselves, moving from side to 
aide; — ^the wheels turn faster — ^the sieves 
shake and shuffle faster. We trust there is 
no mistake. They all get faster still. We 
do not wish them to put themselves to any 
inconvenience on our account. The full speed 
is laid on ! The wheels whirl and buzz — ^iron 
teeth play into brass teeth — copper winks at 
iron — ^the black sieves shake their infernal 
sides into fury — the whole machine seems bent 
upon its own destruction — ^the destruction of 
lis all! Now— one small spark — and in an 
Instant the whole of this house, with all in it, 
would be instantly swept away! Nobody 
seems to think of this. And see !-r-how the 
gunpowder rushes from side to side of the 
sieves, and pours down from one stage to the 
other. We feel sure that all this must be much 
faster than usual. We do not wish it Why 
should pride prevent our requesting that this 
horror should cease 1 We hear, also, an extra- 
ordinary noise behind us. Tummg hastily 
round, we see the previously immoveable 
black frame-work for the dead whirling round 
and round in the air with frightful rapidity, 
while two men with wooden shovels are 
shovelling up showers of gunpowder, as if to 
smother and suffocate its madness. Nothing 
but shame — ^nothing but shame and an an- 
guish of self-command, prevents our instantly 
darting out of the house — across the platform 
^«nd headlong into the river ! 

What a house— -what a workshop! It is 
quiet again. We have not sprung into the 
river. But had we been alone here, under 
such circumstances for the first time, we 
' should have had no subsequent respect for 
our own instmcts and promptitude of action 
if we had done anjrthing else. As it was, the 
thing is a sensation for life: We find that the 
whirling frame-work also contains sieves — 
that the invisible moving power is by a water- 
wheeh under the flooring, which acts by a 
crank. But we are very much obliged already 
— we have had enough of ** corring.** 

We take our departure over the platform 
—have our over-shoes taken off-— and finding 
that there is something more to see, we rally 
and recover our breath, and are again on 



the path by the water's edge. A man is 
coming down the river with a small corered 
barge, carrying powder from one house to 
another. We remark that boating must he 
one of the safest positions, not only as uncon- 
ducive to explosion, but even in case of its 
occurring elsewhere. Mr. Ashbee coincides 
in this opinion, although, he adds, that some- 
time ago, a man coming down the river in a 
boat — just as that one is now doing — had his 
right arm blown off. We see that, in truth, 
710 position is safe One may be "blown off" 
anjnvhere, at any moment. Thus pleasantly 
conversing as we walk, we arrive at fte 
« Glazing House." 

The process of glazing consists in uniing 
black-lead with gunpowder in large grains, and 
glazing or giving it a fine glossy texture. For 
this purpose four barrels containing the grains 
are ranged on an axle. They are made to 
revolve during four hours, to render them 
smooth ; black-lead is then added, and they 
revolve four hours more. There is iron ui 
this machmery ; but it works upon brws or 
copper wheels, so that friction generates heat, 
but not fire. The process continues from 
eight to twenty-four hours, according to the 
fineness of polish required; and the revohition 
of the barrels sometimes causes the heat of 
the gunpowder within to rise to one hundred 
and twenty degrees — even' to charring tiie 
wood of the interior of the barrels by the heat 
and friction. We enquire wl^at degree of 
heat they may be in at the present moment ? 
It is rather high, we learn; and the head- 
glazier politely informs us that we may put 
our hand and arm into the barrels and feel 
the heat He opens it at the top for the 
purpose. We take his word for it However, 
as he inserts one hand and arm by way of 
example, we feel in some sort called upon, 
for the honour of "Household Words,'* to 
do the same. It is extremely hot, and a most 
agreeable sensation. The faces of the men 
here, being all black from the powder, and 
shining with the addition of the black lead, 
have the appearance of grim masks of demons 
in a pantomime, or rather of real demons in 
a mine. Their eyes look out upon us with a 
strange intelligence. They know the figure 
they present So do we. This, added to 
their subdued voice, and whispering, and 
mute gesticulation, and noiseless moving and 
creeping about, renders the scene quite 
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tulque; and a little of it goes a great 
way. / 

Our time beiogoow 8bort*-^ar hours, in fact, 
being ^numbered/' — we move quickly on to 
the next bouse, some hundred yards distant. 
It is the *' Stoviug-house." We approach the 
deor. Mr. Ashbee is so good as to say tliere 
is DO need for us to enter, as the process may 
be se«i from the door-way. We are per- 
mitted to stand upon the little platform out- 
fide) in our boots, dispensing with the over- 
shoes. This house is heated by pipes. The 
powd^ is spread upon numerous wooden 
trays, and slid into shelves on stands, or nioks. 
The heat is raised to one hundred and twenty- 
five d^;rees. We salute the head stove-num, 
aod depart But turning round to give a 
*^ longing, Hflgering lo<^ bebiad,** We see a 
la^e mop protruded from the door- way. Its 
rouiKl head seems to inspect the plaee where 
* we stood in our fao^ on the platform. It evi- 
dently discovers a few grains of gravel or grit, 
and descends upon them immediately, to expur- 
gate the evil commumcation which m^ corrupt 
the good manners of the house. A great 
watenn^'pot is next advaneed, and then a 
stern head-^not unHke an old medallion we 
have seen of Diogenes— ^looks round the door- 
post alter us. 

The fiirnace, with its tall chimney, by 
means of which the siore-inpes of the house 
we have jt»t visited, are heated, is at a con- 
sidemble distance, the pipes being carriea 
undeivground to the house. 

We next go to look at the ** Packing-house," 
whMW the powder is plaeed in barrels, bags, 
^ etmea, paper cases, canisters, &^. On 
coteriiig this place, a man runs swiftly before 
each of us, laying down a mat for each foot to 
^p upon as we advance, thus leaving rows 
«f mats in our wake, over which we are 
required to pass on returning. We con- 
«idered it a mark of great attention-^-a kind 
4>f Oriental complhnent 

There is another " Coming House " besides 
the horrible one we have previously descnbed. 
This is upon the old principle, and consists of 
a machine very much like a roundabout at a 
&ir ; only, that in place of the wooden horses 
and care, there are sieves, arranged so as to 
cover the whole circle. In each of these 
sieves, grunpowder in the rough is placed, and 
upon tbU is laid loosely a round piece of 
rtone — lapis lazuli— about one-fourth part of 



the size of the sieve. The machine is put in 
motion ; spins round ; and in doing so, eac|i 
of the round loose pieces of lapis .lazuli 
describe a whirling circle in the sieve, .and 
thus reduce the rough powder to grains, by 
rubbing it through the sieves. The ma- 
chinery in action does not inspire us with ^lx^j 
such dismay and apprehension as the first 
corning demon. Perhaps our nerves have by 
this time got more seasoned ; but it is qoHe 
bad enough in the present case for a mere 
stranger; and we are heartily, thoroughly, 
undisguisedly, and jovially glad to get out of 
the place. 

The last of our visits is to a '^ Charge House." 
There are several of these, where the powder 
is kept in store. We approach it by a path 
through a plantation It lies deep among the 
trees — a most lonely, dismal sarcophagus. It 
is roofed with water — ^tbat is, tiie roof is 
composed of water-tanks, which are filled by 
the rain ; and in dry weather they are filled 
by means of a pump arranged for that pur- 
pose. The platform at the ^itranee is of 
water — that is to say, it is a broad wooden 
trough two inches deep, full of water, throu^ 
which we are required to walk. We do so, 
and with far more satisfaction than some 
things we have done here . to-day. We enter 
the house alone; the others waiting outside. 
All silent a&d dusky as an Egyptian tomb. 
The tubs of powder, dimly seen in the ua- 
•certain light, are ranged along the walls, like 
mummies^-^ll giving .the impression of « 
secret life within. Bi^ a secret life, how 
diflferent! "Ah I there's the rub." We . 
retire with a mental obeisance, a^d a respect- 
ful air-— ^e infiueoce remaining with us, so 
that we bow slightly <« rejoining our friends 
outside, who bow in return, looking from us 
to the open door- way of the " house I " 

With thoughtful brows, and not in any 
very high state of hilarity, after the duties of 
the day — not to speak of being wet through 
to the skin, for the second time— we move 
through the fir groves <m our way back. We 
notice a skange appearance in many trees, 
some of whkh are curiously distorted, others 
with their heads cut ofiT; and, in some places, 
there are large and upri^t gaps in a planta- 
tion. Mr. Ashbee, after deliberating inwardly 
a little while, informs us that a very dreadful 
accident happened here last year. **Was 
there an exploMonl" we inquire. He saye 
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there was. " And a serious one ! " — ^" Yes." 
,--"Any lives lost ?"—« Yes."— « Two or 
' three ? "— " More than that"— "Five or six ? " 
/ He says more than that. He gradually drops 
into the narrative, with a subdued tone of 
voice. There was an explosion last year. 
Six different houses blew up. It began with 
a " Separating House " — a place for sizing, 
or sorting, the different grains through sieves. 
Then the explosion went to a " Granulating 
House," one hundred yards off. How it was 
•carried such distances, except by a general 
combustion of the air, he cannot imagine. 
Thence, it went to a " Press House," where 
the powder lies in hard cakes. Thence, it 
went, in two ways, — on one side to a ** Com- 
position Mixing House," and, on fiie other, to 
a "Glazing House;" and thence to another 
"Granulating House." Each of these 
buildings was fully one hundred yards from 
another : each was intercepted by plantations 
of firs and forest trees as a protection ; and 
the whole took place within forty seconds. 
There was no tracing how it had occurred. 

This, then, accounts for the different gaps — 
some of them extending fifty or sixty yards — 
in the plantations and groves ? M>. Ashbee 
nods a grave assent. He adds, that one large 
tree was torn up by the roots, and its trunk was 
found deposited at such a distance, that they 
never could really ascertain where it came 
from. It was just found lyiag there. An iron 
water-wheel, of thirty feet in circumference, 
beloflging to one of the mills, was blown to a 
distance of fifty yards through the air, cutting 
through the heads of all the trees in its way, 
and finally lod^g between the upper boughs 
of a large tree, where it stuck fast, like a 
boy's kite. The poor fellows who were killed 
— (our informant here drops his voice to a 
whisper, and speaks in short detached frag- 
ments ; there is nobody near us, but he feels 
as a man should in speaking of such things) 
— the poor fellows who were killed were 
horribly mutilated — more than mutilated, 
some of them — ^their different members, dis- 
tributed hither and thither^ could not be 
buried with their proper owners, to any 
certauity. One man escaped out of a house, 
before it blew up, in time to run at least forty 
yards. He was seen running, when suddenly 
he fell. But when he was picked up, he was 
found to be quite dead. The concussion of 
the air had killed him. One man coming 



down the river in a boat was mutilated. 
Some men who were missmg, were never 
found — ^blown all to nothing. The place 
where some of the "houses" had stood, did 
not retain so much as a piece of timbef, or a 
brick. All had been swept away, leaving 
nothing but the tom-up ground, a little 
rubbish, and a black hash of bits of stick, to 
show the place where they had been erected. 

We turn our eyes once more towards the 
immense gaps in the fir groves, gaps which 
here and there amount to wide intervals, in 
which all the trees are reduced to abont half 
their height, having been out away near the 
middle. Some trees, near at hand, we observe 
to have been flayed of their bark all down 
one side; others have strips of bark hanging 
dry and black. Several trees are strangely 
(Hatorted, and the entire trunk of one large 
fir has been literally twisted like a corkscrew, 
from top to bottom, requiring an amount of 
force scarcely to be estimated by any known 
means of mechanical power. Amidst all this 
quietness, how dreadfril a visitation! Iti3 
visible on all sides, and fills the scene with & 
solemn melancholy wei^^t. 

But we will linger here no longer. We 
take a parting glance aroxmd, at the planta- 
tions of firs, some of them prematurely old, 
and shaking their heads, while the air wafts 
by, as though conscious of thdr defeated 
youth, and all its once-bright hopes. The 
dead leaves lie thick beneath, in various 
sombre colours of decay, and through the 
thin bare woods we see the grey light &ding 
into the advancing evening. Here, where the 
voice of man is never heard, we pause, to 
listen to the sound of rustling boughs, as^ 
the sullen rush and murmur of water-wheels 
and mill-streams ; and, over all, the song of « 
thrush, even while uttering blithe notes, gives 
a touching sadness to this isolated scene 
human labours — ^labours, the end of which, i( 
a destruction of numbers of our species, whid 
may, or may not, be necessary to the progres^ 
of civilisation, and the liberty of mankind. 

[Houoehold Wordi. 

The storms of adversity are wholesome 
though, like snowstorms, their drift is not al 
ways seen. 

It is a heaven upon earth to have a man^ 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, ari 
turrfupon the poles of truth. 
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The afternoon was drawing towards even- 
ing. The air was crisp and cold, and the 
wind Dear the earth, steady but gentle ; while 
above, all was as calm as sleep, and the pale 
clouds, just beginning in the west to be softly 
gilded by the declining sun, hung light and 
motionless. The city, although not distant, 
was no longer visible, being hidden by one of 
the many hills which give such enchantment 
to the aspect of our city. There was alto- 
gether something singularly soothing in the 
scene— something that disposed, not to gravity, 
bat to elevated thought. As we looked up- 
ward, there was some object that appeared to 
mingle wdth the clouds, to form a part of their 
company, to linger, mute and motionless like 
them, in that breathless blue, as if feeling the 
influence of the hour. It was not a white- 
winged bird that had stolen away to muse in 
the solitudes of air; it was nothing more than 
a paper kite. 

On that paper kite we looked long and in- 
tently. It was the moral of the picture; it 
appeared to gather in to itself the sympathies 
of the whole beautiful world*; and as it hung 
there, herding with the things of heaven, our 
spirit seemed to ascend and perch upon its 
pale bosom like a weary dove. Presently we 
knew the nature of the influence it exercised 
upon our imagination ; for a cord, not visible 
at first to the external organs, though doubt- 
less felt by the inner sense, connected it with 
the earth of which we were a denizen. We 
knew not by what hand the cord was held so 
steadily. Perhaps by some silent boy, lying 
prone on the sward behind yonder plantation, 
gazing np along the delicate ladder, and see- 
ing unconsciously angels ascending and de- 
scending. When we had looked our fill, we 
went thoughtfully and slowly home along the 
deserted road, and nestled, as usual, like a 
moth, among oJr books. A dictionary was 
lying near ; and with a languid curiosity to 
know what was said of the object that had in- 
terested us so much, we turned to the word 
and read the following definition : 

"Kite— a child's toy.'" 

What wonderful children there are in this 
world to be sure! Look at that American 
boy, with his kite on his shoulder, walking in 
a field near Philadelphia. He is going to have 
a fly, and it is femous weather for the sport, 



for it is in June — ^June, 1752. The kite is but 
a rough one, for Ben has made it himself, out 
of a silk handkerchief stretched over two 
cross-sticks. Up it goes, however, bound di- 
rect for a thunder-cloud passing overhead ; and 
when it has arrived at the object of its visit, 
the flier ties a key to the end of his string, and 
then fastens it with some silk to a post. By- 
and-by he sees some loose threads of the 
hempen string bristle out and stand up, as if 
they had been charged with electricity. He 
instantly applies his knuckle to the key, and 
as he draws from it the electrical spark, this 
strange little boy is struck through the heart 
with an agony of joy. IBs laboring chest re- 
lieves itself of a deep sigh, and he feels that 
he could be contented to die that moment. 
And indeed he was nearer death than he sup- 
posed ; for as the string was sprinkled with 
rain, it became a better conductor, and gave 
out its electricity more copiously; and if it 
had been wholly wet, the experimenter might 
have been killed upon the spot. So much for 
this child's toy. The splendid discovery it 
made of the identity of lightning and electri- 
city was not allowed to rest by Ben Franklin. 
By means of an insulated iron rod, the new 
Prometheus drew down fire from heaven, and 
experimented with it at leisure in his own 
house. He then turned the miracle to a prac- 
tical account, constructing a pointed metallic 
rod to protect houses from thunder. One end 
of this true magician's rod is higher than the 
building, and the other end is buried in the 
ground; and the submissive lightning, instead 
of destrojang life and property in its gambols, 
darts along the conductor into the earth. We 
may add that Ben was a humorous boy, and 
played at various things as well as kite-flying. 
Hear this description of an intended pleasure- 
party on the banks of the Schuylkill: 

" Spirits at the same time are to be fired by 
a spark sent from side to side through the 
river, without any other conductor than water; 
an experiment which we have some time since 
performed, to the amazement of many. A 
turkey is to be killed for dinner by the elec- 
trical shock ; and roasted by the electrical jack, 
before a fire kindled by the electrical bottle; 
when the health of all the famous electricians 
in England, Holland, France, and Germany 
are to be drunk in electrified bumpers, under 
the discharge of guns from the electrical bat- 
tery." 
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We DOW turn to a group of capital little 
fellows, who did something more than fly their 
kite. These were English skippers, promoted 
somehow to the command of vessels before 
they had arrived at years of discretion; and, 
chancing to meet at the port of Alexandria, in 
Eg3?pt, they took it kito their heads^ — ^those 
naughty boys — ^that they would drink a bowl 
of punch on the top of Pompey's Pillar. This 
pillar had often served them for a signal at 
aea. It was composed of red granite, beauti- 
fully polished, and, standing one hundred and 
fourteen feet high, overtopped the town* But 
how to get up ? They sent for a kite, to be 
;Bure ; and the men, women, and children of 
Alexandria, wondering what they were going 
to do with it, followed the toy in crowds. The 
kite was flown over the pillar, and with such 
nicety, that when it fell on the other side, the 
string lodged upon the beautiful Corinthian 
capital. By this means they were able to 
draw over the pillar a two-inch rope, by which 
one of the youngsters "swarmed" to the top. 
The rope was now in a very little time eon- 
verted into a sort of rude shroud ,^ and the rest 
of the party followed, and actually drank their 
punch on a spot which, seen from the surface 
of the earth, did aot appear to be capable of 
holding more than one man. 

By means of this exploit it was ascertained 
that a statue had once stood upon the colomn ; 
and a statue of colossal dimensions it must 
Jiave been, to be property seen at such a 
height But for the rest — ^if we except thd 
carving of sundry initials upon Ihe top — the 
result was only the knocking down of one of 
the volutes of the capital — ^for boys are always 
doing niischief--and this was carried to Eng- 
land by one of the skippers, in order to exe- 
cute the commission of a hdy, who, with the 
true iconoclasm of her country, had asked him 
to be so kind as to bring her a piece of Pom- 
pey's Pillar. 

Little fellows, especially of the class of 
bricklayers, are no great readers, otherwise 
we might conceive that the feat of the skipper- 
boys had conveyed some inspiration to Steeple 
Jack. Who is Steeple Jack^ asks some inno- 
cent reader at the Antipodes. He is a little 
spare creature, who flies his kite over steeples 
when there is anything to do to them, and, 
lodging a cord on the apex, contrives by its 
means to reach the top without the trouble of 



scaffolding. No fragility, no displacement of 1 lee-shore." 



stones, no leaning fron\ the perpendicular 
frightens Steepk Jack. 'He is as bold as bis 
namesake. Jack the Qiant Killer, and does u 
wonderful thills. At Dunfermline, Dot Joog 
ago, when the top of the spire was in so ct&zy 
a state that the people in the street ^ave it a 
wide berth as they passed, he swung himself 
up without hesitation, and set everythii^ to 
rights. At ^e Q>oment we write, his ootd is 
seen stretched from the tall, slim, and elegant 
spire of the Assembly Hall in Edioborgh, 
which is to receive through his agency a 
lightning-conductor; and Jack only waits the 
subsidence of a gale of wind, to glide up that 
filmy rope like a spider. He is altogether s 
strange boy. Steeple Jack. Nobody knowi 
where he roosts upon the earth, if he roosti 
anywhere at all. The kst time there was oc- 
casion for his services, this advertisemeDt ap- 
peared in the Scotsman : ^^ Steeple Jack is 
wanted at such a place immediately," and im- 
mediately Steeple Jack became visible. 

In 1827 the child's toy was put to a very 
remarkable use by Master George Poeock. 
This clever little fellow observed that bis lut0 
sometimes gave him a very strong pull* ^^ 
it occurred to him that, if made large enougbt 
it might be able to pull something else. In 
fact, he at length yoked a pair of laige kites to 
a carriage, and travelled in it from Bristol to 
London, distancing, m grand style, every other 
conveyance on the road. A twelve-foot kite, 
it appears, in a moderate breeze, has a ono^ 
man power of draught, and when the wind « 
brisker, a force equal to two hundred pounds. 
The force in a rather high wind, is as the 
squares of the lengths; and two kites of fif- 
teen and twelve feet respectively, fastened odo 
above the other, will draw ji carriage and four 
or five passengers at the rate of twenty mil* 
an hour. But George's invention went be^ 
yond the simple idea. He had an extra lin«i 
which enabled him to vary the angle of the 
surface of his kites with -the horizon, so as t» 
make his aerial horses go fast or slow as he 
chose, and side lines to vary the direction of 
the force, till it came almost to right angles 
with the direction of the wind. His kit«» 
were made of varnished linen, and might be 
folded up into smal 1 compass. The same pri* 
ciple was successfully applied by a nautical 
lad 'of the name of Dansey to the purpose of 
saving vessels in a gale of wind on ^^ the-dreadl 



His kite was of light canvas. 
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Id rirdi% China, and the intermediate cotm^ 
tries) ^ose aggregate population exceeds 
(me-balf of mankSfidf kites are the fiivorite toys 
of both old and young boys, from three years 
to threescore and ten. Sometimes they really 
resemble the conventional dragon, from which, 
among Scotoh ohildren, they derive their 
same; sometimes they are of a diamond-shape, 
and sometimes they are like a great spider 
with a narrow vraSst Oar old Indian is elo- 
quent upon kites and the glory of their colors, 
which, in the days of. other years, made her 
girli^ heart lei^^ aad her giHish eyes dazzle. 
The kite-shop is like a tulip-bed, full of all 
aorta of gay and g^rgeens hues. The kites 
are made of Chinese paper, thin and tough, 
and the ribs of finely split bamboo. A wild 
species of silk-WiQim is pressed into; ihe ser- 
Tiee,and set te spin nnek for the strings, a 
kind of thread whioh, although fine, js surpri- 
singly sfa*0Dg. Its strength, however, is 
wanted for aggression as well as endurance; 
and a mixture oomposed of pounded glass and 
rice gluten is rubbed over it Having been 
dried in the sun,, the prepared string is now 
would upon a handsome reel of split bamboo, 
inserted ia a long handle. One of these reels, 
if of first-rate nnmufacture, costs a shilling, 
iltboegh coarser ones axe very cheap; and of 
the nack, about four afiins, or ux|Nince worth, 
suffices for a kite^ 

In a Hindoo town, the kite-fiying usually 
takes plaee on some emnmon ground In the 
Tvdnity, and there may be seen the young and 
okl boya in eager groupsy and dl as much 
btereated in the sport as if tfa^ir lif^ depend- 
ed upon their success. And sometimes, in- 
deed, their foriones do* Mmy a peer little 
fellow bets sweelBieats open his Mte to the 
extent of his only anna in the world ; and many 
a rich baboo haa>nuirer»peeisalstake thanhe 
eto conveniently spam. AimI the exhilarating 
^ort makes everybody eourageou% and the 
^ommg^ eelofe-of the kkee enable eacit to 
ideoiiiy bta o«ni wkea iof the aiTj and give 
iilnM«4l;a84twere, a more absolute property. 
ft&tefaes are soon. made. tJ|> go the sBrial 
eonhalaiits,.aod with straining eyes and; beat- 
ing hee«t»itliteic f«be is.wmtcbedf^ottt beioiw. 
Bel tbdr masters are far from passive, for 
ins is DO. gome of chance, dependiog.upon the 
wind.. Kite^-fiying is in these oou&tries an art 
ttd mfmUrf ; aad seme there be who weald 
lot disclose their recipe for the nock ointmentj 



if their own grandfathers should go down 
upon their knees to ask it. 

Sometimes an event occurs on the common. 
It is the ascent of a pair of kites i)f & distingui 
air, and whose grand and determined mannw 
shows that the combat is to be d routrancsy 
and that a large stake of money depends upon 
the result 

The ffiers are invisible. T^ey are probably 
on the flat roof of some neighboring house; 
but the contest is none the less interesting on 
that account What a host of anxious faces 
are turned up to the sky ! Some take a likings 
to the red at first sight, white others feel at- 
tracted by a mysterious sympathy to the green. 
Bets are freely offered and accepted, either in 
sweetmeats or money ; and the crowd, con- 
densing, move to and fro in a huge wave, from 
which their eager voices arise like the contin- 
uous roaring of the sea. Higher and higher 
go the kites. Well done. Red! he has shot 
above his antagonist, and seems meditating a 
swoop ; but the green, serenely scornful, con- 
tinues to soar, and is soon uppermost. And 
thus they go— now up, now down, relatively- 
to each other, but always asoending higher 
and higher, till the spectators almost fear that 
they will vanish out of sight; But at length 
the green, taking advantage of a loftier position 
he has gained, makes a sudden circuit, and by 
an adroit manoeuvre gets the advantage of the 
other. H^e a shout of triumph and a yell of 
terror break simultaneously from the ci^wd'; 
for tMs is the crisis of the fight The victor 
gives -a fierce cut upon his adversary's line. 
The backers of the latter fancy they hear it 
gratey asd in an instant their forebodings are 
realised; for Uie unfbrtunate Red is seen to 
waverlikeabird struck by a shot, and then, 
released from the sev^^ strings he descends 
in foiiom gyrations to the earth. 

Now rush in the smaller boyr to play their- 
part: Their object is that of the plunderers ^ 
who traverse the field after a battle, to rob the 
dymg and slahi. Off run the little Hindoos, 
Kke a company of imps from the nether re- 
gions, tearing and fighting as they fly; and on 
reaching the fallen kite, the object of their 
contention is torn to pieces in the scuffle. 
Presently the victorious Green is seen de^ 
scending, and the gross excitement of the com- 
mon pauses to watch his majestic flight He 
is of the largest size of Indian kites, called 
ehing, and of the spider-shape. Before being 
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drawn in, he hangs for an instant high up over 
the crowd. It is not, however, to sing lo 
pcBans f6r his victory, but apparently rather to 
mourn over the ruin he has made; for a wail- 
ing music breathes from his wings as he 
passes. This is caused by the action of the 
wind upon some finely-split bamboo twigs 
arched over the kite without touching the 
paper, and which thus become a true ^ohan 
harp. Sometimes a kite of this kind is sent 
up at night, bearing a small lighted lantern of 
talc; and the sleepers awakened, called to 
their balconies by the unearthly music, gaze 
after the familiar apparition, not without a 
poetical thrill. 

Upon the whole, it must be admitted, we 
think, that this is a somewhat interesting 
child's toy. But has the kite a future? 
Will its powers exhibit new developments, or 
has it already reached its pride of place ? If 
a twelve-foot kite has the force of a man, 
would it take any more feet to lift a man Into 
the air? And supposing the man to be in a 
strong cage of network, with bamboo ribs, and 
a seat of the same material, would he have 
greater difficulty in governing his aerial courses 
by means of the Pocock cords, than if he were 
flashing along the road from Bristol to Lon- 
don? Mind, we do not say that this is pos- 
mble ; we merely ask for the sake of informal 
tion ; and if any little boy will favor us with 
his opinion, we shall take it very kind. Come 
and let us fancy that it is possible. The travel- 
ler feels much more comfortable than in the 
ear of a balloon^ for he knows he can go pretty 
nearly in what direction he chooses, and that 
he can hasten or check the pace of his horses, 
and bring them to a stand-still at pleasure. 
See him, therefore, boldly careermg through 
the aur at the rate of any number of miles, as 
the wind pleases. At a single bound he spans 
yonder broad river, and then goes bowling 
over tiie plantation beyond, just stirring the 
leaves as he passes ; trees/ water, houses, men, 
and animals gliding away beneath his feet like 
a dream. Now he stoops towards the earth, 
just to make the people send up their voices, 
that there may be some sound in the desert 
air. Now he swings up again ; now he leaps 
over that little green hill; now he— ^old! 
hold, little boy ! — ^that will do ; enough for a 
time of a Child's Toy. 

[Cbambert* Edinburgli JoumaL 



Here is an exquisite lay from one of the 
bright young birds that make the columns of 
the Louisville Journal as muocal as a simimer 
grove: 

THE INQUniT. 

SnaiT, tell me, who art then, 
With ^y calm angelic brow, 
Sweetly shining on my soul, 
With a moonb^un like control, 
Till it leaps like waves by niffl^, 
'Neath tlie mellow chastened light? 

Spirit, wheresod'w I stray, 
Thou art with me on my way, 
And the darkest hour grows bright, 
Gloried by thine angel-Sght ; 
Tell me whence thy magic power 
Thus to cheer life's dearert hour ? 

When above some page I bend, 
By ike hand of genius penned, 
Then a brow all Heaven made, 
Bids the poet's beauties fade, 
And thine angel lace I read, 
TiU my sonl from day seems freed. 

When I wander forth alone. 
Thy pure wing is o'er me thrown, 
And thon pointest to the dcy. 
Telling me ti^ like mine eye, 
And me glory of thy smile 
Gladdens aU the earth the whHe. 

When I bow me in my prayer, 
Spirit, thou art softly there, 
Ajid thy voice fells sweet and low. 
As a s^yr in its flow, 
While thine orisons arise. 
Music breathings to the skies. 

Sfarit, thou art pasang &ir, 
. With thy starry eyes and hair, 
Glorious as the morning beam, 
Love-lit as a maiden's dream. 
With thy glory-beuning brow, 
Tell, oh ! tell me, who art thou ? 

Spirit, list mine inmost prayer, 
Beantifrd thou art and fiur ; 
Let thine angel-loveliness 
All my future being bless : 
Yet oh ! tell me whence tbon art, 
Child of heaven, or of heart ? 

M.J.a 



Ileal fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the 
heart. Who has not seen and felt its power? 
They only deny its worth and power who 
have never either loved a friend or labored to 
make him happy. The good and kind, tiie 
affeettonate and virtuous, see and feel this prin- 
ciple. They would sacri6ce wealth and W 
piness to promote the happiness of others, and 
m return, they receive the reward of their love 
in sympathising hearts and countless favors, 
When they have been brought low by (tistreBfl 
and adversity. 
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THE STENTOR OF THE'MISSISSIPfL 

On the morDing of the 14th of October^ 1811, 
three men, dressed in the style of Western 
pioneers, their rifles, hatchots and cleavers 
about them, descended by a steep, narrow, 
sod difficult path from the summit of the 
bluff on which Natchez, then but a village, 
now stands, to ilie landing on the eastern 
bank of the Mississippi river^ which rolled 
its turbid waters near the base of the 
acclivity — ^to the landmg> not of schooners, 
steamers and floating palaces, as now, but 
of ked and flat-boats, yawls and skifife, which 
w&re the only crafts that had as yet disturbed 
the majestic bosom of the "Fattier of Waters." 
The elegant double engine ferry boat which 
now plies between the two shores would have 
been to the good people of Natchez of that 
day, as great a curiosity as were the ships 
of Colombns to the natives of St Salvador. • 

A newly constructed skiff with three oars, 
two for rowing and one for steering, was the 
only boat in sight. 

Our travelers divested thdr horses of their 
trappings^ consisting of a Spanish saddle to 
eacl^ blankets, kettles, cups, pans— in a word, 
whatever was necessary for camping and 
cookmg use. A part of these, witii two rifles 
and a couple of hat(^ts, was put into the 
skiff One horse was led into tho water by 
the side of the boat, which was then pushed 
from the bank. One man remained on shore 
to take care of the horses and baggage left 
behind. Another in the boat worked at the 
oars, while the third held the bridle of the 
swimming horse in one hand and steered with 
the other, holding the bow at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the swift current, so as 
to effect a landing at the proper point of the 
opposite bank. 

The sun had passed the meridian when the 
kst horse and rider with the entire baggage 
was landed. After partaking of a cold lunch- 
eon taken from a wallet and carved with their 
long hunting-knives, they saddled their horses, 
collected their baggage and entered the deep 
and almost impenetrable forest through which 
they were to journey, and which, for miles 
upon miles, was unbroken and uninhabitaHe. 
No highly cultivated plantations with their 
white villages and magnificent palaces were 
then, as now, seen on the banks of the 
HissisdppL The hand of the axe-man and 



the foot of travel had not as yet left their 
traces in these dark forests, nor were the 
highlands on the banks of the lakes, bayoua 
and rivers which everywhere intersect this 
immense forest, yet inhabited. It was through • 
a dense, unbrok^i wilderness then, that our 
travellers took their course. 

The one in advance was a man of about 
forty-five years of age, of a strong, vigorous 
frame, inured to hardship by thirty years of 
hazardous toil and suffering amidst the wilds 
of Louisiana. His two companions, who rode 
in single file behind, were his juniors by 
several years, yet they were men of nerve, 
who had been brought up to encoimter the 
excitement of a frontier life, and whose ears 
were accustomed to the howls of the wol^ 
the hoarse bellowings of the alligator, and . 
the blood-chilling yells of the panther. They 
were all well mounted on admirably traine4 
horses. The sun had sunk behind the western 
horizon when, aft^ having, with the assistance 
of a pocket compass, Iheir knives and hatchets, 
made their way for a distance of sixteen miles, . 
across bayous, around lakes, through dense 
thickets of underwood and cane-brakes, 
they halted to encamp on the bank of the 
Tiger Bayou. The point selected was tiie 
only one v^thin some miles where water could 
be procured, which, in connection with the 
rkh growth of wild oats and grass around, 
rendered it of great value to all the travellers 
on the route. 

The saddles were soon taken off, and hob- 
bling bands got in readiness for the horses. 
The latter were put around the fetlock of 
each forefoot, and so constructed as to pre* 
vent the possibility of the animals roaming 
any distance from the encampment during the 
night. A bell was put about their necks, the 
bridles taken of^ and they were then permit- 
ted to seek their food at pleasure. The men 
now busied themselves in collecting fuel, and 
a fire was soon kindled. Their simple repast 
of broiled meat, bread and coffee, was pre- 
pared and eaten in a few moments; and the 
pipe, made of a cane joint vnth a reed for a 
stem, followed. After discussing the various 
incidents and adventures of the day's travel, 
the conversation turned upon an event which 
had transpired a lew months previous upon 
the very i^t on which they were then en- 
camped. A lone traveller had bivouaced 
there. Daring the night he was, it was sup- 
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posed, surprised and' devoured by a tiger or 
some other of the several species of blood- 
thirsty animals infesting the woods around 
the lagoon. His clothing, rent and bloody, 
and his flesbless bones, were found near the 
remains of his night*s fire. Whence he came, 
who he was, or what the true history of his 
melancholy fate, none knew certainly. Hence 
the name of the bayou. 

Wearied with their toils, our travellers soon 
rolled themselves in their blankets, and sought 
repose ; and unmindful of the fate of the poor 
vietim, whose death had given the name of 
the region in which they were, they slept 
soundly, unconscious of the bowlings of the 
wild beasts, which had been attracted by the 
seent of the broiled meat It was not permit- 
ted them to pass the night in quiet, however, 
for abought midnight they were awakened by 
a distant roaring sound, such as had never 
£inen upon their ears before. At firsts they 
listened more with wonder and astonishment, 
than fear. Soon it began nearhig them, and 
growing more and more distinct It seemed 
like the- hoarse bowlings of some enormous 
animal, and yet too continuous and regular 
to be such. 

They became powerfully exdted. Their 
horses, too, became frightened and sou^t the 
encampment; they moved about uneasily and 
pricked their ears. Their hobbles were loosed 
and the bridles slipped on. 

Unwilling to leave the camp and fire to 
enter the dark and drear forest, they deter- 
mined to use every endeavor to turn the 
course of the object, whatever it might be, of 
their fears, from their station. They fired 
their guns repeatedly in the dfredioD whence 
came the sounds, but to no effect ; the object 
from which they issued continued steadily to 
advance. Still they were unwilKng to fly. 
Fire-brands were thrown up, and around 
them, and thousands of sparks were thrown 
off from the light and porous wood as they 
cleaved a passage through the rayless atmos* 
phere. They hallooed at the top of th^ 
voices and rung the bells attached to the 
necks of the horses; bnt to no good. The 
deep-mouthed mutterings and roarings e^i- 
tihued to grow more and more distinct and 
appalling. They could endure the suspense 
no longer, and they speedily mounted and fled 
into the thick woods around, expecting each 
^lom^nt to bear the unknown object of their 



apprehensions crashing through the trees after 
them. 

At spnrise they were six miles distant from 
the encampment From the moment thejr 
commenced their fliglit, the awful and terrify^ 
ing sounds began to grow weaker, and when 
they halted to breakfast they had entirely died 
away. 

They continued their route, but never cobM 
conjecture the cause of the soundf which had 
so terrified them, and for years after th^ 
related the circumstances to wondering lif 
tenera. 

The course of the Mississippi river ai 
Natchez is neariy south. A few miles betow, 
however, it deflects to the west, a fiut not 
known to the travellers, and passes within 
less than half a mile of the place of their en- 
campment on Tiger Bayos. 

By reference to statistics ai Natdiez, it will 
be found that on the morning ei the l^of 
October, 181 1, the first steamboat, from New- 
Orleans, landed at that port Steamers used 
no condensers in those days, and the i»ospiDf 
of the steam was aceompanied ^tb ahnost 
deafening sounds, which wiien re^boed 
through a densa forest were tremendous. 
This "first boat" was the oliject of the travel- 
lers^ fears ; and tbey had been dbchai^g their 
jguna and throwing fire-brands m order to 
terrify her bto silence nod retreat-^^^KX* 



THE ONLY GBEAT REPOBLICAN KAHOK 

'*lf we are declined to ttaiul the onlyffrrat repnblioB 
Saation, to we ahnll ttiH stand *'—Bflu WkmTMM TO MM. 
jRxvxs, Mnostxa to F«A^cB* 

Wmr an^iiout eye and hoping heart we've sldod, 
ISV^itehing ibr light upon your straggliag wsjr, 
Te elder nations, who have heard the souid 
That liberty is possible to man. 
The fitful gleams we saw are over bow; 
Toar people seem traworthy of the booa ; 
They torn them to their idols yet again, 
And we are still alone the Nation Free — 
The great Republic, waiting for its peers 1 
Well, be it so— «• we shall sUmd-^ttU sUmdf 
A mighty peof^e, with no king but God ! 

[Am.WhigKeT. 



«*No enjoyment,** says By^^f Smith, "how- 
ever inconsiderable, is cofH^d to the present 
moment A man is the h2q)pier for life from 
having made once an agreeaole tonr, or lived 
for any length of time with pleasant people, 
or enjoyed any cooaidttmbUtntorrai of '"'"* 
ceiU pleaaan,*' 
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A mw WAY OF MANDFACTUaiNG GLORY. 

After a week's residence in Brussels, that 
most compact of capital cities, under the sup- 
position that I had encountered, and, like 
Richard, conquered and plucked the heart out 
of, every " lion" of celebrity, I was about de- 
parting by railway for Namur, to take 

*' The morn upon the rilent Memo,** 

when my friend, Dr. Philaster, who may be 
said to be in the lair of every lion in Flanders, 
was announced to me. From him, I first 
learned that & man may buy guide-books and 
read them, seek out all the ^'sights" they 
indicate, and see them, and yet know very 
little of anything novel, and find, positively, 
nothing new, without a trusty and well- 
initiated companion to accompany him in his 
pilgrimages, and heroic endeavours to meet 
with the marvellous. Almost the first question 
I beard from my friend, after the first shake 
of the hand, was, whether I had seen 
M. Robyns' private Museum. The second, 
<m receiving a negative, whether I would 
deky my journey to visit it with him. His 
account satisfied me there was something 
wortii seeing, and that I had better not miss 
the opportunity of going with a mutual friend ; 
80, letting loose once more our gasping port- 
manteaus, and releasing their many-wrinkled 
contents from press, we sallied forth, im- 
mediately. 

On the way, I made some acquaintance 
with the character of the gentleman I was 
about to visit. M. Robyns is a rich man, a 
millionnaire, whose passion and pursuits it has 
been, from youth upwards, to collect the most 
incongruous articles and curiosities of every 
possible description and kind. Some, of more 
virtu than value ; some, of more value in coin 
than in art or antiquity ; s(^e have nothing 
to boast of but their own eccentricity, and 
that of the proprietor who put them in the 
position they occupy. With money at his 
disposal, possessed of an indefatigable industry, 
and being a fine naturalist, it may be easiily 
imagined that he has succeeded in bringing 
together many valuable and curious objects. 
But ** vaulting ambition " is not the only thing 
that overleaps itself ; and the restless excess 
of this passion for collecting, is strangely de- 
veloped in the indiscriminate agglomeration of 
every possible thing possessed of a body, and 
7 



within reach of powder and shot or corporal 
touch, or the gold that melts iron gates, or the 
cunning of man, which he has assembled and 
united in his Museum. I shall but allude, 
slightly, to what I beheld in a hasty survey, 
my object being solely to draw the attention 
of travellers to a place very well worth the 
trouble of visiting. 

" He is jealous of English visitors," said the' 
Doctor, " and has reason to be so, of which 
more anon: but I have known him for many 
years, and doubt not I can get you in, if he is 
at home ; if not, it is problematical, for Made- 
moiselle has then to be consulted." 

" And who is Mademoiselle ? " 

"Why, you must know, he is unmarried, 
and Mademoiselle is a young person who 
directs his household, but whose chief business 
it is to provide specimens and objects for his 
Museum.'' 

" A young iady of peculiar talent 1 " 

"Genius, sir, genius. Observe her head 
when you see it*' The doctor is a great 
phrenologist. — ^But we are at our destination. 

M. Robyns is not at home, when we enquire ; 
he will return shortly ; but, in the meantime, 
Mademoiselle, receiving the Doctor's name, 
begs us to walk in. 

We pass through the gateway of a blind, 
white house, and find ourselves in a large 
square court-yard, having a small piece of 
water in it for ducks to swim »t ease. Other 
animals, dogs, cats, goats, are loitering about 
in the autumn sunshine. There is nothing 
peculiar in all this, and yet we feel ourselves 
transplanted at once into an atmosphere where 
animals, living or dead, are suddenly of supe- 
rior importance. From the court-yard we pass 
unescorted, into a closely-crowded miniature 
botanical garden, the first aspect of which an 
ancient Greek would have taken for a planta- 
tion of lotus ; every flower being covered and 
capped l)y a white card, indicating its genera / n^ 
and birth-place; a system which, among all j 

things, lifeless or human, however much it 
may serve to blazon their ancestral renown, 
will essentially diminish and deface their 
individual beauty. TMs Garden, or Purgatory 
of Plants, is flanked on either side by two 
long sheds or out-houses, running parallel the 
whole length down. A high square wall shuts 
in yard and garden from the rest of the world. 

"And, observe," interposes the Doctor, 
while we follow his admonition to mark what j 
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we see, " that, from within the enclosure of 
that wall, war is waged upon the rest of the 
world!" 

We are tempted to ask how long the 
enclosed have kept on the offensive ; but are 
haunted by the account of Mademoiselle, 
whom we expect, every instant, to behold. 
^ What can, possibly, be the skill in* furnishing 
materials for the Museum, that so fascinates 
this extraordinary gentleman? How does 
she develope her genius ? 

** Mademoiselle owes her position entirely 
to her wonderful aptitude in decoying and 
entrapping rats and mice," continues our 
friend. 

" Rats and mice ? And for the Museum ?" 

" You will see the use to which those small 
deer are put, presently." * 

While we are ruminating, more and more 
perplexed, Mademoiselle joins us. Our salute 
is profound. The Doctor, as we have said, a 
great phrenologist, and the discoverer of a 
particular organ — but whether this of rat- 
catching I cannot say — observes her with 
interest Mademoiselle is buxom, blithe, 
and appears to possess constant animal spirits 
(a thing imperative to her profession, of 
course). She informs us that M. Robjms has 
returned, and will be with us immediately. 
After which. Mademoiselle, with the air of 
one who has perpetual business on hand, trips 
away. She does really trip; a thing only 
possible to a neatly-turned ankle and an 
elastic heel. 

. " And now," says the Doctor, observing us 
to be, like the Homeric hero, vulnerable in 
the heel, **I will explain to you Mademoi- 
selle's system befare Robjms joins us. 

" In the first place, you must understand, 
M. Robyns receives no rat or mouse into his 
collection that has not been caught or killed 
< within the precincts you have just inspected ; 
— on the premises, in short Why, you will 
miderstand when you see the purpose to 
which he devotes the tails of those worthies. 
Consequently, the necessity of an expert hand 
is obvious. Mademoiselle, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with that deep genius for expedients 
which her organs indicate, immediately on 
coming into office bethought herself of the 
following plan But, here is Robyns !" 

We are introduced to a tall dark gentle- 
man, with a hat very much over his brows, 
who, after saluting, without more ado leads 



into the house, silently wondering at the 
genius that can, within so narrow a compasa 
and absolute a limit, furnish rats' tails and 
mice tails in any quantity; and regretting 
that the interesting details of her "plan" 
are thus suddenly cut short 

We enter the first room bare-headed. 

^'Hats on, messieurs; hats on! We do 
not uncover ourselves here," says M. Robyns. 

" And thereby hangs a tale, which, I dare 
say, he will, presently, revert to," whispers 
the Doctor. 

In the first room, beside an old tattered 
tapestry, so hidden by book-cases, and dis- 
figured by neglect, that the subject of it is 
imperceptible— clearly shovnng that the pro- 
prietor's taste and passion do not lie in that 
direction — ^there is a group of eleven squirrels 
under a glass cupola, all earnestly engaged in 
performing a particular thema of one of the 
great composers. The leader of the band 
holds the b&ton erect, with an authoritative 
air and an imperious lift of the head worthy 
of Costa, when, with his wizard flourish, he is 
about to dictate one of the most impressive . 
passages in the Stdbat Mater. Nothing can 
exceed the intentness of the orchestra on their 
several part pieces, piping 

" To the spirit ditUa of no tone/' 

with a zeal that would have done an old 
band-master's heart good to see. Here, a 
Httle fellow with a flageolet, holding it down 
low, with that quaint pomposity the mellow 
blowing in the instrument requires; here,* 
horn and comet, martial and important; 
here a trombone insisting on the sound » 
here, a fife, lively and alert. All, as in their 
natural state, with' their tails cocked up 
behmd them, like a very critical audience 
indeed. This animal grouping is of the same 
kmd as that which has met witii so much 
attention in the Great Exhibition, only it 
does not represent any Reinecke Fuchs, or 
story whatever. Leaving these — ^to a love 
of the woodlands— melancholy Uttie mutes, 
we proceed into the next room. M. 'Roop 
has, there is Uttie doubt, the rarest privaW 
beetie and butterfly collection in tiie worWj 
The butterflies are a wonder to behold. A 
quarters — America, Australia, the Brazi i 
South Europe, the Tyrol, Germany-f^ 
here levied under contribution. Moths, ii<^ 
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as when from their *^ dark cocoons ;" the 
swallow-tail species of butterfly in great per- 
fection ; the great dark-winged, sombre, lurid, 
mysteriousrlooking Death's-head (Todten- 
Tcopf), with the lines and traceries that give 
him his name, hideously distinct; the little 
swift-winged pigeon ; the butterfly, with the 
shinMQering blue on either of the wings, 
looking sideways, called by the Germans, 
SchUler-vogel ; and many others, known 
either to England, or the European Conti- 
nent, and of the rarest description, far too 
multitudinous to enumerate. Nay, the num- 
ber of their cases, even, would challenge com- 
putation, as they stand about in rows from 
floor to ceiling of the lilftle cabined and con- 
fined room. Nor would it be too confident to 
assert that the contents of this room would 
famish ample materials for a tolerably large 
house. I must not omit to mention^ some 
extraordinary specimens of cockchafers, from 
the Brazils, which M. Robjms informed us 
were not to be found either in the national 
Museums of Brussels or Paris. For a pair of 
these lustrous insects, with their smooth, 
bright-burnished backs, he assured us he paid 
four hundred francs — a sum worthy of the 
passion that impels him to make the collec- 
tion. The beetle-cases may fairly challenge 
the butterfly-cases for beauty. Moreover, they 
stand time better. They glow like creatures 
of the mine, with a rich gnome-like splendour, 
more mysterious than, if not so exquisitely 
lovely as, the ** flying flower." 

While we are inspecting the several classes, 
ascertaining, and forgetting as rapidly, the 
names of the various birds and species, and, 
as the conversation warms, the magic capa- 
cities of the rooms begin to develope them- 
selves. Nothing \B mentioned casually, of any 
kind, but instantly from some unexpected 
height, hole, or comer, it is exhibited to us. 
Where it is possible to stow the things away, 
neither of us perceives; but they come as 
prompt as genii, when named. As for in- 
stance, the Doctor^ in the innocence of his, 
heart, is boasting of a splendid ^ Cremona" 
he has lately purchased At the word, about 
half-a^ozcn violin cas ti present themselves, 
which reveal precious instruments of the 
colour of the stufiTed squirrels, and likely to 
remain as mute. Ne . ertheless, they are the 
work of first-rat 3 makers, and our friend 
regards them with a look in which love and 



reverence are strongly blended. There, do 
these 

*' UnntTlih'd brides of quietness " 

repose at concert pitch. And there will they 
repose, like enchanted princesses, until 

" A tonch, a kiss, shall snap the charm." 

Again, speaking of a recent murder — ^at 
that time a general topic — the Doctor's phre- 
nological qualifications are remembered, and, 
quicker than thought, a file of murderous- 
looking murderers' heads are ranged before 
him to manipulate upon. All grim, bloody, 
and looking as if they bad their victims 
before their faces. 

"Ah!" sighs the Doctor, leaving the im- 
pression of five philosophical fingers on the 
dust Time has scattered on their heads like 
infant hair; "ah! Robyns, I see that, with 
all your faith in phrenology, you are just as 
much opposed as ever to be operated upon." 

Thereupon, M. Robyns summons a little 
book from its secrecy; and we, casting a 
glance at it, read its title, " The Netherlands," 
wherein, openiug of its own accord at a par- 
ticular and well-thumbed part, the gossiping 
author, with no very great regard to good 
faith and the courtesies of civilised society, 
informs us, that, * 'having visited M. Robyns' 
private Museum, the author is astonished," 
&c., &c.; " and there is no doubt whatever that, 
so great is M. Robyns' passion for collecting 
all articles within or vrithout his reach, had he 
not been a millionnaire, and a man of property, 
he would undoubtedly have been a robber 
and a bandit So strongly in him is developed " 
(Phrenology, at the date of the publication of 
" The Netherlands," was in its youth, and the 
rage) "the organ of appropriation." I give 
the context, if not the exact words. 

So this is the explanation of the undoffing / j* 
of hats, and the suspicion of English visitors I V 

With reason. Let me here state, M. Robjms' 
natural urbanity is such that, I am con- 
vinced, he would, on proper application from 
those of otur countrymen who may feel an 
interest in his Museum, give a cordial per- 
mission to inspect it. I say this, firmly 
believing that he will not receive insult 
in return, but gratitude. English people 
travellmg, should be conscious of the debt 
they owe to their foreign hosts, and their 
duty to their own country. Money is not 
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everything, they will learn, when all but the 
hotel doors are shut against them. 

It would take days thoroughly to investi- 
gate M. Robyns' collection; so, having but 
a few hours more to spare before quitting 
Brussels, we proceeded at once to the most 
eccentric division, contained in the two out- 
houses; for to the lattet of these Made- 
moiselle's labours have contributed largely. 
In the first, we are greeted by an odor, by 
no means genial, and start aghast on behold- 
ing several hundred rooks and daws and 
crows, all nailed up with spread wings 
and feet against a whitewashed wall, in all 
manner of figures, rounds, crosses, and de- 
vices. The Doctor informs us, no bird is 
admitted here that has not been shot from the 
garden. So that, to anything on wings, to 
pass over this particular spot must be as ter- 
rible and deadly as to pass over the pestiferous 
volcanic lakes that never take the shadow of 
a flying creature without presently receiving 
its body. Our observations here are quickly 
accomplished. On our way to the second 
out-house, the Doctor, at our earnest solicita- 
tion, lingers behind, and continues his recital 
of Mademoiselle's "plan," previous to our 
beholding the results. 

" Well, as I said, Mademoiselle, on coming 
into oflSce, bethought herself of the following 
plan. She paid a visit to every comer of 
the bouse and the adjoining out-houses, and 
like a fisherman the day before throwing the 
line, baited them with common cheese. You 
may be sure the hereditary tribes of rats, of 
mice, soon got notice of this extraordinary 
gratuitous feast. Rats and mice do not 
know that a gratuitous feast is the most ex- 
pensive one can be invited to. Well, these 
poor devils, who, no doubt, have a tradition 
among them of some day when the heavens 
will rain cheeses, and the moon herself fulfil 
the popular notion as to her nature and 
origin, and come down for their benefit,-^ 
began to think their legendary prophecy at 
hand, and thronged the house from all 
quarters. Meantime, Mademoiselle disturbed 
not their feeling of security. But, at length, 
the day arrived when she thought she niight 
begin to do execution upon them; armed, I 
may correctly say, cap d pii; that is to say, 
with her usual cap on her head, and a long pro- 
jecting, sharp, heel-shaped instrument aflSxed 
to her heel." 



"Her heel r 

"To which," continues our philosopher, 
gravely, "was attached a piece of toasted 
cheese of an intoxicating fragrance. She took 
her position in a room, alone. Nothing coold 
resist this ; besides, they have held revel so 
long, they fear nothing. One fellow peeps 
cautiously out, steals slowly along, opeis his 
white teeth for a nibble, when, — ^ clack ! ' and 
the adventurer is beheaded ! " 
"Beheaded?" 

" The process is plain enough ; a back st^ 
distance calculated — and there is an end of him." 
And that is the elastic heel that can really 
trip! Seeing our astonishment and dismay, 
the Doctor takes care to add, " But, remember, 
they are killed for a sacred purpose." 

" And what ? in the name of the lady, who 
illustrates the force of habit in the fable.'' 
" To offer up their tails to the Virgin." 
" They will be petitioning Jove, soon, to be 
bom without tails, if those treasures endanger 
decapitation." 

"Observe," he adds, as we enter the second 
out-house, "here is the tail of one of them." 

M. Rob3ms, seeing us absorbed in the con- 
templation of this translated tail, produces a 
quantity, all undergoing the necessary stages 
of drying, straightening, polishing, and gild- 
ing, before being offered up. 

"But how— Jiow do these tails ?" We 

break down, utterly unable to express. what 
we want to know; amazed, stupefied, topsy- 
turvy, with astonishment. 

"The tails," says M. Robyns, "when in 
this state," holding up a radiant one, full of 
flickering golden curves, like a natural flame, 
"are intended to form a Glory — a halo round 
the Virgin's head. The rats' tails, being the 
largest, are to be hung nearest; the mice tails 
taper off at the extreme end of the circle." 

Looking roimd us, we perceive the bodies 
belon^g to the tails, once their happy 
owners, and wielding them at will, in the days 
when, 

** Alas ! nnconscioQi of their fate* 
The Utde victims plajed." 

These bodies are all stretched out, like those 
of rooks and daws, forming the most grotesque 
and extraordinary sight imaginable. 

Passing from these, we observe an old owl, 
staring with his usual astonished air, which 
is considerably heightened in intensity, by th« 
strange position in which he is placed; ^ 
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wings and feet compulsorily spread oat in 
such strange company. Then, several rows of 
sparrows, under one of which the head of a 
cat, ticketed with the following inscription — 

** Condamnd & mort poor avoir mang6 * 
^ la t^te d'nn moine^n. '* 

M. Robyns inculcates the virtues among his 
domestic animals. Those who attend to the 
laws, have a happy life of it ; those who dis- 
obey, never escape justice, and are thus exe- 
cuted and exposed, as a terrible warning to 
the rest. On our way, we found there had 
been several offenders, all bearing the dreaded 
words of condemnation — 

** Condanm^ k mort ponr avoir mang^ 
la tftte d'nn nuHneaa.** 

Sparrows seem to have been the chief attrac- 
tions that lured these miserable Grimalkins 
to their fate. M. Robyns is of opinion that, 
by this time, his household animals are well 
aware of the penalty any transgressions of the 
kind, within the sacred limits, would bring 
upon them; and asserts that it is a long 
while since an execution has taken place. It 
is, without doubt, a rigorous school for a cat. 
Having in my mind some distant allusion 
to Mademoiselle, I asked M. Robjms whether 
cats could not be trained to catch rats and 
mice, and deliver them up whole 1 But he 
did not at all entertain the idea. "Made- 
moiselle was too excellent a *mouser' to 
render that necessary." On the Doctor's 
hinting one of those meagre suspicions, society 
declares its right to nourish, with reference 
to Mademoiselle^s personal attractions, he 
reiterated her qualification of being an excel- 
lent "mouser" with such profound signifi- 
cance, that the veriest prude would have 
taken heart without hesitation. It was quite 
enough for us. So bowing our thanks to M. 
Robyns for his extreme courtliness and kind- 
ness, and determining, at the same time, never 
to make him the victim of any moral reflec- 
tions as to the usefulness of much that his 
passion for collecting has added to his natural 
museum, we — with a flying glimpse at the for- 
ever-astounded owls, decapitated cats, count- 
less sparrows, the cause of their disaster, 
rooks, daws, crows, moles, bats, bodies of rats 
and mice, burnished tails, by this time, doubt- 
less resplendent in a glory their possessors 

* Coodemned to death for having eaten the head of a 



never dreamed they could be bom to, (such 
are the uses and terrible lessons of this world, 
when the tail to our confusion and disgrace 
will frequently be found of more value than 
the top, although ignominy is written upon 
one, and sublimity on the other,) catching a 
reeling glance at the whole of the quaint 
Arabesques on the walls, an immortal picture 
and illustration of the compulsorily Happy 
Family! — departed. What were the Doctor^s 
thoughts on our journey back to my hotel I 
cannot say. My own were too much haunted 
by commiseration for the household I had just 
visited; quite convinced that Mademoiselle 
will on some unexpected day, be carried away 
in the heat of the chase, and return to her origi- 
nal state of feline sleekness. Should this ever 
be the case, the crown of retributive disaster 
is imaged in the presumption that, not being 
educated, like every present pussy in the laws 
of the menage, she will sin agdnst them, and 
be condemned to the inevitable placard. If 
so, there is, at once, an end to all farther 
progress in the collection. The rats and mice 
will keep their lives, and their tails will lose 
their glory. 

I beg to add, in all possible seriousness, 

that this collection actually exists, and that I 

have described it with strict fidelity, as I 

actullya saw it. The whole story is truly told. 

[Houiehold Words. 



ROLL ON! 

Thk ancient sa^e, in philosophic dieama. 
Beheld onr planet from its orbit started ; 

The tjpe of powers with which man's nature teemi. 
For moral marvels mightier far imparted. 

To move the worid with leven of the mind. 

To wield the forces of resistless reason— 
This is to raise and regulate mankind. 

To shape their year, and frame thdr every naaon. 

The frniti of industry which once were reap'd 
With awkward toU, since thonghtftilly amoided. 

At fint were scanty ; yet, in gameis heap'd. 
Growing in wealth, new stores to old appended. 

There they lie treasured from the birth of Time, 
Beqneath'd by nations that have lived and perish'd; 

Unharm'd and scathless through the hand of crime. 
By keen cnstodiani sharply watched and oheriih'd. 

Meanwhile, the soil more skilfully prepared. 
Is lever.moved to catch the sun's full glory ; 

Which, with due mixture of soft humours shared. 
Will rear fresh crops, when Time it old and hoary. 

And none can estimate their future worth. 

Piercing the veil that coven distant ages ; 
When we and ones shall slumber in the earth. 

Wiped and erased from Memory's faithlen pages. 

CHouMhold Wordt. 
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THORVAIDSEJTS FffiST LOVK 

Some fifty-five years ago, a young woman 
of prepossessing appearance was seated in a 
small back room of a house in Copenhagen, 
weeping bitterly. In her lap lay a few trinkets 
and other small articles, evidently keepsakes 
which she had received from time to time. 
She took up one after the other, and turned 
them over and over; but she could scarcely 
distinguish them through her blinding tears. 
Then she buried her face in her hands, and 
rocked to and fro in agany. 

"Oh!" moaned she, "and is it thus? All 
my dreams of happiness are vanished— all my 
hopes are dead ! He will even go without 
bidding me farewell. Ah, Hemlin! that I 
have lived to see this bitter day ! Lovet vare 
Chad!'' 

At this moment a hasty tap at the door was 
followed hy the entrance of the object of her 
grief. He was a young man about twenty-five 
years of age, his person middle-sized and 
strongly built, his features massive, regular, 
attractive — ^his long hair flaxen, his eye blue. 
This was Bertel Thorvaldsen — a, name which 
has since then sounded throughout the world, 
as that of the most illustrious sculptor of 
modem times. His step was firm and quick, 
his eyes bright, and his features glowing, as 
he entered the room ; but when he beheld the 
i attitude of the weeping female, a shade passed 

over his countenance, as he gently walked up 
to her, and laying his hand on her shoulder, 
murmured, "Amalie ! " 

" Bertel ! " answered a smothered voice. 

The young Dane drew a chair to her side, 
at^d silently took her tear-bedewed hands. 
"Amalie!" said he, after a pause broken 
only by her quivering sobs, " I am come to bid 
thee fEurewell. I go in the morning." 
^ She ceased weeping, raised her face, and re- 

leasing her hands, pushed back her dishevelled 
hair. Then she mped. her eyes, and gazed on 
him in a way that made his own droop. " Ber- 
tel," said she, in a solemn tone, but void of all 
reproach, " Bertel, why did you win my young 
heart? why did you lead me to hope that I 
should become the vnfe of your bosom ? " 

"I — I always meant it; I mean it now." 

^he shook her head mournfully, and taking 
up the trinkets,' continued, " Do you remember 
what you said when you gave me this — and 
thieh-andthis?" . 



" What would you have Amalie 1 I said I 
loved you ; I love you still — ^but" 

" Bijt you love ambition, fame, the praise of 
men, far better," added she, bitterly. 

Thorvaldsen started, and his features flush- 
ed ; for he felt acutely the truth of her words. 

" Yes, you will leave gamle Danmark-^you 
will leave your poor, fond old father and 
mother, whose only hope and only earthly joy 
is in you — you will leave me, and all who love 
the sound of your footsteps, and go to the 
distant land, and forget us all ! " 

" Min Pige ! you are cruel and unjust. I 
shall come back to my old father and mother- 
come back to thee, and we shall be happy 
again." 

"Never, Bertel !— never ! When once you 
have gone, there is no more happiness for us. 
In heaven we may all meet again; on earth, 
never ! O no, never more will you see in this 
life either your parents or your poor broken- 
hearted Amalie ! " — and again her sobs burst 
forth. 

Thorvaldsen abruptly rose from his chair 
and paced the room in agitation. He was 
much distressed, and once or twice he glanced 
at Amalie with evident hesitation. His past 
life, the pleasures of his youth, the endeared 
scenes and friends of his childhood, the affec- 
tion of Amalie, the anguish of his parents at 
the approachmg separation, all vividly passed 
in review, and whispered to him to stay and 
be happy in the city of his buiJi. But a vision 
of Rome rose also, and beckoned him thither 
to earn renown, wealth, and earthly immortali- 
ty. The pride of conscious genius swelled his 
soul, and he felt that the die was cast forever. 

He reseated himself by the side of Amalie, 
and once more took her hand. She looked up* 
and in one glance read his inmost thoughts. 
"Go," said she, "go and fulfil your destiny. 
God's will be done ! You will become a great 
man — ^you vdll be the companion of princes 
and of kings, and your name will eirtend the 
fame of your country to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. I see it all ; and let my selfish 
love perish ! Only promise this; when you are 
hereafter in the full blaze of your triumph, 
sometimes turn aside from the high-born, 
lovely dames, who are thronging around, and 
drop one tear to the memory of the lowly 
Danish girl who loved you better than her- 
self. Bertel, farewell ! " 

The next day Thorvaldsen quitted Copen- 
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h&gen for Rome, where he resided nearly the 
whole remamder of his long life, and more 
than realised his own wildest aspirations of 
fame. But the prophecy of poor Amalie was 
literally fulfilled — ^he never more beheld his 
parents, nor her, his first love ! 

Nearly half a century had elapsed, and 
again the scene was Copenhagen. The streets 
were densely crowded with eager, sorrowing 
spectators, and every window of every house 
was filled with sadly-expectant faces. At 
leiJgth the cry, "They come!" was echoed 
from group to group, and the crowd swayed 
to and fro, under the sympathetic swell of one 
common emotion. 

A withered old woman was seated at the 
upper window of a house, and when the cry 
was taken up, she raised her wrinkled coun- 
tenance, and passed her hands over her eyes, 
as though to clear away the mist of more than 
seventy winters. An immense procession 
drew nigh. Appropriate military music pre- 
ceded a corpse being conveyed to its last 
earthly abiding place. The King of the land, 
the royal family, the nobility, the clergy, the 
learned, the brave, the gifted, the renowned, 
walked after it: The banners of mourning 
were waved, the trumpets wailed, and ten 
thousand sobs broke alike from stern and 
gentle breasts, and tears from the eye of war- 
riors as well as lovely women showered like 
rain. It was the funeral of Bertel Thorvald- 
sen, with the Danish nation for mourners ! 
And she, the old woman who gazed at it as it 
slowly wound — she was Amalie, his first love ! 
Thorvaldsen had never married, neither had 
she. 

" Ah, Himlen ! " murmured the old woman, 
wiping away tears from a source which for 
many long years had been dry, " how marvel- 
lous is the will of: God ! To think that I should 
lire to behold this sight ! Poor, poor Bertel ! 
All that I predict came to pass ; but, ah me ! 
who knows whether you might not have enjoy- 
ed a happier life, after all, had you stayed with 
your old father and mother, and married 
me. Ah, Himlen, there's only One can tell ! 
Poor Bertel!" 

Four years more sped, and one fine Sabbath 
morning an aged and decrepit female painful- 
ly dragged her weary limbs through the crowd- 
ed lower rooms of that wondrous building 
known as Thorvaldsen's Museum. She paused 
not to glance at the matchless works of the 



sculptor, but crept onward until she reached 
an open doorway leading into the inner quad- 
rangle, in the centre of which a low tomb of 
gray marble encloses the mortal remains of 
him whose hand created the works which fill 
the edifice. Step by step she drew close to 
the tomb, and sank on the pavement by its 
side. Then she laid down her crutch, and 
pressed her bony hands tightly over her skinny 
brow. **Jtf, ja ! " murmured she ; "they told 
me he lay here, and I prayed to God to grant 
me strength to crawl to the spot— -and He has 
heard me. Ah, Himlen, I can die happy now I " 

She withdrew her hands, and peered at the 
simple but all-comprehensive inscription of 
" Bertel Thorvaldsen," deeply cut on one side 
of the tomb. Then she raised her fore-finger, 
and earnestly traced with it every letter to the 
end. 

Smiling feebly, she let fall her hand and 
complacently sighed, while an evanescent 
gleam of subtle emotion lighted up her linea- 
ments. " 'TIS true ; he moulders here. Poor 
Bertel, we shall meet again — ^m heaven I " 

Her eyes closed, and her hand slowly sank 
on her breast, in which attitude she remained 
until one of the ofiicers of the museum, who 
had noticed her singular behaviour, came up. 
"Gammel kone, (old vrife,)" said he, "what 
are you doing?" 

She answered not ; and he slightly touched 
her shoulder, thinking she was asleep. Her 
body gently slid to the ground at the touch, 
and he then saw that she slept the sleep of 
death. 



The intellect was created not to receive 
passively a few words, dates, and facts, but to 
be active for the acquisition of truth. Accord- 
ingly, education should labor to inspire a pro- 
found love of truth, and to teach the processes 
of investigation. 

When the domestic virtues display them- 
selves in the midst of privations, and anxieties, 
and sufferings, then they shine most conspicu- 
ously. They are like snow-drops and crocuses, 
which unexpectedly peep out of the frost- 
bound soil, to diversify the depth and dreari- 
ness of winter, and give us a cheerful foretaste 
of the coming spring. 

Practice flows from principle ; for as a man 
thinks, so will he act. 

Happiness is promised not to the learned, 
but to the good. 
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In Arvine's Cyclopsedia of Anecdotes, recently 
published, the followmg are related respecting ihiis 
dislingnished American artist : 

The strong devotional feelings of this late 
distinguished artist formed one of the most 
prominent traits of his beautiful character. 
Connected with this characteristic is a remark- 
able incident in his early life, which has been 
related to us by one of his few intimate friends. 
Mr. Allston was a member of the Episcopal 
Church. Although in early life he was ever a 
* constant attendant, he was not strongly at- 
tached to religion, nor eminent for his piety. 
It would be too much to say that he was an 
unbeliever, or even a sceptic, in his views, but 
he was wont to speak slightly of religious 
things, and even to enjoy jests at the expense 
of holy subjects. His feelings, however, un- 
derwent a remarkable change, in consequence 
of a singular event in his life, which made a 
very strong impression, and was even regarded 
by him as a direct divine interposition in his 
behalf. 

Not long after his marriage with his first 
wife, the sister of the late Dr. Channing, he 
made his second visit to Europe. After a 
residence there of a little more than a year, his 
pecuniary wants became very pressing and 
urgent — more so than at any other period of 
his life. He was even at times at a loss for 
the means of purchasing the necessaries of life. 

On one of these occasions, as he himself 

used to narrate the event, he was in his studio 

reflecting, almost with a feeling of desperation, 

upon his condition. His conscience seemed 

to tell him that he had deserved his afflictions, 

yjd drawn them upon himself, by his neglect 

yV)f religion, and his want of due gratitude for 

,/ past favors from Heaven. His heart, all at 

y<^ once, seemed filled with the hope that God 

would listen to his prayers, if he would offer 

up his direct expressions of penitence, and ask 

for divine aid. He accordingly locked his 

door, withdrew to a comer of the room, threw 

himself upon his knees, and prayed for a Ipaf 

of bread for himself and his wife. 

While thus employed, a knock was heard 
at the door. A feeling of momentary shame 
at being detected in this position, and of fear 
lest he might have been observed, induced him 
to hasten and open the door. A stranger in- 
quired for Mr. Allston. He was anxious to 
learn who was the fortunate purchaser of the 



painting of the Angel Uriel, regarded by the 
artist as one of his masterpieces, and which 
had won the prize at the exhibition of the Aca- 
demy. He was told that it had not been sold. 

"Can it be possible? Not sold! Where 
is it to be had?" 

" In this very room. Here it is ; ** producing 
the painting from a comer, and wiping off the 
dust. 

"Is it for sale? Can it be bought?** was 
the eager interrogatory. 

"It is for sale; but its value has never yet, 
to my idea of its worth, been adequately ap. 
predated, and I would not part v^dth it.** 

"What is its price?'* 

" I have done affixing any nominal sum. I 
have always so far exceeded my offers. I 
leave it for you to name the price.** 

" Will four hundred pounds be an adequate 
recompense?" 

" It is more than I have ever asked for it** 

" Then the painting is mine.*' 

The stranger introduced himself as the Mar- 
quis of Staffbrd, and he became, from that 
moment, one of the warmest friends of Mr. 
Allston. By him, Mr. Allston was introdnced 
to the society of the nobility and gentry, and 
he became one of the most favored among the 
many gifted minds that adorned the circle to 
which he was thus introduced, but in which 
he was never fond of appearing often. 

The instantaneous relief thus afforded by 
the liberality of this noble visitor, was always 
regarded by Allston as a direqt answer to lis 
prayer, and it made a deep impression upon 
his mind. To this event he was ever after 
wont to attribute the increase of devotional 
feelings, which became a prominent trait in. 
his character. 

allston's great picture. 

AUston's great picture has been the subject 
of no little misunderstanding. It was unfortu- 
nate that such vague and alm^t boundless ex- 
pectations in regard to it should have been 
excited in the public mind. His injudicious 
friends whispered about that he was engaged 
upon a stupendous work, and it was not long 
before a mysterious interest became attached 
to the rumor. 

Years passed, and the picture did not make 
its appearance. Meantime, a few individual! 
had been favored with a glimpsq of the design 
The subject was known to be Belshazzar'f 
Feast. Delay only quickened curiosity anc 
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inflamed expectation. At length it was said 
that the canvas was rolled up, and the great 
work abandoned. 

Two reasons have been assigned for this — 
one, that an execution had been levied u^on 
the work in consequence of which the artist 
bad resigned it in disgust; the other, that the 
great idea in the picture — that of making the 
light all radiate from the hand-writing on the 
wall — ^had been anticipated by Martin. 

In 1831, Allston says, in a letter to McMur- 
tie : " I have but a few weeks since been estab- 
lished in my new painting-room, which I have 
built in this place (Cambridgeport). Bel- 
shazzar has been rolled up and reposing in a 
packing case for more than three years, in con- 
sequence of my former large room in Boston 
passing into the hands of a new owner, who 

has converted it into a livery stable. 

Belshazzar will still remain some time in his 
case ; some embarrassing debts, and my imme- 
diate necessities, being the cause. I must be 
firee in mind before I can finish. I trust, how- 
ever, that the time will not be very long." 

In another letter, he thus speaks of it : ***I 
could long ago have finished this, and other 
pictures as large, had my mind been free; for, 
indeed, I have already bestowed upon it as 
much mental and manual labor, as, under an- 
other state of mind, would have completed 
several such pictures. But to go into the sub- 
ject of all the obstacles and the hindrances 
upon my spirit would hardly be consistent 
with delicacy and self-respect. Nor could I 
be far enough understood, if I should do it, to 
answer by it any essential purpose. Those 
feelings which are most intimately blended 
with one's nature, and which most powerfully 
and continuously influence us, are the very 
feelings most difScult to give any distinct ap- 
prehension of to another.'' 

It is well known that not until a few 
months before his death did Allston resume 
the work. He then erased several figures, al- 
tered his plan, and in the midst of these 
changes forever ceased from his labors. It re- 
mains a great fragment. His power and style 
are, however, clearly evident To the artist it 
will ever be an object of veneration, for it 
bears the last touches of the great pencil. It 
has secured to Allston an immortality which 
would have satisfied even Napoleon himself. 
Allston was indeed one of the first stars in the 
bright constellation of American geniuses.' 



THE LITTLE SISTERS. 

Almsgiving takes the place of our work- 
house system, in the economy of a large 
part of Europe. The giving of alms to the 
helpless is, moreover, in Catholic countries, 
a religious ofiice. The voluntary surrender 
of gifts, each according to his ability, as a 
means of grace, is more prominently insisted 
on than among Protestants; consequently 
systematic taxation for the poor is not re- 
sorted to. Nor is there so great a necessity 
for it as in this country ; for few nations have 
so many paupers to provide for as we 
English are accustomed to regard as a 
natural element in our society ; and thus 
it happens, that when, about . ten years 
ago, there was in France no asylum but 
the hospital, for aged and ailing poor, the 
want of institutions for the infirm but 
healthy, was not so severe as to attract the 
public eye. 

But there was at that time a poor servant- 
woman, a native of the village of La Croix, 
in Britanny — Jeanne Sugon was her name — 
who was moved by the gentlAess of her 
heart, and the favour of her religion, to 
pity a certain infirm and destitute neighbour, 
to take her to her side as a companion, and 
to devote herself to her support. Other in- 
firm people earned, by their helplessness, a 
claim on her attention. She went about 
l^egging when she could not work, that she 
might preserve life as long as Nature would 
grant it to her infirm charges. Her example 
spread a desire for the performance of similar 
good offices. Two pious women, her neigh- 
bours, united with Jeanne in her pious office. 
These women cherished, as they were able, 
aged and infirm paupers ; nursed them in 5^ 
little house, and begged for them in the .^ 
vicinity. The three women, who had so de- > 
voted themselves, attracted notice, and we<e 
presently received into the order of Sisters of W 
Charity, in which they took for themselves ^^ 
the name of "Little Sisters of the Poor"— 
Petites Sceurs des Pauvres. 

The first house of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor was opened at St. Servan, in Brittany. 
A healthy flower scatters seed around. We 
saw that forcibly illustrated, in the progress, 
from an origin equally humble, of the Rauhe 
Haus, near Hamburg : we see it now again, 
in the efforts of the Little Sisters which 
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flourished and fructified with prompt useful- 
ness. On the tenth anniversary of the esta- 
blishment at St. Servan, ten similar houses 
had been founded in ten different French 
towns. 

The Petites SceurS live with their' charges 
in the most frugal way, upon the scraps and 
waste meat which they can collect from the 
surrounding houses. The voluntary contribu- 
tions by which they support their institution, 
are truly the crumbs falling from the rich 
man's table. The nurse fares no better than 
the objects of her care. She lives upon equal 
terms with Lazarus, and acts towards him in 
the spirit of a younger sister. 

The establishment at Dinan, over which 
Jeanne Sugon herself presides, being under 
repair, and not quite fit for the reception of 
visiters, we will go over the Sister's house 
at Paris, which is^ conducted on exactly the 
same plan. 

We are ushered into a small parlour, 
scantily furnished, with some Scripture 
prints upon the walls. A Sister enters to 
us v^th such a bright look of cheerfulness as 
fisices wear when hearts beneath them feel 
that they are beating to some purpose in the 
world. She accedes gladly to our desire, and 
at once leads us into another room of larger 
size, in which twenty or thirty old women 
are at this moment finishing their dinner ; it 
being Friday, rice stands on the table in the 
place of meat. The Sister moves and speaks 
with the gentleness of a mother among crea- 
tures who are in, or are near to, the state of 
second childhood. You see an old dame 
fumbling eagerly over her snuff-box lid. The 
poor creatures are not denied luxuries ; for, 
whatever they can earn by their spinning 
is their own money, and they buy with it 
any indulgences they please; among which 
nothing is so highly prized or eagerly coveted 
as a pinch of snuff 

In the dormitories on the first-floor, some 
lie bed-ridden. Gentler still, if possible, is 
now the Sister's voice. The rooms through- 
out the house are airy, with large windows, 
and those inhabited by the Sisters are dis- 
tmguished from the rest by no mark of 
indulgence or superiority. 

We descend now into the old men's depart- 
ment ; and enter a warm room, with a stove in 
the centre. One old fellow has his feet upon a 
little foot-warmer, and thmly pipes out, that 



he is very comfortable now, for he is always 
warm.* The chills of age, and the chills of 
the cold pavement remain together in his 
memory; but he is very comfortable now, 
— very comfortable. Another decrepit man, 
with white hair and bowed back — ^who may 
have been proud, in his youth, of a rich 
voice for love-song — ^talks of music to the 
Sister ; and, on being asked to sing, blazes 
out with joyous gestures, and strikes up a 
song of Beranger's in a cracked, shaggy voice, 
which sometimes — ^like a river given to flow 
under ground— is lost entirely, and then 
bubbles up again, quite thick wiih mud. 

We go into a little oratory, where all pray 
together nightly before they retire to rest 
Thence we descend into a garden for the 
men; and pass thence by a door into the 
women's court The chapel bell invites us 
to witness the assembly of the Sisters for the 
repetition of ther psalms and litanies. From 
the chapel we return into the court, and 
enter a large room, where the women are all 
busy with their spinning-wheels. One old 
soul immediately totters to the Sister (not 
the same Sister with whom we set out), and 
insists on welcoming her daughter with a kiss. 
We are informed that it is a delusion of her 
age to recognise m this Sister really her own 
child, who is certainly far away, and may 
possibly be dead. The Sister embraces her 
affectionately, and does nothing to disturb 
the pleasant thought 

And now we go into the kitchen. Prepa- 
ration for coffee is in progress, The dregs 
of coffee that have been collected from the 
houses of the affluent in the neighbourhood, 
are stewed for a long time with great care. 
The Sisters say that they produce a very 
tolerable result; and, at any rate, every in- 
mate is thus enabled to have a cup of coffee 
every morning to which love is able to ad- 
minister the finest Mocha flavour. A Sister 
enters from her rounds out of doors with two 
cans full of broken victuals. She is a healthyi 
and, I think, a handsome woman. Her daily 
work is to go out vnth the cans du^tly 
after she has had her morning coffee, and 
to collect food for the ninety old people that 
are in the house. As fast as she fills her 
cans, she brings them to the kitchen, and 
goes out again ; continuing in this work daily 
till four o'clock. 

You do not like this begging ? What are 
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the advertisements on behalf of our own 
hospitals? what are the collectors? what are 
the dinners, the speeches, the charity ser- 
mons ? A few weak women, strong in heart, 
without advertisement, or dinners, or charity 
sermons; without urgent appeals to a sym- 
patiiising public; who have no occasion to 
exercitate charity, by enticing it to balls and 
to theatrical benefits ; patientiy collect waste 
food from house to ^house, and feed the poor 
witii it, humbly and tenderly. 

The cans are now to be emptied; the 
contents being divided into four compart- 
ments, according to their nature — ^broken 
meat, vegetables, slices of pudding, fish, Slc, 
Each is afterwards submitted to the best 
cookery that can be contrived. The choicest 
things are set aside; — ^these, said a Sister, 
with a look of satisfaction, will be for our 
poor dear sick. 

TLe number of Sisters altogether in this 
house engaged in attendance on the ninety 
infirm paupers, is fourteen. They divide 
the duties of the hous9 among themselves. 
Two serve in the kitchen, two in the laundry ; 
one begs, one devotes herself to constant 
personal attendance on the wants of the old 
m^i, and so on with the others, each having 
her special department The whole senti- 
ment of the household is that of a very 
large and very amiable family. To feel that 
they console the last days of the infirm and 
aged poor, is all the Little Sisters get for their 

^lard work. CHwuehoM Woida. 

AMERICAN TOUTH-THEffi fflSSION. 

It is seldom we meet with an article more to the 
point than the subjoined, which we take firom the 
editorial oolumns ci the Christian Advocate and 
JoomaL 

The institutions, prosperity, power, and influ- 
ence of the United States, render them promi- 
nent upon the map of the world. The grow- 
ing commerce and wealth, the stability, and 
moral power of this great and free country of 
ours, are matters of universal observation and 
universal interest As the expansive bosom 
of America is opened to the reception and 
support of the millions of her native popula- 
tion, and her adopted citizens, and as the 
commerce of the worid is quickened and ex- 
panded, she acts with increasing power upon 
other countries, and is, in turn, acted upon by 



them. Republican America maintains and 
exemplifies the true principles of civil and 
religious freedom — a universal want, a neces- 
sity of humanity. The gjeat heart of the 
world is now throbbing with aspirations for 
this boon. **The whole creation groaneth, 
and travaileth in pain together until now," for 
the possession and exercise of the functions 
of free men. Hence the mighty tide of emi- 
gration to our shores from the despotic coun- 
tries of the Old World. Hither come the op- 
pressed of all classes, that they may be en- 
franchised with those great elements of human 
freedom — ^liberty of thought, liberty of speech, 
liberty of action, and liberty of conscience. 

Here is to be wrought out the demonstra- 
tion of the consistency of large liberty with 
good government; and the moral character, 
the happiness, and the stability of the social 
condition. Here liberal principles have fair 
play — ^being so situated that they may bring 
forth their legitimate fruits. The old lion's 
whelps may prowl about here, and occamon- 
ally growl a little, but they dare not bite. 
Government is stable and efficient for the 
protection of social and individual rights, be- 
cause the hearts of the people are deeply im- 
bued with a sense of their sacredness. Law 
triumph^ because the people love it, and duly 
appreciate its real importance. Usurped and 
unauthorised prerogatives can only be exer- 
cised in private, by the consent of their vic- 
tims and dupes. 

This is doubtless the great battle-field, 
where civil and religious freedom is to achieve 
her triumphs and wear her laurels. Should 
she fail here, mankind may well despair of 
the triumph of liberal principles throughout 
the world. America is in the van in the great 
battie of freedom, and if she moves steadily > 
on to victory, from her broad expanse, ere 
long, will be heard a shout which shall be 
echoed back from the most oppressed of the 
nations. The eyes of the whole world are 
upon us. Tyrants mark our progress, and 
writhe and grind their teeth, through fear lest 
our free institutions should outlive them, and 
they should be written down false prophets. 
The old rotten hierarchies tremble in view of 
the onward progress of religion here, left to 
the voluntary support of the people without 
union with the State. The people — the poor 
oppressed people of Europe — look earnestly 
westward for the star of hope. 
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Now how is America to be qualified to act 
her part under these vast responsibilities? 
This is a question of grave moment, and one 
which it becomes; all to study and endeavor to 
answer. The object is not to be carried out 
by neglecting our youth ; not by neglecting 
\our institutions of learning ; not by isolating 
religion from science and letters ; not by a 
dwarfed education. No, no ! Religious cul- 
ture, a liberal Christian education, is the 
grand desideratum. 

In carrying out this view let us briefly sur- 
vey the position of our American youth. Is it 
cot evident that important responsibilities are 
soon to devolve upon this class? Who are to 
fight the battles and win the laurels of the 
next quarter of a century ? Who are to enter 
the fields of usefulness which are whitening 
to the harvest? Who are to occupy the 
places of those who are growing grey in the 
service of the Church and the country ? Ten 
years will sweep most of these away ; only a 
few of them will then, be in active service. 
Where then will be found the bone and mus- 
cle, the brains and heart, to occupy their 
places ! Upon those who are now being edu- 
cated ; who are now in our schools and col- 
leges ; in our shops and fields, — will devolve 
this vast responsibility. The liberally and 
religiously educated mind will then be forth- 
coming to meet the emergency. The instru- 
ments and agencies will not be wanting to 
meet the necessities of the coming age, and to 
answer the wise designs of Providence, in 
constituting us a great, growing, and influential 
nation. Here is the hope of the country — ay, 
the hope of the world concentrated. The ex- 
igency is great — the demand vast; but the 
supply will be equal to the wants of the pre- 
sent time, and of all time to come. The re- 
sources of American intellect and heart will 
be developed upon a scale of magnificence 
which can scarcely be conceived. America is 
not merely distingushed for her broad prairies, 
high mountains, and long rivers ; but she is 
furnished with an expansive breadth, a tower- 
ing height of genius — and an endlessly flowing 
genius, adequate to all emergencies, and avail- 
able for all time. 

Should any be sceptical with regard to the 
adequacy of the means with whicK we propose 
to meet the case, let them consider that it 
does not require a large number of the right 
kind of minds to give character to a com- 



munity. A shrewd politician once said : ** Give 
me half a dozen men of the right stamp, and I 
can carry the town." One man " of the rigbt 
stamp," has often carried witii him— not 
merely a ** town," but— a nation ; yea, has in- 
fluence over many nations, and will continae 
to influence them down to the end of time. 
What has been the influence of Martin Luther, 
John Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, Francis As- 
bury, Wilbur Fisk, and Stephen Olin, upon 
the mind of the world ? These, it may be said, 
are extraordinary instances, and so, indeed, 
they are, but who can say that specimens of 
genius and moral power, equal to any of them, 
are not in reserve against the time of need? 

Let it also be observed that it requires only 
a few individuals of good common sense, some 
tact, and active habits, to give color to public 
opinion : the number of leading minds in any 
community is comparatively small. Society 
is very much like a flock of sheep ; where the 
leaders go all will follow. This fact does 
not always rise from servility, but often from 
the deference paid to genius and marked fi- 
delity. It is a tendency which Christians and 
philanthropists should not fail to mark and 
improve. Why should designing politicians 
be the only persons to learn that the people 
are confiding, and can be easily influenced, if 
they are rightly approached, and propwly 
treated. 

What, then, is likely to be the mission of 
American youth — those who are now abont 
to enter upon active life ? They are likely to 
have vast responsibilities resting upon them— 
to encounter gigantic evils — to struggle with 
error and corruption, infidelity and crime— 
and, especially, to be called to sustain the 
precious deposit of freedom^ purchased by the 
blood of their forefathers, against foreign 
emissaries and ambitious demagogues. A 
mighty conflict is before them. What they 
need to prepare them for coming emergencies 
we cannot now occupy space to show. 



Right in one thing becomes a preliminary 
towards right in everything : the transition is 
not distant from the feeling which tells us that 
we should do harm to no man, to that which 
will tell us that we should do good to all men. 

When minds are not in unison, the words of 
love itself are but the rattling of the chain that 
tells the victim it is bound. 
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THE MARTYRS OF RUSSIA. 

That truth is stranger than fiction is a tru- 
ism none will now venture to dispute ; but of 
all the romance of history that has yet em- 
anated from the ever-teeming press, most 
certainly the work of Michelet is the most ex- 
traordinary and the most appalling. That in 
the nineteenth century an immense nation 
should be existing in which, amidst growing 
civilisation, the most odious barbarism only 
should be recognised as the governing princi- 
ple, is one of those facts that staggers credu- 
litjr. The disclosures of M. Michelet will be 
read with double interest at this moment, and 
the translation has been rendered with great 
fidelity. The following extract furnishes a 
correct view of Russian society and its paralys- 
ing influence upon humanity : — 

Siberia. — ^Much has been said of the mar- 
tyrs of Siberia; but why distinguish them? 
The line of separation would be altogether 
fictitious. With the exception of an aggraviu 
tion of cold, the whole of Rus»a is Siberia — 
beginning at the Vistula. 

One speaks of the condemned ; but every 
Russian is condemned. In a country where 
the law is a mere mockery there can be no se- 
rious judgment All are condemned; and 
yet no one is judged; there is no distinction 
between suffering and punishment. 

The universal punishment is not such and 
such a positive evil — ^it is that breaking of the 
heart, that moral anxiety of a spirit, crushed 
beforehand, by an inevitable combination of 
misfortunes. In that merciless world where 
everything seems to possess the fixed rigidity 
of its native ice, nothing is fixed — all is preg- 
nant with chance and doubt. 

All are condemned, said we ; the serf per- 
haps the least so,- even in his servitude and 
misery; for he is not even sure of that very 
misery — to-morrow, all may change for him; 
<he may perhaps be carried off, either for the 
army or the factories; his wife given to 
another; his family dispersed. 

The soldier is condemned — ^not only be- 
cause he was, all of a sudden, carried off from 
his home, and has ever since been subject to 
that continual bastinado, called military ser- 
rice ; but also because he is totally ignorant 
of the time of his liberation; the law was 
thirty years formerly — ^now twenty; but what 
it the law in Russia ? 



The officer is condemned; he is forced 
against his will into a military school — he fol- 
lows, in spite of himself, the rude and mono- 
tonous path of unceasing exercises, parades 
and changes from one garrison to another. 
Sad priest of war; even whilst his fortune 
promised him the enjoyments of the world ! 
But what befalls him if he does not serve ? 
His family is thenceforth suspected — ^perhaps 
ruined and degraded — and for himself — he is 
lost forever ! 

Lost! What means that word? Killed? 
But it is apparently something more than 
death, since it is the occupation of the officer 
to fight and so expose himself to death — other- 
wise, says he, he would be lost. 

The serf, who is seized for the army, says, 
" I am lost." He is in the very depth of his . 
misfortune; he can descend no lower. But 
the officer can descend; he has yet something 
to fear, which is worse to him than death — ^he 
fears Siberia. 

When the Serf is ,made a soldier, his body 
only is taken. They care not for his heart ; 
but with the officer, it is the soul that is need- 
ed ; the problem of the Russian government 
being, how to seize the soul of a man whose 
life of insupportable misery renders death in- 
different to him. 

This soul has been early deadened in those 
schools where is taught only the void — noth- 
ing material — ^nothing moral; so that, from 
very weariness, he is thrown into the arms of 
those enervatiikg pleasures which deaden it yet 
more. But even this twofold operation does 
not always succeed in extinguishing a strong 
mind. All that still remains of the man must 
be restramed — must be overcome — and that 
by a moral terror. What terror? — ^An un- 
known punishment. ^-\ 

The Catholic Inquisition, besides its dun- "^ 
geons and tortures, contmued to the end its ^ 
physical torments, by a moral torment — ^an 
eternal hell — ^the infinity of time. Russia has '^ 
its hell — an infinity of space— the horror of \ < 
the desert and of the void. 

A never-ending distance. He who makes 
the journey on foot, loaded with heavy chams, 
starts young, and arrives aged — a man, 
twenty-five years old, full of health and life, 
started from Poland; three years after, a 
shadow dropped into Kamschatka ! 

A multitude of sufferings result from tiie 
climate itself— merciless climate ! Some few 
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degrees nearer to the Polar Sea were sufficien 
to cause death. 

If the Russian, even at home, shut up six 
months in his oven, his heated room, can with 
difficulty keep out the furious north wind, 
what must it be in this second Russia, where 
the cold eats into you, where steel breaks like 
gla»s, where even the dogs that draw the 
sledges would inevitably perish were they not 
cased with fur ! 

To arrive there without resource would be 
deliverance, for one would die; but death 
must not come too quickly. Established in a 
small fort, in the midst of the icy desert — 
during two or three years, sometimes longer* 
digging the earth, or drawing the barrow, fed 
upon sour milk and ba4 fish, the exiles die 
slowly beneath the lash. 

Even those who are not condemned to this 
terrible doom, but who have a kind of half 
liberty — a sort of physical existence, almost 
tolerable, find the moral effect scarcely less 
dreadful. If, to them, Siberia is not an eter- 
nity of suffering, it is one of forgetfulness, 
where they feel themselves disappear — dying 
away from the living world, from their families, 
from their friends. To lose one's name, to be 
called Number 10 or Number 20, And, if your 
family still remain, to beget children without 
a name, a miserable race, which will perpetu- 
ate itself in eternal wretchedness ! The ruined 
man ruins his children — ^he is cursed — so are 
they — ^and by a frightful crescendo it happens, 
that the children of a man who is himself con- 
demned to the mines for twenty years, will re- 
main miners for forty or fifty years, or even 
unto death, their children after them, and all 
their posterity. 

Siberia not only draws degradation upon 
persons thence transported, but also upon 
things. A bell was transported there for hav- 
ing sounded the tocsin during a revolt— can- 
nons were transported, and received the knout, 
at Tobolski. But degradation is indeed a 
most serious affair to persons, where it implies 
bastinadoing at will. 

Had the exiles only to fear a complete 
change in their habits, the passage from an 
indolent Asiatic life, to a life of labor, even 
that would alone be sufficient to render Sibe- 
ria the dread of the Russian. Their effemi- 
nate mode of life can hardly bear the easy exr 
istence of the West of Europe. A Russian 
lady declared to me that it was impossible for 



iher to exist in France; aninfinite number of 
Eastern luxuries were wanting to her. Our 
servants appeared too rough for her; their 
voices too harsh and proud. She could not 
support the natural friction of a world of 
equality. She missed the flatteries and at- 
tentions of her women, her life of heated 
rooms and baths — ^the tepid atmosphere of her 
Russian house. What would have become 
of this poor woman, if, instead of the journey 
to Paris, which she found so painful, she had 
performed the voyage to Siberia? 

There is a tradition in Russia that Cathe- 
rine (or, perhaps, one of the empresses who 
preceded her), in order to lower the pride of 
certain great ladies, occasionally favoured 
them with an order for their flagellation, which 
was to be performed by their servants in their 
own palaces. The chief of her secret chan- 
cery intimated the order with respect, and 
himself superintended its execution. The sad 
operation being finished, the patient dismissed 
him, with thanks; holding herself happy in 
being let off at such a price, and in having 
avoided Siberia. 

Judge of the horror of a poor timid woman 
dragged from her palace, her voluptuous ease, 
and her everlasting summer; perhaps thrown 
at night into a strong chest, lined with iron, 
and rolled along some four or five thousand 
miles ; or, perhaps, she who has hardly ever 
walked, is forced to make this frightful and 
begging journey on foot, goaded on by the 
whip, and receiving on her road some miserable 
sustenance from the charity of serfs ! 

In whatever way she may go, it is, indeed, 
a frightful torture for a woman, leaving her 
husband, her children, and all she loves in the 
wide world, to wander alone and in the dark- 
ness of night, in the north and in winter— 
and in the horror of the unknown ! To pas* 
from Europe into Siberia is like falling into 
chaos; a desert of men and a desert of ideas; 
a vast nothing, without history, without tradi- 
tion, and witiiout religion (other than witch- 
craft), so complete a void, that even the reli- 
gions which have penetrated, such as the Mo* 
hammedanism of the Tartars, lose their dog- 
mas, their legends, and their halo, and become 
pale, dim, and nothingless, even as the inrisi- 
ble sun of Siberia. 

Few can resist this destroying power of the 
void. Lost in this immense waste, they are 
stamped with its very image; and, losing f^ 
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personal identity, in their turn, also become 
mere nonentities. 

In a journal published at Vilna, under the 
Russian censorship, in 1850, Madame Eve Fe- 
linska describes the deplorable condition in 
which she beheld a Polish colonel, at Tobolski. 
Implicated in the transactions of 1825, he had 
been condemned by the Senate to three years 
imprisonment, merely for non-revelation. The 
emperor paid not the slightest regard to this 
sentence. He caused him to be transported to 
the north of Siberia, as far as the sixty-third 
degree, from whence, in mercy, he was allow- 
ed to return as far as Tobolski. *' This un- 
happy man, who had been formerly one of the 
finest men in the army, was no longer to be 
recognised. He was lying back in an arm- 
chair, for so weak was he, that he could not 
stand; his hair (already white), though very 
thin, and combed with care, fell upon his 
shoulders, and reached as far as his elbows. 
His fiice was very pale and swollen, and his 
look vacant His eyes and lips trembled with 
, emotion. We could see that he possessed the 
wish, though not the power, to speak. He 
motioned us with his hand to draw near, that 
he might salute us. For a moment, his mind 
regained its reason, but so affected was he, 
that be could, with difficulty, use his almost 
paralysed tongue. Finding that we were 
going to Berezowa, where he had once resided, 
he wished us to take up our abode there, with 
his former hostess. All this conversation pro- 
ceeded with considerable difficulty; we were 
almost obliged to guess his meaning. At 
length we perceived that he had exhausted 
the use of his faculties, for he informed us 
that we should find at Berezowa, melons, 
grapes, and other southern fruits, his imagina- 
tion, no doubt, wandering to the borders of the 
Tagns and the Seine, which he had known so 
well With sorrowful hearts, we shortened 
our visit, but he still sought to retain us by 
his gestures, vainly endeavouring to articulate 
the word, *Stay.'" 



A crust of bread, a pitcher of water, a 
thatched roof, and love : there is happii^ss for 
you, whether the day be rainy or sunny. It is 
the heart that makes the home, whether the 
€ye rests on a potato patch or a flower garden. 
Heart makes home precious, and it is the only 
^hing that can. 



WOLF STORY. 

" Talking of wolves," said Black, one even- 
ing, " I can tell you a story that no other man 
on the river can tell. 

*^ When I first came to the cabin, there was 
no clearmg within thirty miles, and the only 

neighbor I had was George B , who died 

last year, up by the cedar hill, ten miles or so 
away. It was a little lonesome, and yet I 
liked it for a year, and I saw George three 
times during that twelvemonth. But the next 
six months I never saw a man, and I used to 
sit and look at myself in the still water over 
the side of my canoe, and like it, for it seemed 
as if I had company. But one day in Novem- 
ber I was tired out of being a)one, and I 
started off towards evening to go up to 
George's. I crossed the river just here, and 
went along the edge of the water, swing^g 
my rifle in my hand, whistling for company's 
sake, for it made a pleasant echo in the woods. 
The. night was coolish, very clear, and there 
was a pleasant moon. Just as I reached the 
rock brook, close on the side of the pond, I 
heard a growl that startled me, and stopping 
short, I saw a wolf standing with his paws 
buried in the carcass of a deer, while his jaws 
were full of the flesh. But he was not eating, 
for he had seen me, and seemed to be discuss- 
ing the comparative merits of his meal before 
him, and the possible meal which I presented 
for him. He was not any of your dog wolves, 
but a grizzly rascal, as large as Leo yonder, 
with larger hair and stouter legs. He snarled 
once or twice mdre, and I was fool enough to 
show fight K I had let him alone he would 
have been content with his feed ; for they are 
cowardly animals, except when there are 
droves of them, or unless you disturb their 
eating. 

^ I took a short aim at him and shot He 
jumped the instant I pulled the trigger, and I 
missed his breast and broke his fore-paw. 
Then he yelled and came at me, and I heard, 
as I thought, fifty more answer him. It 
wasn't ten seconds before I was in the first 
crotch of the nearest tree, and four of the 
grizzly scoundrels were under it, looking at 
mc, whining, and licking their lips, as if their 
mouths watered for me. I didn't understand 
their language, or I would have suggested the 
idea of satisfying their appetites upon the deer 
which lay a few rods off. But I could'nt per- 
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suade them to take any hints of that sort, so I 
loaded my rifle and shot one of them dead. 
There was more for them to eat, if they had 
chosen to devour one of their own sort, but I 
couldn't blame them for refusing the lean, 
bony carcass of such a comrade, especially 
when a tolerably well-fattened man was in a 
sapling close by, and the more especially 
when, if they had any eyes, they could see 
that the sapling was splitting in two at the 
crotch, and I must come down soon, in spite 
of my repugnance to a closer acquaintance 
with them. So it was thought ; and before I 
had time to reload my rifle and despatch 
another of them, crack went the tree, and I 
dropped my rifle just quick enough to catch 
with arms and legs around the tree, and hold 
on for life, till I could get out my knife from 
my pocket, open it, and shove it in my belt 
That done, I watched my chance, and if there 
ever was a scared wolf, that was one when I 
lighted on his back and wound my arms 
around him, and we rolled away together. 
The other two didn't understand it at all, and 
backed off to watch the fight A pretty 
moonlight tussle that was. At length the 
wolf got me under, and he and I both thought 
I was done for. He planted his two paws on 
my breast, and the claws left marks that are 
there yet — ^while he seized my shoulder with 
his villanous jaws.." 

Black paused to show us the scars on his 
breast and arms, particularly the large scar, 
where the flesh was torn from the bone on his 
shoulder. He continued: 

** I was a little faint when his teeth went in. 
It was unpleasant ; and I had time to think of 
a dozen other ways of dying, any one of which 
I would have preferred to that had a choice 
been possible. The wolf apparently didn^ 
like the hold he had, for he tore out his teeth, 
and tore out my coat, shirt and flesh, too, and 
seized on my fur cap. It was a lucky mistake 
for me. I felt his wet lips on my forehead, 
and had just time to let go my hold of his 
throat and clutch my knife, when he shook off 
the cap and made another attempt to get a 
mouthful, but his throat was in no fix to swal- 
low it if he got it, for my knife blade was 
working desperately across his jugular, and 
the point of it was feeling between the verte- 
bree for his spinal marrow. He was a dead 
wolf, and gave it up like one fairly whipped. 

*^ I had bled considerably when I rose, but I 



wasn't weakened a particle. The whole bad 
passed in less than half a mmute, and I was 
ready for the other two that now came at me 
both together. 

** I seized my rifle and met one with the bar- 
rel across the nose and floored him. As he 
picked himself up I seized him by the hind 
foot If the first wolf was scared when I fell 
on him, this one was more so. I shall never 
forget the howl which escaped him as I swung 
him into the air and struck the other a blow 
with the body of his comrade. The other 
one, the first I had wounded, frightened at the 
novel fight, vanished in the woods, and I was 
left with this one in my hands. He seemed 
to let out his voice with tremendous force as 
he went round my head twice. The centrifiu 
gal force, as they used to call it at school, 
forced out his wind, but as I let him fly his 
scream was fairly demoniacal. 

^ He went a rod from the bank, and the 
howl stopped only when he reached the water. 
I was fEiint and weak now, and my visit to 
George was of course out of the question; so 
I seized my rifle, loaded it with difficulty aa I 
ran, and following the water, I at length saw 
him come up. He struck in for the shore, hot 
seeing me, did not dare to land. I teased 
him so far two miles, and each time be ap- 
proached the shore I showed myself, and he 
kept off. I saw he was getting tired, but I 
didn't want to shoot him yet, and I followed 
him till he went over the rapids, and into the 
deep hole by the Haunted Rock. Here I had 
to leave the river bank, and I watched hia 
swimming along the edge of the rock until In 
found a little shelf, on which he crawled o« 
and shook his hide. But he couldn't cra« 
up that rock — ^that was pretty certain j a> 
while he was discussing it all alone to himsei 
I helped him to settle the question with a rin 
ball in his side. He gave a mad half-bark ai 
half.yell, and sprang into the river, bat ■ 
didn't rise again. 

" How I got to my canoe I don't know, 
managed to paddle over and get in here hal 
dead, with my blood all over me, and n 
wounds frozen dry. It was a month before 
was well enough to hunt again, and I ^ 

been shy of wolves ever since." 

[N. 0. Picajnn* 

The thinking man hath wings; theactt 
man has only feet and hands. 
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Vk give the following from the National Intelli- 
gencer, with considerable abbreviations, as the only 
reliable aooonnt we have been able to find of these 
angular beings, whose acqnaintanoe we made some 
weeks ago and whose progress we have been since 
watching. 

These childreB, or dwarfs, have something of 
the complexion of the American aborigines. 
The boy is about thirty-three inches and the 
girl twenty-nine inches in height; but they are 
small aod slender in proportion to their height, 
and delicately formed: forehead small and 
quite retreating; hair black and glossy, eyes 
black and bright ; features finely chiselled, and 
by no means repulsive, for some of the ladies 
asked and received kisses ffom the little girl ; 
the line from the top of the forehead to the 
end of the nose nearly straight. One of the 
exhibitors expressed his belief that the girl 
might be nine or ten, and the boy nearly 
twenty. The boy is said to weigh about 
tw<^*y pounds and the girl seventeen. They 
do ot appear to me to be idiotic, but their 
manifestatious of intellect and acquirements 
are very feeble, corresponding nearly with or- 
dinary children at a year and a half and two 
years of age. They seemed affectionate and 
sensitive. They caressed each other when 
told to do so ; and the little girl, when required 
to give up a favorite toy, burst into a hearty 
child-like cry, which, however, was quieted in 
a minute or two, and she was at play again. 
8 



They exhibited a strong and childish fondness 
for toys. A little dancing image in a small 
box filled them with delight, causing them to 
skip about the stage, dancing in imitation and 
clasping their tiny hands in great glee. The 
boy blowed a little trumpet, sawed a little fid- 
dle, and rode a little rocking horse. But a 
little music-box, about three inches by two, 
was their chief joy, and seemed to fill them 
with intense delight. They examined it with 
most inquiring look, peered earnestly into it 
to see where the sounds came from, and 
pressed it long and repeatedly to their ears as 
if in perfect ecstacy. The lady who had 
brought the music box to the room made a 
present of it to the boy Maximo, that he might 
be happy forever. And another lady brought 
a miniature gold ring and placed it on the fin^^ 
ger of the girl Bartola. 

They speak perhaps a dozen words with 
more or less distinctness, but evidently make 
slow progress in acquiring language. They 
seem to understand readily many things said 
to them, in which they have probably been a 
long time trained. When the hour of exhib- 
ition was up, they were told to make their bow 
to the company and bid them good bye. 
Whereupon they walked side by side to the 
front of the stage, and Maximo, as if conscious 
that Bartola was the weaker vessel, and appre- 
hensive that she might not perfectly compre<. 
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hend the order which had been given, placed 
his hands upon her head and pressed it down 
to a very low bow, to the great amusement of 
the audience. 

But it was not my main object at this time 
t to give a description of these curious dwarfs. 
The papers are doing that every day. I am 
surprised, however, that they have wholly 
omitted to give us the wonderful and exceed- 
iDgly interesting account, replete with toils, 
perils, hair-breadth escapes, and horrible 
deaths, of their discovery and transportation 
to this country. This account is contained in 
a pamphlet of 35 pages, printed in New- York, 
and bearing date 1850. The pamphlet is 
anonymous^ but nevertheless contains abun- 
dant internal evidence of being authentic. It 
purports to be derived mainly from a Spanish 
journal by Pedro Velasquez, of San Salvador, 
who was one of the principal actors in the 
scenes described. The translator, who mo- 
destly conceals his own name, sometimes gives 
abridgments of the history in his own language, 
and sometimes copies eventful scenes in full 
from the thrilling journal of Velasquez, care- 
fully and elegantly translated. And it is with 
the highest satisfaction we learn from the trans- 
lator that the full journal of Velasquez will be 
published to the world as soon as the author's 
consent can be obtained. But we must hasten 
to give lovers of the marvellous a foretaste of 
that most grand and delicious feast they are 
hereafter to enjoy. 

It appears from the pamphlet that Mr. Ste- 
phens, in his Travels in Central America, 
speaks of an old padre or Catholic priest of 
Santa Cruz del Quiche, who told him some 
wonderful stories of ruins of ancient cities in 
the interior of the country, and particularly of 
one living city far beyond the mountains. 
The padre declared that in his younger days 
he had climbed to the top of the Sierra Mad re, 
a height of ten or twelve thousand feet, and 
looking from the summit, over an immense 
plain extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of 
Mexico, he had seen with his own eyes in the 
remote distance '*a large city, over a great 
space, with turrets white and glittering in the 
sun." Mr Stephens, though very desirous to 
explore that region of country and test the 
truth of the padre's statements, had no time to 
do so; it would be a long and perilous under- 
taking. But he adds, **two young men of 
^rood constitution, and who could afford to 



spend five years, might succeed." That hint, 
it seems, gave birth to the " Aztec children;" 
^ for," says the unknown author of this pam- 
phlet, ^ it is now known that two intrepid yooDg 
men, incited probably by this identical passige 
in Mr. Stephens' popular work, agreed to tm- 
dertake the perilous and romantic enterprise.'' 
They were a Mr. Huertis, of Baltimore, as 
American of Spanish parents from Cuba, and 
a Mr. Hammond, a civil engineer from Canada. 
Providing themselves with mathematical in- 
struments, daguerreotype apparatus, and fifty 
repeating rifles, they sailed from New Orleans 
and arrived at Balize in the fall of 1848. 
Here, procuring mules and Indian guides, they 
started thro' a wild broken country for 150 
miles on the Gulf of Amatique, and then 
struck off to the southwest for Cobao, where 
they arrived on the morning of Christmas day. 
At Cohan they fell in with Pedro Veksqnez, 
who was there on a trading expedition from 
San Salvador, and finding him to be a conge* 
nial spirit, and bound to Santa Cruz del 
Quiche as well as themselves, they pursued 
the wild journey together, having procured 
new guides and mules. 

During this journey Huertis and Hammond 
gradually broke to Velasquez the programme 
of their grand enterprise ; they told him the 
story of the old padre of del Quiche, and 
showed him the engravings in Stephens' book. 
Velasquez readily believed the whole, for he 
had himself seen the padre, and he had seen 
some of the ruins which he at once recognised 
in the engravmgs. His ima^^ation was fired 
and his spirit of enterprise burst into a flame; 
and, although he was a man of family and 
wealth and an indigo trader, he at once resolved 
to leave all and follow them. But very little 
account is given of the journey from Coban to 
del Quiche, though, from two or three slight 
records in the journal of Velasquez, it was not I 
unattended by stirring incidents. 

The party arrived at del Quiche on the 3d 
of April, and found the old i>adre stOl alive, 
but quite feeble and dropsical. He, however, 
re-affirmed the story of his having seen tht 
living city with his own eyes, some for^ 
years ago, from the summit of the Sierrl 
Madre. And he gave them a letter to hii 
friend the Cura of Gueguetenargo, who wouH 
furnish them with guides to the top of tbi 
mountain where they could see the city fol 
themselves. With this letter and fresh gaid« 
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and males they proceeded on their journey, 
and at last reached Gueguetenango, where 
they were thrown a little aback by the cura 
tiirowing cold water on their project. He 
regarded the story of the padre as a freak 
of imagination, and bestowed upon it sundry 
sarcastic comments. But ^ nothing is im- 
possible to him that wills ; " and our coura- 
geous and enterprising travellers had deter- 
mined to find the city, and they would not be 
put back by trifles. The cura finally famished 
them with guides, and on the 5th of May 
they departed to ascend the mountain. 

From this date to the 20th is spent in tra- 
versing, amid exciting incidents, the mountain- 
ous route indicated by the padre. At the 
latter date we find the following entry : 

** A bright and most auspicious morning, axid 
all but poor Antonio in fine health and feeling. 
The wmd by compass N.E., and rolling away 
a iHllowy ocean o^ mist toward, I suj[^>ose, 
the Bay of Honduras. Antonio says the Paci- 
fic will be visible within an hour; more and 
more of the lower mountains becoming visible 
every moment. Fancy we already see the 
Pacific, a faint yellow pl^, almost as elevated 
as ourselves. Can see part of the State of 
Chiapas pretty distinctly." At 12 o'clock 
meridian the record continues: "Sr. Ham- 
mond is taking the longitude, but finds a dif- 
ference of several minutes between his excel- 
lent watch and chronomet^, and fears the 
latter has been shaken. Sr. Huertis, with the 
glass, seen whole lines and groups of pyramids 
in Chiapas." At one o'clock he records: "Sr. 
Hammond reports the longitude 92 degrees 
16 minutes west. Brave Huertis is in ecstacy 
with some disco. ery, but will not part with 
the glass for a moment. No doubt it is the 
padre's city, for it is precisely in the direction 
he indicated. Antonio says he can see it with 
his naked eye, although less distinctly than 
heretofore. I can only see a white straight 
line, like a ledge of limestone rock on an ele- 
vated plain, at least twenty leagues distant, in 
ihe midst of a vast amphitheatre of hills to 
nortiieast of our position, towards the State 
of Yucatan. Still it is no doubt the place the 
padre saw, and it may be a great city." At 
two o'clock P. M. he says: "All doubt is at 
an end! We have all seen it through the 
glass as distinctly as though it were but a 
few leagues ofi^ and it is now clear and bright 
to the unaided eye. It is unquestionably a 



richly monumented city, of vast dimensions, 
within lofty parapetted walls, three or four 
miles square, inclined inward in the Egyptian 
style, and its interior domes and turrets have 
an emphatically oriental aspect." 

Having assured themselves of the existence 
of the padre's city, and made all necessary ob- 
servations, and discovered its bearings from 
various points, the party returned from the 
mountain, recruited a trusty guard of thirty- 
five friendly Indians, whom they armed with 
rifles, and having obtained fresh mules and 
everything necessary for the journey, they 
started for the wonderful city of Iximaya, for 
that was its name, as they learned from 
natives whom they met on the journey, and 
they were informed by their interpreters that 
the word Iximaya signified " the great centre." 

We must pass over other incidents till the 
party arrived within the circuit of the Alpane 
district in which Iximaya is situated, and found 
it reposing in massive grandeur, in the centre 
of a perfectly level plain, about five leagues in 
diameter, at a distance of scarcely two from 
the spot they had reached. Here a rich land- 
scape spread out before them of forest and 
cultivated fields, and small villages of low flat- 
roofed dwellings of stone, and herds of deer, 
cattle and horses. 

" While the whole party, with their caval- 
cade of mules and baggage, were gazing upon 
the scene, two horsemen, in bright blue and 
yellow tunics, and wearing turbans decorated 
vidth three plumes of the quezal, dashed by 
them from the forest, at the distance of about 
two hundred yards, on steeds of the highest 
Spanish mould, followed by a long retinue of 
athletic Indians, equally well mounted, clothed 
in brilliant red tunics, with coronals of gay 
feathers closely arranged within a band of blu^ 
cloth. Each horseman carried a long spear, . 
pointed lyith a polished metal, and each held l^ 
in a leash a brace of powerful blood-hounds, I 
which were also of the purest Spanish breed. v,; 
The two leaders of this troop, who were ^ 
Indians of commanding air and stature, sud- 
draly wheeled their horses, and glared upon 
the large party of intruders with fixed amaze- 
ment Their followers evinced equal surprise, 
but forgot not to draw up in good military 
array, while the bloodhounds leaped and raged 
in their thongs." ^ 

One of the Indian interpreters here advised 
the party to make an instant retreat, as the 
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only mea&8 of saving their lives, otherwise 
tiiey would certainly be overcome, and their 
heads cut off and placed on poles around the 
city; for this was said to be the fate of all 
strangers who were found within twelve 
leagues of Iximaya. Velasquez and Ham- 
mond were disposed to follow this advice, but 
Huertis, who was the leader of the party, and 
whom they were all bound to obey, utterly 
rejected the proposition. He had come so far 
to see the city, and see it he would, dead or 
alive. 

While they were debating what was to be 
done, the Ixamayan leader galloped away 
toward the city, and the second in command, 
with his troop of fifky men, dashed by them 
into th6 forest, and took possession of the 
pass by which our travellers had entered the 
plain, and which they soon became satisfied 
was the only route by which they could escape, 
for "the mountains surrounding the whole 
area of the plain were absolutely perpendicu- 
lar for three-fourths of their altitude, which 
was nowhere less than a thousand feet" In 
these straightened curcumstances, wluit follow- 
ed is thus recorded by the accurate and fervid 
pen of Velasquez : 

"To retire into the forest and water our 
mules at a copious stream which rushed forth 
from its recesses, and recruit our own ex- 
hausted strength with food and rest, was our 
first necessary resource* In tracing the rocky 
course of the current for a convenient water- 
ing place, Antonio discovered that it issued 
&om a cavern, which, though a mere fissure 
exteriorly, w»3, within, of cathedral dimensions 
and solemnity. We all entered it and drank 
eagerly from a foaming basin, which it imme- 
diately presented to our fevered lips. Our 
first sensations were those of freedom and in- 
^ ' dependence, and of that perfect security which 
' ' is the basis of both. It was long since we 
had slept under a roof of any kind. While 
here, a few men could defend our repose 
^ against an assault fi'om thousands ; but it was 

horribly evident to my mind that a few watch- 
ful assailants would suffice to reduce us to 
starvation, or destroy us in detail. Our securi- 
ty was that of a prison, and our freedom was 
limited to its walls. Happily, however, for 
the present this reflection seemed to trouble 
no one. Objects of wonder and veneration 
grew numerous to our gaze. Gigantic statues 
of ancient warriors, with round shields, arched 



helmets, and square breast-plates, cuiiou^y ku 
ticed and adorned, stood sculptured in high re- 
lief^ with grave faces and massive limbs, and 
in the regular order of columns, around the 
walls of this grand mausoleum. Many of 
them stood arrayed in the crimson of the set- 
ting sun, which flamed through the tail fissure 
into the cavern; and the deep gloom into 
which long rows of others, utterly retired from 
our view, presented a scene at once of min- 
gled mystery and splendor. It was evidently 
a place of great and recent resort, both for 
men and horses, for plentiful supplies of fresh 
fodder for the latter were heaped in stone re- 
cesses; while the ashes of numerous fires, 
mingled with discarded mocasmns, and brokoi 
pipes, and pottery, attested a domieiliaiy o^ 
cupation by the former. Further into the 
interior were found seats and sleeping couches 
of fine cane work; and in a spacious recess 
near the entrance a large collection of the 
bones, both of the ox and the deer, with hides 
also of both, but newly slain and su^wnded 
on pegs by the horns. These last evidences 
of good living had more effect upon our hun- 
gry Indians than all the rest; and within an 
hour after dark, while we were seeking our 
first sleep, four fine deer were brought in by 
about a dozen of our party, whom we supposed 
to have been faitiifuUy guarding our citadel 
It is unnecessary to say that we gladly arose 
to the rich repast tiiat ensued, for we had 
eaten nothing but our scant allowance of tor- 
tillas for many days, and were in the lassitude 
of famine." 

After this welcome feast, we leave the 
party to their night's repose in this remark- 
able cavern of Iximaya. What followed on 
the succeeding day seems to be condensed 
from the manuscript of Velasquez by the 
translator : — 

" In the morning about the break of day, 
the infernal yells of a pack of bloodhounds 
suddenly rang through the cavern, and the 
party could scarcely seize their rifles before 
many of the dogs, who had driven in the af- 
frighted Indians on guard, were springmgat 
their throats. Mr. Huertis, however, the 
American leader of the expedition, with that 
presence of mind which seems always to have 
distinguished him, told the men that rifles 
were useless in such a contest, and that the 
hounds must be dispatched with their long 
knives as fast as they came in, while the fire- 
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anns were to be reserved for their masters. 
This canine butchery was aceomplished with 
but little difficulty ; none of the party received 
any serious injury from their fangs, and the 
Indians were exhilarated with a victory which 
was chiefly a conquest of their fears. These 
unfortunate dogs, it appears, were the ad- 
vanced van of a pack, or perhaps merely a few 
unleashed as scouts to others held in reserve ; 
for no more were seen or heard of for some 
time. Meanwhile Mr. HuertLs seems to have 
struck out a brilliant scheme. He collected 
his whole party into that obscure branch of 
I the cavern near its entrance which has been 
I described as a depository of animal bones, and, 
! ordering them to sling their rifles at their 
backs, bade them stand ready writh their 
knives. 

*• Almost instantly they observed a party of 
ten (Amounted natives, in scarlet tunics, and 
armed with spears, enter the cavern in single 
file; and, it would seem, from seeing the dogs 
slain and no enemy in sight, they rushed out 
[ again vdthout venturing on further search. 
In a few minutes, however, they retunied veith 
forty or fifty more, in the same uniform, head- 
ed by the younger of the two personages 
whom they had seen in command the previous 
evening. As soon as they were well advanced 
into the cavern, and were heard disturbing ihe 
tired mules, Huertis and his party marched 
quietly out and seized their horses, which 
were picketed close hy in charge of two or 
three men, whom they disarmed. At a short 
distance, however, drawn up in good order, 
was another sqtiadron of horse, which Mr. 
Huertis determined instantly to charge. Or- 
dering his whole party to mount the noble 
stallions they had captured, and reserve then* 
fire until he gave the word, he (Velasquez) 
and Hanmiond drew the short sabres they had 
worn on the march, and led the attack." 

At first the natives, doubtless under the im- 
pression that their comrades who had entered 
the cavern were all slain, fled in utter amaze- 
ment and greUt disorder. But soon meeting 
a large reinforcement, they returned in tolera- 
ble order and charged upon the inkuders. 
The result was a perfect and brilliant victory 
of our courageous travellers. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Hammond rec^ved a dangerous wound in 
the light breast, and one of their Indian guides 
was killed. The poor natives had no know- 
ledge whatever of fire^^ums, and could not 



stand a moment against ^ six-shooting rifles." 
There was no longer any resistance to their 
entering the great city of Iximayas. And after 
various conferences, explanations, and pro- 
mises of friendship, the native chiefs led the 
way. They found the city to be a parallelo-* 
gram four miles long and three wide, and en-- 
closed by a massive wall sixty feet high, which 
is minutely described. Outside of the walla- 
of the city there was a fosse or moat a hundred^ 
feet wide, nearly filled with water, and abound- 
ing with water-fowl. Crossing the fosse on a 
drawbridge, they reached the eastern gate of 
the city, which was still closed, but the keeper, 
on receiving a whisper through an aperture in 
the wall from the commander of the troops, 
opened the gate, and the whole party entered, 
when "a vista of solemn magnificence waa 
presented to the view. 

** It was a vista at once of colossal statues 
and trees, interminable in perspective, and ex- 
tending, as it was found, the whole length of 
the city to its western gate. Incredible as it 
may seem, until we reflect upon the ancient 
statuary of the Eastern World, Velasquez 
reports each and all these monuments as being 
exactly the height of the city wall — that Is, 
sixty feet — and all possessing the proportions 
of the human figure. What is equally mar- 
vellous, no two of them were precisely alike in 
countenance, and very few in their sculptural 
costume. There was some distinctive emblem 
upon each, and he was informed they were 
statues of the ancient kings of Assyria from 
before the foundation of Babylon, and of their 
descendants of the Aztec Empires of tnis 
continent." 

The city had four gates, one at the centre 
of each of the four walls ; and a similar ave-, 
nue crossed from the north to the south g(tt(i(\ 
lined in the same manner with colossal statues ^, 
and trees, and sculptures of mythological, 
figures. " The sculptured annals of the city ^ 
gave them an antiquity of four thousand \ 
years.^^ ' "^ 

After being brought into the presence of the 
monarch and his counsellors, with great pomp 
and state, and after suitable examinations and 
explanations, it was decided that the lives of 
the strangers should be spared, that they might 
enjoy their personal liberty within tiie limits, 
oi the city, and perhaps eventually attain to the 
rights of citizenshq), but must never again be 
allowed to go outside of the city walls. 
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" The place of residence assigned to our 
travellers was the yacimt wing of a sumptuous 
and spacious structure, at the western extre- 
mity of the city, which had been appropriated 
from time immemorial to the surviving remnant 
of an ancient and singular order of priesthood, 
<;alled Eaimas, which, it was distinctly asserted 
in their annals and traditions, had accompanied 
the first migration of this people from the As- 
syrian plain4. Forbidden by inviolably sacred 
laws from intermarrying with any persons but 
those of their own caste, they had here dwin- 
dled down, in the course of many centuries, to 
a few insignificant individuals, diminutive in 
stature, and imbecile in intellect" | 

This remnant of the ancient priesthood is 
still an object of great veneration, and they 
were kept under the special charge of the 
present priests, called " Mahaboons." 

We must pass over the ingenious plans con- 
trived by our travellers to make their escape. 
Sufl5ce it to say, they were eventually suc- 
cessful, though Velasquez alone lived to see 
their accomplishment Poor Hammond lin- 
gered and died of his wounds. Huertis mar- 
ried one of the fair Iximayans, and thinking to 
bring her away with him, confided to her his 
plans ; but she betrayed him, and he sufiered 
a horrible death. Velasquez was more suc- 
cessful. He formed an intimate friendship 
with a priest named Vaalpeor, whose imagina^ 
tion he at last filled with so strong a desire to 
see the world that he consented to elope with 
him. Vaalpeor was the guardian of two of 
the orphan Kaanas, for whose care through 
life he was bound by the most solemn religious 
obligations. It was therefore determined that 
he should take them with him. Every thing 
having been made ready for their escape, Ve- 
lasquez, with fifteen or twenty of his followers, 
/ descended from the waUs of the city in the 
flight by means of ropes, swam across the 
moat, and repaired to a re^^at two or three 
nailes distant, where Vaalpeor had taken care 
to have mules in readiness, and where the two 
Eaana children had been previously carried out 
to spend a short time for their health. The 
whole party immediately mounted and hastened 
out of the valley. Their departure was soon 
discovered, and they were hotly pursued by a 
party of horsemen, and some fighting followed, 
in which the boy Maximo received a slight 
wound, of which he still carries the scar. No 
other damage was received by the travellers. 



^ and by break of day they were on a moim- 
tainous ridge many leagues from Iximaya.'* 

In fourteen days they reached OosiDgo, 
after great suffering. Here Velasquez, dis- 
missed his faithful Indian guides, and here 
poor Vaalpeor died from the fatigues of the 
journey. Velasquez, with the two Aztec chfl- 
dren, reached San Salvador about the middle 
of February, when the children were objects 
of great interest, and he was advised to send 
them to Europe for exhibition. But the lucky 
stars of the United States somehow or other 
tunied them in this direction, and they arrived 
in New-York, " via Jamaica." 

"Whatever the doctors may say aboot 
these dwarfs, it is now perfectly demonstrated 
that they came from Iximaya, and are the de- 
scendants of some of the ancient priesti of 
Assyria. And enough is also disclosed about 
the unpardonable and wicked despotism of 
this same Iximaya, in shutting all their own 
people in, and all the rest of the world out of 
their beautiful city, to justify the intervention 
of our government for the establbhment of 
more liberal principles." 



WONDERFUL TOTS. 

The Pedigree of Puppets will scarcely be 
complete without a sketch of those mechanical 
figures which have excited the wonder and 
admiration of all ages and nations. Even 
in the days of Horace, Archytas, the astro-, 
nomer, made a pigeon of wood, which by the 
aid of machinery, flew from one place to 
another; not, however, in quite so wonder- 
ful a way as the fly made by John Muller 
(who, after the affected custom of the day, 
chose to call himself Regiomontanus), which 
could skim the air round a dinner-table; sod, 
to the astonishment of the guests, finally set- 
tle upon the hand of its master and maker. 

But these are trifles compared with the 
wonderful things told by later writers of the 
power of inventive genius in expending itself 
upon trifles. Philip Camuz describes an ex- 
traordinary automaton group that was got 
up, regardless, of course, of expense, for the 
^itertainment of Louis the Fourteenth. It 
consisted of a coach and horses — what ft 
modem coachman would designate *'a first* 
rate turn-out" Its road was a table; and, 
at starting, the coachnum smacked his whip, 
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the horses began to prance; then, subsiding 
into a loDg trot, they continued until the 
whole equipage arrived opposite to where 
the King sat. They then stopped, a footman 
dismounted from the foot-board, opened the 
door, and handed out a lady ; who, courtesy- 
ing gracefully, offered a petition to his Majesty, 
and re-entered the carriage. The footman 
jumped up behind — all right — the whip 
smacked once more; the horses pranced, and 
the long trot was resumed. 

Some of the stories extant, respecting 
musical automata, are not less extraordinary. 
D^Alembert gives an account, in the " Ency- 
chpedie Mithodiqw^^ of a gigantic mechani- 
cal Flute-player. It stood on a pedestal, in 
which some of the " works" were contained ; 
and not only blew into the flute, but, with 
its lips, increased or diminished the tones it 
forced out of the instrument, performing the 
legato and staccato passages to perfection. 
The fingering was also quite accurate. This 
marvellous Flautist was exhibited in Paris in 
1738, and was made by Jacques de Vaucanson, 
the prince of automaton contrivers. 

Vaucanson laboured under many disadvan* 
tages in constructing this marvellous figure ; 
among others that of a sceptic uncle ; who, for 
some years, laughed him out of his project 
At length, fortune favoured the mechanist 
with a severe illness; and he took advantage 
of it to contrive the automaton he had so long 
dreamt of. This was at Grenoble; and, as 
Vaucanson designed each portion of the 
figure, he sent it to be made by a separate 
worknum; that no one should find out the 
principle of his invention. As the pieces 
came home, he put them together; and, 
when the whole was completed, he crawled 
out of bed, by the help of a servant who 
had been his go-between with the various 
operative mechanics, and locked his chamber 
door. Trembling with anxiety, he wound up 
^ works. At the first sound emitted from 
the flute, the servant fell on his knees, and 
hegan to worship his master as somebody 
i&ore than mortal. They both embraced each 
other, and wept with joy to the tune which 
^e figure was merrily playing. 

None of Vaucanson's imitators have been 
>^le to accomplish the organisation by which 
his figure modified the tones, by the action of 
^e lips ; alth ough several flute-playing pup- 
pets have since been made. About forty 



years ago there was an exhibition in London, 
of two mechanical figures, of the size of life, 
which performed duets. Incredulous visitors 
were in the habit of placing their fingers on 
the holes of the flutes, in order to convince 
themselves that the puppets really supplied 
the wind, which caused the flutes to discourse 
such excellent music. 

A full orchestra of clock-work musicians 
is quite possible. Maelzel, the inventor of 
the Metronome, opened an exhibition in 
Vienna, in 1809, in which an automaton 
Trumpeter as large as life, performed with 
surprising accuracy and power. The audience 
first saw, on entering the room, a tent Pre- 
sently the curtains opened, and Maelzel ap- 
peared leading forward the trumpeter, attired 
in full regimentals of an Austrian dragoon. 
He then pressed the left epaulet of the figure, 
and it began to sound, not only all the cavalry 
calls then in use for directing the evolutions 
of the Austrian cavalry, but to play a march, 
and an allegro by Weigl, which was accom- 
panied by a full band of living musicians. 
The figure then retired; and, in a few 
minutes, reappeared in the dress of a trum- 
peter of the French guard. The inventor 
wound it up on the left hip; another touch 
on the left shoulder, and forth came from 
the trumpet in succession, all the French 
cavalry calls, the French cavalry march, a 
march by Dussek, and one of Pleyel's alle- 
gros; again accompanied by the orchestra. 
In the Journal des Modes^ whence this account 
is derived, it is declared that the tones pro- 
duced by Maelzel's automaton were even 
fuller and richer than those got out of a 
trumpet by human lungs and lips; because a 
man's breath imparts to the inside of the 
instmment a mobture which deteriorates the 
quality of the tone. "^ 

Vaucanson has, however, never been out- 
done; after his Flautist, he produced a figure / 
which accompanied a flageolet played with one / 
hand, with a tambourine struck with the 
other. But his most wonderful achievements 
were in imitating animals. His duck became 
a wonder of the world. He Emulated nature 
in the minutest point Every bone, every 
fibre, every organ, were so accurately con- 
structed and fitted, that the mechanism 
waddled about in search of grain ; and, when 
it found some, picked it up with its bill and 
swallowed it «* This grain " (we quote from 
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Uie Biograpkie Universelle) " produced in the 
stomach a species of trituration, which caused 
it to pass into the intestines, and to perform 
all the functions of digestion." The wonder- 
fhl duck was not to be distinguished from 
any live duck. It muddled the water with 
its beak, drank, and qtiacked to the life. — 
From men and ducks Vaucanson descended 
to insects. When Marmontel brought out 
his tragedy of "Cleopatra," Vaucanson 
obliged the author with a mechanical Aspic, 
in order that the heroine might be stung with 
the closest imitation of nature. At the 
proper moment the insect darted forth from 
the side-scenes, and settled upon the actress, 
hissing all the while. A wit, on being asked 
his opinion of the play, answered pithily, " / 
agree with the Aspic." 

One never contemplates these wonders with- 
out regretting that so much mechanical genius 
should have been mis-expended upon objects 
by which mankind are no gainers beyond a 
little fleeting gratification. Vaucanson did 
not, however, wholly waste himself upon inge- 
nious trifling. He was appointed by Cardinal 
Fleury, Inspector of Silk Manufactories, into 
which he introduced, during a visit to Lyons, 
some labour-saving improvements. In re- 
turn for this, the workmen stoned him out of 
the town J but he conveyed his opinion of 
their folly by constructing and setting to 
woA a machine which produced a very re^ 
spectable flower pattern in silk damask by the 
aid of an Ass. Had his genius confined it- 
self wholly to the useful arts, it is not to be 
doubted that Vaucanson would have advanced 
the productive powers of machinery, and, 
consequently, the prosperity of mankind, at 
least half a century. In point of abstract 
ingenuity, his useless contrivances equal, if 
they do not exceed in inventive power and 
r mechanical skill, the important achievements 
^ of Arkwright and Watt Vaucanson's inven- 
iions died with him; those of our great 
^ English engineers will live to increase the 
happiness and comfort of mankind for ever. 

Single mechanical figures, including the 
automaton Chesa-player (which was scarcely a 
fdr deception, and is too well known to need 
more than a passing allusion,) although surpris- 
ing for their special performances, were hardly 
more attractive than the groups of automata 
which have been from time to time exhibited. 
One of the Memoirs of the French Academy 



of Sciences describes, in 1729, a set of me- 
chanical puppet^ which were at that time 
performing a pantomime in five acts. In 1746, 
Bienfait, the show-man, brought out "The 
Bombardment of the City of Antwerp," which 
was performed in the most soldier-like manner, 
by automata; all the artillery being served 
and discharged with that regularity which ia 
always attributed to clock-work. A year or 
two later, the same artist produced "The 
Grand Assault of Bergem-op-Zoom," with 
unequivocal success. He called his company 
Comediens praticiens. 

The latest notable efibrt of mechanical 
puppet manufacture is exhibited at Boulogne 
at the present time. It is that of a jeweller, 
who has devoted eight years of h\a life to the 
perfection of a clock-work conjuror; which 
he has made a thorough master of the thimble- 
rig. Dressed in an Eastern costume, this 
necromancer stands behind a table, covered, as 
the tables of professors of legerdemain usually 
are, with little b xes and cabinets,^ from 
which he takes the < bjects he employs during 
the exhibition. He produces his goblets, and 
shows the balls under them; wjiich vanish 
and reappear in the most approved style: 
now two or three are conjured into a spot, 
a moment before vacant; presently, these 
disappear again, and are perpetually divided 
and re-united. 

At every exclamation of the spectators, the 
little conjuror turns his eyes from side to 
side, as if looking round the house; smiles, 
casts his eyes modestly down, bows, and 
resumes his sleight-of-hand. He not only 
takes up the goblets from a stand, and 
places them over the balls, but leaves them 
there for a minute, and holds his hands up, 
to show the audience that he conceals nothing 
in his palm or sleeve. He then seizes the 
goblets again and goes on. This trick over, 
he puts his cups away, and shuts his cabinet. 
He then knocks on his table, and up starts 
an eggi to which he points, to secure atten- 
tion ; he touches the egg (which opens length- 
wise) and a little bird starts into life ; sings 
a roundelay, claps its enamelled wings— 
which are of real humming-birds' feathers, 
beyond any metallic art in lustre,-— and 
then falls back into its egg. The little con- 
juror nods, smiles, rolls his eyes right and 
left, bows as before, and the egg disap- 
pears into the table; he bows again, and 
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ikeo. nts down to intimate that the per- 
formance is over. The height of this little 
gentleman is ahont three inches; his table 
and everything else being in dne proportion. 
He stands on a high square pedestal, appa- 
rently of marble. It is, however, of tin, painted 
white, and within it are all the wheels and 
worka containing the heart of the mystery. 

This jeweller sold to a dealer, who re-sold 
to a Persian Prince, not long since, a Marion- 
netie flute-player; but whose fingering in 
the most elaborate pieces, although as accu- 
rate as if Drouet or Nicholson had been the 
performers, had no influence over the tune ; 



which was played by a concealed musical box. 
It was, therefore, much inferior to those 
mechanical flautists we have already described. 
The jeweller has never ceased to regret having 
sold this toy. He could have borne to have 
parted with it if it had remained in Europe* 
but that it should have been conveyed, as he 
says, ^ to the other world,'' has been too cruel 
a blow. " Tout le monde^^ he exclaims, ** sera 
enchant^ de mon ouvrage ; tnais^ on ne parlera 
pas de moiy Idrbas "—all the world will be en- 
chanted with my work, but no one will speak 
of me yonder, — by which distant region, he 
probably means Ispahan. [Household v^ords. 



(CjinittirU nf fussing f Dtnti 



Ths intelligence from Europe during the 
past month has possessed but little interest. 
In England the Whig Ministry has been de- 
feated and a Protectionist Cabinet formed 
— the existence of the latter is, however, 
evidently destined to be of short duration. 
The present Premier, Earl Derby (late Lord 
Stanley), is known to favor a re-imposition 
of a tax on bread — a fact which has recalled 
into existence the powerful Anti-Corn Law 
League. In an enthusiastic preliminary 
meeting of that body the sum of £27,500 
(over |1 37,000) was contributed in twenty- 
five minutes I The subscriptions at the last 
dates had amounted to $350,000. 

— In France the mock elections have, of 
course, terminated in the return of a vast 
majority of the creatures of the President, 
not more than five opposition candidates 
having been successful, one of whom is 
Q-enend Cavaignac. A great review was 
to take place in the Champ de Mars on the 
20th ult., which was looked forward to with 
more than ordinary interest, it being ex- 
pected to produce a demonstration in favor 
of the establishment of the Empire, even 
stronger than that at the famous review at 
Satory. It will be remembered that the 
20th is the anniversary of the entry of the 
great Napoleon into Paris on his return 
from the Island of Elba. 

— We learn from Switzerland that the 
Government of the United States of Ame- 
rica has resolved to accredit, for the first 
time, a permanent Charg6 d'Aflfaires to the 
Swiss Confederation. In Switzerland this 
act of a powerful Government, of decided 
non-intervention principles, gives the liveli- 
est satisfaction. The Federal Council has 
i^esolved^to send to America a piece of 



granite from the valley of Hablei*n, near 
Interlacken, to form a part of the intended 
Monument to Washington. 

— The Queen of Spain has entirely re- 
covered from the wound inflicted at the 
time of. her attempted assassination. 

— In reference to the war at the Cape of 
Good Hope the Dailj/ News says : " The 
expedition across the Kei seems to have 
been attended with unusual success. Gen. 
Somerset had captured 25,000 head of 
cattle, and 7,000 were in the possession of 
Col. Eyre. It is evident that we have at 
last carried the war into the enemy's 
country, and a glance at the map is suffi- 
cient to show that Kaflfraria Proper must 
be brought under British rule if future 
wars are to be avoided, and if we determine 
to preserve the Orange River sovereignty." 
Still later dispatches from Sir H. Smith bring 
the account of the termination of the war, and 
the unconditional surrender of the Kaffirs. 

— The same mail announces the com- 
mencement of hostilities between the East 
India Company and the King of Burmah. ^ 

— Arm and Marrast, a member of the 
Provisional Government in France, in 1848,, 

is lately dead. Previous to that Revolution ^ ^ 
he, as chief editor of the National^ struck ^ . 
some of the weightiest blows which finally % 

overthrew the monarchy. On the memora- 
ble night of Feb. 23, 1848, after the massa- 
cre in fi'ont of the hotel of M. Guizot, it was 
Marrast who harangued the excited mass 
over the dead bodies of theur comrades, and 
sent them back to renew and control tiie 
struggle which resulted in the downfell of 
Louis Philippe. Since the end of the Con- 
stituent Assembly M. Marrast has lived 
mainly in retirement. 
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— Charles Dickens, the popular novelist, 
has been invited to become a candidate for 
the representation of Nottingham on a dis- 
solution of Parliament 

— Thomas Moore, the author of " Lallah 
Rookh," *< Loves of the Angels," " The Epi- 
curean," <fec., and the bosom friend of Lord 
Byron, died on the 26th Feb., at his resi- 
dence, Sloperton Cottage, aged 72 years. 
For itie last few years his mind had be- 
come afifected, but no man of the last 
century had seen more of what was best 
and most brilliant in every department than 
Thomas Moore, and of the polished and in- 
tellectual society in which ho moved, he 
was one of the bnghtest ornaments. To 
the last he was an intimate friend of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and his death coin- 
cided with his friend^s fall from power. 
Moore was borne in the same year (lYSO) 
as Beranger. 

— From ]|^reland we have news of the 
death of Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. This prelate had long 
been the leader of the moderate party among 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, 

— The following notice from the London 
Builder seems to indicate that the Presi 
dent is determined to follow the Emperor 
in his plan of embellishing France : — " It is 
stated that an extensive commission, com- 
posed of painters and sculptors, will be 
nominated. Its especial object will be to 
select and project for each of the principal 
towns of France the subject for a statue, 
bust, picture, or portrait appropriate to the 
locality where it is to be exhibited, either in 
the Mayor's office or other place open to 
the people. The public exchequer will 
have to bear the half of the costs of these 
monuments, the other half to be paid by 
the department of the commune." 

-^ A private letter says ; This winter has 
added a new feature to the amusements of 
Rome. The English and American artists, 
Dot content with the three or four theatres 

full play here, have attempted a series of 
p^vate theatricals. The first representation 
Sheridan's "Rivals," and it was per- 
formed better than most amateur affairs. 
An^ong the audience the lady to me &r the 
most attractive, was a slight, graceful, fair- 
haired woman, apparently not many years 
out of her girlhood. It was soon whispered 
that the grand-daughter of Sheridan was 
honoring the representation of her great 
ancestors comedy, and that this star of die 
evening was no other than Lady Dufferin, 
sister to Mis. Norton, and, perluips, better 



known as the authoress of "The Lament 
of the Irish Emigrant." The character of 
Falkland was played by a son of Mrs. He- 
mans, and among the audience were to be 
seen also the son of a great American Jurist 
(W. W. Story), himself only prevented by 
his father's fame from being far and widely 
known for his own multiferious abiUties; 
and one of the first of our transatlantic 
poets (J. R. Lowell). 

— Prof. Gorini, of Lodi, has succeeded 
in producing liquids which, contrary to the 
general law, dissolve gases at a high tempe- 
rature, and let them escape when they cooL 
By means of these liquids, which he names 
plutonics, he can re-produce at will all the 
phenomena the results of which are ob- 
servable in the earth or on its crust 

— An authentic statement, drawn up 
by a committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, estimates ihe trade of St Louis, at 
the present time, at $60,000,000 per an- 
num. The amount of exchanges sold is set 
down at $30,000,000 a year. 

— Among the passengers by the Arctic 
was tho Rev. John S. C. Abbott, who yisite 
Paris for the purpose of collecting additional 
materials for the history and life of the 
Emperor Napoleon, in writing which he 
has for some time been engaged, 

— Thirty-one graduates received thor 
diplomas at the Homoeopathic College in 
Philadelphia, at the commencement, a day 
or two since. 

— The fourth annual report of the Board 
of Directors of Girard College has been 
published. The number of pupils now 
there is 298, of whom seventy-six are in the 
principal department; one hundred and 
seven in the primary school No. 1, and one 
hundred and fifteen in the primary school 
No. 2. Two hundred and forty-two were 
bom in Philadelphia, and the remaining 
fifty-six in the interior of Pennsylvania. At 
the date of the third annual report there 
were three hundred and five pupils receiving 
instruction in the College. Since that pe- 
riod four have been admitted, four were 
dismissed, two had their indentures can- 
celled at the request of their mothers, and 
^we were removed by death. During the 
past year the instruction in the French hm- 
guage has been resumed, and that branch 
is now conducted by Professor John F. Gi- 
rard, the teacher of the Spanish language. 
Vocal music has also been introduced 
under the tutorship of Professor James K* 
Bird. 

— The Messrs. Bangs Brotheis^A Go* 
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commenced their trade sale last week. The 
catalogue embraces contributions from near- 
ly every prominent house in the United 
States, over one hundred in number, and 
the sale will occupy from two to three 
weeks. 

Some twenty years ago less than thirty 
persons used to meet in a small room in 
William-street, to buy and sell some $30,000 
worth of books, belonging to not more than 
half a dozen publishers, but the sales of 
Messrs. Bangs Brothers this spring will ex- 
ceed $300,000. 

-— John Frazee, the sculptor, died a few 
dap since in New 'Bedford. One of his 
first attempts at sculpture was a clever fe- 
male bust of one of his own family, ex- 
hibited in the Academy of Design. He 
afterwards executed a bust of Dr. Bowditch, 
in which he did ample justice to the fine 
head of the veteran mathematician. He 
also superintended the building of the Cus- 
tom House in this city, a work of great 
architectural solidity. He died at the age 



— ■ The ladies of Virginia have ordered a 
»tatue of Henry Clay from the chisel of the 
Kentucky sculptor, Mr. Hart, now in Flo- 
rence. A correspondent speaks very highly 
of tiie statue, and of the artist who is at 
work on it. 

— At a late meeting of the Society of 
Natural History in Boston, Mr. Desor sub 
mitted a (Confirmation of his statement of 
the existence of fossil shells in the coarse 
drift of Long Island, in a communication 
from Mr. W. O. Redfield, of New- York, a 
genifeman well acquainted with the locality. 
Some of these fossils, of existing species, 
^iave been found at Bedfoi-d, two nriles east 
of the Brooklyn Ferries, at a depth of 80 
feet. 

— It is expected that the Astor Library 
^U be opened to the public next September. 
It now comprises about 60,000 volumes : 
^. Co^well having added, during his late 
^ to Europe, some 28,000 volumes, at a 
<^of about $30,000. The unexpended 
Porti(m of the fund appropriated for the 
purchase of books will suffice to increase 
the number of volumes in the library to 
100,000. 

— ^ The total number of steamboats now 
f«Wiing on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers 
» estimated to exceed 600, forming an 
fSgfegate of more than 160,000 tons ; and 
Jt 18 computed in a document on the sub- 
jfict^ ordered to be printed by the United 
states Senate, that the nett value of the 



trade of the Western rivers, in 1849, was 
|256,23 3,820. The value of vessels em- 
ployed in this trade was stated in the same 
paper, to amount to $18,661,500. 

— The difficulty in casting large bronze 
figures is said to have been overcome by a 
workman in Ames's cannon foundry, at 
Springfield, Mass., who' has succeeded in 
casting a large design in basso-relievo, for 
the decoration of the front of Messrs. Apple- 
ton & Oo.'s bookstore. The mod^ for ther 
colossal statue of De Witt Clinton, which it 
has been designed for some time to erect in 
Greenwood Cemetery, but which it was 
thought could not be cast in this country, 
will now be entrusted to the successful 
workman at Springfield. 

— The flags of the City Hall were dis- 
played at half mast on the 2 2d ult, in 
respect to the memory of the old revolutiona- 
ry soldier, Henry Gibson, whose corpse 
lay in the Governor's room for two or three 
days. His remains were taken thence by a 
large number of the military, who marched 
in procession to Greenwood Cemetery, where 
they were interred. The veteran at the 
time of his death was over one hundred 
and one years of age, and the last surviving 
member of Washington's body-guard. 

— An English paper states that much 
interest was excited at the last meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society, by the an- 
nouncement oi the discovery by the mis- 
sionaries, Livingston and Oswell, that an 
industrious people of Southeastern Africa, 
considerably to the north of Lake Nyami, 
might be comraodiously approached from 
the Eastern Sea by a navigable river, where- 
by British manufacturers might carry on a 
good and honorable trade, and thus defeat 
3ie overland slave-dealer. 

— The Government of Wurtemburg has 
awajrded a gold medal to Professor Morse, 
as a testimonial of their appreciation of his v 
unrivalled sjrstem of telegraphing. Wur- \ 
temburg was the first German state to 
adopt Professor Morse's great invention. 

— The Society of Antiquarians at Lon- 
don have found a very perfect Roman leaf- 
shaped sword-blade of bronze, taken from 
the bed of the Thames, near Kingston, 
where Caesar is supposed to have passed the 
river with his army. The superincumbent 
material was chiefly gravel, of nine feet in 
depth. Smaller relics of Roman power in 
Britain have been lately discovered in 
Lincolnshire. Some Anglo-Saxon memo- 
rials were also dug up in Cambridgeshire, 
near Little Wilbraham. 
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— A chemist of Nottingham, England, 
while engaged in testing Claussen's chemi- 
cal process of making cotton, not having 
any flax straw at hand, tried it upon oat 
straw. To his astonishment, afi;er the silica 
and gums, which enter into the composition 
of oat straw, in greater proportions than in 
flax, had heen dissolved, he ohtuned a large 
quantity of good cotton. His opinion is, 
that common straws may be profitably con- 
verted into cotton, thereby adding to the 
certainty and abundance of future supplies. 

— The Utica Gazette contains a brief 
notice of the death of Dr. Davis, for many 
years the President of Hamilton College. 
His whole life has been collegiate. He gradu- 
ated at Yale ; was afterward Tutor at the same 
College ; was Professor of Greek for a num- 
ber of years at Union, which he left to as- 
sume the Presidency of Middlebury College, 
Vermont. While at Middlebury, he was 
elected President of Yale College as the 
successor of Dr. Dwight, which honor he 
declined. In 1817 he was elected Presi- 
dent of Hamilton College, which station he 
filled 17 year*, resigning in 1833t The 
latter years of his life have been spent in 
seclusion at his residence near the College. 
For nearly twenty years, scarcely a month 
has passed in which his death was not ex- 
pected soon to occur. But amid all his 
feebleness and pain he has been uniformly 
cheerful, and with that indomitable perse- 
verance for which he was so remarkable, he 
has maintained his hold on life to the ad- 
vanced age of eighty years. 

— Maroohetti's Statue of Washing- 
ton. — Letters from England say that the 
equestrian statue of Washington, by Maro- 
chetti, is a magnificent work, and will add 
to the reputation of the artist, whose Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, in the Crystal Palace, 
attracted so much attention. The statue of 
Washington will be exhibited in the Crystal 

, Palace to be erected here. 
\ — The native population of the Sand- 
^^ "Vwich Islands is decreasing steadily and fast. 
^ VNot a single instance," says the historian 
/^ yiebuhr, "can be produced of a really 

skvage people which has become civilised of 
its own accord; and, where civilisation has 
been forced upon such a people fi'om with 
out, the physical decay of the race has en- 
sued." 

— At a recent Conference of Churches 
in Groton, Mass., the Bible used by John 
Rogers, the martyr, and carried by him to 
the stake, some of the leaves of which bear 
the marks of the flames, was brought to 



the meeting hy a descendant of the mat- 
tyr. 

— In 1851, three hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of letters passed through the EngM 
post-office. In 1880, the number was only 
seventy-six millions. 

— The number of new operas performed 
in Italy, during the year 1851, amounted 
to thirty; the majority were at Naples, 
Turin and Florence. With scarcely an ex- 
ception, the renown of their composers lias 
not yet penetrated across the frontiers of 
their native country. 

' — The cost of the surveys necessary for 
the production of a correct map of Ireland 
will be one million of pounds sterling. The 
surveys have been in progress twenty-one 
years, and they are not yet complete. 

— The veteran Braham, who is dgh^* 
seven years of age, sang "The Bay of Bis- 
cay " and "The Fine Old English Gentle- 
man," at a concert recently. His lower 
notes have lost their power, but he sang 
with considerable effect, notwithstanding. 

— Grace Greenwood alludes thus to 
the bearing of the great Norwegian artist 
at a dinner party in Washington : — 

"Perhaps the most magnetic, joy and 
freedom-inspiring spirit present, was Ole 
Bull. With an organisation of high-strang 
vitality and restless energies — a heart 
brimmed with gladness and all generous 
sympathies— eyes dancing in mirthfulness, 
yet softened by sensibility — a voice of varied 
and most peculiar intonations, he has a 
manner daringly, dashingly original; tin- 
conscious and impulsive as a boy, he has yet 
much of the earnest enthusiasm of the gen- 
uine artist I am sure that no one of the 
listeners to his brief speech of last evening, 
in reply to a tribute to his art, can forget 
the involuntary pride of his attitude and the 
illuminated glow of his face as he said-^*I 
know that music is the fcridge over winch 
man passes to eternity, to his God !' 

" This visit of the Norwegian Orpheus to 
our shores is a mission of love. He comes 
on behalf of many countrymen, who desire 
to emigrate, and settle somewhere in the 
great West. One would hardly have be- 
lieved that the glory of his first visit could 
have been surpassed; but as humanity » 
above art, so is this the nobler enterprise. 

— The number of omnibusses in the capi- 
tal of Great Britain is three thousand, which 
are said to cany not less than three hun- 
dred millions of passengers yeariy, ^ 
amount equal to one-third of the population 
of the world— employing eleven thousand 
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men, and working a capital of one million, 
with an annual expenditure of £1,700,000, 
and paying to the revenue a duty of 
£400,000, or as mucli as all the stage 
coaches in the empire contributed before tbe 
establishment of railways. 

— No decision has yet been come to re- 
specting the disposal of the surplus funds 
arising from the receipts connected with the 
Great Exhibition. It appears, however, to 
be well understood that the funds will be 
applied solely to purposes connected with 
the application of art to the manufactures 
of the country. 

— Mr. Washburn, of Maine, has introduced 
a memorial into Congress, praying for a 
grant of land to aid in the construction of 
the European and North American Rail- 
way, the object of which Une is to expedite 
the communication between London and 
New York, and it is argued that by the 
new route tiie passage can be made in eight 
days. Mr. Washburn, in his speech, says : — 

" In stating the grounds upon which the 
memorialists rely, it will be necessary for me 
to refer to some facts and statistics. From 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Gal way, in Ireland, 
the distance is two thousand one hundred 
and thirty miles. From the nearest avail- 
able harbor to Cape Canso, on the most 
eastern point of Nova Scotia — that of White- 
haven — to Galway, the distance is about two 
thousand miles. Whitehaven, according to 
a report made by Admiral Owen to Sir John 
Harvey in 1846, "is a most commodious 
port, at the nearest available point of North 
America to Ireland" And Galway harbor 
is well known to be one of the finest in the 
worid, possessing great advantages over 
Bristol or Liverpool as a steam-ship termi- 
nus. From Galway to Dublin, a distance of 
126 miles, a line of railway is in progress 
of construction, if, indeed, it is not ab-eady 
completed. From Dublin, the distance of 
63 miles across the Irish Channel, to Holy- 
head, is passed with steam-packets, at the 
rate of 18 miles an hour, to which place the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway is already 
finished, connecting with Liverpool and Lon- 
don — crossing the Menai Strait by the Britan- 
nia tubular bridge, which was opened for traf- 
^ fie on the 18th of March, 1860 ; the distance 
from Holyhead to London by rail being 263 
miles. 

From New York to Waterville, in Maine, 
a distance of four hundred and ten miles, 
there is in operation a continuous line of 
railway. From Watemlle to Bangor, fifty 
nailes, a charter has been obtained for a rail- 



road. From Bangor to the eastern line of 
the State and the point of connection with 
the road in the Province of New-Bruns- 
wick, the length of road to be built in Maine 
will be from 85 to 100 miles, according to the 
route that may be finally adopted.'' 

— We have the following news relative 
to American painters now in Italy : 

Chapman, the oldest American artist in 
Rome, possesses more diversified talents than 
any otiier painter that we know, and prob- 
ably no other painter living understands 
80 well, so many different branches of his 
art. Coming to Kome for his health, we pre- 
sume that he works more for his amusement 
than any desire to add to his reputation or 
his purse, and his pieces are usually small 
groups of costume figures, or such inter- 
esting bits of landscape as will serve to di- 
vert but not fetigue him. 

Freeman's great work, ^^The Three 
Marys^'^ is finished, and will soon be sent to 
Boston for exhibition, before reaching its 
ultimate resting-place, in a private gallery in 
New Hampshire. This kind of subject is 
seldom attempted by Americans, and when 
attempted, is seldom successfully treated ; but 
that Freeman's is not one of 4iese abortive 
attempts at greatness, the universal admira- 
tion of European and American painters 
abundantly proves. It has passed unscathed 
the fiery oideal of Roman inspection, and 
will procure for its author the price for which 
he has diligently and judiciously labored — 
not money nor reputation, but feme. 

Terry's " Jacob s Dream," another work 
of this same class, is just receiving the fin- 
ishing touch, but unfortunately for American 
students and connoisseurs, this is to remain 
in Europe. It is worthy of its highly edu- 
cated author. 

G. L. Brown, renowned for fine land- 
scapes, has just finished a pair of pictures 
for Crawford, the sculptor, one of which ig^ 
considered much the best that he ever paint- 
ed. He has placed it in the Roman yearly 
exhibition ot the pictures of artists of alL^ 
nations, and it is worth more than all the 
rest of the landscapes in the exhibition. 
He is now finishing a view of the Trevi, ohe 
of the principal Roman Fountains. 

Inness is dashing on with the wildest en- 
thusiasm, and is turning out landscape after 
landscape, which excel those of any other 
painter of his years, of any nation. Under 
the severest afflictions, he bias labored on, and 
is now advancing with rapid strides to oc- 
cupy a lofty place among Claudes, Poussins 
and Vernets. 
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Hall has just sent to the New York Art- 
Union the head of an Italian shepherd boy 
and a Roman wine cart. The head we 
think very good, and the wine cart, we have 
no doubt, will please. He is at work on a 
head which he calls a ** Doge of Venice,^^ 
and a ''Ghost Storj^r 

The younger Saunders, Freeland and Von 
Patten make up the list of American pain- 
ters here. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

A Pilgrimage to Egypty embracing a Diary 
of JSxplorations on the Nile ; with Ob- 
servatbns Illustrative of the Manners, 
Customs, and Institutions of the People, 
and of the Present Condition of the An- 
tiquities and Ruins, with numerous En- 
gravings. By J. V. C. Smith, Editor of 
the Boston Med. and Surg. Jour. Bos- 
ton : Gould <fe Lincoln. 

There is a freshness and off-hand manner 
of treating subjects in this volume which 
accords well with the genius of our age and 
country. Without diving very deep beyond 
the present age American travellers gene- 
rally see more than others while passing 
through a country — they are very apt to 
make themselves at home anywhere, and 
sometimes gain access where many would 
be excluded. 

Of the administration of justice in Alex- 
andria we have the following interesting ac- 
count in the work before us : — 

At Alexandria I went, with a dragoman, to 
the court equivalent to a common police tri- 
bunal, which was in an old buildrng near the 
ancient harbor, having one large, rough room 
on the first floor, divided by a partition rising 
a few feet from the floor, allowmg a free view 
over the whole apartment. Within one en- 
closure sat a clerk, and in the other, on a 
wooden bench, a fine-looking, intelligent 
Turk, apparently less than forty years of age. 
Near by, was another divan, on which were 
two large, full-faced, sober, big-bodied Turks, 
L smoking. The first was a military colonel, 
vthe actmg judge, and the others his advisers. 
Un a raised platform was the ox-yoke machine 
for holding offenders by the ankles, for in- 
flicting the bastinado. Policemen were in 
atten(hmce, while overseeing matters and 
things in general was a very respectably- 
dressed, fair specimen of a man, armed with 
an immense raw-hide whip, mounted with 
silver ferrules, the badge of authority. 

The dragoman went with Some reluctance ; 
but I insisted, and we entered together, while 
a witness was testifying. My dress, probably, 
caught the attention of the judge, who sent 



the great man with the whip to inquire what 
was wanted. Officers, witnesses, and the 
criminal trembling before his honor, all con- 
centrated a gaze upon us. Through Moosa, 
it was simply stated that my curiosity had 
prompted me to call to witness the processes 
of justice. All this being translated, the 
judge begged me to be seated, and had some- 
thing provided for me to sit upon. He next 
asked from what country I hailed. When 
America was named, he expressed some ai 
miration that curiosity alone had induced a 
person to travel so far. I was then politely 
urged to put on my hat, as everybody kept on 
their tarbousches and turbans ; ont I told him 
it was not customary to remain covered, in 
presence of a presiding magistrate, in my 
country, and I felt bound to render the same 
token of respect to those before whom I then 
stood. This observation brought forth a 
profound salaam from all three of the judges. 
Reaching up overhead, he took from a shelf t 
box, in which were a few cigars. Examinio^ 
one or two, he selected a good one, which 
was sent, by the marshal, to me, while be 
charged up a pipe for himself. All this time, 
the transactions of the court were suspended. 

Directly, a policeman marched up with a 
little tiny cup of coffee, in a silver case, with 
another for Moosa, — thick, black and strong, 
without sugar or milk. When that was dis- 
posed of, and many questions answered,— for 
the judge manifested some curiosity, as well 
as myself, — business was resumed. 

The case before their honors was this : A 
man had married a new wife, — a very ioferior 
specimen of womanhood she was, too,— who 
had taken possession of the vast sum of fiw 
hundred piastres, which she found in the 
house, the property of two sons by a former 
wife. All attempts to repossess himself of 
the money having failed, the husband entenjd 
a complaint, and had her brought to the bar. 
Both of them made their tongues go like t 
mill-clack, as much freedom being permitted 
as they could have asked for, in making* 
plea. After listening a while, the jo3ge 
articulated a few sentences, and the court was 
cleared. Moosa informed me that the jodge 
considered the affair of suflScient importinee 
to send it up to the court of the kadi. 

Subsequently, it occurred to me to inqojj 
of Moosa how the woman would be punished^ 
in the event of losing the case. "Why, 
said he, ** de judge vil shut her up in de room, 
and squeeze her, and by and by de mon^ 
come." But, if she has spent or squandered 
it away, how will squeezrog bring it back. 
again was a question. It was explained io 
tMs way : that, as females were not punished 
by blows, as men were, by imprisoning her, 
some one of her relations, or several of tb«D» 
would club together and raise the money w 
her liberation. The confinement, therefore, 
was rendered squeezing^ in English. 

Capital punishment, from lul I could leant, 
is abolished in Egypt Females are, unq^cs- 
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tionably, destroyed, occasionally, by those 
who control their destiny as property; but 
the pasha, I was assured, has not permitted a 
man to be put to death since he came into 
office. Just before the arrival of his mother 
at the place where the pilgrims assemble in 
the desert, to arrange for an impressive en- 
trance into the city, it was reported that the 
great lady witnessed some misconduct in an 
officer of her retinue, which cost him his life, 
without ceremony. 

Those convicted of atrocious crimes — 
which, to the honor of the country, are very 
few* — are sent to the gold mines, on the 
White Nile, — a locality not well defined, 
where they rarely live more than a year. 
Murder is seldom committed; but when there 
is a conviction, the prisoner, with his whole 
family, are positively exiled, without the hope 
of mercy. 

There is doubtless an inexhaustible store 
of ancient Egyptian relics yet to be brought 
to light, now lying embalmed and entombed 
in the sands of the Desert 



Mutterings and Musings of an Invalid, 
New York : J. S. Taylor. 

The author of this talented production 
informs us, in a preface to his second edition, 
that " the bowl of an acorn would hold all 
the medicine, be it in the shape of pill, potion, 
or powder, that has darkened the doors of 
hia stomach for the last five years." But for 
this assurance, we should, even after perusal, 
have undoubtingly adopted its title-page as 
a truth ; for its every sentence appears as if 
it could have emanated only from an "ex- 
perienced " Invalid. The writer is supposed 
to be laboring under a nervous affection, 
which debars him, contrary to a natural in- 
clination, from any pursuits exciting either 
to body or mind ; and the rebellious " raur- 
murings " at being tormented with so useless 
and afflicted a body, always terminating with 
tiie resignatory " musings " of a chastened 
spirit on the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Creator, are finely written throughout As 
an illustration of the author's style, we give 
the following passage : — 

Well, well, well, J4f s laugh while we can ; 
heaven knows there*8 enough to cry about, in 
this strange world of ou^s. What a world, 
what a frightful complicated mass it is, of all 
sorts of mysteries ; nay, the experience of a 
single day, to a man of any reflection or sensi- 
bility, what a terrible jumble it seems of con- 
ffictiog thoughts, feelings, occurrences. What 
iocs it all mean 1 Who can unravel this tan- 
gled skein ? Who can explain the morale, or 
the rationale of all these stranc^e phenomena, 
in ourselves, and in things about us? An 



hour ago, it was high tragedy with me, and 
now 'tis broad farce ; then, there was a mean- 
ing, a dignity, a solemnity in life and all that 
belongs to it; then I felt like a rational, account- 
able being, with glorious faculties to be de- 
veloped, with high aims for me to accomplish, 
and a lofty destiny in store ; now, everything 
seems a mere harlequinade ; Fd as lief oe the 
clown in the ring as the king on his throne ; 
as lief be that bawling, begrimed charcoal 
vender in the street yonder, as the great champ- 
pion of the constitution himself. Why this 
absurd transition, this pitiful inconsistency? 
Why am I, one moment, full of faith and hope, 
disposed to look upon the bright side of men 
and things, cheerful, resigned to whatever may 
happen, ay, ready to meet the hardest blows 
of R)rtnne, with the calm submissiveness, the 
placid smile of a martyr, and the very next 
minute, perhaps, cursed with abominable 
thoughts, silly fancies, vile appetites, tumultu- 
ous passions ? Why, why is this frightful war 
for ever going on within us ? A little while 
ago, I felt like an intellectual being, eager to 
learn, delighted to grapple with any difficulties 
in art or science ; ready to climb the dizziest - 
heights of mathematics, or to explore the 
dreariest labyrinths of law ; now, I shrink back 
from the simplest sum in the arithmetic. Out 
upon such ridiculous incongruities, such vile 
weaknesses ! 

The following sketch of a "fashionable 
preacher" and a fashionable congregation 
will be appreciated : 

The blessed sun is out again, at last We 
have had a beautiful, tranquil Sabbath day — 
went to church this morning. Well, has it 
done me any good ? am I any wiser or better 
for it ? not a whit — no, I am not an inch nearer 
the kingdom of heaven than before — my own 
fault, no doubt ; I didn't go in the right spirit ; 
I didn't go as a poor, erring sinner shtmld go, 
to ask pardon for my offences, and to return 
thanks for undeserved benefits — oh, no, I went 
for exercise, for change of scene, to hear the 
music, to have my fancy tickled, my wits bright- 
ened. I was disappointed, most thoroughly 
cheated; the atm( sphere was oppressive, the 
music poor, the sermon heavy as lead — I hafK^ 
much better have staid at home, reading Jere- 
my Taylor — still, I was served right; I had no 
business to go, from such motives. And yet, 
was it alogether my fault? — I think not — T^^ 
think the minister himself was quite as much 
to blame— at least, he seemed to me to be 
thinking of himself far more than of his Maker 
— ^to be more anxious about parading \ni elo- 
cution than about exhibiting the truth. Could 
a man, really in earnest about the salvation of 
his own soul, and of those of his flock, have 
read the hymns in that pompous, theatrical 
style ? could he have put up such a petition to 
the throne of Grace, so stuffed with polysyl- 
lables and expletives ? What was the use of 
that long string of attributes, drawled out in 
that affected way ? why go into all those his- 
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torieal details ? what bosiness had they in a 
prayer ? why that painfully elaborated climax, 
towsurds the close f why that awful dropping 
of ttie voice at the word Amen ? Why, too, 
spend a good half hour, pilmg up this vain 
mass of words, wearying ns all out in body 
and mind, when a few brief, earnest, fervent 
sentences would have been infinitely more edi- 
fving to the hearers, more acceptable to God ? 
And above all, how could a pastor, worthy of 
the name, presume to put such sorry feed as 
that upon his sheep, in the way of sermon 1 
Meagre, miserable trash ; all noise, wind, ges- 
ture ; baldest of common-place ; not a solitary 
newjdea; not one fresh, fragrant flower of 
fancy, from beginning to end ; a mere showy 
humoug throughout ; and yet, strange to say, 
this man is popular; he has a handsome, well- 
filled church, and a substantial salary. But is 
, it so strange, after all ? perhaps not; for though 
thus deficient in learning, genius, and anything 
like true eloquence, yet luw he not a fine per- 
son, graceful attitudes, a musical voice 1 is not 
his linen always spotless 1 hasn't he always a 
pleasant word for the women 1 doesn't he 
handle the babies admirably, at.all christenings ? 
doesn't he form a noble figure-head for a wed- 
ding ? Was St. Paul himself at all comparable 
to Mm in any of these particulars ! and are 
not these gifts quite as acceptable, in this de- 
generate age, as fervor, piety, self-devotion, 
thoufifhts t^t breathe, and words that bum t 
I can t help thnking, that if the glorious Apos- 
tle were alive to day, and were wQling to accept 
a call from this congregation, he wouldn't have 
the opportunity — ^three-quarters of them would 
be for retaining the present incumbent; the 
other would only make them uncomfortable; 
would be quite too personal ; would be saying 
all manner of unpalatable, irritating things. 
Ifenever would consent to have a profane drun- 
kard for an organist ; he couldn't sit still in his 
pulpit, while a notorious, shameless harlot was 
ofliciatinfif in the choir as first soprano — oh, no, 
he would be breeding a perfect tumult in the 
church, within a week ; as it is, things go on 

smoothly. minds his own business, and 

lets the music committee mind theirs ; he sticks 
to his text, never ventures on unwelcome re- 
forms, never handles forbidden topics, and see 
what a quiet, snug, cozy flock he has of it 
Oh, what vile mockery, what heartless, soulless 
\ rites are these— ana in how many churches 

^^ \ Bie these munmieries practised. Sabbath after 

'^""^^^Sabbath, in the blessed name of Christianity ! 

^ We these things so, or am I a vile slanderer? 

How many real, devoted Christians were there 
present this very morning? a poor baker's 
aozen or so, at most; the rest of us were a 
mere set of worldlings — ^vacant, sleepy-looking 
old people, and restless, flippant young ones — 
how listless, how indifferent ! Had the preacher 
been enlarging on the properties of contingent 
remainders^ instead of hammering away, as he 
did, upon the necessity of justification by faith, 

^ we couldn't have looked one whit more unin- 

terested or stupid. Had the scene suddenly 



been changed to the opera, and hadEUsler 
come bounding on the stage, we'd have all 
been wide awake in a twinkling, I warrant 
you — what a stretching forth of necks, what 
a levelling of opera-masses; or had Burton 
come rolhng in, with his funny face, and his 
broad jokes, we should have been, instanter, 
bright as buttcms. Oh, what abominable per- 
version, what an insult to the great founder of 
our faith, to put his name to such hollow, 
worthless services as these ! Do we not need 
another Paul, indeed, to stir up these stagnant 
waters, to alarm these slumbering consciences, 
to create a thorough revolution and reform in 
the church ? 

Did we venture to extract all the really 
beautiful passages that adorn the work under 
review, we should certainly lay ourselves 
open to a hopeless suit for infringement of 
copyright; we shall therefore merely add 
that it deserves to take a place by the side 
of "Dream-Life,'* and that it is undoubtedly 
an eligible candidate for the " Presidency " 
in the " Republic of Letters." 

The Practical Arithmetic, Designed for the 
Use of Schools and Academies ; Embrac- 
ing Every Variety of Practical Questions 
Appropriate to Written Arithmetic, with 
Original, Concise, and Analytic Methods 
of Solution. By John F. Stoddabd. 
New- York : Cornish, Lamport <fc Co. 
This book is constructed on the princi- 
ples of modem arithmetical science, embrac- 
ing the practical improvements, without the 
useless theories of some later works. It 
sets f(Mfth, " correctly, concisely and clearly, 
the fundamental principles of the science of 
numbers, as employed in the everyday 
practical business transactions of life." 

We have before us some of the most 
splendid specimens of chromo-Uthography 
we have ever seen ; they are from the press 
of P. S. Duval, Philaddphia, and "deserve 
to rank high as works of art. How it is 
possible to produce such delicate blending of 
tints, such softness of expression, and, at the 
same time, boldness of touch, fkirly puzzles 
us. Certainly we need not look to foreign 
lands for works of art, when our own citi- 
zens are able to produce such exquisite 
specimens. Duval's pictures of Washington 
and La&yette deserve a place in the collec- 
tion of every American ; and another pair 
containing the " Ten Commandments" and 
the "Lord's Prayer," are truly beautiful 
specimens of the richest style of illuminated 
printing — ^painting we were about to say, 
so difficult is it to believe them to be tb« 
product of the press. 
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SKETCHES IN LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 



INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL's CATH^IDRAL* 



The interior of this vast edifice is in the 
fonn of a Latin cross, having a nave, 
choir, transepts, and side aisles. 

The choir is separated from the body 
of the Church by iron railings. Over the 
entrance to it is the organ gallery, and 
ui organ erected in 1694, by Bernard 
Schmydt, or Smith, at a cost of £2000, 
9 



and supposed to be one of the first :a the 
kingdom. On the south side of the choir 
is a throne for the bishop, and on the 
north side another for the lord mayor ; be- . 
sides those there is on each side a long 
range of stalls. The whole are richly 
ornamented with carvings, by Griuley 
Gibbons, who was the first, according to 
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Walpole, who succeeded in giving to wood 
'' the loose and airy lightness of flowers ; 
and chained together the various produc- 
tions of the elements with a free disorder 
natural to each species." In the chancel, 
or semicircular recess, at the east end, 
stands the communion table. 

The lofty columns which support the 
immense dome are clustered with sculp- 
tured monuments of names distinguished 
in British history. The resting place of 
Nelson is probably that which excites the 
deepest interest ; it is in the crypt of the 
Cathedral There is a gallery round the in- 
tenor of the dome known as " The Whisper- 
ing Gallery," where, by whispering against 
the wall, a person at the opposite ex- 
tremity can hear what yoti say as distinct- 
ly as if you spoke in a loud voice. The 
slamming of a door in that gallery rever- 
berates like thunder. 

Some fair specimens of the sculptor's 
art beautify the interior of the Cathedral ; 
we can only indicate a few, — the statue 
of Howard the philanthropist, and that of 
Johnson, both by Bacon. Also of Sir 
William Jones; Sir John Moore; Lords 
Howe, Comwallis, Rodney, etc. 

But the passenger through St. Paul's 
Churchyard has not only the last home of 
Nelson and others to venerate, but in the 
ground of the old churcli were buried the 
gallant Sir Philip Sydney (the heau ideal 
of the age of Elizabeth), and Vandyke, 
who immortalised the youth and beauty of 
the court of Charles I. One of Eliza 
beth's great statesmen also lies there — 
Walsingham, — who died so poor, that he 
was buried by stealth, to prevent his body 
from being arrested; another. Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, who is supposed to have 
danced himself into the office of Her 
Majesty's Chancellor; Fletcher, Bishop 
of London, father of the great poet, was 
another who had a tomb in the old Church. 
Dr. Donne, the head of the metaphysical 
poets, so ably criticised by Johnson, was 
Dean of St. Paul's, and had a grave here, 



of which he has left an extiraordbury 
memorial. It is a wooden image of him- 
self, made by his order, and representing 
him as he was to appear in his shroud. 
This, for some time before he died, he kept 
by his bed-side, in an open coffin, thus 
endeavoring to reconcile an uneaepf ima^- 
nation to the fate he could not avmd. It 
is still preserved in the vaults under tbe 
church, and is to be seen urith the other 
curiosities of the Cathedral. 
. The most interesting time to witness Si 
Paul*s Cathedral, is on the anniversary 
celebration of the Parochial Schools of 
London in May, when some fifte^ tiioa- 
sand children, the members of each Bchool 
being dressed alike, are congregated iriih- 
in this vast temple. Divine service is 
performed twice a day, in a comparativdy 
small enclosure, being the eastern aUe. 
There is a barrier dividing St. PanFs 
Churchyard north and south ; it was f(ff- 
merly called " Paul's Chain." 

The attractions of Chiswick are the su- 
perb mansion of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the Gardens of the Horticultnnl 
Society. At Chiswick House, the great 
statesmen Fox and Canning breathed 
their last. The far-famed grounds of 
Chiswick House, as well as the palatial 
edifice itself, are very magnificent. Bodi 
are richly decorated with gems of art» 
which have claimed the admiration of ibe 
connoisseur. The Horticultural Oaidens 
contain thirty-four acres, and are laid oat 
in the most imposing style. Li the 
churchyard is a monument to the great 
painter Hogarth. The inscription upon 
the tomb is from the pen of Oarrick:— 

*< FareweU, great painter of mankind, 
Who reached the nobleit point of art^ 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart . 
If genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 
If nature more thee, drop a tear ; 
If neither touch thee, turn away, ■ 
For Hogarth's honor'd dust lies here !** 
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CHISWICK HOUSE. 



Here we reach the terminus of our 
pkasant perambulatorj tour, and conclude 
oor colloquial comments on the notabilia 
of London and its suburbs, not, however, 
without the consciousness that these brief 
notes by the way might have been advan- 
t^eQudy extended, for while there are 
ponderous tomes of learned lore touching 
tbe subject, which we leave to the patient 
Borvtiny of the antiquary, there is yet 
much of emment interest that has been 
gumered by more modem writers, to which 
we have scarcely alluded. Those who de- 
are fuller details, therefore, we refer to 
the admirable volumes of Cunningham, 
Knight, and Mackay, to whose collections, 
Weed, we have been indebted in no small 



measure for whatever of interest may at- 
tach to the foregoing chapters. Here, 
then, we bid adieu to the noble city — ^alike 
fragrant with memories of the past, and 
affluent in aU that constitutes its present 
greatness and splendor. 



'* August and gloricras City ! Thy renown 
FillB with beroie deedf of high emprife 
The lengthened recordf of the stream of Time. 
Great Citadel of Power ! Thy potent sWay 
Spreads the wide world ; ^y wit and wealth, . 
Vast, opulent, shed their refulgent light 
0*er all the ^arth ; and beautify with peace 
And gentle charities all human kind. 
No more may war disturb thy halcyon reign, 
But happy homes of industry repay 
Thy well requited toils, and benisons 
From Hearen augment thy treasury anew 
With spoils of genius to enrich mankind I" 

[Mem. of Great Met 
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THE MORAL MATOMY OF THE TONGUE.* 

Thsbs is an organ of taste, a soft, flesby 
mass composed of muscular fibre, blood- 
vessels and nerves ; it is covered by a ner- 
vous membrane; besides its function of 
taste, it performs an important part in 
those of tasting, eating, and talking. 
Such is a very brief outline of its physi- 
cal anatomy. But it has moral functions 
also, the use or abuse of which is produc- 
tive of good or evil. 

It can cause the smile to disport over 
the features of infancy ; it can arouse the 
merry laugh and gleesome shout of child- 
hood ; it can 

Crush the lively blossom, 
Fill with pain its tender bosom, 
Call the tear-drop to its eye, 
Change the gladness to a sigh. 

It can lead the aspiring youth in the pur- 
suit of noble- ends, by noble means ; it can 
repress his lofty aspirations, incapacitate 
him for an eagle flight, and condemn him 
to pine in penury and want. It can woo 
the maiden from the " haunt of home-bred 
sympathies,^' at another's hearth and by 
another's side to cherish and impart the 
gentle charities " which ^dden life,'' 
which dispense an elasticity of feeling, 
and communicate a healthiness of enjoy- 
ment to the heart. It can by specious 
argument and plausible declaration offered 
to the ear of the indiscreet listener, attract, 
engage, and thus by this ** counterfeit 
presentment " of affection betray. It can 
gather around the declining years of age, 
the counsels of '^ sweet peace and happy 
wisdom ; " it can disregard the sensibility 
of neglect to which the aged are particu- 
larly alive, and subject them to harsh re 
proof and unfeeling sarcasm. It can ere 
ate friendships, and separate friends ; it can 
influence affections to the discredit of the 
object of their attachment ; impute fal e 
motives to actions springing from the 
purest source ; discolor virtuous traits, 

♦ A Lecture delivered before the YorkviUc Library Ai 
■Gelation.— By A. A. Slorer, Esq. 



traduce and vilify reputation ; produce in- 
difference, alienation and enmity, and thus 
destroy " the nobleness of life." It can 
unite neighborhoods in bonds of amity, 
and in mutual endeavors for general im- 
provement; it can sever these "golden 
bands of kindred sympathies," check the 
purposes of the wise, and by inertness or 
opposition prevent the accomplishment of 
desirable good. It can animate with en- 
thusiasm at the exhibition of deeds illus- 
trious in fame, or warm into admiration for 
disinterested benevolence. It can goard 
the public interests, and from a heart filled 
with patriotism, pour forth the riches of its 
undoubted attachment to the institutions 
of its country. It can sacrifice principle 
to policy, right to expediency; can in- 
flame the evil passions of adherents totlie 
omission of duties which appertain to their 
station, or to the commission of deeds from 
which the true lover of his country would 
shrink in undisguised horror. It can un- 
fold to the scheming violator of the laws 
of the land, the base method by which he 
has accomplised his unworthy objects, 
and — 

^^ With giant strength tear down 
The strong defence of art, guSt makes its own.'' 

It can bid hope to spring up in the hmnan 
heart, chase away the gloom of despon- 
dency, bringing in its stead the cheering 
beam of light to '' allure to brighter 
worlds." It ean entreat and command; 
dictate and threaten ; whisper in softest 
accents, or speak in loudest tones. It can 
bless, and oh, sad reverse ! it can curse ! 
And what is this instrument possessed of 
such peculiar properties ? It is the hufnafi 
tongue, the moral anatomy of which will 
form the subject of the imperfect remarks 
to be offered. 

INFANCY. 

How pleasing the prattling tongue of 
infancy f when its thoughts in wonder and 
delight are about to open upon the scenes 
of earth. The mother's care and solicitude 
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are employed in teaching it to sustain its 
weight upon its Kttle feet, and her joy is 
great as she kindly watches its tottering 
steps, and rewards its efforts with a smile 
of augmented tenderness. But when in 
artless accents it first lisps the name 
most dear, the name of mother! what 
transport seizes upon her heart, how she 
clasps it to her hosom, and imprints on its 
laughing cheek, '* a long, sweet kiss.'' 
Oh I surely the fieelings <^ that man or 
woman are not to be envied who can con- 
tenplate such a scene without pleasurable 
emotions, akin to those which fille4 tihe 
heart of the poet when he beheld 

"The rainbow apok of God's glad promiae,'' 
smilmg, and brightening to the setting sun. 

" My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky, 
So was it when my life begMi, 
So is it now, I am a man, 
So be it, when I shall grow old^ 
Or let me die." 



CHILDHOOD. 

How pomerfully preoailing the tongue of 
intelligent childhood I Trace the workings 
of its young mind in the questions proposed 
which have oftentimes called into active 
exercise the thinking powers cf older 
ounds to answer with readiness or satis- 
faction. How prompt, how apt its reply to 
some query ! " Tell me where the Creator 
is, and I will give you an orange,'' was 
the question propounded, with the reward 
annexed for its correct solution. " Tell me 
where He is not, and I will give you tiro 
oranges !*' was the ready challenge which 
contained the only true response. 

Kmg James the Second had been driven 
&om his throne and kingdom, and as an 
exile in a foreign land was compelled to 
rely upon the charity of strangers for his 
daily bread. His daughter Mary, with 
her husband the Prince of Orange, had 
been invested with the royal prerogative 
aijd inheritance. Many of the adherents 
of the exiled monarch had been apprehend- 
ed and cast into prison. Among those in 
the Tower of London under sentence of 



death for high treason was a nobleman, 
whose only offence consisted in, the attempt 
to restore the king to the throne. His 
little daughter (then at the age of nine 
years), was admitted to take a last fare- 
well of her only parent. Too young to 
fathom the reasons of individual or state 
policy which detained her father a prisoner 
in an abode so dismal, and of whose his- 
tory in deeds of blood her nurse had told 
her, she wished him to leave the place 
and return to his home. She was inform- 
ed of the cause of his detention and of 
the certainty of the infliction of the penalty, 
namely, death by beheading. It was sug- 
gested by some present that probably the 
Princess of Orange might be induced to 
spare his life, if she were earnestly entreated 
by his friends ; to this it was replied that 
friends could not venture on so fearful an 
experiment, as they might be suspected of 
favoring the royal cause. There was a lit- 
tie listener there. 

" " Dear father, let me go to the,Queen 
and beg for your pardon ; I will so beg, 
and pray her to spare your life, that she 
will not have the heart to deny me." 

'* Dear, simple child, what could you say 
to the Queen that would be of any avail !" 
'' God would teach me what to say,*' was 
the child's reply. 

That simple assertion became prophetic 
truth. It was arranged that the child 
should be furnished with a letter to her 
godmother, a lady of the Court, under 
whose guidance she was conducted to the 
gallery of the palace in which it was the 
custom of the Queen to walk for a short 
time after her return from the Chapel. In- 
this gallery were suspended the portraits 
of royalty, and among the number was 
that of King James. The Queen ap- 
proaches, the child comes forth from the 
recess in which she had been placed, kneels, 
and presents the petition. The beauty — 
the mourning dress — ^the sad expression 
of countenance attract the attention of 
the Queen. She pauses — speaksT-receives 
the profierred paper, but when her eyes rest 
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upon the name of the condemned nobleman, 
the' interest which had been excited in the 
child's behalf vanishes ; she frowns, casts 
the petition from her, and is passing on, 
when awe for royalty is lost in fears for her 
f&ther's safety, and the child, clinging to 
the garments of the queen, utters in im- 
ploring tones, *' Spare my dear, dear father, 
royal lady." The request is mildly but 
firmly denied. StlU the child urges, '* Tou 
can pardon him, and I have learned, 
'Blessed be the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.' " 

" I am acquainted with my duty, and it 
does not become a little girl like you to 
attempt to instruct me ! " 

The child does not answer, but turns 
her eyes expressively on the portrait of the 
king. The queen, impressed, asks her the 
reason why she gazes so earnestly upon 
that picture. 

"I am thinking" replied she, ^'how 
very strange it is, that you should wish to 
kin my father, only because he loved yours 
so faithfully " The rebuke prevailed, and 
the father did not die. 

PATBIOTISM. 

How thrilling, inciting, and effective 
the tongue of patbiotish. A country of 
wide extent is spread before the eye, en- 
riched with flourishing cities and villages ; 
art and science, labor and industry, unite 
to render them distinguished in their vari- 
ous relations. Happiness is the character- 
istie feature. But soon the cupidity of 
\ lawless ambition is excited; the mandate 
I . is issued and its merciless requbition must 
/ be enforced. These cities and villages, 
F smiling in the luxuriance of created beauty, 
are devastated ; the tear is forced from the 
eye ere yet the smile has flitted from the 
cheek, and the heart-stricken who in the 
fdlness of sorrow were unable to restrain 
emotions of hoiest indignation, at once 
felled to the earth, and wrong and outrage 
heaped, upon their unoffending families. 
But as appeal is made to some of the 



dearest and holiest feelings of human 
nature, 

" Strike for your altare and yottrfire$^^^ 

each heart responds, each arm is ready ht 
the blow, and they go forth with a gene- 
rous confidence in the righteousness of their 
cause. Hazardous as was the undertakiog, 
and chimerical as it appeared, not only to 
the opponents, but even to a few of the 
avowed supporters of liberty to estahliik a 
form of government wherein the people 
themselves should participate, and by whoie 
power and sanction it should alone be re- 
gulated and conducted and sustuned, yet 
it has succeeded thus far, and surpassed 
the expectations of its warmest advocates. 
To the prudence, enterprise, and valor, the 
energetic and unceasing exertions of those 
worthy men who, when insult was heaped 
upon them, when denied the use of privi- 
leges granted, boldly arose, and asserted 
their claim to rights equally with tbeir 
brethren of the parent country ; who amid 
the trials that attended, the difficulties 
that encompassed, and the dangers that 
followed them, pursued a steady line of 
conduct animated by an invigorating prin- 
ciple of constant perseverance, insuperable 
by any obstacle, invincible by any exigency, 
unabating when calamity pressed heaviest; 
who amid the various impediments to the 
increase and enlargement of this country, 
the bitter and long contested strifes to 
which oppression gave rise, the final vic- 
tory, and consequent emancipation, resolved 
to establish a free, an independent govern- 
ment, a cardinal principle of which should 
be the toleration of religious conscientious 
conviction untrammelled by civil regula- 
tions called in to enforce a stated worship; 
who denying the implied duty of passive 
obedience and unconditional submission, 
deliberately affixed their names to that 
"sublime and imperishable instrument 
which has no prototype in the archives of 
nations," I mean the Declaration of Ih- 
dxpimdinob; to the persevering exertions 
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ct sneh worthy men. are we indebted under 
Providence for the blessings we now enjoy; 
blessings, bow far and widely spread! 
Lo(^ around and see as it were a new 
creation blooming; villages flourishing 
where once the forest stood ; the hum of 
busy industry heard in lieu of the Indian 
ydl of war; fields once the scene of 
Uoody carnage, now waving with the pro- 
daot of laborious oultiyation, thus repaying 
ibe toilsome exertions of the- husbandman ; 
cities rich in manufactures usurping the 
place of the dreary wilderness ; commerce 
increasing and extending its potent in- 
fiaence, vessels unimpeded by hostile re- 
striction bearing from one place to another 
iheir respective articles of trade, thus by 
this mutual assistance and mutual depen- 
dence "linking worlds in brotherhood;" 
wealth and profit by means of internal 
navigation accruing to the country; facility 
afforded to the transaction of business by 
the application of the power of steam — 
blessings, the results and effects of the 
liberal principles inculcated by the tongue 
and secured by the services of the Patriot 

TRAITOR. 

How unlike to this the tongue of the 
Traitor ! Once it may have predicted the 
rise and progressive improvement of the 
country; it may have been eloquent in 
praise of the constitutional compact, and 
of its adaptedness to the promotion of the 
general prosperity; but in an evil hour, 
nnder the impulse of chivalric pride, or 
the influence of some supposed infringe- 
ment of sectional privilege, it hath ven- 
tured in the legislative hall of the state to 
calculate the value of the Union ; it hath 
dared in the National Congress to counsel 
secession and disunion ! And strange to 
tell, men of giant intellect, whose thrilling 
appeals in behalf of this confederacy, 
have been the wonder and boast of the 
age, listened without an attempt to rebuke, 
to reprove, or to condemn. The soldier 
who fired the magnificent temple of Diana, 
at Ephesus, was incited to the commission 



of the flagrant crime, by the desire to have 
his name recorded on the page of history, 
and he Ju^ his Reward — ^in the execration 
of the times in which he lived and in the 
condenmation of each succeeding age. He 
who attempts to destroy the Temple of 
Liberty, Samson-like, in his blindness, 
perishes amid the ruins, and his will be 
the fate of lawless ambition — ^he will be 
" unwept, unhonored and unsung." 

AGS. 

How instructive the tongue of the expe- 
rienced Aged Man I Although his step be 
weak and feeble, although the hue may 
have departed from his cheek, and the lus- 
tre from his eye, although in his joumey- 
ings through life there may have been * 
many trials to endure, in which the ex- 
pectancy of desire which may have sus- 
tained him through the difficulties of the 
way has sometimes jieWed to the "sick- 
ness of the heart" caused by " hope de- 
ferred," yet now his spirit plumes its flight 
for a region where its wanderings shall end 
in quiet ; there, 

like dove in sheltered nest, 
To fold its wings and be at rest. 

Hearken to its notes of advice : — 

Sorrow, trouble, toil and strife, 
Make not all the sum of life. 
Look upon yon leafless tree ! 
It may teaoh a truth to thee ; 
Leaf and verdure, bud and bloom, 
All have passed ; it will resume 
Beauty on its leafless bough, 
Desolate and barren now. 
Spring will oome with balmy gale, 
Breathing over hill and vale \ 
Earth wiSi bud :: d blossom rife, 
Bloom anew in ' •::auteou8 life. 
Change is writ on earthly ways. 
Change whioh wisdom still displays. 
What though snnlit visions fade, 
What though evening brings its shade, 
What thoagh sorrows^ tearful night 
Dims thy longing, aching sight? 
Mom will come thy heart to cheer, 
Morn will drive far oflf thy fear ; 
Friendships' voice may bid adieu, 
Love to promise prove untrue. 
But be strong, be ftuthful, sool, 
Pressing onward to the goal ; 
True, indeed, at lasi thou must 
Yield thy body to the dost, 
But the spirit— let it rise 
fiver homeward to the skies. 
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TKIFLXE. 

Tbere is tbe trifling tongue, for which 
eduoation and habit combine toiurnish ali- 
ment. How fluently it descants on the 
changes of Fashion, the peculiar beauty or 
fitness of some new adaptation in color or 
design of dress ! How full of compliments ! 

" How easily and politely it cap talk about nothing.'''' • 

Rosa having gone through the routine 
of prescribed accomplishments is now 
'^finisJied,^^ according to the mode of fash- 
ionable education. She has touched on 
classic lore ; she lisps, in an affected drawl, 
some phrases of the living languages; she 
briefly accompanies the planets in their cir- 
cuits ; she finds " tongues in trees," expres- 
sions in flowers; she trills forth some 
amorous ditty in tones of melting, languish- 
ing tenderness. It is her only desire, the 
result of her erroneous training, to display 
herself in the captivating motion, to arrange 
the full flowing or confined drapery of her 
dress, so as to decorate most skilfully her 
person ; to ape the frivolity and indelicacy 
of newly introduced manners, to be a 
bundle of silly airs affectation and conceit. 
The tulip in its flaunting array of gorgeous 
tints attracts the passer-by, so Rosa, by 
the exhibition of showy aocomplishments, 
draws to herself the gaze of admiration. 
But is not this a feeble substitute for pure 
esteem? If the cheek should lose its 
''gaudy shade;" if the lustre of the eye 
should become dim; if the incense of flat- 
tery should cease to be offered at the 
shrine of vanity, where are the real accom- 
plishments of mind to render the passing 
hours tolerable or pleasing? Where are 
modesty of mien, sincerity of feeling, sim- 
plicity of expression? The violet in its 
shaded retreat may not be seen by the 
aspiring or hurriedly ambitious, but the 
careful observer seeks for it, discovers it, 
and prizes it more highly for the delicate 
beauty of its own form, and the mild mo- 
dest richness of its color. If Rosa had been 
instiucted in true principles, if her mind 



had been led to a right perc^tion of Ae 
effects resulting from a course oi condiafit 
unsustained by any oth<yr moUves ^ 
those of fashionable policy, the fate, ike 
happy fate of the videt might have hdOQ 
hers, and in the cherishing of anuaUe m- 
timents, and in the discharge <tf ineoBrii^t 
duties, she might hav^ been the a)mm of 
that which exceeds the adulation of pie- 
tended friendship, the admiration of ** stiij^ 
starers," or. the expression of doe^l&I 
praise from silly witlings. And why sbonld 
the beauty of form, the grace (tf natonl 
demeanor, the true oultivation of the sund, 
the right wholesome relation of the hea^t, 
be thus perverted? Why should so fiail 
a bark be put adrift upon the frothy s^ige, 
and its light sails, 

" Full spread, and nicely set to catch the gale 
Of praise?" 

WTiy is it so ? It is the Fashion ! 

WHISPBKS. 

There is the sly, whispebino tongne! 
It will without just grounds or sufficient 
evidence communicate to some ready ear a 
report against a neighbor or friend, enjoin- 
ing, however, in confidence, striet seorecy in 
the matter. But scarcely have the ioer 
and the receiver sqKurated, ere another 
has heard, and another has repeated, afltil 
the neii^borhood has beea made a^ 
quainted with the circumstanoe. In m^^' 
ten affecting religious duty we receive a&d 
believe only upon eonvietion of the tmA, 
but in the case alluded to, a mere state- 
ment is received and promulgated, even if 
it be not believed without evidence. Eig^ 
listeners become ready purveyors, and we 
messengers of evil. The uncdnseious vic- 
tim — ^it may be a young famale of persoBW 
attractions — is ignorant of the report w 
circulation. She, in the innoceney of ber 
heart, is carolling the blithesome notes of 
joy, but the r^rt reaches her, and the 
notes of joy are hushed. Have you no* 
listened to a bird in the merry season o( 
fruits and fiowers indulging in its sve^^ 
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MUg ? Hare you not seen that bird sud- 
denly afrighted by Uie report, destroyed, 
it may be, by the death-dealing messenger 
cf the gun in the hands of the ruthless 
b^y? So suddenly has the light of joy 
been quenched in her heart, in the wound- 
iog of sensibilities. Friends endeavor to 
trace out the author of the report, but it 
proves to be a fabrication, invented and 
first put in circulation by that important 
personage — nobody I 

TATTLER. 

There is the babbling, tattling tongue 
of the talebearer and busybody. There 
seems to be an innate propensity or a rest* 
less desire with some, to watch every 
occurrence, and impress it with the hue of 
their own vision. Although not prone in 
general to regard attentively the spirit of 
the directions of the inspired volume, yet 
in this particular they adhere strictly to 
the letter of the Apostolic injunction, 
*'Look not every man on his own things, 
but also every man on the things of others." 
And it is a marvel if aught in their neigh- 
bors' life escape their lynx-eyed inspection, 
ffis domestic arrangements are not free 
from the watchfulness of these observant 
spies; his peculiarities of manner, dress, or 
speech from the remarks of these self-con- 
Btitated critiea. His parentage, connec- 
tions, business and probable wealth give 
rise to sundry surmises and calculations 
SBs political Inas is declared to be the 
result of prejudice; his religious belief is 
considered unworthy, because his mode of 
worship is not regulated by beat of " drum 
ecclesiastic." This spirit produces plots 
and counterplots, invents and puts into 
Qzeeution schemes for the furtherance of 
plans, sometimes carried out to a success- 
M issue, and sometimes recoiling upon the 
projectors. The story is told, and in its 
progress gathers additional items, until at 
last it returns to the original proprietor, 
who in the fully developed form of its reap- 
pearance is scarcdy able to recognise the 



fledgling which was se;fi abroad from the 
parent nest. There dies not apprat io be 
aught of ill will or maljce connected witt 
this spirit. It does not intenil to wound 
or injure. It only believes in the right of 
the use of the gift of speech, else why 
should it be bestowed upon mortals ? And 
besides, under free institutions, why should 
it not fulfil its manifest destiny? If in 
the one sex, this spirit thus appears and 
acts, its effects in the other are no less 
visible and far spread. Let me not be 
considered as censorious in assuming that 
if it be reprehensible in the one, it is no 
less objectionable in the other. How 
varied the hues and forms in which it 
manifests itself, from the thbtle-down that 
floats in the breeze, to the blushing rose 
that should be preserved in the heart's 
core! The introduction — the admiration 
— the flirtation — the declaration — ^the ac- 
ceptation — and the solemnisation of the 
^'sanctimonious ceremonies," all are sub* 
jects of investigation, of approval it may 
be, perhaps of censure or ridicule. 



hbddleb. 

There is the impirtinbnt, iCEnpLiNa 
tongue, which, without solicitation, obtrudes 
its advice on matters connected with your 
personal or social interests ; which anraigns 
your motives, and subjects them to the 
scrutiny of selfish inquisitiveness ; which 
condemns your actions, because the reasons 
for your conduct are beyond the circle of ' 
the limited vision of its possessor. It 
converts providential dispensations into 
judgments ; like the self-righteous friends 
of the patriarch Job, it comforts you with 
assurances of the correctness of its opinion, 
its belief; pours into your wounded spirit 
what it is pleased to term bahn, but which 
in the transmission seems to have lost 
much of its inherent soothing, healing 
qualities, and in the application to affect a 
marvellous affinity to "gall and worm- 
wood." 
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There is the sarcastic tongue. Plea- 
sant wit in humorous conversation produ- 
cing innocent mirth, is agreeable ; but there 
is no delight to the victim of the rude jest, 
the unfeeling denunciation or the harsh 
retort. In the halls of legislation, where 
devotion to the true interests of a com- 
munity should foster a spirit of conciliation, 
if a project appear unheralded by partisan 
trump how often does ridicule, usurping the 
place of rational argument, put down what 
reason cannot confute? Jn the pulpit, 
where least of all any deviation from dig- 
nity is excusable, how often does the 
good man, led |way by his feelings, indulge 
in the expression of sentiments by no 
means appropriate to the place ? In social 
life, through pride of place, jealousy of suc- 
cess, or envy of excellence, the sarcastic 
tongue oft employs its powers. Age, man- 
hood, youth, and early youth use the 
dangerous weapon, and frequently feel the 
keenness of the stroke. Two little ladies 
were claiming precedence in a ball room. 
By a judicious course of procedure an 
amicable arrangement for the priority 
might have been effected. But' pride of 
place prompted the unwary tongue. *'I 
will have you to know, Miss, that my Pa 
keeps a coach." The sarcastic retort was, 
" And you will please to remember. Miss, 
that your Pa keeps a dray, too ! " 

BEGKIT. 

There is the deceitful tongue. It pro- 
mises much, but fulfils little. Is there a 
selfish plan to be promoted, a selfish end 
to be gained, how it can prepare the way 
for its accomplishment by insinuations of 
profit pecuniary or honorable. How it 
can allure men to become the adherents of 
the peculiar measures it advocates ! How 
it can ingratiate itself with popular favor 
by appeals to popular prejudice in behalf 
of social reform, equal rights and manifest 
destiny I How persuasive the arguments 
it adduces in support of its rational views ! 



dbw scathing its denunciations of those 
who by industry, perseverance, and integ- 
rity have placed themselves at a more ele- 
vated position ! How it can discuss the 
plans by which a more equitable division 
of money, property and honors could be 
obtained, without any serious detriment to 
their legal and just possessors, but with 
decided advantage and gain to the red- 
pients ! How it can propose a new social 
organisation, in which perfect equality of 
condition in the individual shall contain 
within itself the elements necessary to 
procure and the powers to maintain Ms 
perfect happiness ! " The world is un- 
equally divided," said a reckless prodigal 
to his too fond father, in view of his own 
slender finances as contrasted with the 
more solid and abundant resources of lus 
parent. **And what would you have?" 
was the reply of the father, "have I not 
already assigned to you an equal portion of 
my property? what more would you have ! 
"I would have you to divide again !^\ 
was the cool rejoinder. Truly hath the 
master-poet of nature said, " If to do were 
as easy as to know whaKi were good to do, 
chapels had been churches, and poor men's 
cottages, princes' palaces ! " 

SLANDEB. 

There is the slanderous tongue, which 
in its malignity scatters abroad "fire 
brands, arrows, and death." It prepares 
the envenomed shaft, and drives it with 
unerring certainty to the heart. It is the 
curse of life. 

HTPOCBITB. 

There is the hypoceitical tongue, which 
on the Sabbath, in the temple, "for a pre- 
tence ^aketh a long prayer," but in the 
place of trade saith, "It is naught! it is 
naught! but when h^ (the buyer) hath 
gone his way, then it .boasteth ! " 

contentious. 
There is the contentious tongue, ever 
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ready to battle in support of crude notions 
liastily adopted, and plausibly defended ; 
ever zealous in resisting aggression on its 
ckrtered rigbts, yet by no means scrupu- 
lous in tbe application of tbe methods by 
which to repel the assault. 

There is the dogmatical tongue. 

"How is it, John, that you bring the 

wagon home in such a condition ?'' 
"I broke it driving over a stump." 
"But why did you run against the 

stomp? Couldn't you see how to drive 

straight?" 
"I did drive straight, Sir, and that is 

the very reason why I drove over it. The 

stump was directly in the middle of the 

road." 
" Why, then, did you not go round it ? '* 
'^ Because, Sir, the stump had no right 

m the middle of the road, and I had a right 

mit;» 

EOOTIST. 

There is the bgotistioal tongue, 
abounding in expressions of self-compla- 
cency; a braggart in boasting ; valorous in 
a contest of words ; distrustful of its own 
powers; and prone to claim for itself 
humility. Always ready in proclaiming 
Its influence in promoting any valuable 
project for the improvement of humanity, 
or disclaiming the intentions of self- 
aggrandisement, pleasingly exhibiting the 
gratified spirit of harmless vanity. As 
Atlas in ancient fable is represented sus- 
Wng the world on his shoulders, so the 
^ra of that world are regulated and 
governed by the ubiquitous egotistical 
H"!©! in all its varied relations. 

•'Husband" said the elated lady of a 
aewlj elected surrogate in a neighboring 
"^^ '*i8 it right for us to allow our 
cMldren to associate with those of our 
•^ighbors, now?" 

" Ma, " inquired the children, " ain't we 
*D surrogates now?" 

Hush, hush, children, nobody is surro- 
gate but your Pa and I ! '» 



There is the pleasant chxsbful tongue. 
This cherished voice imparts gladness to 
the domestic hearth. The infant leaps to 
the sound of its melody ; the childish sport 
is more eagerly entered into, and more 
heartily enjoyed because encouraged by its 
approving tones; youthful mirth receives 
additional impetus from its sympathetio 
influence, age relaxes its gravity, permits 
the smile to ripple its countenance, and 
recounts some of the pleasing incidents of 
bye-gone days, the golden days of old, al- 
lured to the recital by the constraining 
power of heart-felt zest in the joyous words 
of the pleasant tongue. How powerful its 
influence in the social circle ! Its happy 
possessor enters, and Pride foregoes its 
wonted arrogance ; Distrust casts aside its 
suspicious garb ; Coldness warms into life ; 
Timidity emerges from its retreat; Dull- 
ness resigns its leaden sceptre, to be trans- 
muted by this powerful alchemy, into the 
golden wand of cheerfulness. The pleasant 
tongue hath uttered the pleasant word . 
which like the " Sesame " of Oriental story 
hath opened and disclosed the hidden riches 
of the heart. 

Having endeavored to illustrate the sub- 
ject in its general, and in some of its spe- 
cial applications, as flir as the limits of the 
time assigned for that purpose will allow, 
although much remains unsaid, a few brief 
reflections by way of application will close 
the present dissertation. The whole sub- 
ject hath its lesson ; and what is taught 
therein? This simple and eternal truth, 
^He that keepeth his mauth, keepeth his 
lifer' 

While it commands us to speak boldly 
in defence of right, it enjoins upon us 
courtesy in our expressions of dissent from 
the opinions of our friends or neighbors. 
While it bids us to adhere rigidly to the 
truth, to worship it in the heart, it demands 
that our decision of purpose be character- 
ised by a gentleness of manner, sustained 
by a firmness that shall manifest that ours 
is not the vaciUating spiritz-yiel^na to 
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every operation of circumstance or feeling, 
but that our plans are arranged with a 
prudent attention to the means for their 
accomplishment, and that the approval of 
our conscience outweighs all considerations 
of policy, of interest, or of companionship. 
It forbids the indulgence of irreverent 
speech, of profanity, of mockery of things 
"pure and of good report" It cautions 
against the untimely jest or embittered 
word. It urges us to eradicate prejudice 
and error by the mild persuasion of truth, 
to cherish the social virtues, to realise and 
exhibit their potency, to cultivate a feeling 
of amity, to yield selfish preferences in a 
spirit of compromise, and to discard jealous 
feelings at the acquu*ements or elevation of 
another. It bids us not to seek palliating 
motives in our own case, when our judg- 
ment with respect to another under the 
same circumstance would have been a sen- 
tence of condemnation. It warns us not 
to trespass upon the feelings of another. 
To an ingenuous mind it is a matter of 
Tegret in the least degree to affect the sen- 
sibilities of others, and that regret is 
accompanied with mortification and self- 
reproach. It teaches us that severity of 
i^oof or censure may only serve to 
biprden the will in its stubborness, while 
Jdndness in word or deed may open the 
fimntains of Uue feeling which have been 
long dried up. The rock when struck by 
tb€ wand of the prophet, sent forth its liv- 
ing waters to refresh, so the heart, when 
to9obed by the opening principle of kind- 
ness, will diirtribute from its own gushing 
Ibunts of tenderness its purifying streams 
to heal and to make glad. It invites to 
tlie enjoyment of the delights ai social life, 
but cautions against converting the quiet 
eurrent of innocent and healthful recreation 
into the "loose steam of faUe, enchanted 
joy." It affirms that we are social beings, 
formed with feelings adapted to the oon- 
fmring and receiving of kindness ; that we 
cannot resist these amiable inclinations 
without doing injustice to ourselves, or 



combatting the designs of infinite irisdom; 
that we have a common interest v^bicJi 
should constrain us to the interchange o: 
mutual acts of good- will; that every un- 
kind word or deed is a separation of some 
one of the links of which the chain of 
humanity is composed, and that subsequent 
efforts to reunite the severed particles oft 
prove nugatory. It calls upon us to aid in 
the progress of humanity while we feel and 
acknowledge, that 



*' A thousand cheerfnl omens give 
Hope of yet happier days* whose dawn is nigb. 
He who has tani'd the clemeDts, riuUl not live 
The slave of his own passions ; he whose eye 
Unveils the eternal dances of the sky, 
And in the abyss of brightness dares to span 
The SuD*8 broad circle, rising yet more hi^ 
In God^s miignificent works, his will shall ecan, 
And Love and Peace shall make thdr ftttim 
with man ! " 



A CRY FROM THE DOST. 

Kot IcM imoMMTtal that, from birtb» 
I was a Pariah on the earth. 

Not le« a daaffhter, thst mjr sire 
Cnned me* hit child, m dranken ire. 

Not leM a sister, that my brother 
Fled from a brokra-hearted mother. 

God made me gentle ; honf er eame, 
And fanned rebellion into flame. 

God made me modert i who covid dare 
To taint what he had stamped as fair. 

God made me beantifnl and tnie ; 
■ But, oh, stem Man ! what conld 1 do ! 

I sickened, and I loathed the food 
Bestowed with tannU and gibing* mde. 

I went in vain from door to door ; 
I begged for wmk— I asked no more. 

Work— work— methought they might have giwa. 
And earned another prayer in Heaven. 

W<M*— work— they heeded noi my err ; 
God, too, seemed stilent np on high. 



I would have workdl all night, all day, 
To keep the hnngcr.fitjud away. 

I went again from door to door ; 

This time I begged for bread— once more. 

They spumed noe thence ; *twas then 1 fell. 
And bade Hope, Virtne, Heaven, farewell. 

[Hottiehold Wordi. 



When you shall contemplate 
struggling with modesty, endeavor to obli 
in a way that shall meet with the wish "" 
way, and save the blush of request. 



Dcceasi^ 
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pRom) as we are apt to be of our achieve- 
ments in science and art, it sometimes strikes 
some people that we do not reverence and 
admire enough the results of the sagacity, 
patience, and courage of men of a former 
generation. For instance — what an achieve- 
ment is the discovery that the earth is not 
flat,— the discovery of its actual form, — the 
discovery of its relation to other parts of the 
system,-— discoveries clenched by the fact, that 
we can predict future starry occurrences, 
account for apparent planetary errors in our 
own days, and explain, by means of the his- 
tory of the solar system, some dubious inci- 
dents in the ancient history of man ! It seems 
inexpressibly astonishing that men, on their 
little anthill, shduld be able to make out the 
facts of regions which they can never reach, 
and where they could not live to draw a 
^gle breath ; that such imperceptible insects 
as they must appear, if heard of, in the sun 
and moon, should lay down, without mistake, 
and to demonstration, the laws of the sun and 
moon in their external relations. It is as 
if the aphides on a rosebush under a 
window in the Isle of Wight, were to make 
out, by means of some wise aphis dwelling 
under a vein in a leaf, the mathematical facts 
of the Edinburgh and Perth Railway. When 
we think of it, our minds reel under the 
burden of this knowledge. 

Somewhat in the same way, but less emi- 
nently, we cannot but marvel at the perfection 
that men have reached in recording the pas- 
sage of time. There are natural helps to this 
wmch diminish the wonder: but still it is a 
wonder of great magnitude. When we look 
at the matter on one side, we see that time is 
given out, as it were, from the magnitudes 
and motions of the stars ; and in that view, it 
seems a deed almost beyond estimate, that 
man should have caught this product, and 
made it record its own lapse from moment to 
moment. Wben we look at the other side, and 
see how the sun presents man with a natural 
clock, by simply shining where a shadow can 
he cast, whether of a sapling or an Egyptian 
pyramid, our wonder lessens to an endurable 
degree. We know that, in fact, the sick man 
measures his bitter hours by the sunshine or 
shadow on the wall of his chamber ; and the 
shepherd in the wilds by the ellipse he hjjs 
<3»wn for the hours round the solitary tree ; 
^ that the old Egyptians are said to have 
learned much more than the time of day by 
measuring the sharp line of shadow drawn 
on the glaring sands of the desert, bv the 
mute and immovable Pyramid of Cheops, 
under compulsion from the relentless sun, 
which there never withdraws behind clouds 
but by some rare caprice. Between the setting 
of the sun and the rising of the mpon, the 
great dial may rest; but only then may it 
refuse to show the hours. From making 
dials, in imitation of these natural ones, to 



making clocks, in which the circumstance of 
the shadow is dropped altogether, is, however, 
a long stride : and there is room for rational 
admiration when we consider what a true 
and lasting relation and accord man has 
established between the jog of the wheels in 
his pocket-watch and the spinning of the 
planets in space; between the tick which 
amuses the baby ear leaning against his 
breast, and the harmonies of the stars in their 
courses. This appears a great thing to us 
when we meditate upon it in a walk, or when 
the tick of the watch tells upon the ear in the 
darkness of the night. But, to receive the 
full impression, we should go into the work- 
shop where scores of men and boys are busy 
in making and arranging the materials, — the 
hard, dead mineral materials, — which are to 
give out something intangible, unutterable, at 
red as themselves, yet purely ideal in its 
connexion with us. That men by putting 
together brass and steel, and a jewel or two, 
and some engraved marks, should present to 
us, as in a mirror, the simultaneous doings 
of the stars in the sky, seems to raise the 
work-room into a place of contemplation or 
eloquent discourse. 

Thus did it appear to us yesterday, when 
we entered a fine range of rooms, where a 
great number of men and boys were occupied 
in the business of watch-making for the 
Messrs. Rotherham. There was no resisting 
the sense of the seriousness of their work in 
comparison with that (though equally delicate 
and intently pursued) by which baubles are 
produced. There is something serious about 
the whole business. It is a serious thing that 
it is science and labour which gives its high 
value to a watch, and not the costliness of the 
material. A cable was put into our hands, 
the steel of which was worth nothing that 
could be specified; whereas, in its present 
form, it was worth two shillings. Each link, 
almost too small to be seen by the naked eye, 
is composed of five parts, each of which is 
made and placed for a purpose. The mere 
metal of the whole interi6r of a watch is worth, 
we were told, perhaps sixpence ; whereas, the 
labour and skill worked up in it raise its 
value to many pounds. All is very quiet in 
these large apa tments, where scores of men 
and boys are poring over their work. The 
quadrangle of rooms has windows completely 
round both sides. Under the windows a 
counter extends, completely round also. Almost 
every workman has a small magnifying glass, 
which he fits to the right eye, for the finest 
part of his work. Of course, the right eye 
fails, sooner or later. One man was spoken 
of as having worked for this house between 
forty and fifty years ; but this was a remark- 
able case. The eye is usually worn out in a 
much shorter time than that. Besides the 
long rows of poring craftsmen here, we were 
told that there were two hundred more ia 
their own homes, employed for the same firm. 
Having heard of their house as the largest 
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watch manufactory in the inland counties, if 
not in the kingdom, it was with great interest 
that we received the details of the history and 
extent of their business. 

It appears that somewhere about 1783, one 
Vale saw that there was an opening in 
Coventry for the making of watches ; and he 
set up the business now conducted by the 
Messrs. Rotherham. From that day to this, 
great difficulty has arisen from the prejudice 
against country-made watches. If there ever 
was, as some say, good reason for this distrust 
'Of Coventry watches, there is not now ; yet 
the difficulty exists, and occasions some curious 
embarrassments. Ten years ago, the annual 
production of watches by this firm was about 
six thousand; it is now nearly nine thousand 
If we consider the durable character of a 
watch — that a single one generally serves us 
fof a lifetime — this will be seen to be a large 
^^production. But there seems to be no doubt 
that the demand would be larger, but for the 
.prejudice against Coventry watches, which is 
akin to that agiunst Birminfirham jewellery. 
The dispute lately pending between a great 
Coventry house and the Assay Office at Bir- 
mingham, is a curious illustration of the way 
this prejudice works. There is an Act of 
Parliament, about thirty years old, which 
obliges manufacturers to send their gold pro- 
ductions to the Assay Office at Birmingham, 
if they reside within thirty miles of it. Messrs. 
Rotherham send the greater part of their 
watch-cases to the Burmingham office; but 
they feel it hard, while labouring under the 
disadvantage of the old prejudice, to be pre- 
vented from getting their ffold assayed at any 
office they prefer. Their alternative is between 
having their watches despised on account 
of the local mark, and buying their cases in 
London. They are obliged to buy so many 
cases in London, that it makes the difference 
of thirty pounds a- week in the wages of labour 
that they pay in Coventry. 

While we are speaking of legislative impe- 
diments which annoy the manufacturer, we 
may as well mention two or three more, 
which would be scarcely credible in our day, 
if they did not happen to be true. There 
seems to be a natural relation between the 
English and the Swiss, in regard to watch- 
masing. Though the law does all it can to 
part them, they are perpetually at work io 
combination; a eombmation which it would 
be convenient to make honest and easy. The 
tools — ^various and most delicate — used by 
watch-makers, are purchased chiefly from 
Warrington in Lancashire; but the best of 
them are fashioned in Switzerland. Iron is 
sent oyer from England, and returned by the 
Swiss in the shape of tools so exquisite, that 
we cannot rival them. Swiss watch-makers 
live in Clerkenwell, to make the faces of our 
watches; an article in which fashion is as 
capricious as in any department whatever. 
Now, it would be much easier and pleasanter 
for these Swiss to live at home, and work in 



their own beloved dwellings, as nam>en of 
their countrymen, and many more of tiieir 
countrywomen, are always doing. But, while 
Swiss watches are admitted en&e into Eng- 
land, at a duty of ten per cent, the imporU- 
tion of parts of watches is totally prohibited. 
Swiss watches, as a whole, are not to be com- 
pared with English ; but in the making of 
some parts, the Swiss excel us. By this 
absurd prohibition, we must either buy entire 
watches, to help us to the parts we want, or 
we must try to smuggle; or skilled Swiss 
must come and live here. We need not laj 
that the one thing which we never think of, 
is going without anything which is proved to 
be the best of its kind. We, on the other 
hand, are excluded altogether from the Eu- 
ropean trade in watches. The prohibition, as 
regards all Europe, is complete; while we 
trade with Asia, Africa, and America. In 
the United States, again, there is a daty 
which so affects the importation of watched 
as to give rise to a whimsical state of things. 
Our watches go ^ in the frame,** packed naked, 
as it were, and they are clothed with cases 
there. The Americans cannot compete with 
us in making the works ; but the makug of 
the cases is now an important business with 
them. What confusion, and trouble, and 
waste, are caused by all these legishitive 
meddlings ! 

It is painful to see that further difficulties 
are maae by the selfishness of certain persons 
ai home, concerned in the making of watches. 
One cause of the cheapness of Swiss watches, 
which preserves their popularity, in spite of 
their inferiority to ours, is the comparatiye 
cheapness of their production. Throughout 
the valleys of Switzerland, there are multi- 
tudes of women busy in their own homes, 
about the delicate processes of watch-making. 
No work can be more suitable for women. 
The fineness of sight and touch required 
seems to mark it out as a feminine employ- 
ment ; and it can be pursued at home, if that 
is desired, just like needle-work, or any other 
feminine business. But the men of Coventiy 
will not allow women to be employed. The 
employers desire it ; the women desire it; all 
rational observers desire it ; but the men will 
not allow it The same man who sends his 
wife and daughter to weaye at the factory, 
will not hear of their engraving "brass- work" 
at home. It is a curious thing to pass in 
fovty minutes from Birmingham to Coventry, 
and to mark the difference between the two 
places in this matter. In the one, we 
see hundreds of neatly-dressed and well- 
behaved women, doing work suitable to their 
faculties and their strength, and earning the 
means of support for themselves, and wnear 
tion for their children, by making screws, 
gold chains, and many other things; while, 
in Coventry, the workmen will not allow a 
woman to paste bits of floss silk upon a card, 
or to mark the figures upon the face of a 
watch. With regard to the ribbon manoftc- 
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tore, they have had to give way. At the 
reels and looms we see women employed by 
hundreds. The rest will follow. The women 
will obtam whatever liberty of occupation is 
reasonable, because whatever is reasonable 
becomes practicable, sooner or later. We 
know of a beginning made, no matter where, 
or by whom. The respectable and educated 
wife of a superior mechanic chooses to uid her 
husband's earnings, by employing her leisure 
in a process of watch-making — that 9f 
"engraving" the "brass work" in tlie inte* 
rior of a watch. As soon as it was discovered 
that she was thus employed, an outcry was 
raised. Every opposition was made, but she 
has persevered. A sort of case of appren- 
ticeship has been made out, by witnesses 
having afSrmed that, in their presence, she 
had seen her father do the work she had un- 
dertaken. She would have preferred another 
branch of the work; but she found there was 
no chance of her being permitted to do the 
same thing that her husband wrought at. 
She is instructing her two daughters, how- 
ever, in her own branch ; and there can be no 
donbt that her example will be followed. At 
present, hers is considered a singular case. 
The watchmakers are now suppos^ to be to 
the ribbon manufacturers, in Coventrv, as 
one to ten. The proportion will, probably, 
have changed before the next census. It 
should be considered, however, that the rib- 
l)on-weavers are distributed over neighbour- 
ii^ districts, while the watchmakers * live 
within the city. 

Various parts of the watch come hither 
from widely distant places. We have said that 
the most delicate tools are made in Switzer- 
land, and the ornamented faces of the 
watches in London. The jewels come 
from Holland. The diamonds are cut 
abroad, but their framing in steel is done at 
home. We saw many hundreds of them in a 
little box. We saw* some rubies, rough and 
Bome cut, round and very small ; some chry- 
solites, also. The cutting can be done only 
with diamond dust The enmne-tuming of 
^e cases is done in private houses, in Co- 
ventry; and so is the making of enamelled 
&ces. The glasses come chiefly from the 
neiffhbourhoQd of Dublin, where they are 
made more cheaply than anywhere else. No 
place, but Newcastle-upon-Tyne, can compete 
with the Irish glasses. The smallest wheels 
sre made at Prescot, in Lancashire. All the 
<^er parts of the watch, if we remember 
nght, are made in the establishment 

We saw the strip of stout brass out of 
which the "frames" were to be cut. The 
cutting these brass circles, piercing them with 
fte necessary holes, joining them, inserting 
*he jewels into the holes, fitting on the 
wheels and the chain, inserting the spring, 
^graving the brasses and the gold, making 
«e cases, and finishing off the whole;— this 
J the work done here. One boy may be seen 
fitting the pinions into the frames ; another 



polishing the pinion with his small fiddle- 
stick — ^for such his tool appears to be; 
another delicately handlin^^ the escapem nt ; 
another showing to us a hair-spring, as an in- 
stance of the value given by labour to « 
material of low cost, — ^this almost imper- 
ceptible string of steel being " more valuable 
than gold," as he says. The careful workman 
covers his work from dust (such of it as is 
finished, or waits) with a little inverted tum- 
bler. The apprentice lads earn about four 
shillings and threepence a week ; the biffher 
order of workmen average twenty-eight 
shillings, or thirty shillings. We were curi- 
ous to know how low and how high the price 
of watches goeSy' here in the wholesale esta- 
blishment The lowest we heard of was three 
pounds; the highest thirty-five pounds; but 
few are sold of a higher value than twenty 
pounds, wholesale price; which mounts up 
to a good deal more in London shops. 

The most interesting class of watches, to us, 
was that of the agricultural labourers. We 
were glad to hear that agricultural labourers 
bought watches ; a fact which we should hardly 
have suspected. The number demanded is 
rapidly decreasine^. If one hundred and fifty 
watches are made weekly, eight or nine of 
them may be for agricultural labourers ; and 
the proportion was formerly much larger. 
They are of a wondrous size; about two 
inches thick. There is silver to the value of 
two pounds in a watch which costs four 
pounds. The thing looks as if it could never 
be lost — hardly broken; and it is incon- 
ceivable that damp or soil could get in. On 
its broad face is painted a gay picture--Speed 
the Plough, or the Foresters' or the Odd 
Fellows' Arms. Next in bulk to these are 
the watches for the Scotch market The 
Scotch seem to like to feel that they have a 
watch in their pocket In remarkable con- 
trast with them are the watches, scarcely 
bigger than one's thumb-nail, which are in- 
tended for presents to very little ladies. As 
littie ladies' time is not supposed to be very 
valuable, it is not insisted that these should 
go well. From these the article reaches 
in value to the thirty-pounds watch, ex- 
quisitely chased, back and face, and of beau- 
tiful form and proportions. Of the watches 
for exportation, those made for the market of 
Alexandria are perhaps the most remarkable. 
They are, in form, hunting- watches; the 
marking of the hours is Arabic ; and there is 
no ornament whatever. No figures of any 
living thing must be looked at by a Moham- 
medan ; and it appears as if, to. niake all safe, 
the Arabs would not countenance any graven 
imaffe of fruit or flower, leaf or tendril. While 
talking of the wide transmission of this delicate 
article of manufacture, we were surprised to 
find how many watches are sent about the 
kingdom by post, — ^not for cheapness, but 
for security. It is an expensive method, but 
a convenient one. This house sends out by 
post sometimes thirty in a week. 
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Having never seen engine-turning, and 
having, in truth, not the least idea how it was 
done, we gladly accepted an invitation to a 
neighbouring dwelling, where an elderly man 
and a boy were busy about the process. The 
neat apartment, the shining machine, the 
courteous old gentleman in his spectacles and 
dean apron, anxious to show us whatever we 
wished to see, made a very pleasant impression 
upon us. The principle of the process is 
understood at a glance; but not the less 
wonderful does it appear to us that any man 
should ever have thought of it. The invention 
is French, and nearly a century old f but it is 
only lately that it has reached its present 
perfection. The machine is expensive, costing 
about one hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
Pieldhouse is admitted to be the best maker. 
The main part of the machine, to the eye of 
the novice, at least, is a barrel, which is bound 
round vdth strips of copper of various 
patterns, sinuous, or undulating, or other. 
The revolution of this barrel, with one of the 
strips pressing against a steel tip or bolt, 
causes a vibratory motion, in accordance 
with the copper pattern, in whatever is 
connected with the vibrating steel. The 
watch-case is so connected. It is fastened at 
the end of a bar ; and, while it is vibrating 
tiiere, a graver is brought up to it, on a sort 
0f miniature railway ; and it peels off the gold 
in the pretty pattern required. We saw a 
ribbon-like circular pattern ; concentric rings, 
ai^ vertical ornamentation ; and we were told 
that by the combination of the patterns pro- 
vided for by the machine before us, as endless 
a variety might be obtained as of changes from 
a peal of a dozen bells. 

With all its prettiness, this process, 'and 
every other connected with the ornamenting 
of the watch, was less interesting to us than 
those which relate to its time-showing pro- 
perties. We were not sorry that the last 
stage of our sight-seeing was the preparation 
of the enamel face, with its indices of hours 
and minutes. 

We went to the little workshop of a supe- 
rior artisan, who works here, but lives in the 
country. His intelligent daughters help him 
in the lettering department of his little busi- 
ness; and very pretty work it is for them 
The affair is simple enough. Round pieces of 
copper are cut, with scissors, out of a strip 
which comes from the rolling-mill ; the size 
being determined by a brass pattern. The 
edges are slightly turned up, in order to hold 
the enamel, when melted ; and the necessary 
hole in the middle has its edges turned up, 
on the same side, for the same reason. The 
enamel is made of putty-powder, and several 
other materials. In its unground state it 
looks just like a bit of thick earthenware ;-^ 
the white very white ; the cream-colour very 
pure. This is ground down in a mortar 
extremely fine, mixed with water, to about 
the consistence of soft clay, and spread 
smoothly over the copper ground. ELalf-a- 



dozen of these faces are put down beMe the 
open mouth of the little furnace, to heat 
gradually, in order to avoid the irremediable 
mischief of a crack. When they have done 
reeking, they are ready for further cooking. 
With a little pair of tongs, one at a time is 
carefully placed upon a stand in the furnace. 
Presently it begins to shine. It is turned 
round and round, that the whole may be 
equally done. When it is all one white heat, 
it is brought out, and another is put in. 
When cool, the surface is rubbed smooth with 
sand ; inequalities are filled np; another coatiDg 
is given ; it is *' fired'* again, and then polished to 
the degree we are accustomed to see. 

Then comes the part which the novice must 
be extremely shy of undertaking, so very 
important as it is, — ^the marking the hoar 
figures. The face is throughout placed on a 
little wooden platter, which revolves with a 
touch. On this platter it receives its polish- 
ing and all other treatment. It is now turned 
round, to be ruled with the utmost exactness, 
with as many radiations from the centre as 
are wanted. Thick strokes are laid on where 
the figures are to be, of a metallic paint, com- 
posed of copper, iron, and other ingredients, 
prepared in a peculiar manner. The decisive 
figure-strokes are then cut in with the help 
of an essential oil; and* the surplus paint 
brushes off with a touch of the brush. There 
is a mystery in most houses of business. The 
secret here is ♦how the minute-face is sunk in 
the hour-face. We could understand, how- 
ever, how the excessively small figures were 
done, though hardly how human eyes conld 
stand such a trial. Our host proved to us 
what the faculty of sight becomes capable of, 
by relating an achievement of his own. Some 
years ago he wrote, in enamel, "the Lord's 
Frayer, with every i dotted, and every t 
crossed, in the space of half the wing of a 
house-fly." He keeps it framed as a locket ; 
and it is the wonder of alt strangers who see 
it. He was advised to send it up to the 
Exhibition ; but he dreaded its bebg lost 
He paid very dear for his enterprise, as we 
should think ; but he seems rather to glory in 
the result than regret it. By working in a 
blaze of sunlight he " aged" his sight thirty 
years in a single fortnight. He now requires 
strong magnifiers to work at all. 

We observed here the glass globe of water, 
whereby the gas-light is concentrated for 
evening work, which is seen among the 
Birmingham burnishers. It is sad to think 
how the senses and faculties of some aw 
overstrained to minister to the luxuries of 
others. If w^ could reconcile ourselves to 
this at all, it would not be in the case of any 
toys, be their beauty and the money value of 
them what they may ; but in the product!^ 
of this exquisite talisman, the watch, which 
can tell us, in the intervals of tides and sun- 
sets, where the stars are, and what they flJJ 
doing, behind the veil of the noonday ligW 
and the midnight cloud. [HonahoMWocdt. 
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THE PROBATION BY CHESS. 

Win her and wear her. — Old Proverb. 

" Don't bo down-hearted, Carl " cheerfully ex- 
claimed old Wilhelm Reiter ; " you 've made 
some progress klready ; and if you only stick 
to it with a stout heart — who knows — perhaps, 
before the Rhine breaks up, I shall be obliged 
to abandon the rook, and give you a knight 
only.'' 

A qniet smile of conscious superiority invo- 
luntarily played over the old man's features, 
as he put up the pieces, for a fresh game, in- 
viting the despondent Carl to try his luck once 
more; but the tyro had had enough for that 
day, and pleading a headache (the vanquished 
chess-player's best friend) he bid the conque- 
ror good night 

** Good night, Anschntz I " said Wilhelm, as 
he cordially shook the young man's hand. 
** Persevere, lad, persevere, and never mind 
being beaten at firet. Remember the Roman 
general who * conquered through defeat' And, 
harkye! come over to-morrow evening, and 
we will have another bout. lina, darling, see 
the gate fast after Carl." 

The farewell between the miller's pretty 
^Atighter and Carl Anschutz was somewhat 
more prolonged than her father's. She accom- 
paniea him across the garden, whispering 
words of solace and hope. 

** 'T is of no use trying, Lina," said he, de- 
spairingly ; ** I am sure I shall never be able 
to beat him. You saw how little chance I had 
against him, even with the rook — and what 
fearful odds that makes ! Why, it will take 
years of hard study before I can play him on 
even terms, much less beat him. Oh ! it is 
crael— downright barbarous of him to sport 
and trifle with our happiness so frivolously ! " 

"Oh I hush, dear Carl, do not say so!" mur- 
mured Lina, reproachfully. "I am sure my 
father loves you." 

" Why, then, does he rest his consent to our 
wiion upon such a ridiculous, unmeaning con- 
dition?" replied Carl, angrily. ** What motive 
can he have ? After allowing us to grow up 
together from the very cradle in such intimacy, 
knowing my circumstances so well, and even 
desirous, as he told my mother, of seeing us 
nnited ; — what can be his object I know not, 
unless it is from a morbid love of his favorite 
amusement, and a desire to see me appreciate 
it equally with himself I like the game well 
enough, but, after all, what is it ? Only a game, 
and not to be made part of the business of 
Hfe. To think of beating him, too— the best 

player in , I shall never do it," and poor 

Carl smote his forehead with vexation, as he 
thought of the immense disparity in their 
pby. 

"Alas ! I cannot guess at his motive," sighed 
lina ; " to me he has ever been the kindest 
and most indulgent of fathers. Not a wish I 
can form but he hastens to gratify it Rely 
on it, dearest Carl, there must be some deeper 
10 



reason we are not aware of, for his acting thus 
— hark! — Coming, father," she answered, as 
the old man's voice was heard calling her. 
" Good night, dear ! don't despair, and renlember 
—come what will, your Lina lives but for you." 
Carl Anschutz and Lina Reiter had been, as 
he said, companions from infancv. Their fa- 
thers were very old friends, and smce the death 
of Johann Anschutz, which happened when 
Carl was only nine years old, Wilhelm Reiter's 
counsel and assistance had been of the greatest 
service to his widow, who continued to carry 
on the sipall but. thriving farm her husband 
had left She, too, had in a great measure 
supplied the place of Lina's mother to the or- 
phaned babe — for tfie good miller's /raw had 
died in giving birth to her first child, whose 
earliest years were spent entirely under her 
fostering care. 

Brought up thus together, it was no wonder 
that the dawning of youth taught the two 
playmates to feel that sweet, undefinable 
attraction which adolescence quickened into 
passion, until, at the respective ages of twenty 
and seventeen, the youth and maiden had 
discovered, by a mutual confession, tiiat life 
would be intolerable if divided; and, accord- 
ingly, Carl made his prayer to the old man for 
his daughter's hand, never doubting that, as the 
good miller had always treated him with the 
affection of a son, he would not hesitate to 
make him so in reality. 

And, truly, there did seem no reason to 
anticipate a refusal. Cafl, although so young, 
was a man grown, could outwork any laborer 
on the farm, was temperate, amiable, and sin- 
cere, and altogether a fine, open-hearted, clever 
young fellow. But he was deficient in reflec- 
tion and steady resolution. These defects, 
showing themselves in an extremely plastic 
disposition, placed his mind too much under 
the control of others, and sometimes marred 
the success of an enterprise well begun ; but 
time and experience might teach him the lesson 
of self-reliance. His worldly position, though 
not equal to that of the prosperous miller, was 
yet a fair one. Johann Anschutz had left his 
small farm well stocked, and in excellent con- 
dition, and, although the seasons had been 
unpropitious of late, a few years of patient 
application and good management promised to 
place Carl and his mother above the reach of 
any freak of fortune. 

All this Wilhelm Reiter knew as well as 
himself, from having been left joint executor 
with the widow, and so, when the old man 
gave but a conditional assent, depending >on so 
strange and difficult an ultimatum, Carl's asto- 
nishment and vexation knew no bounds. The 
miller listened to the ardent representations of 
the young man with kindness — professed not 
the least objection to his prospects, and even 
encouraged him to the task, but— until Carl 
had won a game at chess of him, on equal 
terms, Lina was no bride for him. 

Poor Curl prayed — entreated of him to alter 
his determination, representing with all the 
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fiery impetuosity of his nature, the strength of 
their mutual attachment, and the misery he 

. would entail on Lina and himself by a length- 
ened separation : but arguments, expostulations, 
were of no avail. The old man mildly but 
firmly reiterated his fixed resolution, concluding 
the interview by saying : — 

" No, Carl, you cannot alter my resolve, so 
begin at once, lad ; and, if you love lina as 
you say, I shall quickly see it by the progress 
you make. You have plenty of talent, and, 
with ordinary application and care, ought soon 
to play as good a game as J do. Meanwhile, 
my dear ^y, do not think I am acting from 
sheer caprice. My reasons you shall some day 
know. You shall have every chance of success ; 
I will even give you regular lessons of instruc- 
tion, apart Kom our games — and to show you 
I really wish you to win her, I shall place no 
restrictions on your intercourse with Lina. 
Come as often as ever, and the faster you 
improve, the better I sha^l be pleased.'' 

It was really a hard task old Wilhelm had 
imposed on poor Carl, for be was known to be 
one of the best players in the whole district, 

' some said the venr best; and Carl had only 
lately learnt the first principles of the game 
from him. It interested him, as he said, but 
<n^y as an amusement; he had not patience or 
perseverance to study it scientifically, and now 
that his happiness depended on the progress 
he made in its mysteries, he almost hat^ it, 
as night after night he reluctantly pored over 
** the books,'' getting bewildered in the mazes 
of the difierent ^ openings" and theur variations, 
imtil he went to bed dreaming of undiscovered 
"gambits," impossible "mates," and "nine 
queens on the board." 

Spring came romid, and found Carl much 
advanced in the game of chess. He was now 
aiUe, as Wilhelm Reiter bad foreseen, to accept 
the "knight" only, and, even with that, won 
almost game £or game. StOl his improvement 
was more the resnlt of constant practice than 
of aindious inquiry into the science of the 
game. There was as yet little purpose or 
me^od in his play — ^little of that causality 
eharocteristic of the reflective mind ; but hope 
was dawning. He gradually overcame his 
distaste for the game, and began to see a higher 
meaning in it than mere amusement His 
o[^nent, faithful to his promise, took pains to 
teach him, showing the " why and because" of 
the best moves and their answers, occasionally 
making a brilliant, though unsound move, 
which quite upset Carl's combinations, and 
thmiy thoroughly analysing it, showing in a 
clear, ludd manner how a little cool reflection 
would have made it fatal to the player. 

The efiects of this valuable instruction soon 
became apparent Carl began to t\wk before 
he played, to calculate on contingencies, and 
look ahead for results, although stiTl somewhat 
impatient, easily daunted by an embarrassing 
or difficult position in his game, and apt to 
despur if the tide appeared at all against him. 
He fancied, too, that the more progress he 



made, the better the old man seemed to play 
also, which, of course, was the fact. There 
was yet much work to be done. 

It was pretty to watch the air of affectionate 
sympathy with which the sweet Lma would 
cheer and console her young lover after his 
constant defeats, as they sat together dnriDg 
the long evenings in the comfortable parlor of 
the mill. Now behind her father's chair, appa- 
rently intent on the game, but always watching 
for Carl's uplifted eye, to greet him with a 
smile of love and hope — ^now seating herself 
nearer her lover, her soft vbite hand stealing 
underneath the table, to reassure him by a 
fond pressure. And if Wilhelm Reiter saw 
anything of this, or fancied his pretty daughter 
stayed too long out in the night-air, as she 
closed the outer gate after Carl, he never said 
so, or placed the least restraint upon their 
intercourse, but really seemed desiit>us for the 
time when Carl could comply with the condi- 
tion, and claim his young bride. 

Thus the year rolled round, and hoary winter 
again wrapped the fields in his cold, white 
mantle. About this time, a lawsuit, which had 
long been pending between a neighboring 
farmer and a contractor in Berlin, rendered 
Carl's presence there as a witness indispensable, 
and, as at that season he could best be spared 
from fiirming operations, he intended to make 
a long stay in that capital. For this Carl bad 
another reason. Berlin had long been cele- 
brated throughout Europe for its chess-players, 
and he determined to avail himself to the 
utmost of their instructions. He had now 
become really fond of the game, and was fint 
acquiring the qualities of application and 
patience, so necessary to the successful proae- 
cution of any important undertakings. 

Perhaps Wilhelm Reiter guessed at this Ust 
motive, for he gave Carl a letter to an old fiiesd 
in Berlin, who had removed there firom — 
many years since, and with whom he bad 
fought many a doughty battle over the chess- 
board. 

Arriving in Berlin, Carl's first care was to 
deliver the letter from Wilhelm Reiter to hii 
old friend and comrade, Hans Koenig, who 
received him witli great kindness, and insisted 
upon Carl's staying with him while he remain- 
ed in the capital. The young man gladly 
accepted the invitation, which was of the great- 
est service to him, as being the means of in- 
troducing him U) the acquaintance of many 
fost-rate playeia and professors of the game, 
amongst others, the renowned Von der L — -^ 
one of the finest players in Europe. Th's 
talented master became much interested in 
Carl, from hearing of his task and its depen- 
dent prize, and took frequent opportunities ot 
imparting to him sound and valuable instruc- 
tion. Carl also frequented the cafes and en- 
gaged with players of his own calibre. This 
was of great service to him, for his frequent 
successes with these taught him how to fm 
his own strength, and to play with taorese^' 
reliance. He devoted his hours of leisuri 
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with unceasing application to mastering the 
more abstruse intricacies of "the wondrous 
game," and ever looked forward to the hour 
when he might again measure his strength 
with his task-master. 

After having spent nearly three months in 
Berlin, Carl now hastened to return home, and 
two days afterwards he again clasped his own 
dear lina to his heart. 

" That will do for to-day, Carl," said the 
old man, at the close of a tough game, which 
Carl had won with the least possible odds ; 
"you are indeed improved. lam afraid you 
are too much for me, even with the ' pawn and 
move* only. But come wer to-morrow evening, 
and we will try a game *even' for the first time. 
Heyday! you little jade!" exclaimed he, 
eatching the exulting smile that Lina directed 
towards her lover, as her father paid this gra- 
tifying and deserved tribute to the skill of his 
opponent ; " chuckling over your father's de- 
feat, eh? Come and kiss me directly; and 
don't think Carl has you yet, minx. Although," 
he added, with a half sigh, "I am almost 
afraid I shall lose you sooner than I expected." 

Wilhelm Reiter had indeed found Carl 
improved, not in his chess-playinif only, but 
his whole character seemed to have undergone 
a salutary change. From the hot-he^ed, 
thoughtless youth who had importuned him a 
year and a half ago, he had become a cautious, 
reflecting man. His mind had acquired firm- 
ness and vigor, and the want of selfreliance, 
once so apparent, no longer showed itself 
The probatwn had done its work. 

We will not fatigue the reader with the re- 
cord of the many hot battles which misued 
ere Carl triumphed. Doughty and more pro- 
tracted grew they, for the old man's pride 
became piqued to find]his opponent so close 
upon his heels, and he played with the utmost 
cantion, every game as yet resulting in his 
favor. But WiDielm Baiter was not tiie Pope. 
In a game where he was sweeping all before 
him, scattering combinations, and t^lng pieces 
&t a terrible rate, he made an inadvertent 
move, apparently a very strong one, and 
threatening to bring the partie to a speedy 
termination in his favor. Carl was sorely 
puzzled, and for a long time eould see no 
chance of escape. Suddenly his attention 
was riveted on a particular piece — ^he looked 
at its bearings, then again at the piece— could 
it be? His heart bounded, his eyes glanced — 
stop — ^yes — ^it is, it is— *" Checkmate in five 
moves by sacrificing queen," he shouted, al- 
most upsetting the board in his eagerness, 
as, unable to control himself, he sprang from 
the table, and hugged lina in his arms. 

"Donnerwetter," muttered the old man, 
hastily, "das Spiel ist verloren," and lost it 
was, sure enough, by the masterly series of 
coups Carl had discovered. He shook his 
head like a terrier which had laid hold of a 
hedge-hog by mistake, and didn't like it- 
pished and pshawed a little, but then gave in 



with a good grace, and laying down his huge 
meerschaum : — 

" Thou hast won her fairly, lad," said he, 
cordially. * "Lina, my child, come hither." 

The blushing, happy girl advanced, and 
taking her hand, the old man placed it in Carl's, 
saying : 

"Take her, my son, and may she prove 
the blessing to her husb'md she has ever been 
to her father ! And now, Carl, I think you 
have long ceased to do me injustice. If I 
read you aright, you conjecture my motives 
forimposiog such a trial on you. Is it not 
so, lad?" 

The young man made no answer, but the 
downcast eyes and the conscious flush on his 
cheek needed no interpreter. 

" I see you do, " continued Wilhelm Reiter. 
"It was the anxious wish of your father 
and myself that our only children should ce- 
ment by the bond of marriage the long and 
warm friendship existing between us (if, upon 
arrivmg at maturity, their feelmgs should be 
in unison), and when he was on his deathbed, 
I solemnly promised him to watch over you 
as my own son. I need not say how niuch 
my own feelings were interested in you. As 
you grew up, I marked with pleasure the mu- 
tual affection inoreaaing between you and my 
dear child, and de^gbtM to contemplate the 
prospect of fulfilling the dearest wish of your 
dead father and myself. I saw your many 
excellent qualities, but I also saw, Carl, much 
that gave me uneasmess in vour character — 
mve faults which threatened, if unchecked, to 
destroy all chances of domestic happiness, and 
such as I trembled to consign my child to the 
influence of. Generous and amiable you were 
— sincere, honorable, and temperate — a fhxgal 
liver, imd affectionate son. But, on the other 
hand, tiiere was a want of prudence and cau- 
tion; your unreflecting and pliable disposition 
allowed you to be acted upon too mucn by the 
judgment of others ; you bad no self-reliance ; 
more than all, you suffered yourself to be 
daunted by petty difficulties, for the want of 
energy and application to combat and overcome 
them. Nothing but a timely and severe 
schooling could eradicate these weaknesses, 
which, if left ' to themselves would have 
exercised a fatal influence over the busi- 
ness of life ; and, as I had found, by Ions ex- 
perience, the wonderfully salutary effect that p. 
studious application to any one mental pur- 
suit exercises over the whole mind, I deter- 
mined to subject you to a task which, I may 
say without vanity, required considerable per- 
severance, patience, and energy, to accomplish. 
You have nobly justified my expectation^ and 
I shall now have no anxiety in committing to 
your care the dearest treasure I have on earth. 
Take her," concluded the old man, with mois- 
tened eyes, "and may Heaven shower its 
blessings on you both !" 

Bright ana joyous was the summer mom 
when Carl led his lovely and loving bride to 
the home which should shelter them both 
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iinUl death. Many a year has passed away 
since then, adding tenfold prosperity and hap- 
piness to the farm fireside, and many a cheer- 
fall game between Wilhelm Reiter and Carl 
has enlivened the long winter evenmgs at the 
farm (for the old man has given up the mill, 
and resides entbelv with his darling Lina and 
her husband) ; and many, many a time, when 
patience and application have overcome certain 
difficulties, or cautionyforesight^ and calculation 
have brought about a desired result, has Carl 
mused pleasantly over "The Probation by 
Chess." ( Eliza Cook's Jour. - . 



THE CAMIKA-OBSCURA. 

A BUMDAT XORNIMO LBCTURS. 

Oh, Natubk ! ever wondroas, evernew. 
Whose magic varies with eadi paidiiff glanoe ; 
Thy oomnKm scenes are lovely as romance ; 

Thy dafly life a miracle most true. 
Ever awake, our senses to entrance. 

All thon dost tonch, a similar tonch can give. 
And all hecnme enchanted who tonch thee : 
Thy forms, that breathe in vital energy. 

Are of sneh power their very shadows live, 
TUXL Art partakes thine immOTtality. 

*Ti8 Sunday mom : a bright and lovely day ! 
Come, then, with me, and mark how Natora moves 
In the broad field of Christian faiths and loves ; 

And, in a minor, lit by her own ray. 
See how her smile all narrow fends reproves. 

Grey misty light the shadowy disk illnmes. 
Which sways and lurches like a deck, at sea ;— 
And oloods, fields, house tops, in confusion flee. 

Till the round plane a steady blank becomes. 
And all stand round in darkness, silently. . 

A mead appears, all bright with pasture green, 
Whoe moving miniatures of cattle graze : 
A Ulipntian herdsman loitering strays 

Across the delicately^pictured scene ;— 
And his dog follows— searches, lei^w, and plays. 

Now glides the disk ; a windmill from grey space 
Woriu threatening into view, with whirling arms. 
Whose fleeting shadow o*er the grass, alarms 

A group of children, coming near the place. 
Who pause— and watch the giant's dangerous charms ! 

The miller's wife in the trim garden stands. 
And trains the tangled honeysuckle bowers ; 
Then stoops.— Ah, see ! are those enchanted flowers. 

Which now she gathers in her tiny hands. 
And shakes them clear from recent spring-tidb showers? 

A promenade— with many a varied group : 
Ladies in undulating robes— young maids. 
Old men, and boys— all living, yet all shades ! 

And now a child comes with a rdling hoop ! 
Tis gone— 'tis here again— it nears- it fades ! 

Now, In a sandy bay upon the shore. 
Two lovers enter slowly ;— all unseen. 
As they believe— bending with tender mien- 
Hand clasping hand, and looks that tdl far more. 
While thus they pass, and gUde beyond the scene. 



A pier slides in !— the masons chip the stone. 
And near them stands a sun-burnt sailor-boy : 
A horse and cart, no largo* than a toy. 

Move onwards, while a distant kite t:i blown 
Among the clouds, and dances as in joy. 



The harbour, with the shipping ;— masts and spaiiw 
And miniatures of men, and boys in boats. 
Who row across ; and new all darkly floats 

Black smoke along the air— yon steamer roan ! 
But of her storm-song spdl-bound are the notes. 

Silence and wonder, darkness, and soil light. 
Surround us— fill us with their influence ; 
We feel strange pleasure, like a novel sense 

Derived from Art and Nature— Science, Sight— 
Which God permits, in His munificence. 

Glide onward, disk :— and now we're in the bay. 
With all its tossing billows, life, and foam ; 
A sea-gull soars above its briny home. 

Descending now, to swim amidst the spray ; 
Now rising, o'er the masts and eliffi to roam. 



Hither the steamer beats her noiseless way ! 

Real— yet silent, as 't were all a dream ! 

Men, engines, motion, colour-as we deem 
Proofs of reality— doth she display ^- 

Yet 'tis a picture passmg o'or a screen ! 

She steams along— her passengers we scan— 
She hoists a sail— she tacks— a very sprite 
Smiting the watons backward in her flight ; 

Her size, from stem to storn, not half a span I 
And thus she works h«r way beyond our sight. 

The lone sea-shore. The tide is coming in. 
And breaks in rows of silver-gushing waves. 
As silently as spirits rise from graves ! 

And all is rapture— with no earthly din,— 
Nor e'en a whisper from the hollow caves. 

Divine, bright solitude of soundless motion. 
Whose loam, Uke year on year, flows up the shun ! 
Imagination loves thee evermore. 

Bowing itself in this reflected ocean, 
God's slightest shadow truly to adore ! 

Again the sea-gull passes through the dcy— 
Dips in the surge, and beats her sparkling wings! 
Rises aloft in widening oval rings ! 

Down-slanting near dark rpoks, she now doth fly. 
And a white wavering line, soft gleaming, fling&^ 

Once more green meads, with cattle grazing round! 

A mimic (Mrbit have we traveised, fleet ! 

Are we awake ? This earth— these moving fee t - 
Seem perfect ; yet no odour, taste, touch, sound ! 

The real and the viaonary meet ! 

'Tis a new planet-surface we behold ! 
Our own— yet not our own— diminished— dumb s 
A world of dream-Hke coloured shadows oome-' 
And flpo— more exquisite than e'er was told 
' By pen or pencil ; yet they have no home. 

Their birth is from the darimess into light ; 
But into darkness when their forms return. 
For them no spheric installations bum- 
No glories treasured in the ecstatic night ; 
Poor pilgrims are they of earth's shows extern ! 

Not so, the substances that lend them life ; 
Not so, the human images that give 
These fleeting miniatures the means to live ; 

For we are bom with inward essence rife. 
Both substances and shadows to survive. 

[HonseboU Wirfi 
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I HAVE often noticed that almost every one 
has his own individual small economies — 
<»refui habits of saving fractions of pennies 
in some one peculiar direction — ^any dis- 
torbanee of which annoys him more than 
spending shillings or pounds on some real 
extravagance. An old gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who took the intelligence of the 
failure of a Joini-Stock Bank, in which some 
of his money was invested, with stoical 
mildness, worried his family all through a 
long suilimer*8 day, because one of them had 
torn (instead of cutting) out the written leaves 
of his now useless bank-book ; of course, the 
correspoiidin^ pages at the other end came 
out as welt; and this little unnecessary 
waste of paper (his private economy) ehafed 
him more than all the loss of his money. 
Envelopes fretted his soul terribly when they 
first came in; the only way in which he 
eould reconcile himself to such waste of his 
cherished article, was by patiently turning 
inside out all that were sent to him, and so 
making them serve again. Even now, though 
tamed by age, I see him casting wistful 
glances at his daughters when they send a 
whole instead of a half sheet of note-paper, 
with the three lines of acceptance to an in- 
vitation, written on only one of the sides. I 
am not above owning that I have this human 
weakness myself. String is my foible. My 
pockets get fall of little hanks of it, picked 
up and twisted together, ready for uses that 
never come. I am seriously annoyed if any 
one cuts the string of a parcel, instead of 
patiently and faithfully undoing it fold by 
fold. How people can bring themselves to 
nse Indian-rubber rings, which are a sort of 
deification of string, as lightly as they do, I 
cannot imagine. To me an Indian-rubber 
ring is a precious treasure. I have one which 
is not new; one that I picked up off the 
floor, nearly six years ago. I have really 
tried to use it; but my heart failed me, and 
I could not commit the extravagance. 

Small pieces of butter grieve others. They 
cannot attend to conversation, because of 
the annoyance occasioned by the habit which 
8ome people have of invariably taking more 
Matter than they want. Have you not seen 
the anxious look (almost mesmeric) which 
snch persons fix on the article? They would 
feel it a relief if they might bury it out of 
their sight, by popping it into their own 
mouths, and swallowing it down; and they 
Are really made happy if the person on whose 
plate it lies unused, suddenly breaks off a 
piece of toast (which he does not want at all) 
and eats up his butter. They think that this 
is not waste. 

Now Miss Matey Jenkyns was chary of 
candles. We had many devices to use as 
few as possible. In the winter afternoons 
she would sit knitting for two or three hours ; 
she eould do this in the dark, or by fire-light; 



and, when I asked if I might not ring for 
candles to finish stitching my wristbands, she 
toldf me to " keep blind-man's holiday." They 
were usually brought in with tea; but we 
only burnt one at a time. As we lived la 
constant preparation for a friend who might 
come in any evening (but who never did), it 
required some contrivance to keep our two 
candles of the same length, ready to be 
lighted, and to look as if we burnt two 
always. The candles took it in turns; and, 
whatever we might be talking about or doing, 
Miss Matey's eyes were habitually fixed upon 
the candle, ready to jump up and extinguish 
it, and to light the other before they had 
become too uneven in length to be restored 
to equality in the course of the evening. 

One night, I remember that this candle 
economy • particularly annoyed me. I had 
been very much tired of my compulsory 
''blind-man's holiday," especially as Miss 
Matey had fallen asleep, and' I aid not like 
to stir the fire, and run the risk of awakenmff 
her ; so I could not even sit on the rug, and 
scorch myself with sewing by firelight, ac- 
cording to my usual custom. I fancied Miss 
Matey must be dreaming of her early life; 
for she spoke one or two words, in her uneasy 
sleep, bearing reference to persons who were 
dead long before. When Martha brought in 
the lighted candle and tea, Miss Matey started 
into wakefulness, with a strange bewildered 
look around, as if we were not the people she 
expected to see about her. There was a little 
sad expression that shadowed her face as she 
recognised me; but immediately afterwards / 
she tried to give me her usual smile. All 
through tea-time, her talk ran upon the days 
of her childhood and youth. Perhaps this 
reminded her of the desirableness of looking 
over all the old family letters, and destroying 
such as ought not to be allowed to fall into 
the hands of strangers; for she had often 
spoken of the necessity of this task, but had 
always shrunk from it, with a timid dread of 
something painful. To-night, however, she 
rose up after tea, and went for them — ^in the 
dark; for she piqued herself on the precise 
neatness of al} her chamber arrangements, 
and used to look uneasily at me, when I 
lighted a bed-candle to go to another room 
for anything. When she returned, there was 
a faint, pleasant smell of Tonquin beans in 
the room. I had always noticed this scent 
about any of the things which had belonged 
to her mother ; and many of the letters were 
addressed to her — ^yellow bundles of love- 
letters, sixty or seventy years old. 

Miss Matey undid the packet with a sigh ; 
but she stifled it directly, as if it were 
hardly right to regret the flight of time, or 
of life either. We agreed to look them over 
separately, each taking a diflercnt letter out 
of the same bundle, and describing its con- 
tents to the other, before destroying it. I 
never knew what sad work the reading of 
old letters was before that evening, though I 
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could hardly tell why. The letters were as 
happy as letters could be — at least those early 
letters were. There was in them a vivid and 
intense sense of the present time, which 
seemed so strong and full as if it could never 
pass away, and as if the warm, living hearts 
that so expressed themselves could never die, 
and be as nothing to the sunny earth. I 
should have felt less melancholy, I believe, if 
the letters had been more so. I saw the tears 
quietly stealing down the well-worn furrows 
of Miss Matcy's cheeks, and her spectacles 
often wanted wiping. I trusted at last that 
she would light the other candle, for my own 
eyes were rather dim, and I wanted more 
light to see the pale, faded ink ; but no — even 
through her tears, she saw and remembered 
her little economical ways. 

The earliest set of letters were two bundles 
tied together, and ticketed (in Miss Jenkyns's 
handwriting), " Letters interchanged between 
my ever-honoured father and my dearly- 
beloved mother, prior to their marriage, m 
July, 1764." I should guess that the Rector 
of Cranford was about twenty-seven years 
of age when he wrote those letters; and Miss 
Matey told me that her mother was just 
eighteen at the time of her wedding. With 
my idea of the Rector, derived from a picture 
in the dining parlour, stiff and stately, in a huge 
full-bottomed wig, with gown, cassock, and 
bands, and his hand upon a copy of the only 
sermon he ever published, — it was strange to 
read these letters. They were full of eager, 
passionate ardour; short homely sentences, 
right fresh from the heart; (very different 
from the grand Latinised, Johnsonian style 
of the printed sermon, preached before some 
Judge at Assize time.) His letters were a 
curious contrast to those of his girl-bride. 
She was evidently rather annoyed at his 
demands upon her for expressions of love, 
and could not quite understand what he 
meant by repeating the same thing over in 
so many different ways; but what she was 
quite clear about was her longing for a white 
"Paduasay," — whatever that might be; and 
six or seven letters were principally occupied in 
asking her lover to use his influence with her 
parents (who evidently kept her in good 
order) to obtain this or that article of dress, 
more especially the white "Paduasay." He 
cared nothing how she was dressed ; she was 
always lovely enough for him, as he took 
pains to assure her, when she begged him to 
express in his answers a predilection for 
particular pieces of finery, in order that she 
might show what he said to her parents. 
But at length he seemed to find out that 
she would not be married till she had a 
^ trousseau " to her mind ; and then he sent 
her a letter, which had evidently accompanied 
a whole box full of finery, and in which he 
requested that she might be dressed in every- 
thing her heart desired. This was the first 
letter, ticketed in a frail, delicate hand, 
••From my dearest John." Shortly after- 



wards they were married, — ^I suppose, from 
the intermission in their correspondence. 

"We must burn them, I think," said Ifias 
Matey, looking doubtfully at me. " No one 
will cartf for them when I am gone." And 
one by one she dropped tiiem into the middle 
of the fire; watching each blaze up, die 
out, and rise away, in faint, white, ghostiy 
semblance, up the chimney, before she gate 
up another to the same fate. The room was 
light enough now; but I, like her, wasfiuei- 
nated into watching the destruction of those 
letters, into which the honest warmth of a 
manly heart had been poured forth. 

The next letter, likewise docketed by Miss 
Jenkyns, was endorsed, "Letter of picas 
congratulation and exhortation fh)m my 
venerable grandfather to my mother, on ocea- 
sion of my own birth. Also some praetieal 
remarks on the desirability of keeping warm 
the extremities of infants, from my excellent 
grandmother." 

The first part was, indeed, a severe and 
forcible picture of the responsibilkies of 
mothers, and a warning against the evils that 
were in the world, and lying in ghastly wait 
for the little baby of two days old. His wife 
did not write, said the old gentleman, be- 
cause he had forbidden it, she being indisposed 
with a sprained ancle, which (he said) quite 
incapacitated her from holding a pen. How- 
ever, at the foot of the page was a small " T. o.," 
and on turning it over, sure enough there 
was a letter to "my dear, dearest Molly," 
begging her, when she left her room, what- 
ever she did, to go up staiis before going 
doton; and telling her to wrap her h^hfs 
feet up in flannel, and keep it warm by the 
fire, although it was summer, for babies were 
so tender. 

It was pretty to see from the letters, which 
were evidently exchanged with some fre- 
quency between the young mother and the 
grandmother, how the girlish vanity was 
being weeded out of her heart by love for 
her baby. The white "Paduasay" figured 
again in the letters, with almost as much 
vigour as before. In one, it was beins^ made 
into a christening cloak for the baby. R 
decked it when it went with its parents to 
spend a day or two at Arley Hall. It added 
to its charms when it was " the prettiest 
little baby that ever was seen. Dear mother, 
I wish you could see her! Without any 
parshality, I do think she wilt grow up a 
regular bewty!" I thought of Miss Jen- 
kyns, grey, withered, and wrinkled; and I 
wondered if her mother had known her in 
the courts of heaven ; and then I knew that 
she had, and that they stood there in imgelic 
guise. 

There was a great gap before any of the 
rector's letters appeared. And then his 
wifb had changed her mode of endorsenent, 
It was no longer from " My dearest John; ** it 
was from "My honoured Husband." The 
letters were written on occasion of the publi- 
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cation of the same Sermon which was repre- 
sented in the picture. The preaching before 
"My Lord Judge," and the "publishing by 
request," was evidently the culminating 
point— the event, of his life. It had been 
necessary for him to go up to London to 
auperintend it through the press. Many 
friends had to be called upon, and consulted, 
before he could decide on any printer fit for 
so onerous a task; and at length it was 
arranged that J. and J. Rivingtons were to 
have the honourable responsibility. The 
worthy rector seemed to be strung up . by 
the occasion to a high litenury pitch, for he 
could hardly write a letter to his wife without 
cropping out into Latin. I remember the 
«id of one of his letters ran thus: — "I shall 
ever hold the virtuous qualities of my Molly 
in remembrance, dum memor ipse meiy dum 
spiritus regit artus^^ which, considering that 
the English of his correspondent was some- 
times at fault in grammar, and often in 
spelling, might be taken as a proof of how 
much he "idealised" his Molly; and, as 
Miss Jenkyns used to say, "People talk a 
great deal about idealising nowadays, what- 
ever that may mean." But this was nothing 
to a fit of writing classical poetry, which soon 
seized him ; in which his Molly figured away 
as " Maria ; " the letter containing the carmen 
was endorsed by her, "Hebrew verses sent 
me by my honoured husband. I thowt to 
have had a letter about killing the pig, 
hut must wait. Mem., to send the poetry to 
Sir Peter Arley, as my husband desires." 
And in a post-scriptum note in his hand- 
writing, it was stated that the Ode had ap- 
peared in the Gentleman's Magazine, Decem- 
her, 1772. Her letters back to her husband 
(treasured as fondly by him as if they had 
been M. T. Ciceronis Epistolae) were more 
satisfactory to an absent husband and father, 
than his could ever have been to her. She 
told him how Deborah sewed her seam very 
neatly every day, and read to her in the 
books he had set her ; how she was a very 
"forrard," good child, but toould ask ques- 
tions her mothjer could not answer ; but how 
she did not let herself down by saying she 
did not know, but took to stirring the fire, 
or sendmg the " forrard " child on an errand. 
*»tey was now the mother's darling, and 
promised (like her sister at her age) to be a 
gi^at beauty. I was reading this aloud to Miss 
Matey, who smiled and sighed a little at the 
hope, so fondly expressed, that " little Matey 
Diight not be vain, even if she were a beauty." 

** I bad very pretty hair, my dear," said 
Miss MaUlda; "and not a bad mouth." 
And I saw her soon afterwards adjust her 
cap and draw herself up. 

But to return to Mrs. Jenkyus's letters. 
She told her husband about the poor in the 
parish; what homely domestic medicines 
she had administered; what kitchen physic 
she had sent. She had evidently held his 
^u^easnre as a rod in pickle over the heads 



of all the ne'er-do-wells. She asked for his 
directions about the cows and pigs ; and did 
not always obtain them, as I have shown 
before. 

The kind old grandfather was dead, when 
a little boy was bom, soon after the publica- 
tion of the Sermon ; but there was another 
letter of exhortation from the grandfather, 
more stringent and admonitory than ever, 
now that there was a boy to be guarded from 
the snares of the world. He described all 
the various sins into which men might fall, 
until I wondered how any man ever came to 
a natural death. The gallows seemed as if it 
must have been the termination of the lives 
of most of the grandfiM;her's friends and ac- 
quaintance ; and I was not surprised at the 
way in which he spoke of this life being "a 
vale of tears." 

It seemed curious that I should never have 
heard of this brother before ; but I concluded 
that he had died young: or else surely his 
name would have been alluded to by his 
sisters. By-and-bye we came to packets of 
Miss Jenkyns's letters. These, Miss Matey 
did regret to burn. She said all the others 
had been only interesting to those who loved 
the writers; and that it seemed as if it 
would have hurt her to allow them to fall 
into the hands of strangers, who had not 
known her dear mother, and how good she 
was, although she did not always spell quite 
in the modern fashion ; but Deborah's letters 
were so very superior! Any one might 
profit by reading them. It was a long time 
since she had read Mrs. Chapone, but she 
knew she used to think that Deborah could 
have said the same things quite as well ; and 
as for Mrs. Carter! people thought a deal 
of her letters, just because she had written 
Epictetus, but she was quite sure Deborah 
would never have made use of such a 
common expression as *' I canna be fashed ! " 

Miss Matey did grudge burning these 
letters, it was evident. She would not let 
them be carelessly, passed over with any quiet 
reading, and skipping, to myself. She took 
them from me, and even lighted the second 
candle in order to read them aloud with a 
proper emphasis, and without stumbling over 
the big words. Oh dear ! how I wanted facts 
instead of reflections, before those letters were 
concluded ! They lasted us two nights ; and 
I won't deny that I made use of the time to 
think of many other things, and yet I was 
always at my post at the end of each sentence. 
The rector's letters, and those of his wife and 
mother-in-law, had all been tolerably short 
and pithy, written in a straight hand, with 
the lines ver^ close together. Sometimes the 
whole letter was contained on a mere scrap of 
paper. The paper was very yellow, and the 
ink very brown; some of the sheets were (aa 
Miss Matey made me observe) the ' old 
original Post, with the stamp in the corner, 
representing a post-boy riding for life and 
twanging his horn. The letters of Mrs. Jen* 
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kyns and her mother were fastened with a 

great round red wafer ; for it was before Miss 
dgeworth's " Patronage" had banished wafers 
^ fi*om polite society. It was evident, from the 
tenor of what was said, that franks were in 
great request, and were even used as a means of 
paying debts by needy Members of Parlia- 
ment The rector sealed his epistles with an 
immense coat of arms, and showed by the care 
with which he had performed the ceremony,, 
that he expected they should be cut open, not 
broken by any thoughtless or impatient hand. 
Now, Miss Jenkyns's letters were of a later 
^ate in form and writing. She wrote on the 
square sheets which we have learned to call 
old-fashioned. Her hand was admirably cal- 
culated, together with her use of many- 
syllabled words, to fill up a sheet, and then 
came the pride and delight of crossing. Poor 
Miss M(itey got sadly puzzled with this, for 
the words gathered size like snow-balls, and 
towards the end of her letter, Miss Jenkyns 
used to become quite sesquipedalian. In 
one to her father, slightly theological and con- 
troversial in its tone, she had spoken of Herod, 
Tetrach of Idumea. Miss Matey read it 
" Herod Petrach of Etruria9," and was just as 
well pleased as if she had been right. I can't 
quite remember the date, but I think it was 
in 1806 that Miss Jenkyns wrote the longest 
series of letters ; on occasion of her absence 
on a visit to some friends near Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. These friends were intimate 
with the commandant of the garrison there, 
and heard from him of all the preparations 
that were being made to repel the invasion of 
Buonaparte, which some people imagined 
might take place at the mouth of the Tyne. 
Miss Jenkyns was evidently very much 
alarmed ; and the first part of her letters was 
often written in pretty intelligible English, con- 
veying particulars of the preparations which 
were made in the family with whom she was 
residing agamst the dreaded event; the 
bundles of clothes that were packed up ready 
for flight to Alston Moor (a wild hilly piece 
of ground between Northumberland and 
Cumberland) ; the signal that was to be given 
for this flight, and for the simultaneous turn- 
m^ out of the volunteers under arms ; which 
said signal was to consist (if I remember 
rightly) in ringing the church bells in a par- 
ticular and ominous manner. This warning 
summons was actually given, one day, when 
Miss Jenkyns and her hosts were at a dinner- 
party in Newcastle (not a very wise proceed- 
ing, if there be any truth in the moral attached 
to the fable of the Boy and the Wolf; but so 
it was,) and Miss Jenkyns, hardly recovered 
from her fright, wrote the next day to 
describe the sound, the breathless shock, the 
hurry and alarm; and then, taking breath, 
she added, " How trivial, my dear father, do 
all our apprehensions of the last evening 
appear, at the present moment, to calm and 
inquiring minds ! " And here Miss Matey 
broke im with — ** But, indeed, my dear, they 



were not at all trivial or trifling at the time. 
I know I used to wake up in the night many 
a time, and think I heani the' tramp of the 
French entering Cranford. My mother has 
sat by my bed half a night through, holding 
my hand and comfortmg me; and many 
people talked of hiding themselves in the salt- 
mines ; — and meat would have kept capitally 
down there, only perhaps we should have 
been thirsty. And my father preached a 
whole set of sermons on the occasion ; one set 
m the mornings, all about David and Goliath, 
to spirit up the people to fighting with spades 
or bricks, if need were; and the other set 
in the afternoon, proving that Napoleon 
(that was another name for Bony, as we used 
to call him) was all the same as Apollyon and 
Abaddon. I remember, my father rather 
thought he should be asked to print this last 
set ; but the parish had, perhaps, had enough 
of them with hearing." 

Peter Marmaduke Arley Jenkyns, ("poor 
Peter ! ** as Miss Matey began to call him) 
was at school at Shrewsbury by this time. 
The rector took up his pen and rubbed up 
his Latin, once more, to correspond with his 
boy. It was very clear that the lad's were 
what are called show-letters. They were of 
a highly mental description, giving an account 
of his 'studies, and his intellectual hopes of 
various kinds, with an occasional quotation 
from the classics; but, now and then, the 
animal nature broke out in such a little sen- 
tence as this, evidently written in a tremblmg 
hurry, after the letter had been inspected: 
" Mother, dear, do send me a cake, and put 
plenty of citron in." The " mother, dear,** 
probably answered her boy in the form of 
cakes and "goody," for tiiere were none of 
her letters among this set; but a whole col- 
lection of the rector's, to whom the Latin in 
his boy's letters was like a trumpet to the old 
war-horse. I do not know much about Latin, 
certainly, and it is, perhaps, an ornamental 
language; but not very useful, I think— -at 
least to judge from the bits I remember oat « 
of the rector's letters^ One was: "You 
have not got that town in your map of Ire- 
land ; but Bonus Bemardus non videt onmiOi 
as the Proverbia say." Presently it became 
very evident that "poor Peter" got himself 
into many scrapes. There were letters of 
stilted penitence to his father, for some wrong- 
doing; and, among them all, was a badly- 
written, badly-sealed, badly-durected, blotted 
note — ^"My dear, dear, dear, dearest mother 
I viill be a better boy — ^I will, indeed; but 
don't, please, be ill for me ; I am not worth it ; 
but I will be good, darling mother." 

Miss Matey could not speak for crying,; 
after she had. read this note. She gave it 
me in silence, and then got up and took it 
her sacred recesses in her own room, for fei 
by any chance, it might get burnt "Poo: 
Peter," she said ; " he was always in scrapesj 
he was too easy. They led him wrong, 
then left him in the lurch. But he was t< 
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fond of mischief. He could never resist a 
joke. Poor Peter ! " 

Poor Peter's career lay before him rather 
pletsantly mapped out by kind frieuds, but 
Bonus Bemardus rum videt omnia, m this map 
too. He was to win honours at Shrewsbury 
School, and carry them thick to Cambridge, 
and after that, a living awaited him, the gift 
of his godfather. Sir Peter Arley. Poor Peter !• 
his lot in life was very different to what his 
friends had hoped and planned. Miss Matey 
told me all about it, and I think it was a relief 
to her when she had don6 so. He was the 
darling of his mother, who seemed to dote on 
all her children, though she was, perhaps, a 
little afraid of Deborah's superior acquire- 
ments. Deborah was the favourite of her father, 
and when Peter disappointed him, she became 
his pride. The sole honor Peter brought 
away from Shrewsbury, was the reputation of 
being the best good fellow that ever was, and of 
being the captain of the school in the art of 
practical joking. His father was disappointed, 
bat set about remedying the matter in a 
manly way. He could not afford to send 
Peter to read with any tutor, but he could 
read with him himself; and Miss Matey told 
me much of the awful preparations in the 
way of dictionaries and lexicons that were 
made in her father's study the morning 
Peter began. 

" My poor mother ! " said she. " I remem- 
ber how she used to stand in the hall, just 
near enough to the study-door to catch the 
tone of my father's voice. I could tell, in a 
moment, if all was going right, by her ^e. 
And it did go right for a long time." 

"What went wrong at last?" said I. 
** That tiresome Latin, I dare say." 

'' No ! it was not the Latin. Peter was in 
high favour with my father, for he worked 
up well for him. But he seemed to think 
that the Cranford people might be joked 
about, and made fun of, and they did not like 
it; nobody does. He was always hoaxing 
them ; * hoaxing ' is not a pretty word, my dear, 
and I hope you won't tell your father f used 
it, for I should not like him to think that I 
was not choice in my language, after living 
with such a woman as Deborah. And be sure 
you never use it yourself. I don't know how 
it slipped out of mv mouth, except it was that 
I was thinking of poor Peter, and it was 
always his expression. But he was a very 
gentlemanly boy in many things. He was 
Bke dear Captain Brown in ^ways being 
ready to help any old person or a child. Still, 
he did like joking and making fun ; and he 
seemed to think the old ladies in Cranford 
would believe anything. There were many 
old ladies living here then ; we are principally 

I ladies now, I know ; but we are not so old as 
the ladies used to be when I was a girl. I 
t4 could laugh to think of some of Peter's jokes. 
\ Ko ! my dear, I won't tell you of them, be- 
eanse they might not shock you as they 
^ought to do; and they were very shocking. 



He even took in my father once, by dressing 
himself up as a lady who was passing through 
the town and wished to see the Rector of 
Cranford, * who had published that admirable 
Assize Sermon.' Peter said, he was awfully 
frightened himself when he saw how my 
father took it all in, and even offered to copy 
out all his Napoleon Buonaparte sermons for 
her — him, I mean — ^no, her, for Peter was a 
lady then. He told me he was more terrified 
than he ever was before, all the time my 
father was speaking. He did not think my 
father would have believed him ; and yet if 
he had not, it would have been a sad thing 
for Peter. As it was, he was none so glad of 
it, for my father kept him hard at work copy- 
ing out all those twelve Buonaparte sermons 
for the lady — that was for Peter himself, you 
know. He was the lady. And once when 
he wanted to go fishing, Peter said, ' Confound 
the woman ! '-—very bad language, my dear ; 
but Peter was not always so guardea as he 
should have been; but my father was so 
angry with him, it nearly frightened me out 
of my wits ; and yet I could hardly keep from 
laughing at the little curtsies Peter kept 
making, quite slyly, whenever my father 
spoke of the lady's excellent taste and sound 
discrimination." 

"Did Miss Jenkyns know of these tricks?" 
said L 

"Oh no! Deborah would have been too 
much shocked. No! no one knew but L 
I wish I had always known of Peter's plans; 
but sometimes hp did not tell me. He used 
to say the old ladies in the town wanted 
something to talk about; but I don't think 
they did. They had the St. James's Chroni- 
cle three times a^week, just as we have now, 
— the very same advantages we have, and we 
have plenty to say; and I remember the 
clacking noise there always was when some 
of the ladies got together. But, probably, 
school-boys talk more than ladies. At last 
there was a terrible sad thing happened." 
Miss Matey got up, went to the door, and 
opened it ; no one was there. She rang the 
bell for Martha; and when Martha came, her 
mistress teld her to go for eggs to a farm at 
the other end of the town. 

"I will lock the door after you, Martha. 
You are not afraid to go, are you ? " 

"No, Ma'am, not at all; Jem Heam wHl 
be only too proud to go with me." 

Miss Matey drew herself up, and, as soon 
as we were alone, she wished that Martha 
had more maidenly reserve. 

" We '11 put out the candle, my dear. We 
can talk just as well by fire-light, you know. 
There ! well ! you see, Deborah had gone 
from home for a fortnight or so ; it was a 
very still quiet day, I remember, overhead ; 
and the lilacs were all in flower, so I suppose 
it was spring. My father had gone out to 
see some sick people in the parish ; I recollect 
seeing him leave the house, with his wig and 
shovel-hat, and cane. What possessed our 
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poor Peter, I don't know ; he had the sweet- 
est temper, and yet he always seemed to like 
to plagae Deborah. She never laughed at 
his jokes, imd thought him ungenteel, and 
not carefal enough about improving his 
mind ; and that vexed him. 

'^ Well ! he went to her room, it seems, and 
dressed himself in her old gown, and shawl, 
and bonnet; just the things she used to wear 
in Cranford, and was known by everywhere; 
and he made the pillow into a little — ^you are 
sure you looked the door, my dear, for I should 
not like any one to hear—- into — into^-a little 
baby, with white long clothes. It was only, 
aa he told me afterwards, to make something 
to talk about in the town : he never thought 
of it as affectin? Deborah. And he went and 
walked up and down in the Filbert walk, just 
half hidden by the rails, and half seen ; and 
he cuddled his pillow, just like a baby ; and 
talked to it all the nonsense people do. Oh 
dear! and my father came stepping stately 
up the street, as he always did; and what 
should he see but a little black crowd of 
people — I dare say as many as twenty — all 
peeping through his garden rails. So he 
thought, at first, they were onlv looking at a 
new rhododendron that was in luU bloom, and 
that he was very proud of; and he walked 
slower, that they might have more time to 
admire. And he wondered if he could make 
out a sermon from the occasion, and thought, 
perhaps, there was some relation between the 
rhododendrons and the lilies of the field. My 
poor father! When he came nearer, he 
began to wonder that they did not see him ; 
but their heads were all so close together, 
peeping and peeping ! My father was amongst 
them, meaning, he said, to ask them to walk 
into the garden with him, and admire the 
beautiful vegetable production, when-^oh, my 
dear ! I tremble to think of it, he looked 
through the rails himself, and saw — I don't 
know what he thought he saw, but old Clare 
told me his face went quite grey-white with 
anger, and his eyes blazed out under his 
frowning black brows ; and he spoke out — oh, 
so terribly! and bade them all stop where 
they were — ^not one of them to go, not one 
to stir a step; and, swift as light, he was 
in at the garden door, and down the Filbert 
walk, and seized hold of poor Peter, and tore 
his clothes off his back — ^bonnet, shawl, gown, 
and all — and threw the pillow ameng the 
people over the railings: and then he was 
very, very angry indeed ; and before all the 
people he Whed up his cane, and flogged 
Peter! My dear! that boy's trick, on that 
sunny day, when all seemed going straight 
and well, broke ray mother's heart, and 
chansred my father for life. It did, indeed. 
Old Clare said, Peter looked as white as my 
father; and stood as still as a statue to be 
flogged ; and my father struck hard ! When 
my father stopped to take breath, Peter said 
*Have you done enough, Sir]' quite hoarsely, 
and still standing quite quiet. I don't know 



what my father said-~or if he said anything. 
But old Clare said, Peter turned to where the 
people outside the railing were and made 
them a low bow, as grand and as grave as 
any gentleman; and then walked slowly mto 
the house. I was in the store-room, helping 
my mother to make cowslip-wine. I cannot 
abide the wine now, nor the scent of the 
flowers ; they turn me sick and faint, as they 
did that day, when Peter came in, lookhig as 
haughty as any man — indeed, looking like a 
man, not like a boy. ' Mother ! ' he said, 
' I am come to say, €rod bless you for ever.' 
I saw his lips quiver, as he spoke; and I 
think he durst not say anything more loving, 
for the purpose that was in hit heart S& 
looked at him n^her frightened, and woOf 
dering, and asked him what was to do ? He 
did not smile or speak, but put his arms 
round her, and kissed her as if he did not 
know how to leave off; and before she could 
speak again, he was gone. We talked it over, 
and could not understand it, and she bade 
me go and seek my father, and ask what it 
was all about I found him walking up and 
down, looking very highly displeased. 

" ' Tell your mother I have flogged Petff, 
and that he richly deserved it' 

" I durst not ask any more questions. When 
I told my mother, she sat down, quite faint, 
for a minute. I remember, a few days after, 
I saw the poor, withered cowslip-flowers 
thrown out to the leaf-heap, to decay and die 
there. There was no making of cowslip-wine 
that year at the Rectory, nor, indeed, ever 
after. Presently my mother went to my 
father. I know I thought of Queen Esther 
and King Ahasuerus; for my mother was 
very pretty and delicate-looking, and my 
father looked as terrible as King Ahasuerus. 
Some time after, they came out together; and 
then my mother told me what had happened, 
and that she was going up to Peter's room, 
at my father's desire— though she was not to 
tell Peter this — to talk the matter over with 
him. But no Peter was there. We looked 
over the house ; no Peter was there ! Even 
my father, who had not liked to join in the 
search at first, helped us before long. The 
Rectory was a very old house : steps up into 
a room ; steps down into a room, all through. 
At first, my mother went calling low and 
soft — as if to reassure the poor boy — ^ Peter 1 
Peter, dear! its only 4ne;' but, by-and- 
bye, as the servants came back from the 
errands my father had sent them, in dif' 
ferent directions, to find where Peter was— 
as we found he was not in the garden, nor the 
hayloft, nor anywhere about--my inother*8 
cry grew louder and wilder — * Peter ! Peter, 
my darling ! where are you ? ' for then she 
felt and understood that that long kiss meant 
some sad kind of * good-bye.' l%e afternoon 
went on, my mother never resting, but seeking 
again and again in every possible place tiuU 
had been looked into twenty times before; 
nay, that she had looked into over and over 
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again herself. My father sat with his head 
in his hands, not speaking, except when his 
messengers came in, bringing no tidings: 
ihsa he lifted up his face so strong and ^, 
and told them to go again in some new di- 
rection. My mother kept passing from room 
to room, in and out of the house, moving 
noiselessly, but never ceasicg. Neither she 
nor my father dnrst leave the house, which 
was the meeting-place for all the messengers. 
At last (and it was nearly dark), my father 
rose up. He took hold of my mother's arm, 
as she came with wild, sad pace, through one 
door, and quickly towards another. She 
started at the touch of his hand, for she had 
forgotten all in the world but Peter. 

«' ' Molly ! ' said he, < I did not thmk all this 
would happen.' He looked into her &oe fcr 
comfort — her poor face, all wild and white ; 
for neither she nor my father had dared to 
acknowledge — ^much less act upon — ^the terror 
Uiat was in their hearts, lest Peter should 
have made away with himself. My father 
saw no conscious look in his wife's hot, dreary 
eyesyimd he missed the sympathy that she 
had always been ready to give him, strong 
man as he wasj and at the dumb despair in 
her face, his tears began to flow. But when 
she saw this, a gentle sorrow came over her 
countenance, and she said, * Dearest John! 
don't cry ; come with me, and we 'J I find him,' 
almost as cheerfully as if she knew where he 
was ; and she took my father's great hand 
in her little soft one, and led him along, the 
tears dropping, as he walked on that same 
unceasing, weary walk, from room to room, 
through house and garden. Oh! how I 
wished for Deborah! I had no time for 
crying, for now all seemed to depend on me. 
I wrote for Deborah to come home. I sent 
a message privately to that same Mr. Hol- 
brook's house — ^poor Mr. Holbrook! — you 
know who I mean. I don't mean I sent a 
message to him, but I sent one that I could 
trust, to know if Peter was at his house. For 
at one time Mr. Holbrook was an occasional 
visitor at the Rectory — ^you know he was 
Miss Pole's cousin — and he had been very 
kind to Peter, and taught him how to fish — 
he was very kind to everybody, and I thought 
Peter might have gone off there. But Mr. 
Holbrook was from home, and Peter had 
never been seen. It was night now; but 
the doors were all wide open, and my father 
and mother walked on and on ; it was more 
than an hour since he had joined her, and I 
don't believe they had ever spoken all that 
time. I was getting the pariour fire lighted, 
and one of the servants was preparing tea, 
for I wanted them to have something to eat 
and drink and warm them, when old Clare 
asked to speak to me. 

" * I have borrowed the nets from the weir. 
Miss Matey. Shall we drag the ponds to- 
night, or wait for the morning V 

** I remember staring in his face to gather 
his meaning; and when I did, I laughed out 



loud. The horror of that new thouglit— our 
bright, darling Peter, cold, and stark, and 
dead! I remember the ring of my own 
laugh now. 

" The next day Deborah was at home before 
I was myself again. She would not have 
been so weak to give way as I had done ; but 
my screams (my horrible laughter had ended 
in crying) had roused'my sweet dear mother, 
who^e poor wandering wits were called back 
and collected, as soon as a child needed her 
care. She and Deborah sat by my bedside ; 
I knew by the looks of each that there had 
been no news of Peter — ^no awful, ghastly 
news, which was what I most had dreaded in 
my dull state between sleeping and waken- 
ing. The same result of all the searching had 
brought something of the same relief to my 
mother, to whom, I am sure, the thought 
that Peter might even then be hanging dead in 
some of the familiar home places, hiul caused 
that never-ending walk of yesterday. Her sofb 
eyes never were the same again after that; 
they had always a restless, craving look, as if 
seeking for what they could not find. Oh ! 
it was an awful time; coming down like a 
thunderbolt on the still sunny day, when the 
lilacs were all in bloom." 

" Where was Mr. Peter?" said L 

" He had made his way to Liverpool ; and 
there was war then; and some of the king's 
ships lay ofi* the mouth of the Mersey ; and 
they were only too glad to have a fine likely 
boy such as him (five foot nine he was) come 
to offer himself. The captain wrote to my 
father, and Peter wrote to my mother. Stay I 
those letters will be somewhere here." 

We lighted the candle, and found the cap- 
tain's letter, and Peter's too. And we also 
found a little simple begging-letter from 
Mrs. Jenkyns to Peter, addressed to him at 
the house of an old schoolfellow, whither 
she fancied he might have gone. They had 
returned it unopened; and unopened it had 
remained ever since, having been inadver- 
tently put by among the other letters of that 
time. This is it: — 

" My dearest Peter, 

" You did not think we should be so 
sorry as we are, I know, or you would never 
have gone away. You are too good. Your 
father sits and sighs till my heart aehes to 
hear him. He cannot hold up his head for 
grief; and yet he only did what he thought 
was right. Perhaps he has been too severe, 
and perhaps I have not been kind enough; 
but God knows how we love you, my dear 
only boy. Dor looks so sorry you are gone. 
Come bick, and make us happy, who love you 
so much. I knmo you will come back." 

But Peter never came back. That spring 
day was the last time he ever saw father or 
mother. The writer of the letter — the last 
— ^the only person who had ever seen what 
was written in it, was dead long ago — and I, 
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a stranger, not born at the time when this 
occurrence took place, was the one to open it. 

The captain's letter summoned the father 
and mother to Liverpool instantly, if they 
wished to see their boy ; and by some of the 
wild chances of life, the captain's letter had 
been detained somewhere, somehow. Miss 
Matey went on: — "And it was race-time, 
and all the post-horses at Cranford were 
gone to the races; but my father and mother 
set off in our own gig, — and, oh ! my dear, 
they were too late — the ship was gone. And 
now read Peter's letter to my mother." 

It was full of love, and sorrow, and pride 
in his new profession, and a sore sense of his 
disgrace in the eyes of the people at Cranford ; 
but ending with a passionate entreaty that 
she would come and see him before he left the 
Mersey: — ^" Mother! we may go into battle. I 
hope we shall, and Hck those French ; but I 
must see you again before that time!" 

*' And she was too late," said Miss Matey ; 
"too late!" 

We sat in silence, pondering on the full 
meaninff of those sad, sad words. At length 
I asked Miss Matey to tell me how her 
mother bore it. 

"Oh!" she said, "she was patience itself. 
She had never been strong, and this weakened 
her terribly. My father used to sit looking 
at her: far more sad than she was. He 
seemed as if he could look at nothing else 
when she was by ; and he was so humble, — 
so very gentle, now. He would, perhaps, 
speak in his old way — ^laying down the law, 
as it were-— and then, in a minute or two, he 
would come round and put his hand on our 
shoulders, and ask us in a low voice if he 
had said anything to hurt us? I did not 
wonder at his speaking so to Deborah, for 
she was so clever; but I could not bear to 
hear him talking so to me. 

" But, you see, he saw what we did not — 
that it was killing my mother. Yes ! killing 
her — (put out the candle, my dear! I can 
talk better in the dark) — for she was but a 
frail woman, and ill fitted to stand the fright 
and shock she had gone through; and she 
would smile at him, and comfort him, not in 
words, but in her looks and tones, which 
were always cheerful when he was there. 
And she would speak of how she thought 
Peter stood a good chance of being admiral 
very soon — he was so brave and clever ; and 
how she thought of seeing him in his navy 
uniform, and what sort of hats admirals 
wore, and how much more fit he was to be 
a sailor than a clergyman; and all in that 
way, just to make my father think she was 
quite glad of what came of that unlucky 
morning's work, and the flogging, which was 
always in his mind, as we ^ali knew. But, 
oh, my dear! the bitter, bitter crpng she 
had when she was alone; — and at last, as 
she grew weaker, she could not keep her 
tears in, when Deborah or me was by, and 
^ould give us message after message for 



Peter, — (his ship had gone to the Mediter- 
ranean, or somewhere down there, and then 
he was ordered ofi* to India, and there was no 
overland route then) ; — ^but she still said 
that no one knew where their death lay in 
wait, and that we were not to think hers 
was near. We did not think it, but we knew 
it, as we saw her fading away. 

" Well, my dear, it's very foolish of me, I 
know, when in all likelihood I am so near 
seeing her again." But Miss Matey was 
not foolish, poor dear thing ! 

" And only think, love ! the very day after 
her death — ^for she did not live quite a twelve- 
month after Peter went away--the very day 
after— came a parcel for her from Indiar- 
from her poor boy. It was a large, soft, white 
India shawl, with just a little narrow border 
all round ; just what my mother would have 
liked. We thought it might rouse my father, 
for he had sat with her hand in his all night 
long; so Deborah took it in to him, and 
Peter's letter to her, and all. At first, he took 
no notice ; and we tried to make a kind of 
light careless talk about the shawl, opening it 
out and admiring it. Then suddenly, he got 
up, and spoke : — ' She shall be buried in it,' he 
said; 'Peter shall have that comfort; and 
she would have liked it.' Well ! periiaps it 
was not reasonable, but what could we do or 
say ? One gives people in grief their own way. 
He took it up and felt it — ' It is just such a 
shawl as she wished for when she was married, 
and her mother did not give it her. I did not 
know of it till after, or she should have had 
it — she should ; but she shall have it now.' 

" My mother looked so lovely in her death! 
She was always pretty, and how she looked 
fair, and waxen, and young — younger than 
Deborah, as she stood trembling and shiver- 
ing by her. We decked her in the long soft 
folds ; she lay, smiling, as if pleased ; and 
people came — all Cranford came — ^to beg to 
see her, for they had loved her dearly — as well 
they might; and the country-women brought 
posies ; old Clare's wife brought some white 
violets, and begged they might lie on her 
breast 

" Debor^ih said to me, the day of my mother's 
funeral, that if she had a hundred ofiTers, she 
never would marry and leave my father. It 
was not very likely she would have so many — 
I don't know that she had one; but it was 
not less to her credit to say so. She was 
such a daughter to my father, as I think there 
never was, before or since. His eyes failed 
him, and she read book after book, and wrote, 
and copied, and was always at his service in 
any parish business. She could do many more 
things than my poor mother could ; she even 
once wrote a letter to the bishop for my 
father. But he missed my mother sorely ; the 
whole parish noticed it. Not that he was less 
active; I think he was more so, snd more 
patient in helping every one. I did all I 
could to set Deborah at liberty to be with 
him; for I knew I was good for little, and 
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that my best work in the world was to do 
odd jobs qaietly, and set others at liberty. 
Bat my father was a changed man." 
** Did Mr. Peter ever come home?" 
** Yes, once. He came home a Lieutenant; 
he did not get to be Admiral. And he and 
my father were such friends! My father 
took him into every bouse in the parish, he 
was so proud of him. He never walked out 
witiiout Peter's arm to lean upon. Deborah 
used to smile (I don't think we ever laughed 
again after my mother's death), and say she 
was quite put in a comer. Not but what my 
father always wanted her when there was 
letter-writing, or reading, to be done, or any- 
thing to be settled." 
** And then J" said T, after a pause, 
**Then Peter went to sea again; and 
by-and-bye, my father died, bles»ng us both, 
and thankinff Deborah for all she had been 
to him; and, of course, our circumstances 
were changed ; and, instead of living at the 
Rectory, and keeping three maids and a man, 
we bad to come to this small house, and be 
content with a servant-of-all-work ; but, as 
Deborah used to say, we have always lived 
genteelly, even if cux:umstances have com- 
pelled us to simplicity. — Poor Deborah !" 
" And, Mr. Peter?" asked I. 
^ Oh, there was some great war in India — 
I forget what they call it — and we have never 
heard of Peter since then. I believe he is 
dead, myself; and it sometimes fidgets me 
that we have never put on mourning for him. 
And then, again, when I sit by myself, and all 
the house is still, I think I hear bds step 
coming up the street, and my heart begins to 
flutter and beat; but the sound always 
goes past— 4ind Peter never comes. That's 
Martha back? No! I'll go, my dear; I 
can always find my way in the dark, you 
know. And a blow of fresh air at the door 
will do my head good, and it's rather got a 
trick of aching." So she pattered off. fhad 
lighted the candle, to give the room a cheerful 
appearance against her return. 
** Was it Martha ? " asked I. 
*^ Yes. And I am rather uncomfortable, for 
I heard such a strange noise just as I was 
opening the door." 

"When?" I asked, for her eyes were 
round with afiright. 

*^In the street— just outside— it sounded 
like— 

** Talking?" I put in, as she hesitated a 
little. 

**No! kisshig— " [Houjehold Wordi. 



Settled in Life. — We often speak of being 
settled in life— we might as well think of casU 
ing anchor in the midst of the Atlantic Ocean, 
or talk of the permanent situation of a stone 
that is rolling down a hill. 

A man, caught in a railroad collision, re- 
marked that presence of mind might be good, 
but absence of body was better. 



ROBESPIERRE. 

Some characters are a puzzle to history, and 
none is more so than that of Robespierre. Ac^ 
cording to popular belief, this personage was 
a bloodthirsty monster, a vulgar tyrant, who 
committed the most unheard-of enormities, 
with the basely selfish object of raising himself 
to supreme power — of becoming the Cromwell 
of the Revolution. Considering that Robes- 
pierre was for five years — 1789 to 1794 — a. 
prime leader in the political movements in 
France; that for a length of time he was per- 
sonally concerned in sending a hundred and 
fifty heads to the scaffold per diem ; and that 
the Reign of Terror ceased immediately on his 
overthrow — it is not surprising that his charac- 
ter is associated with all that is villanous and 
detestable. Nevertheless, as the obscurities 
of the great revolutionary drama clear up, a 
strange suspicion begins to be entertained, that 
the popular legend respecting Robespierre is 
in a considerable degree fallacious ; nay, it is 
almost thought that this man was, in reality, a 
most kind-hearted, simple, unambitious, and 
well-disposed individual — a person who, to say 
the least of it, deeply deplored the horrors in 
which considerations of duty had unhappily in- 
volved him. To attempt an unravelment of 
these contradictions, let us call up the phantom 
of this mysterious personage, and subject him 
to review. 

1^0 understand Robespierre, it is necessary 
to understand the French Revolution. The 
proximate cause of that terrible convulsion 
was, as is well known, an utter disorder in all - 
the functions of the state, and more particularly 
in the finances, equivalent to national bank- 
ruptcy. That matters might have been sub- 
stantially patched up by judicious statesman- 
ship, no one doubts; but that a catastrophe, 
sooner or later, was unavoidable, seems to be 
equally certain. The mind of France was 
rotten ; the principles of society were under- 
mined. As regards religion^ there was a 
universal scepticism, of which the best litera- 
ture of the day was the exponent ; but this 
unbelief was greatly strengthened by the 
scandalous abuses in the ecclesiastical system. 
It required no depth of genius to point out 
that the great principles of brotherly love, 
humility, equality, libertv, promulgated as paJt 
and parcel of the Christian dispensation 
eighteen centuries previously, had no practical 
efficacy so far as France was concerned. In- 
stead of equality before God and the law, the 
humbler classes were feudal serfs, without any 
appeal from the cruel oppressions to which 
they were exposed. In the midst of gloom, 
Rousseau's vague declamations on the rights 
of man fell like a ray of light. A spark was 
communicated, which kin<ued a flame in the 
bosoms of the more thoughtful and enthusi- 
astic. An astonishing impulse was almost at 
once given to investigation. The philbsopher 
had his adherents all over France. Viewed as 
a species of prophet, he was, properly speak- 
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ing, a madman, wlio in his ravings had glanced 
on the truth, but only glanced. Among men 
of sense, his ornate declamatiotis concerning 
nature and reason would have excited little 
more attention than that which is usually 
given to poetic and speculative fancies. 

Amidst an impulsive and lively people, unac- 
customed to the practical consideration and 
treatment of abuses, there arose a cry to de- 
stroy, root up; to sweep away all preferences 
and privileges; to bring down the haughty, 
and raise the depressed; to let all men be free 
and equal, all men being brothers. Such is 
the origin of the three words — ^liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, which were caught up as the 
charter of social intercourse. It is forever to 
be regretted that this explosion of sentiment 
was 80 utterly destructive in its character ; for 
^therein has it inflicted immense wrong on what 
is abstractedly true and beautiful. At first, as 
will be remembered, the revolutionists did not 
aim at establishing a republic, but that form of 
government necessarily grew out of their hal- 
lucinations. Without pausing to consider 
that a nation of emancipated serfs were un- 
prepared to take on themselves the duties of 
an enlightened population, the plunge was un- 
hesitatiogly made. 

At this comparatively distant day, even with 
all the aids of the recording press, we can form 
no adequate idea of the fervor with which this 
great social overthrow was set about and ac- 
complished. The best minds in France were 
in a state of ecstacy, bordering on delirium. 
A vast future of human happiness seemed to 
dawn. Tyranny, force, fraud, all the bad pas- 
noDs, were to disappear under the beneficent 
approach of reason. Among the enthusiasts 
who rushed into this marvellous frenzy, was 
Maximilian Robespierre. It is said by his 
biographers, that Robespierre was of English 
or Scotch origin ; we have seen an account 
which traced him to a family in the north, of 
not a dissimilar name. His father, at all 
events, was an advocate at Arras, in French 
Flanders, and here Maximilian was born in 
1769. Bred to the law, he was sent as repre- 
sentative to the States-General in 1789, and 
from this moment he entered on his career, and 
Paris was his home. At his outset, he made no 
impression, and scarcely excited public notice. 
His manners were singularly reserved, and his 
habits austre. The man lived within himself. 
Brooding over the works of Rousseau, he in- 
dulged in the dream of renovatmg the moral 
world. Like Mohammed contriving the dogmas 
of a new religion, Robespierre spent days in 
solitude, pondering on his destiny. To many 
of the revolutionary leaders, the struggle going 
on was merely a political drama, with a Con- 
vention for the denotLement, To Robespierre, 
it was a philosophical problem ; all his thoughts 
aimed at the ideal — ^at the apotheosis of human 
nature. 

Let us take a look at his personal appear- 
ance. Visionaries are usually slovens. They 
despise fashions, and imagine that dirtiness is 



an attribute of genius. To do the honourable 
member for Artois justice, he was above this af- 
fectation. Small and neat in person, he al ways 
appeared in public tastefully dressed, according 
to the fashion of the period— hair well combed 
back, frizzled, and powdered; copious frills at 
the breast and wrists ; 'a stainless white waist- 
coat ; light-blue coat, with metal buttons ; the 
sash of a representative tied round his waist; 
light coloured breeches, white stockings, and 
shoes with silver buckles. Such was his ordi- 
nary costume ; said if we stick a rose in his 
button-hole, or place a nosegay in his hand, 
we shall have a tolerable idea of his whole 
equipment. It is said he sometimes appeared 
in top-boots, which is not improbable ; for tlus 
kind of boot had become fashionaUe among the 
republicans, from a notion that as top-bMM>ts were 
worn by gentlemen in England, they were 
allied to constitutional govemi^ent Robes- 
pierre's features were sharp, and enlivened by 
bright and deeply-sunk blue eyes. There was 
usually a gravity and intense thonghtfolntts 
in his countenance, which conveyed an idea of 
his being ihoronghly in earnest Yet, his ad- 
dress was not unpleanng. Unlike modan 
French politicians, his face was always smooth, 
with no vestige of beard or whiskers. Atto- 
gether, therefore, he msy be said to hare been 
a well-dressed, gentlemanly man, animated 
with proper self-respect, and having no wish to 
court vulvar applause by neglecting the deoeo- 
cies of polite society. 

Before entering on his public career in Paris, 
Robespierre had probably formed his plans, in 
which, at least to outward appearanee, there 
was an entire negation of self. A stem in- 
corruptibility seemed the basis of hisdiaracter; 
and it is quite true that no offers from the 
court, no overtures from associates, had power 
to tempt him. There was only one way l^ 
which he could sustain a high-sonled indepes- 
dence,>and that was the courso adopted in like 
circumstances by Andrew Marvels-simple 
wants, rigorous economy, a di«regard of €ae 
company, an avoidance of expensive habits. 
Now, tms is the curious thing in Robespierre^s 
history. Pertu^M there was a tinge of pride 
in his living a life of indigence ; but in fairness 
it is entitled to be called an honest pride, wiien 
we consider that the means of profimon were 
within his reach. On his arrival in Paris, he 
procured a humble lodgbg in the Manis, a 
populous district in the north-eastern fan- 
bourgs ; but it being represented to him some 
time afterwards, that, as a public man, it was 
unsafe to expose himself in a long ^va\k daily 
to and from this obscure residence, he removea 
to a house in the Rue St. Honore, now marked 
No. 396, opposite the church of the Assamp- 
tion. Here he found a lodging with M. Do- 
play, a respectable but humble d^inet-mj^cer, 
who had become attached to the principles of 
the Revolution; and here he was joined by 
his brother, who played an inferior part in 
public affairs, and is known in history as 
" Younger Robespierre." The selection of this 
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dwelling seems to have fallen in with Robes- 
pierre's notions of economy ; and it suited his 
limited patrimony, which consisted of some 
rents irregularly paid by a few small farmers 
of his property in Artois. These ill-paid rents, 
with his salary as a representative, are said to 
have supported thre^ persons — himself, his 
brother, and his sister; and so straitened 
was he in circumstances, that he had to borrow 
oocasionfdly from his landlord. Even with 
all his pinching, he did not make both ends 
meet We have it on authority, that at his 
death he was owing j&160 ; a small debt to 
be incurred during a residence of five years in 
Paris, by a person who figured as a leader of 
parties; and the insignificance of this sum at- 
tests his remarkable self-denial. 

Lsmartine's account of the private life of 
Robespierre in the house of the Duplays is 
exoee^gly fascinating, and we should sup- 
pose b founded on well-authorised facts. The 
house of Duplay, he says, ** was low, and in a 
eottit surrounded by sheds filled with timber 
and x^onts, and had almost a rustic appearance. 
It coBsisied of a parlor opening to the court, 
and commnmeatmg with a sitting-room that 
looked into a snaall garden. From the sitting- 
room a door led into a small stadj, in which 
was a {Hano. There was a whidmg-statrcase 
to the first floor, where the master of the house 
lived, and thence to the apartment of Robes- 
pierre." 

Here, long acquaintance, a common table, 
and association for several years, ^^ converted 
the hospithlity ot Duplay into an attachment 
that became reciprocal. The family of his 
landlord became a second family to Robes- 
pienre, and while they adopted his opinions, 
they neither lost the simplicity of their manners 
nor neglected their religious observances. They 
eonaisted of a fi^er, mother, a son yet a youth, 
and four daughters, the eldest of whom was 
twent^^-five, and the youngest eighteen. Fami- 
liar with the father, filial vrith the mother, 
paternal with the son, tender and almost bro- 
th^y with the young girls, he insfHred and 
felt in this small domestic circle all those s^- 
timeots that only an ardent soul inspires and' 
leeis by spreading abroad its sympathies. 
Love uso attached his heart, where toil, po- 
verty, and retirement hod fixed his life. Eleo- 
nore Duplay, the eldest daughter of his host, 
inspired Robespien'e wiUi a more serious 
attachment than her sisters. The feeling, rather 
predilection tiian passion, was more reasonable 
en the part of Robespierre, more ardent and 
mmple on the part of the young girl. This 
afifection afibrded him tenderness without 
torment, happiness without excitement; it was 
the love adapted for a man plunged all day in 
the agitation of public life— a repose of the 
heart after a mental fatigue. He and Eleonore 
lived in the same house as a betrothed couple, 
not as lovers. Robespierre had demanded the 
yonng girPs hand from her parents, and they 
had promised it to him. 

" ' The total want of fortune,' he said, * and 



the uncertainty of the morrow, prevented him 
from marrying her until the destiny of France 
was determined; but he only awaited the mo- 
ment when the Revolution should be con- 
cluded, in order to retire from the turmoil and 
strife, marry her whom he loved, go to reside 
with her in Artois, on one of the farms he had 
saved among the possesdons of his family, 
and there to mingle his obscure happiness m 
the common lot of his family.' 

^ The vicissitudes of the fortune, influepce, 
and popularity of Robespierre effected no 
change in his simple mode of living. The 
multitude came to implore favor or life at the 
door of his house, yet nothing found its way 
within. The private lodging of Robespierre 
consisted of a low chamber, constructed in the 
form of a garret, above some cart-sheds, with ^ 
the v^dow opening upon the roof. It afibrded 
no other prospect than the interior of a small 
court, resembling a wood-store, where the 
sounds of the workmen's hammers and saws 
constantly resounded, and which was contin- 
ually traversed by Madame Duplay and her 
daughters, who there performed all their 
household duties. This chamber was also 
separated from that of the landlord by a small 
room common to the family and himself. On 
the other side were two rooms, likewise attics, 
which were inhabited, one by the son of the 
master of the house, the other by Simon 
Duplay,Robe8pierre's6ecretery,and the nephew 
of his host. 

^ The chamber of the deputy contained only 
a wooden bedstead, covered with blue damask 
ornamented with white flowers, a table, and 
four straw-bottomed chairs. This apartment 
served him at once for a study and dormitory. 
His pi^rs, his reports, the manuscripts of his 
discourses, written by himself in a regular but 
labored hand, and with many marks of erasure, 
were placed carefully on deal shelves against 
the wall. A few chosen books were also 
ranged thereon. A volume of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, or of Racine, was generally open 
upon his table, and attested his philosophical 
and literary predilections." 

With a mind continually on the stretch, and 
concerned less or more in all the great move- 
ments of the day, the features of this remarkable 
personage ** relaxed into absolute gayety when 
in-doors, at table, or in the evening, around 
the wood-fire in the humble chamber of the 
cabinet-maker. His evenings were all passed 
with the family, in talking over the feelings of 
the day, the plans of the morro w,the conspiracies 
of the aristocrats, the dangers of the patriots, 
and the prospects of public felicity after the 
triumph of the revolution. Sometimes Robes- 
pierre, who was anxious to cultivate the mind 
of his betrothed, read to the family aloud, and 
generally from the tragedies of Kacine. He 
seldom went out in the evening ; but two or 
three times a year he escorted Madame Duplay 
and her daughter to the theatre. On other 
days, Robespierre retired early to his chamber, 
lay down, and rose again at night to work. 
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The innamerable discourses he had delivered 
in the two National Assemblies, and to the 
Jacobins ; the articles written for his journal 
while he had one; the still more numerous 
manuscripts of speeches which he had pre- 
pared, but never delivered; the studied style 
80 remarkable; the indefatigable corrections 
marked with his pen upon the manuscripts — 
attest his watchings and his determination. 

** His only relaxations were solitary Wfdks in 
imitation of his model, Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
His sole companion in these perambulations 
was his great dog, which slept at his chamber- 
door, and always followed him when he went 
out This colossal animal, well known in the 
district, was called Brount. Robespierre was 
much attached to him, and constantiy played 
with him. Occasionally, on a Sunday, all the 
£unily left Paris with Robespierre; and the 
politician, once more the man, amused himself 
with the mother, the sisters, and the brother 
of Eleonore in the wood of Versailles or of 
Issy." Strange contradiction ! The man who 
is thus described as so amiable, so gentie, so 
satisfied with the humble pleasures of an ob- 
scure family circle, went lorth daily on a self- 
imposed mission of turbulence nnd terror. Let 
us foUow him to the scene of his avocations. 
Living in the Rue St Honore, he might be 
seen every morning on his way, by one of the 
narrow streets which led to the rooms of the 
National Assembly or Convention, as the legis- 
lative body was called, after the deposition of 
Louis XVI. The house, so occupied,, was 
situated on a spot now covered by the Rue 
Rivoli, opposite the gardens of the Tuileries. 
In connection with it were several apartments 
used by committees; and there, by the leading 
members of the house, the actual business of 
the nation was for a long time conducted. It 
was by the part he played in one of these for- 
midable committees, that of ^ Public Safety" 
— ^more properly, public insecurity — that he 
becomes chargeable with his manifold crimes. 
For the commission of these atrocities, how- 
ever, he held himself to be entirely excused; 
and how he could possibly entertain any such 
notion, remains for us to notice. 

The action of the revolution was in the hands 
of three parties, into which the Convention 
was divided — namely, the Montagnards, the 
Girondists, and the Plaine. The last mentioned 
were a comparatively harmless set of persons, 
who acted as a neutral body, and leaned one 
way or the other, according to their convictions, 
but whose votes it was important to obtain. 
Between tiie Montagnards and the Girondists 
there was no distinct difference of principle — 
both were keen republicans and levellers; but 
in carrying out their views, the Montagnards 
were the most violent and unscrupulous. The 
Girondists expected that, after a little preli- 
minary harshness, the republic would be estab- 
lished in a pacific manner; by the forc«, it may 
be called of philosophic conviction, spreading 
through society. They were thus the moder- 
ates; yet their moderation was unfortunately 



ill manifested. At the outset, they counte- 
nanced the disgraceful mobbings of the royal 
family ; they gloried in the horrors of the 10th 
of August, and the humiliation of the king; 
and only began to express fears that things 
were going too far, when mass^re became the 
order of the day, and'the' guillotine assumed 
the character of a national institution. They 
were finally borne down, as is well known, hy 
the superior energy and audacity of their oppo- 
nents ; and all perished one way or other in the 
bloody struggle. Few pity them. 

We need hardly recall the fact that the dis- 
cussions in the Convention were greatly influ- 
enced by tumultuary movements out of doors. 
At a short distance were two political clubs, 
the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, and there 
everything was debated and determined on. Of 
these notorious clubs, the most uncompromismg 
was the Jacobins ; consequentiy Its prindpu 
members were to be found among the party 
of the Montagnards. During the hottest time 
of the revolution, the three men most distin- 
guished as Montagnards and Jacobins were < 
Marat, Danton, and Robespierre. Mirabeau, 
the orator of the revolution, had already dis- 
appeared, being so fortunate as to die naturally, 
before the practice of mutual guillotining was 
established. After him, Vergniaud, the leader 
of the Girondists, was perhaps the most effec- 
tive speaker; and till his fall he possessed a 
commanding influence in the Convention. 
Danton was likewise a speaker of vast power, 
and, from hia towermg figure, he seemed like 
a giant among pigmies. Marat might be 
termed the representative of the kennel.' He 
was a low demagogue, flaunting in rags, dirty 
and venomous; he was always calling out for 
more blood, as if the grand desideratum was 
the annihilation of mankind. Among the 
extreme men, Robespierre, by his eloquence, 
his artiflce, and his bold counsels, contrived to 
maintain his position. This was no easy 
matter, for it was necessary to remain firm and 
unfaltering in every emergency. He, like the 
others at the helm of a&irs, was constantly 
impelled forward by the clubs, but more so by 
the incessant clamours of the mob. At the 
Hdtel de Ville sat the Commune, a crew of 
bloodthirsty villains, headed by Hebert; and 
this miscreant, with his armed sections, accom- 
panied by paid female furies, beset the Con- 
vention, and carried measures of severity by 
sheer intimidation. Let it further be remem- 
bered that, in 1793, France was kept in appre- 
hension of invasion by the allies under the 
Duke of Brunswick, and the arifty of emigrant 
noblesse under the command of Cond^. The 
hovering of these forces on the frontiers, and 
their occasional successes, produced a constant 
alarm of counter-revolution, which was believed 
to be instigated by secret intriguers in the 
very heart of the Convention. It was alleged 
by Robespierre in his greatest orations, ^t 
the safety of the republic depended on keeping 
up a wholesome state of terror; and that aO 
who, in the slightest degree, leaned towards 
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clemency, sanctioned the work of intriguers, 
and ought, accordingly, to be proscrioed. By 
such harangues-4n the main, miserable so- 
phistry — he acquired prodigious popularity, and 
was in fact irresistible. 

Thus was legalised the Reign of Terror, 
which, founded in &lse reasoning and insane 
fears, we must, nevertheless, look back upon 
as a thing, at least to a certain extent, recon- 
cilable with a sense of duty ; inasmuch as even 
while signing warrants for transferring hun- 
dreds of people to the revolutionary tribunal — 
which was equivalent to seuding them to the 
scafiR>ld — ^Robespierre imagined that he was 
acting throughout under a clear, an imperious 
necessity ; only ridding society of the elements 
that disturbed its purity and tranquillity. Stu- 
pendous hallucination ! And did this fanatic 
TeMj feel no pang of conscience ? That will 
afterwards engage our consideration. Fre- 
quently he was called on to proscribe and exe- 
cute his most intimate friends; but it does not 
appear that any personal consideration ever 
stayed his proceedings. First, he swept away 
royalists and aristocrats; next, he sacrificed 
the Girondists ; last, he came to his companioD- 
Jacobins. Accusing Danton and his friends of 
a tendency to moderation, he had the dexterity 
to get them proscribed and beheaded. When 
Danton was seized, he could hardly credit his 
senses; he who had long felt himself sure of 
being one day dictator by public acclamation, 
and to have been deceived by that dreamer, 
Robespierre, was most humiliating. But Ro- 
bespierre would not dare to put him to death ! 
Grave miscalculation ! He was immolated like 
the rest ; the crowd lookinff on with indiffer- 
ence. Along with him penshed Camille Des- 
moulins, a young man of letters, and a Jacobin, 
but convicted of advocating clemency. Ro- 
bespierre was one of Camille's private and 
most valued friends; he had been his instruc- 
tor in politics, and had become one of the trus- 
tees under his marriage-settlement. Robes- 
pierre visited at the house oflAaprotSgi ; chatted 
with the young and handsome Madame Des- 
moulins at her parties ; and frequently dandled 
the little Horace Desmoulins on his knee, and 
let him play with his bunch of seals. Yet, 
because they were adherents of Danton, he 
sent husband and wife to the scaffold within a 
few weeks of each other ! What eloquent and 
touching appeals were made to old recollections 
by the mother of Madame Desmoulins ! Ro- 
bespierre was reminded of little Horace, and 
of his duty as a family guardian. All would 
not do. His heart was marble ; and so the 
wretched pair were guillotineiJ. Camille's let- 
ter to his wife, the night before he was led to 
the scaffold, cannot be read without emotion. 
He died with a lock of her hair clasped con- 
vulsively in his hand. 

Having thus cleared away to some extent all 
those who stood in the way of his views, Ro- 
bespierre bethought himself of acting a new 
part in public affairs, calculated, as he thought, 
to dignify the republic. Chaumette, a mean 
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confederate of Hebert, and a mouthpiece of the 
rabble, had, by consent of the Convention, 
established paganism, or the worship of reason, 
as the national religion. Robespierre never 
gave his approval to this outrage, and took the 
earliest opportunity of restoring the worship 
of the Supreme.* It is said, that of all the 
missions with which he believed himself to be 
charged, the highest, the holiest, in his eyes, 
was the regeneration of the religious senti- 
ment of the people ; to unite heaven and earth 
by this bond of a faith which the republic had 
broken, was for him the end, the consumma- 
tion of the revolution. In one of his parox- 
ysms, he delivered an address to the Conven- 
tion, which induced them to pass a law, ac- 
knowledging the existence of God, and ordain- 
ing a public festival to inaugurate the new 
reUgion. This f^e took place on the 8th of 
June, 1794. Robespierre headed the procession 
to the Champ de Mars ; and he seemed on the 
occasion to have at length reached the g*and 
realisation of all his hopes and desires. From 
this cowp de theatre he returned home, mag- 
nified in the estimation of the people, but ruin^ 
in the eyes of the Convention. His conduct 
had been toQ much that of one whose next 
step was to the restoration of the throne, with 
himself as its occupant. By Fouche, Tallien, 
Collot d'Herbois, and some others, he was now 
thwarted in all his schemes. His wish was to 
close the Reign of Terror and allow the new 
moral world to begin ; for his late access of 
devotional feeling had, in reality, disposed him 
to adopt benign and clement measures. But 
to arrest carnage was now beyond his power ; 
he had invoked a demon which would not be 
laid. Assailed by calumny, he made the Con- 
vention resound with his speeches ; spoke of 
fresh proscriptions to put down intrigue ; and 
spread universal alarm among the members. 
In spite of the most magniloquent orations, he 
saw that his power was nearly gone. Sick at 
heart, he began to absent himself from com- 
mittees, which still continued to send to the 
scaffold numbers whose obscure rank should 
have saved them from suspicion or vengeance. 
At this juncture, Robespierre was earnestly 
entreated by one of his more resolute adherents, 
St. Just, to play a bold game for the dictator- 
ship, which he represented as "the only means 
of saving the republic from anarchy. Anony- 
mous letters to the same effect also poured m 
upon him ; and prognostics of his greatness, 
uttered by an obscure fortune-teller, were lis- 
tened to by the great demagogue vnth some- 
thing like superstitious respect. But for this 
personal elevation he was not prepared. Pacmg 
up and down his apartment, and striking his 
forehead with his hand, he candidly acknow- 
ledged that he was not made for power; while 
the bare idea of doing anything to endanger 
the republic amounted, in his mind, to a species 
of sacrilege. At this crisis in his fate, there- 
fore, he temporised ; he sought peace, if not 
consolation, in solitude. He took long walks 
in the woods, where he spent hours seated on 
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the grouDd, or leaning againsl a tree, his face 
buried in his hands, or earnestly bent on the 
surrounding natural objects. What was the 
precise tenor of his meditations, it would be 
deeply interesting to know. Did the great 
promoter of the revolution ponder on the fail- 
ure of his aspirations after a ^tate of human 
perfectibility? Was he torn by remorse on 
seeing rise up, in imagination, the thousands of 
innocent individuals, whom, in vmdication of 
a theory, he had consigned to an ignominious 
and violent death, yet whose removal had, po- 
litically speaking, proved altogether fruitless? 
It is the more general belief that in these 
solitary rambles Robespierre was preparing an 
oration, which, as he thought, should silence 
all his enemies, and restore him to parliamen- 
tary favor. A month was devoted to this rhe- 
torical effort ; and, unknown to him, during 
that interval all parties coalesced, and adopted 
the resolution to treat his oration when it came 
with contempt, and at all hazards to have him 
proscribed. The great day came, July 26 
(8th Thermidor), 1794. His speech, which he 
read from a paper, was delivered in his best 
style — in vain. It was received with yells and 
hootings ; and, with dismay, he retired to de- 
liver it over again — as if to seek support among 
a more subservient audience. Next day, on 
entering the Convention, he was openly ac- 
cused by Tallien and Billaud-Varennes of as- 
piring to despotic power. A scene of tumult 
ensued, and, amid cries of Doum with the tyrant ! 
a writ for his committal to prison was drawn 
out It must be considered a fine trait in the 
character of Robespierre the younger, that he 
begged to be included in the same decree of 
' proscription with his brother. This wish was 
foadily granted ; and St. Just, Couthon (who 
liad lost the use of his legs, and was always 
-carried about in an arm-chair), and Le Bas, 
were added to the number of the proscribed. 
Rescued, however, from the gendarmes by an 
insurrectionary force, headed by Barras, Ro- 
bespierre and his colleagues were conducted 
in triumph to the H6tel ae Ville. Here, dur- 
ing the night, earnest consultations were held ; 
and the adherents of Robespierre implored him 
in desperation, as the last chance of safety for 
them all, to address a rousing proclamation to 
the sections. At length, yielding unwillingly 
iio these frantic appeals, be commenced writing 
the required adaress ; and it was while sub- 
scribing his name to this seditious document, 
that the soldiers of the Convention burst in 
upon him, and be was shot through the jaw 
by one of the gendarmes. At the same mo- 
ment, Le Bas shot himself through the heart. 
All were made prisoners, and carried off— the 
dead body of Le Bas not excepted. 

***** 

While residing for a short time in Paris in 
1849, we were one day conducted by a friend 
to a large house, with an air of faded gran- 
deur, in the eastern faubourgs, which had be- 
longed to an aged republican, recently deceased. 
He wished me to examine a literary curiosity, 



which was to be seen among other relics of 
the great Revolution. The curiosity in ques- 
tion was the proclamation, in the handwritmg of 
Robespierre, to which he was in the act of in- 
scribing his signature," when assaulted and 
made prisoner in the H6tel de Ville. It was a 
small piece of paper, contained in a glass frame ; 
and, at this distance of time, could not fail to 
excite an interest in visitors. The few lines of 
writing commencing with the stirring words, 
" Courage, mes commtriotes ! " ended with 
only a part of the subscription. The letters. 
Robes, were all that were appended, and were 
followed by a blur of the pen ; while the lower 
part of the paper showed certain discolorations, 
as if made by drops of blood. And so this 
was the last survivmg token of the notorious 
Robespierre ! It is somewhat curious, that do 
historian seems to be aware of its existence. 

Stretched on a table in one of the anterooms 
of the Convention; his head leaning against a 
chmr ; his fractured jaw supported by a hand- 
kerchief passed round the top of his head ; a 
glass with vinegar and a sponge at his side to 
moisten his feverish lips ; speechless and almost 
motionless, yet conscious ! — ^there lay Robes- 
pierre—the clerks, who, a few days ago, had 
cringed before him, now amusing themselves 
by pricking him with their penknives, and 
coarsely jesting over his fall. Great crowds, 
likewise, flocked to see him while in this un- 
dignified posture, and he was overwhelmed 
with the vilest expressions of hatred and abuse. 
The mental agony which he must have experi- 
enced during this humiliating exhibition, could 
scarcely fail to be increased on hearing him- 
self made the object of unsparing and boister- 
ous declamations from the adjoining tribune. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon (July 28), 
the prisoners were placed before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, and at six, the whole were 
tied in carts, the dead body of Le Bas included, 
and conducted to execution. To this wretched 
band were added the whole family of the Du- 
plays, with the exception of the mother; she 
having been strangled the previous nieht by 
female furies, who had broken into her house, 
and hong her to the iron rods of her bedstead. 
They were guiltless of any political crime ; but 
their private connection with the principal ob- 
ject of proscription was considered to be suf- 
ficient for their condemnation. The circum- 
stance of these individuals being involved in 
his fate could not fail to aggravate the bitter- 
ness of Robespierre's reflections. As the dis- 
mal cortege wended its way along the Rue St 
Honore, he was loaded with imprecations by 
women whose husbands he had destroyed, and 
the shouts of children, whom he had deprived 
of parents, were the last sounds heard by him 
on earth. Yet he betrayed not the slightest 
emotion — perhaps he only pitied the ignorance 
of his persecutors. In the midst of the feel- 
ings of a misunderstood and martyred man, 
his head dropped into the basket ! 

These few facts and observations respecting 
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the career of Robespierre enable ua to form a 
tolerably correct estimate of his character. 
The man was a bigot. A perfect republic was 
his faith, his religion. To integrity, persevere 
ance, and extraordinary self-denial under temp- 
tation, he united only a sanguine temperament 
and moderate abilities for the working out of 
a mistaken principle. Honest and zealous in 
his purpose, his conduct was precisely analo- 
gous to that of all religious persecutors — spar- 
ing no pain or bloodshed to accomplish what 
he believed to be a godQ end. Let us grant 
that he was a monomaniac, the question re^ 
mains as to his general accountability. If he 
isto be acquitted on the score of insanity, who 
is to be judged 1 Not so are we to exempt 
great criminals from punishment and obloquy. 
Robespierre knew thoroughly what he was 
about ; and as far as he was misled in his mo- 
tives, he must be held responsible for his 
actions. Before entering on the desperate en- 
terprise of demolishing all existing institutions, 
with the hope of reconstructing the social fabric, 
it was his duty to be assured that his aims 
were practicable, and that he was himself au- 
thorised to think and act for the whole of 
mankind, or especially commissioned to kill 
and terrify into his doctrines. Instead of this, 
there is nothing to show that he h^d formed 
any distinct scheme of a ffovernment to take 
the place of that which ne had aided in de- 
stroying. All we learn is, that there hovered 
in his mind's eye some vague Utopia, in which 
public affairs would go on very much of them- 
selves, through the mere force of universal 
Benevolence, liberated from the bosom of Na- 
ture. For his folly and audacity in nourishing 
BO wild a theory, and still more for the reckless 
butcheries by which he sought to bring it into 
operation, we must, on a review of his whole 
character, adhere to the popular belief on the 
subject. Acquitted, as he must necessarily be, 
of the charge of personal ambition, he was 
still a monster, only the more dangerous and 
detestable for justifying murder on the ground 
of principle. [Chamben' Journal. 



THE USE OF FLOWERS. 

8wvKT human flowers of passing lovdines 
Bloom on life's pathway with celeMtial splendour ; 

God bade them grow, the pilgrim's soni to bless ; 
Use them not roughly— they are frail and tender ! 

Thou pluckest one, to wear upon thy breast ; 

To quaff the fragrance it is ever breathing ; 
O ! cherish lovinBiy thy bosom's guest, 

Its graceful tendrils round thy heart-strings wreathing ! 

Twill flourish gaily in the light of smiles. 
And from such sunshine healthful vigour boirow. 

To soothe in turn with «ort enchanting wiles 
Thy mind, when darken'd by a cloud of sorrow. 

Let not the cold winds of unkindly skies 
Chill its warm beauty, lest it droop and languish ; 

And thoueh thou water it with streaming eyes. 
No life return to cheer thee in thine anguish f 

Showering the sweets of true and constant love 
On all thy dear ones, make life ever vernal ; 

Un'il transplanted they shall bloom nbove. 
With brighter hues, unfading and eternal ! 

fHonsehold Wordp. 



A TRUE ACCOUNT OF AN APPARmON. 

On a wintry afternoon in the month of 
February— carnival time — ^in Paris, I sat in 
my foom, in the Rue Rambouillet, Quartier 
Latin, alone. The course of lectures in the 
College de France which I had been following, 
were suspended for the holidays. All serious 
things were put aside for that round of gaiety 
which was to fortify the Parisians against the 
supposed privations of Lent. I, however, had 
determined to eschew all pleasures for awhile. 
Upon a serious review of my career for some 
months previously, I had come to the con- 
clusion, that nothing short of hard study and 
moderate fare, in my hermitage, far removed 
from the gaiety of Paris, in the time of 
carnival, could atone for the past, and bring 
me upon good terms with myself. So, upon 
this afternoon — being the third day of my 
voluntary confinement — I had returned from 
the restaurant^ and putting on my dressing 
gown and Greek cap, sat down with my book 
open before me. 

There is a solemn sensation in a wintry 
afternoon, when the dusk comes on early, and 
we sit quietly alone, which belongs to no 
other season. Mine was a retired street, and 
my room being au sixieme, I was as much 
removed from Sie bustle of Parisian life as if 
I had been in Palmyra or Pompeii Yet, 
sometimes, in the pauses of my reading, out of 
the very solitude and stillness, perhaps from 
an involuntary listening for some sound, there 
grew up a low noise in the air, which seemed 
always about to become more distinct; but 
dying away, returned again, in a manner that 
perplexed me. I speculated upon the cause of 
it I fancied it was the whole noise of the 
city blended and softened down into one deep 
murmur. I imagined the variety of sounds 
of which it was composed, I analysed it into 
the rumbling of vehicles, voices of people, 
bells, shutting of doors, working of machines, 
falling of waters, music, laughter, wailings: 
and, letting my fancy take such shapes as it 
would, I saw, in my reverie, many scenes 
from which such sounds might arise. I found 
pleasure in such fancies, and gave myself up 
to them easily. When I aroused, the sound 
was hushed; but on waiting awhile and listen- 
ing attentively, the same murmur seemed to 
fill the air. A suspicion that it was a decep- 
tion of a sense overstrained by listening, set 
me meditating; for with this, as with most 
trifling things which bafile our inquiries into 
their causes, I was -eluctant, having begun 
my speculations, to give them up without 
coming to some satisfactory conclusion. 

I rose from my seat and looked out of the 
window. In the square ynrd below, the bare 
branches of the trees were not stirred by a 
breath of wind. The sky was cloudy as if 
snow were about to fall : in the dusk, here and 
there, I saw lights at the windows. My 
neighbour, the daguerreotyper, who lived 
with his wife— a Norman woman— and four 
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children, in a little erection upon the next 
roof, I could see smoking and reading by the 
fire. For three weeks, nobody had been on 
his roof to pose for a portrait ; the sun having 
altogether withdrawn his smUes from the 
people of Paris during that time, and the 
secret of takmg photographic portraits par 
taus les temps, not having been then discovered. 
He was a cheerful man, and his wife was a 
cheerful woman, yet he was poorer even than 
I was. He had a little glass-case beside a 
shop-door in the Rue Dauphine, with an 
announcement that he would take portraits, 
in a style there exhibited, at two francs fifty 
centimes ; or in family groups, of not less than 
four, at one franc per physiognomy; and direct- 
ing the public to "M. Brison, Rue Kambouillet, 
No. 2, top of the house.** His roof was never 
crowded at the best of times, and in dull 
weather his occupation was gone. At such 
times, with the wind that way, I have missed 
the savoury smell of soup or bouilli at the 
accustomed hour of eleven in the morning. 
A Frenchwoman can make soup of anything; 
and the poverty must be sad indeed, when 
she can no longer provide this. 

I took an interest in this family. I climbed 
up their dark staircase one day, six flights of 
stairs and a ladder, and as soon as I could 
recover my breath, demanded a portrait at 
two francs fifty centimes. They had attracted 
my attention from my window, and I was 
prompted more by curiosity than aught else 
to pay them a visit. The sun was feeble 
that aay ; and after " posing" eight times, and 
waiting while his wife gave an extra polish to 
the plate; and, finally, for the ninth time 
putting on that look of profound 'sagacity, 
mingled with good-humour, which all people 
try to get into their portraits, I was ooliged 
to give it up. The time was not wholly lost ; 
I had seen something of Monsieur Brison's 
home in the time that I had waited, and this 
was my chief object in going to him. Indeed 
a portrait would have been of no manner 
of use to me, and I half suspected myself 
of a secret design in choosing such a dull day. 
So I rose to go away; and, after remarking 
upon the trouble to which I had put him, 
held out two francs in my hand. Poverty 
was written on his walls, and in his patehed 
blue blouse; but he resolutely refused my 
offer, vrith a speech that would have brought 
down an avalanche of applause on the stage 
of the Gymnase, if he had pronounced it there 
in a tone a trifle more tragic than that in 
which he then spoke, and had paused to take 
the sense of the house on the propriety of his 
sentiment. That man's cheerfulness puzzled 
me. I strove to account for it upon philo- 
sophical principles, and thought all ds^uer- 
reotypers in Paris must be 6heerful, because 
they live on the roofs, and are most subject 
" to skyey influences." So I fell meditating 
deeply upon this subject. 

When I looked out again, it was getting 
darker, and there was a slight fog, which made 



some lights, a long way off, across the honae- 
teps, glimmer in a halo. Looking round my 
room, it had to me a dearier air than UBual, 
with its scanty furniture, and floor of polished 
tiles. My fire was nearly out — if an English- 
man coula give the name of fire to a few di^ 
of charcoal, shut up closely in a poreelam 
cylinder, standing out in the room, and com- 
municating with the chinmey by a ms^ 
tin-pipe. I opened its little door ; and kneei- 
mg down, was just in time to blow out the 
last remains of vitality. The weather was 
cold, but I did not ca^ to light it again. It 
was becoming too dark to read, and I deteN 
mined not te light my lamp. I sat down 
again, and wrapped my dressing-gown aboat 
me with a shiver. The great pipe, which my 
friend Louis Raynal gave me, when he came 
back from Africa, hung upon the wall. I sat 
looking at its enormous bowl — carved mto the 
fkce of an Arab, with a fierce grin and imall 
black eyes — ^until I could scarcely see it; 
though, now and then, I knew not why, it sud- 
denly became more distinct. When I was tired, 
my eye wandered, and fixed itself upon the 
carving of the Crucifixion on the mantelpiece. 
This was of white wood, and consequently 
remained distinct, for a longer time, ia the 
deepening twilight of the room. I was not 
sorry when I could see it no longer. I would 
have preferred that that carving had not 
been in the room alone with me that after- 
noon. 

It was growmg darker still; and, as the 
few objects near me faded away, and my 
attention was no longer occupied, I heard 
agam the murmuring in the air, whkh had 
troubled me at first; but this time it was 
still more perplexing. Now and then, as I 
listened, it seemed about to become deep^; 
and then, mih the utmost effort, I could not 
hear it at all. It was its monotony (while it 
lasted) that teased me. If any one of the 
multitudinous noises, of which I supposed it 
to be composed, would have predommated for 
a moment, I should have been content H 
some clanging peal of bells would have 
broken out near me, or come from a distance 
upon a sudden shifting of the wind, I would 
have lighted my lamp, and gone on with the 
perusal of my book. But it was still ^ 
same confuaon of noises — so perfectly blended, 
that although sometimes it became louder, no 
distinct sound could be caught: as if, a* * 
certam moment, all its components increased, 
in exact proportion, in order to preserve a 
perfect monotony. 

It is strange that this trifling fancy was 
gradually sapping the foundations of my ^^ 
lution — holding me with so singular a fasci- 
nation, that I was compelled te abandon my 
studies for that day. I began to suspect that 
the sudden change, from a life of pleasure, to 
one of solitary study, had wrought some 
injury to my mind. I experienced a degree 
of timidity and irresolution that I had never 
known befoie. I had other strange fancied 
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Once, while walking to and fro, in my room, I 
had seen my features, datkly, in the glass, 
and instinctively shrank from looking there 
a^fain. Afterwards, on reflecting, I could not 
divest myself of the notion that they were 
not my features that I had seen there, but a 
faee wholly different. I sat down again, and 
thought of going out and wandering in the 
streets. I knew that, during the cold weather, 
great wood fires were lighted at midnight, in 
certain open places in the city, that the 
honsdess might not perish of the cold ; and I 
thought of spendin|r the. night by one of 
these, and not retummg to my room until day- 
light. 

From this mood I was suddenly startled by 
a noise, as of something fedling on the floor 
of the adjoining room. I was startled, be- 
cause I had always known that room to be 
uninhabited; and as it communicated by a 
door wiUi my room, I knew that I should 
have heard of any change in this respect. It 
was one of those rooms, often met with in the 
neat houses of Paris (where each floor is 
dhrided into many apartments, or, as we 
should say in England, sets of chambers), into 
which it had been found impossible to admit 
suffieient daylight for a sitting-room. In such 
a ease, the usual course would have been to 
let it vnth my room as a sleeping-chamber ; 
but I had declined it, and it had remained 
unoccupied during the several years of my 
residence there. 

I listened attentively for a repetition of the 
noise; and now all my wild fancies were 
foi^otten in this new feeling of curiosity. I 
had never been in that room, for the door had 
always been kept looked, and the key was in 
the possession of the porter below ; but I 
recollected, now, having frequentlv heard 
noise in ^ nighi which I had attributed to 
the wind out of doors, but which, I seemed 
now to remember, had come from the empty 
garret I had once heard from the Concierge 
(though I had taken it for an idle story), that 
Danton — ^memorable among the tyrants of 
the Revolution — ^had lived in a room in that 
house. And now I thought I remembered 
that it was in a house in that quarter where 
he had spent the night (it was the night of 
the terrible butcheries at the prisons of La 
Force and the Conciergerie) in conversation 
with Camiile Desmoulins, until, seeing the 
first glimmering of the dawn across the 
house-tops, he told Camiile that a terrible 
blow had been struck at Royalism, even while 
they had been sitting there. It seemed to 
me remarkable that I had not thought of 
this before. I remembered now distinctly 
the words "across the house-tops," in the 
account that I had read ; and a superstitious 
conviction forced itself upon me, that it was 
m that very room that Danton (affecting, as 
was common with the revolutionary leaders, 
an appearance of poverty) had dwelt. 

Hy fancy had wandered away among the 
scenes of that terrible Revolution, when I 



was aroused again by a second noise. But 
this time it was the sound of a light footstep 
walking in the room. I listened, and waited, 
with my eye fixed upon the door, and now for 
the first time I remarked a faint light shining 
through the keyhole. The footstep ceased for 
a moment ; and then I saw by the long light 
in the crevice, that the door, which I mid 
always supposed to be locked, was ajar. I 
had not heard anv movement of the handle of 
the lock, but I lelt convinced that it had only 
just been opened ; for it was impossible, other- 
wise, that I should not have observed it. The 
door trembled for a moment, as if an unde- 
cided hand were upon the lock, and then, 
opening wide, I saw, to my surprise, the 
figure of a man standing in the doorway. 

He held in one hand a thin candle, with a 
shade, which threw that part of the room in 
which I sat into darkness; but I could 
see him distinctly, as he stood there a mo- 
ment, apparently hesitating whether to go 
on or turn back. His face was deadly pale, 
and his eyes, in the light that struck up- 
ward, through the aperture in the shade, 
were fixed and sunken. His dress was that 
which was worn by the old revolutionary 
leaders; but he bore no resemblance to the 
portraits of Danton. I recognised him at a 
glance. The prominent forehead, the short 
pointed nose, the scornful curl of the upper 
lip, the powdered hair, the frilled shirt, the 
broad sash, and even the nosegay in his hand 
— all, except the general faded look of his 
attire, identified him at once with the ideal 
indelibly fixed in my mind, by portrait and 
tradition, of the great fanatical Jacobin, Maxi- 
milian Robespierre. The door closed sharply 
behind him, as if by the current of air, for 
his light was extinguished at the same 
moment I heard his footstep across my 
room; the door closed behind him as he went 
out upon the landing. I listened, but could 
hear no footstep descending the stairs. I 
walked to the door, and looked down into 
the darkness of the great staircase, and 
listened, but the house was quite still. 

Was I to believe my senses ? Here I sat, 
exactly as I had sat ten minutes before. My 
stove was cold: my room was dark: I was 
alone : my book was open before me. I saw 
the light still in the daguerreotyper's window, 
on the roof, and at other places, far off, I 
walked over, and tried the door of the room, 
but it was fast locked agahi. Everything was 
in its usual state. In a few minutes from 
the time when I first fancied that I heard the 
noise, the door had been unfastened, this 
strange apparition had passed through my 
room, the door was re-fastened, and no trace 
of what had happened remained. I was not 
dreaming? No. But how often, in sleep, 
had I questioned myself of the reality of my 
dream, and invariably ended by convincing 
myself that I was awake — sometimes even 
remembering that I had so deceived myself 
before; but always, at last, conquering my 
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own objection, and coming to the conclusion 
that this time, at least, I stood amid the real 
life of the daylight world. But I rubbed 
my eyelids, rose again, and walked to and 
fro, and convinced myself that I was really 
awake. 

What could I think, but that my reason 
was becoming weakened ? The life I had led 
for some time had been wild and reckless. 
I had become so accustomed to excitement, 
that it was almost necessary to my existence ; 
so that when I applied myself to a steadier 
life, I experienced something of the depression 
of the drunkard in the first days of his 
reformation. The mood in which this vision 
had found me was favourable to such hallu- 
cinations. My mind had been unsettled. 
My fancies would not let me apply myself to 
my task Whimsical, and filled with vague 
apprehensions, I knew that my mental state 
exactly coincided with the descriptions of 
those who have been visited by similar 
apparitions. 

Smoking would, I thought, soothe me. I 
lighted some wood in my stove with a fusee, 
and taking down my pipe from the wall, filled 
it, and sat there smoking hour after hour. 
The great transparent bowl glowed in the 
daikness at every puff, so deeply, that I could 
watch the wreaths of smoke by the light that 
it gave. I strove to fix my mind upon cheer- 
ful images — thinking of an English home, 
where the fatted calf was ever ready to be 
killed when I should return; but chiefly of 
thee, Eugenie, (of whom I knew myself 
unworthy,) lily-handed, lovelier than the love- 
liest of all flowers I 

I dropped asleep, and awoke several times, 
always dreaming and waking up with the 
feeling, that my strange vision was a portion 
of my 4ream ; but the burning embers in my 
stove recalled to me what had passed, and 
each tipae, putting pi^ more fuel, I dropped 
asleep aga,in, 

I do not kjDow how long I had been sleepmg 
ih9 lASt time. WJien I jiwakened, my fire was 
out, and I waA in dftrkh^sa. I knew, how- 
ever, that it was past midnight, the hour at 
^hieh my ghostly visitor would probably 
likve returned, if he had had an intehtioh of 
returning. My felnmbers had traniqulllisfed 
me. Looking out of the window, It dii4 strike 
me that a certam dark obji^cit, cl6*)a upon the 
next roof, had soihewhal the look of a monk, 
staring 6ut of hli cDWl at me through my 
window; but I speedily recognised it for a 
portion' of the daguerreotyper's apparatus 
fdr fitting his customers in the required posi- 
tion. The fog had cleared away. There were 
no lights on any of the roofs, or at any windows 
far and wide. In the distance rose the dusky 
towers of St Sulpice; and the stars were 
shining. 

I had determined to go to bed, and thmk 
no more of my apparition until the morning, 
when turning to light my lamp, my eye caught 
again a faint light through the key-hole of 



the adjoining room. This was stranger still; 
for I knew that no one, in the habit of shutting 
doors so noisily, could have passed throngS 
my room while I had been sleeping. I ligh^ 
my lamp and listened. I heard again i 
light footstep, and presently a voice as of 
some one talking to himself, though load 
enough, sometimes, for me to distinguish his 
words : 

" A good wind getting up, such a wind as 
blows sharp dust into the face on a frosty 
night. Whew ! I wouldn't turn a dog oui 
This is cheerless ; but better than that hot 
cursed place, full of shrieking, whining men, 
and women. How the dusky Satan took that 
girl, and turned her till her brain was giddy, 
and she swooned ! She had a pretty simple 
look ; but she would not have been there if 
she were as innocent as her face. They knew 
me. The priest taunted me with my free use 
of the guillotine. No matter. That peasant 
girl did not shrink from the monster, nor 
look upon my hands to see if they were blood- 
stained, when we joined the others in their 
devilry. Oh, it was a pretty sight for them 
to see a man with some thousand of murdera 
on his mind, looking so merry, and handling 
a nosegay so delicately — a noseg^ that they 
knew so well in all my portraits ! Well, well ! 
isnough of this for to-night. My feet can 
scarcely forget their habit. The fascination 
of that whirling multitude haunts me. I 
seem to have her still — my peasant girl 
Steadily! Hold me firmly. Now then! 
Away ! " 

My mysterious neighbour seemed to be 
turning rapidly about the room. I heard the 
quick movement of his feet; and then a noise, 
as if a heavy body had come violently in con- 
tact with the wainscot. I walked on tiptoe 
to the door, and looked through the keyhole, 
but my sight only range4 over a small portion 
of the room, and I could seA no one. There 
was a silence for soflje rponjpnt?, T*?®? ^ ^^^^ 
bim talk— again i 

'•This kind of apori does not suit thtf 
middle of th« night. I shall wake the whole 
floor. Let me see; hoW am 1 to amuse 
myself? No rest for me to-night At day- 
li^t t m^i tegone.** 

I KSard again a noise, as if he had flung 
himself heavily into a chair ; and then there 
was a long silence again. I sat listening for 
any sound, and wondering at the strange 
words that I had heard; but, when the 
church-clocks had twice chimed the quarters, 
the room was still quiet. Looking at the key- 
hole, the light was gone; but, on observing 
again, I thought I saw a faint glimmer, as if 
the candle were still burning, with the shade 
down. After a while, however, I resolved to 
retire to bed ; taking first the precaution to 
place a chair against the door, in such a 
manner that it would fall and awaken me, if 
he attempted a^ain to enter my room ; besides 
which, I placed my sword-stick within reach. 
I tried to persuade myself that this was soma 
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trick of my fellow-students to alarm me, or 
that my neighbour was a harmless madman, 
personating the great republican ; although I 
felt uneasy at remembering that he was in 
possession of the key of the door opening into 
my room. Resolved, however, at any rate, to 
shake off my alarm, I strove to rally myself 
upon the subject. "If M. Robespierre," "said 
I, aloud, "takes, a fancy to walk through 
my room again, he will be kind enough to shut 
the doors with less noise, if I am sleeping." 

Instantly, I heard the footstep again; the 
handle of the lock turned ; the chair, with 
some articles that I had designedly placed 
upon it, fell with a loud clatter; the door 
opened wide ; and the same figure that I had 
seen before stood in the doorway. 

** Keep off! " I exclaimed, seizing my 
sword-stick, and planting myself, like Rode- 
rick Dhu, with my back to the wall. 

"I beg your pardon!" said my disturber, 
with a low bow. 

" Who are you ? What do you do here ? " 
I demanded, waxing bolder. 

**M. Hector Favart — at your service; stu- 
dent of the Ecole de Medecine ; having the 
honour to do duty in the Third Legion of the 
Garde Nationale — an honour that will take 
me out of doors at daylight this frosty 
morning." 

"What!" said I, letting my sword-stick 
fall from my hand — ^'^the cousin of my 
Eugenie?" 
"Eugenie de la Tour?" 
" Eugenie de la Tour." 
♦* The same!" 

"But how do you find yourself in that 
room?" I asked, still somewhat incredulous. 

"I took this little place to-day," said he, 
"as a quiet room to read in, and to sleep in at 
night. By the way, I have to apologise for 
coming through your apartment in your 
absence, for the porter had not yet given me 
the key of the other door upon tne land- 
ing." 

"I saw you," said I; "but how did you 
contrive to lock your door again without my 
hearing it?" 

"Do you not know that when this door is 
once shut, it cannot be opened again, from 
your side, without a key ?" 

" I understand," said I, advancing, with the 
light, to shake hands with him. But his 
luuMcountable resemblance, in dress and fea^ 
tares, to Robespierre himself (which I had 
almost forgotten), his pale face, and sunken 
eves, struck me again so forcibly, as the light 
shone upon him, that I started back. "I 
hope you will not think me un polite," said I, 
" if I observe, before coming closer, that I am 
struck very forcibly with the remarkable re- 
semblance that you bear to a certain historical 
persona^." 

^^Hafha!" he laughed, in a tone that 
soooded strangely hollow. ^ To whom, now? 
TeJl me. To liouis Seize, or the Cardinal 
Richelieit; Jean Jacques Rousseau, or the 



Emperor Napoleon; the lean Frederick of 
Prussia, or the portly Mirabeau ?" 

" To none of those," said I. 

"To a man of the Revolution — eh? A 
Girondin, or a Cordelier; a Feuillant, or a 
Jacobin?" 

'* To a Jacobin !" said I, " without any 
oflfence." 

"No doubt!" he replied; "but to which 
of them? Not to Marat, the blackguard, I 
hope? nor little Camille DesmouUns? nor 
the jolly Danton ? Something more of the 
Robespierre look about me — isn't there?" 
Holding the nosegay in one^ hand, he placed 
himself exactly in the attitude of Robespierre^ 
in the portraits. 

" I certainly," said I, " did have such an 
impression when I first saw you; and now 
that you stand in that position, I cannot help 
being struck with the similarity between 
you." 

He laughed again, in the husky tone of a 
man afilicted with a severe cold. " The day 
I was born, my nurse — who never before, in 
her life, admitted a child to have the slightest 
resemblance with anybody but his own father 
— could not help exclaiming, * Ah, le petit 
Robespierre /' for she had seen the great man 
when a girl. Everybody said I resembled him 
exactly ; everybody was right. Faith ! to- 
night, at the fancy ball at the Cliaumi^re, I 
make my appearance in this style, with nose- 
gay complete, and everybody recognises me 
in a moment." 

"Ha! ha!" I exclaimed, laughing in my 
turn. " The mystery is unravelled ! Pray, step 
in ; I will light my fire in a moment. I think 
I have materials for a bowl of punch." 

" With all my heart," said he. " I dare not ^ 
go to bed, lest I should oversleep myself, and 
forget my engagement." 

"To your fair cousin, Eugenie!" said I, 
when the bowl stood smoking on the table, 
while we struck our glasses together, in rati- 
fication of the toast. 

"To one not less fair!" said he, filling 
again, " whose name I need not tell." 

[Household Words. 



Like those who walk upon aline, if we keep 
our eye fixed upon one point, we may step for- 
ward securely ; whereas an imprudent or cow- 
ardly glance on either side will infallibly de- 
stroy us. 

Those who are determined by choice to any 
particular kind of business, are indeed more 
happy than those who are determined by ne- 
cessity; but both are under an equal obliga- 
tion of fixinsf on employments which may oe 
either useful to themselves or beneficuu to 
others. 

Pain, poverty, or infamy, are the natural pro- 
duct of vicious and imprudent acts; as the 
contrary blessings are of good ones. 

What is the l^t government? — That which 
teaches as to'goyem ourselves. 
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FOREST-TEACHINGS. 

There was travelling in the wild-wood 

Once, a child of song ; 
And he marked the forest-monarchs 

As he went along. , 

Here, the oak, broad-eaved and spreading ; 

Here, the poplar tall ; 
Here, the holly, forky-leaved ; 
Here, the yew, for the bereaved ; 

Here, the chestnut, with its flowers, and its 
spine-bestudded ball. 

Here, the oedar, palmy-branched ; 

Here, the hazel low ; 
Here, the aspen, quivering ever ; 

Here, the powdered sloe. 
Wondrous was their form and &shion, 

Passing beautiful to see 
How the branches interlaced, 
How the leaves each other chased, 

Pluttering lightly hither, thither on the wind- 
aroused tree. 

Then he spake to those wood-dwellers ; 

" Ye are like to men, ' 

And I karn a lesson from ye 

With my spirit's ken. 
like to us in low beginning, 

Children of the patient eiurth ; 
Bom, like us, to rise on high, 
Ever nearer to the sky, 

And, like us, by slow advances from the mi- 
nute of your birth. 

** And, like mortals, ye have uses — 

Uses each his own : 
Each his gift, and each his beauty, 

Not to other known. 
Thou, O oak, the strong ship-builder, 

For thy country ^s gc^, 
Givest up thy noble ]&e. 
Like a patriot in the strife, 

Givest up thy heart of timber, as he poureth 
out his blood. 

" Thou, O poplar, tall and taper, 

Reachest up on high ; 
like a preacher pointing upward — 

Upward to the sky. 
Thou, O holly, with thy berries, 

Gleaming redly bright, 
Comest, like a pleasant friend, 
When the djring year hath end, 

Oomest to the Christmas party, round the 
ruddy fire-light 

** Thou, O yew^ with sombre branches, 

And dark-veded head — 
like a monk within the churoh-yard, 

When the prayers are said, 
Standmg by the newly-buried 

In the depth of thought — 
Tellest, with a solenm grace. 
Of the earthly dwelling-plaoe, 

Of the sotQ to live forever-^-of the body oome 
to nought. 

" Thou, O oedar, storm-enduring, 

Bent with years, and old, 
Standest with thy oroad-eaved branches, 

Shadowing o'er the mould ; 



Shadowing o'^ the tender saplings, 

Dke a patriarch mild, 
When he lifts his hoary head, 
And his hands a blessing shed. 

On the little ones around him — onthechildrea 
of his child. 

" And the light, smooth barked hazel. 

And the dusky sloe, 
Are the poor men of thei forest — 

Are the weak and low. 
Tet unto the poor is given 

Power the earth to bless ; 
. And the sloe's small fruit of down. 
And the hazePs clusters brown. 

Are the tribute they can offer — are their mite 
of usefulness. 

" When the awful words were spdcen, 

< if is finished!' 
When the ^-loving heart was broken, 

Bowed the patient head ; 
When the earth grew dark as midnight 

In her solemn awe — 
Then the forest branches all 
Bent with reverential M — 

Bent, as bent the Jewish foreheads at the 
griving of the law. 

" But one tree was in the forest 

Ihat refused to bow ^ 
Then a sudden blast came o'er it, 

And a whisper low 
Made the leaves and branches quiver — 

Shook the guilty tree ; 
And the voice was : ^ Tremble ever 

To eternity : 
Be a lesson from thee read — 
He that boweUi not his head. 

And obeyeth not his Maker, let him fear 
eternally !' 

" So thou standest ever shaking, 

'Ever quivering with fear, 
Yot the voice is still upon thee. 

And the whisp^ near, 
like the guilty, conscience-hannted ; 

And the name for thee 
Is, * The tree of many thoughts' — 
Is, * The tree of^many doubts ;» 

And thy leaves are thoughts and doubtingB— 
for thou art the sinner's tree. 

^* Thou, O chesnut, richly branched, 

Standest in thy might, 
Rismg like a leai^ tower 

In the summer light. 
And thy branches are fruit-laden, 

Waving bold and free j 
And the beams upon thee shed 
Are like blessings on thy head ; 

Thon art strong, and fair, and fhiitfbl-4)r 
thou art the good man's tree. 

" So, farewell, great forest-teachers ; 

There is a spirit dwells 
In the veinings of each leaflet, 

In each flower ^s cells : 
Ye have each a voice and lesson, 

And ye seem to say ; 
■^ Op^ man, Uiine eyes to see 
In each flower, stone, and tree. 

Something pure and something holy, asthoo 
passeet on thy way.' " 

[CiuunbeiB* J 
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LAST VOYAGE OP MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOU. , 

Thet set sail for America from Leghorn in a 
merchant ship— the ill-fated Elizabeth; not, 
we are assured, without omens and prognos- 
tics enough to disturb one ready from child- 
hood upwards to believe in auguries and 
dreams, and whom suffering and maternity had 
of Ute made desponding and afraid : — 

" Beware of the sea," had been a singular 
prophecy, given to Ossoli when a boy, by a 
lortane-teller, and this was the first ship he 
had ever set his foot on. * * " I am absurdly 
fearful," she writes, " and various omens have 
combined to give me a dark feeling. I am be- 
come indeed a miserable coward, K>r the sake 
of Angelino. I fear heat and cold, fear the 
voyage, fear biting poverty. I hope I shall 
not 1^ forced to be as brave for him, as I have 
been for myself, and that if I succeed to rear 
him, he will be neither a weak^or a bad man. 
But I love him too much ! In case of mishap, 
I shall perish with my husband and my child, 
and we may be transferred to some happier 
state." 

Everything went amiss on this home voyage. 
The captain sickened and died of confluent 
small-pox in its most malignant form. The 
disease then seized Angelino, the child, whose 
life was despaired of for awhile. He recovered, 
however; and at last the coast of America 
was reached. On the very eve of the passen- 
gers fi^oing on shore, a heavy gale arose. The 
Elizabeth struck on Fire-Island Beach : — 

** At the first jar, the passengers, knowing 
but too well its fatal import, sprang from their 
berths. Then came the cry of " Cut away," 
followed by the crash of falling timbers, and 
the thunder of the seas, as they broke across 
the deck. In a moment more the cabin sky- 
light was dashed in pieces by the breakers, and 
the spray, pouring down like a cataract, put 
out the lights, while the cabin door was 
wrenched vtom its fastenings, and the waves 
swept in and out One scream, one only, was 
heard from Margaret's stateroom ; and Sumner 
and Mrs. Hasty, meeting in the cabin, clasped 
hands, with these few but touching words : 
"We must die." — ^*' Let us die calmly, then." 
•***I hope so, Mrs. Hasty." It was in the 
gny dusk, and amid the awful tumult, that 
the companions in misfortune met The side 
of the cabin to the leeward had already settled 
nnder water ; and furniture, trunks, and frag- 
ments of the skylight were floating to and 
fro ; while the inclmed position of the floor 
made it difficult to stand ; and every sea as it 
broke over the bulwarks, splashed in through 
the open roof. The windward cabin-walls, 
however, still yielded partial shelter, and against 
it, seated side by side, half leaning backwards, 
^^^ feet braced upon the long table, they 
Awaited what next should come. At first, Nino, 
Alarmed at the uproar, the darkness, and the 



rushing water, while shivering with the wet, 
cried passionatelv ; but soon his mother, wrap- 
ping him in such garments as were at hand, 
and folding him to her bosom, sang him to 
sleep. Celeste too was in an agony of terror, 
till Ossoli, with soothing words anaalon^and 
fervent prayer, restored her to self-control and 
trust Then calmly they rested, side by side, 
exchanging kindly partings and sending mes- 
sages to friends, if any should survive to be 
their bearer." 

We must pass over the harrowing details of 
the last night and subsequent morning ; the 
projects, the deliberations and the rescue of 
one or two of the little company. Enough to 
say, that no plan or proposition to save her 
would induce Margaret to be parted from her 
husband or her child. The rest will be quickly 
told:— 

" It was now half past three o'clock, and as, 
with the rising tide, the gale swelled once more 
to its former violence, the remnants of t6e barque 
fast yielded to the resistless waves. The cabin 
went by the board, the after-parts broke up, 
and the stem settled out of sight Soon, too, 
the forecastle was filled with water, and the 
helpless little band were driven to the deck, 
where they clustered round the foremast 
Presently, even this frail support was loosened 
from the hull, and rose and fell with every 
billow. It was plain to all that the final mo- 
ment drew swiftly nigh. Of the four seamen 
who still stood by the passengers, three were 
as efficient as any among the crew of the Eli- 
zabeth. These were the steward, carpenter, 
and cook. The fourth was an old sailor, who, 
broken down by hardship and sickness, was 
going home to die. These men were once 
again persuading Margaret, Ossoli, and Celeste, 
to try the planks, which they held ready in the 
lee of the ship, and the steward, by whom Nino 
was so much beloved, had just taken the littie 
fellow m his arms, with the pledge that he 
would save him or die, when a sea struck the 
forecastle, and the foremast fell, carrymg with 
it the deck and all upon it The stewaid and 
Angelino were washed upon the beach, both 
des3, though warm, some twenty minutes after. 
The cook and carpenter were thrown far u^n 
the foremost, and saved themselves by swim- 
ming. Celeste and Ossoli caught for a mo- 
ment by the rigging, but the next wave 
swallowed them up. Margaret sank ^t once. 
When last seen she had been seated at the 
foot of the foremast, still clad in her white 
night-dress, with her hair fallen loose upon her 
shoulders. It was over — ^that twelve hours' 
communion, face to face, with Death ! It was 
over ! and the prayer was granted, ' that Os- 
soli, Angelino, ana I, may 00 together, and 
that the anguish may be brief ! ' " 

CAthennum. 



Guilt, though it may attain temporal splen- 
dor, can never confer real happiness. 
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THE KSDBORDmATE OFFICER AND 
PRIVATE SOLDIER, 

Next, morning the regiment was, as usual, 
mustered for parade. Desertions and debauch- 
eries had caused irregularities in the attend- 
ance, and repeated orders had been issued 
that all should be ready to fall in precisely at 
the appointed hour. Disobedience to these 
orders had been severely punished, even when 
the delay was trifling, as the commanding offi- 
cer had announced his determination to exact 
minute submission. Just as the hour was 
striking, a soldier was seen rushing from the 
^barrack toward the square, and he could have 
taken his place in perfect time for the roll, 
had not two of the picket crossed bayonets as 
he advanced. Indignant at the obstruction, 
the soldier dashed himself, with all his might, 
against the barrier, and got through ; but im- 
mediately half-a-dozen other bayonets flashed 
before his path, and, in the irritation of the 
moment, he furiously attempted to brave them 
also. 

"Make him prisoner!" cried the Colonel, 
who, seated on horseback, had observed the 
whole scene. 

The soldier resisted this, too, and struck 
about him right and left, but of course was 
overpowered. 

" Bring him here ! ** shouted the Colonel ; 
and, turning to the adjutant and some other 
officers who were near him, said, " You, gen- 
tlemen, come forward and form a drum-head 
court-martial." 

The court-martial was formed instantane- 
ously, and the culprit was placed in front, and, 
to Norman Hamilton's horror, that culprit was 
Andrew Henderson. 

"I suppose, gentlemen," commenced the 
Colonel, "there is no necessity for hearing 
evidence in this case; we all saw it. I am 
determined that the whole regiment shall be 
regular at parade. I am so myself, and so 
are you; and it is not to be tolerated that 
privates are to treat regimental orders with 
contempt. Ensign Hamilton, as the junior 
officer, what should be this man's punish- 
ment?" 

"Please, Colonel, I never did anything 
wrong before,"^ said Andrew. " I have never 
been in the guard-house*——" 

"Silence, prisoner!'* 

" Just heaf me (>M word, one single word, 
mrl My wife has been very ill, and I was 
stopping to " 

The young officers tittered at this allusion 
to a soldier's wife, and the Colonel scowled. 

^'Prisoner, I insist on you remaining quiet! 
My orders were peremptory as to the appear- 
ance of the men, and no excuse can justify 
you ; or, if it could, you three times resisted 
the picket ; and I am of opmion that a severe 
example ought to be made of such insubordi- 
nation. Ensign Hamilton, what do you 
move?" 



" He is my servant, sir," replied Norman, 
with considerable embarrassment. 

"And on that account, I presume, you 
mean that he should, so far as you are con- 
cerned, be made the greater example of." 

" Yes, Colonel. I would propose that half 
of his pay be stopped, and that he should 
have extra drill for a week." 

"Do you, sir?" observed the Colonel, with 
a sneer. 

" Your opinion. Ensign FuUerton ? " 

" Five hundred lashes, or join the line." 

" Monster !" muttered Norman, scarce know- 
ing what he did. 

" Who was speaking just now ? " demanded 
the Colonel. 

"Ensign Hamilton called Ensign FuUerton 
a monster," answered the adjutant. 

"Indeed ! One thing in hand at one time. 
rU speak as to that question presently;" and 
the Colonel looked as black as midnight 
"Come, gentlemen, your opinion," And, one 
by one said ^rt they agreed with Ensign 
FuUerton. 

" I agree with the ensign, too," added the 
commander : " but in respect that this is a 
peculiar case, I would rather that the alterna- 
tive of the line were omitted and the punish- 
ment made absolute. Bo you concur in this 
amendment, gentlemen ? " 

The gentlemen nodded, 

" I think we have some other punishments 
ordered for to-day." 

" Nine, sir," replied the adjutant. 

" Let this man's take place the first to-mor- 
row morning, then." 

And Andrew was carried away and placed 
in the guard-room. 

"Ensign Hamilton," resumed the Colonel, 
addressing Norman, "this regiment has 
hitherto been distinguished for the superior 
courtesy of its officers in their intercourse 
with one another ; and I do not see that any 
apology that you can offer to Ensign FuUerton, 
although it might be satisfactory to him, would 

be respectful to the shire Militia, or to hla 

majesty's service." 

"I mean to offer none,** replied Norman* 

"Do you, sir, mean deliberately to insult a 
brother officer by calling him a monster?" 

" I call things by their right names ; and I 
say here boldly — nay, gentlemen, be ye friends 
or foes, I can take no hints since matters have 
come to this pass — ^I say that to sentence a 
poor man to five hundred lashes for a trifling 
mistake like this is downright cruelty, and the 
work of monsters and of monsters only." 

"By heaven," vociferated the Colonel, "I 
now see through it all ! I could not under- 
stand how the men have been so insubordinate 
of late. I have marked this young gentleman 
looked disapprovingly when our court-mar- 
tials met; ana of course the men have seen 
that he thinks them ill-used. Sir, I.tW^^ 
there is no set of officers bearing his majestys 
commission that are more lenient than those 
of the shwe Militia. We let our orders 
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be well known beforehand, sir ; and if the 
mm will disobey these orders with their eyes 
open, the blame lies with themselves, not us. 
I suppose, sir, you presume on your relation 
to nobility that you, the youngest officer in 
th^ regiment, assume such airs ! Let me tell 
you, sir, you are mistaken, much mistaken ; 
and, sir, more, this shall not be a mere regi- 
meutal court business. No, sir, it shall be K)r 
a district court Deliver up your sword. En- 
sign Hamilton, and consider yourself as under 
arrest." 

Norman mechanically drew his sword from 
its sheath and gave it to a brother officer, and 
retired to his apartments; and immediately 
thereafter a sergeant and six soldiers were 
placed as guards outside. 

He remained solitary the whole day, none of 
the officers venturing to go near him, although 
he was rather a favorite in the regiment. At 
midofght the guard was changed, and in the 
interval some one knocked at bis door. 

"Hamilton, from my soul I pity you," said 
lieutenant Arnold. " You will lose your com- 
mission to a certainty." 
"I care not," replied Norman. 
"The Colonel is determined to compel 
your attendance at the punishment of your 
man to-morrow morning, although we have 
done all we could to persuade him to the con- 
tnuy." 

"Fll rather die than be present, Arnold. I 
know yon to be friendlv.** 
**Uke steel, my good fellow." 
"Then I waot to escape," 
"Hush! you will ruin me and yourself 
too.** 
"Av, ay! you are all the same; self all 

** No such thing," wjiispereJ Arnold. "Open 
the window and creep along the balcony. The 
sentry is in the canteen. Drop yourself down 
and you will get clear off. Here is my purse, 
'©4 you are short. Canhierinff, and perhaps 
Outlawry, for anything that I know, may fol- 
low; but God hQ with you, and may we meet 
in better times." 

And ao NAf man escaped ; for although the 
canteen was closed, yet the sentry was stand- 
ing in the lobby leadmg to it, busily engaged 
in discussing' gin and water, and the great 
subject of an officer in limbo, with another 
worthy, who was also out of his right place. 
[From " Norman Hamilton," in Tait's Magazine. 



Kind and benevolent propensities were the 
iriginal growth of the heart of man ; and, 
lowever checked and overtopped by counter 
oclioatioDB that have since sprung up within 
18, have still some force in the worst of tern- 
)er8» and a considerable influence on the best 

Some in their discourse desire rather com- 
lendation of wit, in being able to hold all ar- 
nmeots, than of judgment in discerning what 
I tme ; as if it were a praise to know what 
light be said, and not what should be said. 



LOCKING UP THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

Few persons are aware of the strictness 
with which the Tower of London is guarded 
from foes without and from treachery within. 
The ceremony of shutting it up every night 
continues to be as solemn and as rigidly 
precautionary as if the French invasion were 
actually afoot. Immediately after "tattoo" 
all strangers are expelled; and, the gates once 
closed, nothing short of such imperative ne- 
cessity as fire or sudden illness can procure 
their being re-opened till the appointed hour 
the next morning. 

The ceremony of locking up is very ancient, 
curious, and stately. A few minutes before 
the clock strikes the hour of eleven— on Tuea- 
days and Fridays, twelve— the Head Warden 
(Yeoman Porter), clothed in a long red cloak, 
bearing in his hand a huge bunch of keys, 
and attended by a brother Warden, carrying a 
gigantic lantern, appears in front of the main 
guard-house, and calls out in a loud voice, 
" Escort keys !" At these words the Sergeant 
of the Guard, with five or six men, turns out 
and follows him to the "Spur," or outer 
gate ; each sentry challenging, as they pass his 
post, "Who goes there?"— "Keys." The 
gates being carefully locked and barred — ^the 
Warden wearing as solemn an aspect and 
making as much noise as possible — the pro- 
cession returns, the sentries exacting the same 
explanation, and receivmg the same answer 
as before. Arrived once more in front of the 
main guard-house, the sentry there gives a 
loud stamp with his foot, and the following 
conversation takes place between him and the 
approaching party ;^- 

" Who goes there r 

"Keys." 

"Whose keys r^ 

" Queen Victoria's keys." 

" Advance Queen Victoria's keys, and all^S 
well." 

The Yeoman Porter then exclaims, ** God 
bless Queen Victoria." The main guard de- 
voutly respond "Amen." The oflScer on duty 
gives the word, "Present arms!" the fire- 
locks rattle; the oflScer kisses the hilt of 
his sword; the escort fall in among their 
companions; and the Yeoman Porter marches 
majestically across the parade alone to deposit 
the keys in the Lieutenant's lodgings. 

The ceremony over, not only is all egress and 
ingress totally precluded, but even within the 
walls no one can stir without being furnished 
with the countersign ; and any one who, un- 
happily forgetful, ventures from his quarters 
unprovided with his talisman, is sure to be 
made the prey of the first sentinel whose 
post he crosses. 

All of which is pleasantly absurd, and 

reminds us of the stately manner in which the 

crown was carried about, when the White 

Tower was on fire. 

[Household Word*. 
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FRAZEE, THE ARTIST. 

Mr. Fhazee was a native of Brunswick, New 
Jersey, where he passed his youth at hard la- 
bor on a farm, and subsequently adopted the 
trade of a stone-cutter, which employment 
developed the genius which afterward led to 
the celebrity he so signally deserved. He 
remWed to this city about the year 1820, open- 
ed a shop, and soon outstripped all competitors 
in the beauty and finish of his monuments, 
tables, ornamented mantels, and the delicacy 
of his lettering. For many years he had few 
rivals and no superior in his profession, and 
orders beset him from all quarters in this 
country, and many from foreign countries. 
His success in this department was complete, 
and satisfied all his reasonable expectations. 

He next turned his attention to sculpture, 
and, at the request of the Bar of New York, 
was employed in the Mural Tablet and Bust 
of John Welles, which fills a conspicuous 

Elace in St, Paul's Church. This is considered 
Y connoisseurs as the most elaborate and 
highly fiinished piece of sculpture ever wrought 
in America. 

This production, with others, which he sub- 
sequently executed, attracted the attention of 
the trustees of the Boston Athenaeum, and at 
their request, in 1834, he proceeded thence, 
and modelled a series of busts of eminent 
men in that city, which now adorn that classic 
repository. They were of Webster, Bow- 
ditch, Prescott, Story, J. Lowell, and T. H. 
Peririns. Afterward he went, by special or- 
der, to Richmond, where he produced the 
renowned likeness of John Marshall, copies of 
which adorn the court-rooms of New York, 
New Orleans, and the capitol of Virginia. On 
his return he visited President Jackson, at 
whose house he executed an inimitable head 
of that extraordinary man. 

Among his other productions were heads of 
General Lafayette, in 1824, De Witt Clmton, 
John Jay,Bi8hop Hobart,Dr.Milnor,Dr.Steams, 
Nathaniel Prime, Greorge Griswold,Eli Hart,&c. 

The monument, however, which is destined 
to perpetuate his fame is that classic structure, 
the New York Custom House. This edifice 
was commenced in 1834 by another gentleman, 
who, when he had finished the base, abandon- 
ed the work and withdrew his plans. Mr. 
Frazee was obliged to commence de notot and 
in 1843 had completed a work which is the 
admiration of his own countrymen and all in- 
telligent Europeans who visit us. 

During the erection of the Custom House, 
from the dampness of its material and concom- 
itant causes, he contracted a disorder which 
caused paralysis, from which he never recover- 
ed. For several years he held a subordinate 
post under the collector ; but party discipline 
demanded its victim, and the architect ot that 
noble structure was driven from the little 
room which sheltered his enfeebled frame. 
Proh pudor ! Proh dolor ! 

His last effort with the chisel was in giving 



the finishing touch to the bust of Gen. Jack- 
ton, which had remained in his studio seventeen 
years, without «a order for completion, lids 
was in November last, and while assiduouity 
at work, his mallet fell from bis hand, and Ids 
worn-out body followed it to the floor. 

" Peace to the memory of a man of worth." 

[N. T. Times. 



THE MIGHTY MAGICIAN. 

Hi stood upon the sammit of a moont^ 
Waring a wand above his head apkfted ; 

And smote the fronnd, whence pushed, as from a foiBti S 
A sparkling stream, with magic virtnes giAed. 

It fill'd the air with music as it Ieapt> 

Merriljr hounding over hill and hollow \ 
And swifUy to the distant plain it swept. 

Gurgling a challenge to the birds to foUow. 

Onward and onward, parting as it ran 
A thousand streamlets from the parent rivflr. 

It roll'd amon? the farthest haunts of man. 
Wooing the sunlight on its breast to quiver. 

Where'er it flow'd, it fed the desert earth 
With wholesome aliment, iu seeds to nourish ; 

duickening its treasures into rapid birth. 
And bidding golden harvests spring uid flourish. 

Fair tiiriving cities rising on its banks, 
Gather'd the noble, and ettrioh'd the humble ; 

Throng'd with the happy in their various ranks. 
They lear'a proud domes that ages scarce ceuld «nmbH. 

The Oreat Magician ftom his lofly height 
Beheld the world, with boundless plenty teemmg. 

And his eye kindled with a sense of might, 
Ploudly, yet softly, at the proqieot gtoamiag. 

'* I*ve wrought," he cried, "rich blessings for maddai ; 

I've thiill'd with happiness the hearts of moumsn ; 
And Fame will waft upon her wings of wind 

The deeds of Pxacx to earth's remotest comen 1 



Arabian Ideas of English Teavellebs.— 
Their general opinion of an English traveller 
is, that he is either a lunatic or a magician; a 
lunatic, if, on closely watching his moyements, 
they discover he pays little attention to things 
around him ; a confirmed lunatic, i^ he goes 
out sketching, and spends his time in spoiuiig 
good paper with scratches and hieroglyphics; 
and a magician, when inquisitive about rums, 
and given to picking up stones and shells, 
gathering sticks and leaves of bushes, or buy- 
ing up old bits of copper, iron and silver. In 
these cases he is supposed, by aid of his magi* 
cal powers, to convert stones and shells into 
diamonds of immense price ; and the leaves and 
sticks are charms, by looking at which he can 
bestow comforts upon his fnends and snakes 
and pestilence upon his luckless enemi^ ^ 
a traveller pick up a stone and examioe it 
carefully, he will be sure to have at his tail a 
host of malapert little boys deriding him, 
though keeping at a very respectful distance, 
in deference to his magical powers. Should 
he indeed turn round suddenly and pursue them 
a few steps, they fly in an agony of fear, the 
very veins in their naked little legs t^mo^ 
bursting, and they never stop to look back till 
they have got well amongst the crowd again* 
where, panting for breath, they recount to their 
auditors the dreadful look that devil of a Prank 
gave them, making fire come out of his eyj* 
and adders out of his mouth. — NeMs Eigl» 
Years in Syria^ Palestine, and Asia Minor, 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF WINTER? 

People are now putting on the best faces 
they can to welcome the Spring. Welcome 
the Spring, indeed! when wo have had no 
winter ^wdcome a light pndding, when we 
h&re had no meat ! I trust I am a Briton and 
know how ta grumble. '^In those vernal 
seasons of the year when the air is calm and 
pleasant," says Milton, ''it were an injury and 
sullomess against Nature, not to go out and 
see her riches, and partake in her reioicings 
witii heaten and earth.** If Nature is mean 
enough to rejdtce after having defrauded me 
of my winter, I scratch her name out of my 
visitmg book ; I won't " go out and see her." 

I want my Winter. — ^As Fanshawe says: 

*' Spring, the year's yoath, tait mother of new flowen. 
New leaves, ifew loves, drawn by the winced Hoars, 
Thon art returned ; bnt nought rettims with thee. 
Save my lost joys* legretfol memory." 

Now, Spring, it would serve you right that 
a lost joy's regretful memory should stick to 
you ako; and I mean to make you cry 
half April through by letting you under- 
stand what pretty things I might have said 
about you, if the conduct of Nature on a late 
occasion had not put me out of temper. I 
want you to feel what you have lost, and for 
that reason only touch you witii a little praise 
which I might have meant in earnest, but dis- 
tinctly now inform you that I utter only out 
of spite, to let you see how delicately I could 
flatter, if I chose, your vanity and beauty. 
Now hear what I could have done. 

Dear little Spring, the black and withered 
twigs, that have worn all the same livery of 
mourning, throughout the dreary months of 
winter (because there was no skating to be 
had), are tricking themselves out in their 
holiday garbs, because you are coming down 
to see them. One is dressed in virgin white, 
one wears a saffiron-coloured robe, another 
puts on blue, and some twig somewhere plays 
the dandy in a scarlet uniform. The sunny 
slopes are reeking with the early mists, and 
the fields are laying down their carpets for 
the lambs to dance upon. The sap is stirring 
in the trees and swelfinff m the bud^ and the 
early breeze comes fresh and fragrant, as if it 
blew through the boudoir of Nature, while 
she was getting up in the morning and making 
a firee use of her perfumery. The owl is hoot- 
ing from the turret, and by so doing shows 
his wisdom; for to hoot at Spring when she 
appears out of her turn, is only proper. Her 
true cue is " hard frost," and she should 
have waited for it. The owl is hootmg 
firom the turret, the rook screaming from his 
swinging nest on the tall tree top, and the 
cuckoo shouting from the lonely glen. The 
blackbird whistles from the bush — and he 
Tnay whistle, if it's Winter that he wants to 
see ever again on this side of the year 2000. 
I 'm driven to be despondent. The blackbird 
whistles from the bush, and the throstle from 



the grove, and the deep coo of the ringdove 
is heard in the woods. The feathered emi- 
grants who had taken refuge on our shores 
from the illiberal edicts of an arctic winter — 
though an arctic winter is much better than 
none — liberty of the plume being restored, go 
back to the North again. Those who emi- 
grated from our winter, before they knew that 
we were not to have any, are now returning 
one flight after another, to join in the orm- 
thological concert that takes place under the 
management of Spring. The martins and the 
wrens and the redstarts have come into the 
concert with small pipes, the nightingale has 
come with a flute, the linnet and the goldfinch 
with a lute, the lark, that sky-rocket in 
feathers, gets its music up so thoroughly, that 
as it twinkles a mere speck in the clear air of 
the sunrise, almost out of sight and very far 
from being out of hearing, we know very well 
what the thing is, it is one of the morning 
stars singiDg for joy. 

Then there are the woodlark and the pipit 
— the lark of the wilderness — ^whose health 
requires that they should bathe their beaks 
in music every morning. From the tall hedge 
or cottage-shadhag tree, the magpie, dressed 
like a gentleman in black and white, chatters 
as idly as is usual with gentlemen who arc 
not men. In the heart of the thick wood the 
jay is screaming, or giving an entertainment 
similar to that of the late Mr. Mathews, to 
an audience as full of noises as the House of 
Commons. The jackdaw jabbers from ' a 
steeple, and along the wild, or from a naked 
clifii the raven bids us think about a sepulchre, 
if we are superstitious. If we are reasonable 
souls, it does not. Except when dogs are 
fighting and on a few similar occasions, beasts, 
birds, and insects are a happy set of fellows, 
and "in Reason's ear they all rejoke." The 
crow means to be jolly when he sings, as 
thoroughly as any nightingale. 

Then, Spring, if you had a fair claim on my 
praises, I snould not object to state that these 
winged voices — rich, and abundant, and 
varied, as they are, in the glades and groves 
of our, on the whole, not disagreeable 
country — ^make but a small portion of the 
pleasant noise with which you are accom- 
panied. There is a voice from all things. 
Emancipated from the wintry thraldom which 
had claimed their waters (you perceive how 
inappropriate the praise would be, when no 
brook has been frozen), the streams are mur- 
muring through mead and valley ; the trout 
are leaping in their depths, and cattle lowing 
on their links. The oleat of the lamb comes 
from ^e hill-side (mint is, happily, at the 
same period fresh and green), ana the laughter 
of young human voices fills the sunny glade. 
The doors of habitations stand wide open to 
let in the air of heaven ; the fireside — where 
the poker stimulates no more the flagging 
coal, and fires are dying of neglect — the fire- 
side is forsaken for the field ; and the whistle 
of the ploughman — ^painfully prone to per- 
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form nigger melodies— comes cheerily from 
the up-turned glebe. But the great Spring 
minstrel is the Wind; wind music is the 
sweetest Tn the Spring it plays all kinds of 
melodies; sometimes, a forest piece on its 
trombones and bassoons ; sometimes, a song 
about a violet, upon one little piccolo, Man 
laughs, and loves, and thinks, when the 
Sprmg comes, with a more delicate expres- 
sion. In the Winter he haCd skated, or he 
ought to have skated, roared over good jokes, 
and enjoyed, when he was shut up in-doors, 
a concentration of home jollity. Man's 
general sympathy with external objects is, in 
the pcesence of Spring, wholesomely set in 
' action ; and the perv^in^ sentiment of re- 
surrection is full to him of fine, unconsciously- 
received suggestions. " In the motion of the 
very leavies of Spring," says Shelley, " in the 
blue air, there is found a secret correspondence 
with our heart. There is eloquence in the 
tongueless wind, and a melody in the flowing 
brooks, and the whistle of the reeds beside 
them: which, by their inconceivable relation 
to something within the soul, awaken the 
spirits to a dance of breathless rapture, and 
bring tears of mysterious tenderness to the 
eyes — like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, 
or the voice of one beloved, singing to you 
idone.** 

Lists of fashionable arrivals are now 
charged, I believe, as advertisements in 
country papers. Whether birds are fashion- 
able, I am not quite sure, but perhaps I may 
be allowed to risk incurring the expense of 
duty upon the following list of movements 
in what, I confess, must be admitted to be 
high life, passed as it is, on tree tops, or in a 
yet more elevated sphere. Pigeons move in 
higher circles than even dukes and duchesses. 
Liable, or not liable, to advertisement duty, 
here is a list of movements in high life for 
the present season. 

Arrivals : — Wryneck, Reed Sparrow, Bunt- 
ing, Smallest Willow Wren, Stone Curlew, 
Wheatear, House Swallow, Martin, Sand 
Martin, Black-cap, Nightingale, Cuckoo, 
Middle Willow Wren, Whitethroat, Redstart, 
Grasshopper Lark, Swift, Lesser Reed 
Sparrow, Land Rail, Fern Owl, Fly-catcher, 
Turtle Dove, Ring Dotterell, Wagtiiil, Water 
Rail, Largest Willow Wren, Lapwing, Tit- 
lark, Razor-bill, Corncrake, Ring Ouzel, 
Yellow Wren. 

Departures: — FieldfiTe, Redwing, Wood- 
cock, Hooded Crow, Snow Bunting, Widgeon, 
Teal, Snipe, Merlin, Solan Goose, Grey Gull, 
Cross-bill, Bean Goose, Herring Gull. 

Spring is said to begin in March ; meteor- 
ologists say on one day, astronomers say on 
another day ; but /say, that Spring 1852 began 
in November 1851. Spring has the Yankee 
blood in her, and has annexed Winter; or, 
at least, is infusing a Spring temper into it, 
with a view to ultimate annexation. How- 
ever, let us take March. Let us look at 
March. He used to have a little bluster in 



him — to be something of a roaring blade. 
Whether he has got married, or what else 
may be the reason, I don't know ; but all his 
boast seems to be taken out of him. There 
ought to be a wind-spirit abroad in March to 
sweep the floor of heaven, preliminary to the 
laying down of a fresh pavement of sunshme. 
March ought, like a child, to play with flowers, 
and destroy them in its wilfulness. If March 
behaved like March, and, if I had no quarrel 
with the Spring on other grounds, I would 
speak of it somewhat after this fashion: 
Wooed by its smile, some insect troop will 
venture forth, too soon, to thread a maze in 
honour of the welcome guest ; and, ere they 
have had time to try their glancing wings, 
the frown succeeding to the smile, chases Uie 
affrighted band, and they are scattered. In 
its sunny moods a coronal of violets is given 
to the child ; but the wrathful fit comes on, 
and the sweet toy is torn to pieces, trampled 
beneath the foot of the capricious month. 
Awakened by one of the biight flashes of its 
kughing eyes, the bee looks out ; and, think- 
ing it is summer, rushes abroad in coat of 
gold, sounding his premature summons on his 
tiny trumpet: but the wing of the snow- 
spirit -(which I strongly suspect Time of 
having clipped with his scythe, some years 
ago) shadows for a moment (or used to shadow 
when it was big enough) the face of the yooth- 
ful month; and, unsmie to borrow the um- 
brella of a single flower-cup, the false b^ndd 
perishes, the victim of his own mistake. 

Down the long winding lane, over the 
broad meadow, and on the sunny bank by the 
way-side, are peeping up, amid the emerald 
grass, the gem-like flowers that were the 
playthings of our childhood — that lured ns, 
years ago, through the dewy dell. When we 
look at them, we call to mind how our hands \ 
in their first state of chubbiness, or in their I 
second state of ink and slate-pencil dost, < 
grasped at the 

"Daffodils, 

That oome befOTe the swallow dares, and take] 
The winds of Marsh with beanty." • 

When our yet plastic and undeveloped noses i 
breathed over the 

** Violets dim. 

Bat sweeter than the Hds of Jnno's eyes. 
Or Cytherea's breath. * * 

And when we wore our first gold chains 
made of 

, . ** Pale Primroses 
That die nnmairied, ere they can behold 
Bright PhcBbna in his strength.*' 

Then what work have we not made in 
childhood with 

'* the Daisie 

That well by reasson men it oail6 male 
The Daisie, or else the Bye of Daie, 
The emprise, and the flonre of flonris alL" 

The daisy is the pet^ poets; and, while I 
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m tagging these snips of rerse together, let 
us say some more about the *^ wee modest 
crimson-tipped flower" — the 

. . " silver shield, with boM of gold. 
That spreads itaelf, some fairr bold 
Infifbttocover." 

A graceful lady- writer calls the daisy, the 
Robin of flowers. I've an idea. Had she 
been aa fanciful as Mr. Wordsworth, she 
might have added its red breast as amongst 
the reasons for her pleasant conceit. 

Now I am going on with what I might say, 

if I chose, concerning March. The alder 

wears her dark wrea&s, and the hazel and 

willow have hung out their catkins in the 

fields. The marsh is gay with the bright 

orange-flowers of the marsh-marigold; and 

the shady grove and humid bank, with the 

pilewort's yellow stars. Before the end of 

the month, the leaves of the honeysuckle are 

nearly expanded; the garden is beautiful 

with the pink flowers of the mezereon ; and 

the peenbouse, besides the pale narcissus and 

the bright camellia japonica, has the brilliant 

tulip, and all the rich and graceful hyacinth 

array. Leeks flourish in the caps of Welsh- 

I men on St. David's Day; and in the Irish 

.bonnets, on St. Patrick's Day, shamrock is 

'planted. David and Patrick are March 

iflunts. Of David we have heard how 

I ... " tbronsbthepreiiofwar 

His gallant comndei followed his green crest 
To conquest.** 

As a hint to future commentators, I suggest 
imi^rint here. Leeks were more likely to 
[liave been written, by poetic license, as green 
than as a crest, which we know to be 
k thing usually composed of hair or feathers, 
rhe leadmg act of the life of St. Patrick, 
•erformed on Croagh Patrick, is thus beau- 
"olly narrated by a native minstrel : — 

pOch! Antrim hills axe mighty high, and so*8 the Hill of 

Howth. too; 
t we all do know a monntain that is higher than them both. 

too: 
rwtton the top of that high monnt, St. Patrick preached a 

wnnon ; 
e drove the frogs into the bogs, and banished all the vermin." 

Then, after March, the noisy boy, comes — 
g" used to come — April, the crying gjirl. 
Whatever trick she may play us, in behaving 
F she ought not to behave, she cannot trick 
M oat of her great day of tricks ; we will be 
Ipril Fools ! The man who doesn't like to 
k a fool, is fit for treasons, murders, and, 
fartieularly, stratagems; he is the very man 
» punish on the first of April. " Beshrew the 
Nan," says Elia, " who, on such a day as this, 
iiould aflfect to stand aloof! I am none of 
fcose sneakers. I am free of the corporation, 
W care not who knows it. He that meets 
Be in the forest to-day, shall meet with no 
rtseacre, I can tell him! Stvltus sum — 
fsnslate me that, and take the meaning of 



it to yourself for your pains. ... I have 
never made an acquaintance that lasted, or 
a friendship that answered, with any one that 
had not some tincture of the absurd in their 
characters. . . . And take my word for 
this, reader — and say a fool told it you, if you 
please — that he who hath not a drachm of 
folly in his mixture, hath pounds of much 
worse matter in his composition." April has 
her own small jokes in the way of fool-making. 
The prudent father of a family, before taking 
an extended walk, looks up into her face for 
a hint about the weather. "There'll be a 
severe shower!" says April, with a frown. 
So, the father commits himself to walk out 
with the family umbrella; April takes to 
shining; the sky looks as if there would be 
no more rain till Midsummer; and the 
umbrella makes the prudent man look like 
a fool. Then April has not only fools, but 
birds. There is that much over-rated vocalist, 
the nightingale. No doubt his night-strain 
is unrivalled ; because nobody else would think 
of playing melodies at midnight, except stu- 
dents who are learning the trombone, and are 
ashamed to practice it when people are about 
The nightingale is all very well ; but why not 
praise the throstle, and the blackbird, and the 
wood-lark? I should like to hear a better 
ballad-singer than the robin! As for the 
nightingale being crossed in love, and sen- 
timental in its habits ; though 

. " many a poet echoes the conceit. 
And youths and maidens most poetical. 
Who lose the de^^ening twilight of the Spring 
Jn ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still. 
Full of meek sympathy, most heave their sighs 
O'er Philomela's pity.pleading strains. 

We have learnt 

A different lore : we may not thos profane 
Nature's sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance !— *Tis the mkrry nightingale ! 
That crowds, and harries, and precipitates. 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes. 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for hun to utter forth 
His love chant, and diibnrthen his full soul 
Of all its music." 

After the nightingale, there comes the 
wryneck, our woodpecker, and the cuckoo: 
he is melancholy, perhaps. Spring pigeons 
are to hand, and a rage for building specu- 
lation seizes all the birds. Now is the time 
for feathering their nests. 

Then, there comes also, in April, the fes- 
tival of the English Patron St. George, for- 
merly of Cappadocia, the most unmitigated 
rogue that ever got a church legend to him- 
self, and suffered registration in the list, of 
saints. 

There. I shall say nothing about May. I 
scorn to talk of May till I have had my Win- 
ter. I don't core for the disappointment that 
the Spring must suffer in losing all the praise 
I could have showered on it; it is nothing 
to the disappointment I have suffered from 
the constant liquidity of the Serpentine. If 
I have tagged rhymes from all manner of 
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, poets about flowers, and tiiat sort of thing, 
I beg to inform Londoners that they are of 
no consequence. Let them stand on any of 
their bridges in the morning, and they will 
see what Wordsworth himself declares to be 
quite equal to Cumberland* Hear him : — 

** Earth has not anything to show more fair. 

Dull wotdd he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in lis majesty ! 

This city now doth, like a gannent, wear 

The beaaty of the morning. Silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples Ue, 

Open onto the fields and to the sky. 

All blight and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did snn more beantifally steep 

In his first spteidonr valleys, rock, or hill v 

Ne'er saw I— never felt— a calm so deep !*' 

So let US not be sighing here in London after 
fields and flowers. We are better oflT. What 
are the lambs to us unroasted? And what 
do birds concern us with their feathers onl 
lliey had better float in gravy than in music. 
Others may do as they please, but I shall 
stop in town. I suspect foul play. I suspect 
that Winter has been made away with, and 
Spring is too clearly a gainer not to lie open 
to suspicion. Spring was seen where she had 
no business to be, stealing about timidly at 
Christmas ; and, when her proper time came, 
stealing away altogether to let Winter in 
where, and when he was not wanted. There 
is something wrong in all this; although I 
hope it is all right; but I shall stay in town ; 
for I do not choose to be mixed up with such 
irregular transactions. [Household Words. 



M AMERICAN IN FLORENCE, 

In America I might be saved all this loss 
of time; but here, where the carpenters have 
nothing but a rid-hot poker to bore deep holes 
withy (not an auger in all Florence !) what can 
be expected from other mechanics? A part 
of my room is fitted up like a blacksmith's 
shop, where I hammer through my difficulties 
as best I may. But, you wifl ask, how do the 
Florentines get on? Why, they get on as 
their grandfathers did. They work without 
tools ; and take as much time to do a thing as 
a Yankee would require to do it twice or 
thrice over. What would you think to see a 
man sawing wood, holding the wood in both 
hands, and the saw frame between his knees, 
bobbing up and down over it with the perspira- 
tion dripping from his nose? and yet this is the 
way that the sawyers all do here. Everything 
is inside out, or the wrong end foremost, in 
this country. The gimlets are made to turn 
the reverse of ours; axes are shaped like 
grubbing-hoes ; and ploughs are made from a 
forked tree. Even the sculptors are incorrigi- 
ble. Our celebrated fellow-citizen. Powers, 
has invented and constructed many ingenious 
tools and great improvements in that art ; and, 
although dl praise and admire, none will adopt 



them. For instance, Mr. Powers, to prevent 
Ms models drying in the intervals between 
work, or in the night-time, has an oil-eloth 
cylinder suspended over the work from a pul- 
ley. When this is dravm down, the air is ef- 
fectually excluded, and there can be, of eoune, 
no evaporation. Well, the native artists have 
been to see it ; but as it never had been done 
by Canova, they could not make up their nmids 
to try it They returned to ttieir studios, and 
still adhere to the old metiiod, which is to 
swathe the clay statue from head to feet with ' 
wet bandi^esof muslin. This soon rots, and 
soils the cby with slime ; and, besides, it nibs 
away the delicate modelling. It also reqniiee ^ 
considerable time to put it on and take it of^ 
whereas, by Mr. P.'s method, it is done in an 
instant. 

But Mr. Powers has gone even beyond all 
this, for he now models his statues withont 
the use of clay at all. He has discovered a 
process by which he makes the plasty as im- 
pressible as clay, thus saving both expense and 
time. This is an immense miprovement ; bat, 
nevertheless, the old fogies shake their heads 
at it, as much as to say, Our grandfathers 
didn't do things in Hiis manner. 

Before closing, I ought to tell you that 
Mr. P. is blocking out his America in a spot- 
less piece of marble. It is of Hie natural mze \ 
of America, if you can guess what that is; or 
about six feet one inch high. I vrish Congress 
would order it made of colossal size, say ten 
or twelve feet high, and put it in the place of 
the ten-pin-player on the eastern portico of the 
Capitol. It is rather an oversight in the i 
Great West to neglect their renowned fellow- ' 
citizen, whose genius was first excited on the 
banks of la belle riviere,^ 

LNational Intelligencer. 



Thinness or a Soap-bubble. — ^A soap- 
bubble as it floats in the light of the snn re- 
fleets to the eye an endless variety of tiie most 
gorgeous tints of colors. Newton showed, 
that to each of these tints corresponds a cer- 
tain thickness of the substance forming the 
bubble ; in fact, he showed, in general, that all 
transparent substances, when reduced to a cer- 
tain degree of tenuity, would reflect these 
colors. Near the highest point of the bubble, 
just before it bursts, is always observed a spot 
which reflects no color and appears Wack. 
Newton showed that the thickness of the 
bubble at this black point was the 25,00,0004 
part of an inch ! Now, as the bubble at this 
point possesses the properties of water as 
essentially as does the Atlantic Ocean, it fol- 
lows that the ultimate molecules forming water 
must have less dimensions" than this thick- 
ness. — Lardner^s Handbook. 



The paths of virtue, though seldom those of 
worldly greatness, are always those of pleas- 
antness and peace. 
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nSS DIRT. 

^ Song adapted to a slino SntUarv Movement, 
Drikk from the dark and mantling pool. 

With fmtuing waeda begirt, 
A deep black dranght to the laay rule 

Of poverty's king— Kino Dirt ! 
Thongh I stoop my head, and trail the skirt 

Of my robe in the miry way. 

AU know that the ragged and old King Dfrt 
Hath a potent and patent sway. 
I laugh to lee 

How all devoted my pe<n)le be. 
Grovelling low. and b«>raittng me. 

And many fH«d4. wealfliy and steadfast, have I, 
Thonglt they oA look aakant as they pass me by ; 
And many a parse-prDnd bnrgher, wise 
In his generation, on me relies ; 
And many town-councillors, seeing no hurt. 
Sneer down my enemiee-prond of King Dirt ! 
And I Uogb oa stiU. while they let me be. 
And extend my realm nnceadngly ! 

^P«wite of Ptogwis. who love the inert. 
Who claim for inanity Wiwlon^'i desert. 

Loving friends, round me cling ! 

FiU high the bowl, and sing 
I-oag Uw yonr hay ktag. sqnalid ffing Dirt ! 

^i«e*8 a low.roomed house in a ruinous street. 
Where filth and penury lovingly meet ; 
And theoohwebbMl loof. and the rotting wall. 
And the ragged easement, dark and ^all. 
Are unheeded there, among many more— 
So wretched the homes of the wretchedly poor ! 

A po«^wom weaver there works for his bread- 

Wo?Eng on, working on. far in the night ; 
His daughter breathes hollowly, lying a-bed. 

And the wasting day 

Lets the spirit play 
Over her face with a flickering light.' 



in 



I ^^<il<wlEofaQeighb(nur|i9ftiipteBitttdl«w 

On the neighbour's side of the cr»y wan 5 
I And the loomtsliclB on with an answer slow 

And thrihuttle flies silently to and fro. 
As it weaves the robe for bridal or ban. 

But the loom is stopped ; and down by the bed 
The father kneels by bis dying child ; 

B ut vainly he speaks-her time is sped j 
No answer there comes to his outcry wild. 

For the child stares out with her glazed eyes. 

Till the eyes turn back-and she silently dies ! 

I And they call it a Fever, 

j Putrid or low ; 

I But I and the weaver 

j Both of ns know 

I That the fetid weU-water, and steaming styes. 

And the choked drains* gases, that unseen rise, 
Snbtle and still. 
Sure tmd dow. 
Certain to kill 
With an unhearf blow, 
AjpthB fiends who poisoned that maiden's breath. 
And ding to hw stall as she sleeps in death ! 

And the weaver, haggard, and worn to the bOne. 

With clasped hands and despairing moan. 

iDwiota^ the poison that Inrks in the room, 
j Still doggedly stays till he meets his doom ! 

; 1 laugh to think. 

How they greedily drink 
1 Of the poisoned cup 

I Till they drink it up ! 

I And ever to time-honoured filth revert, 

I And love to the death their old King Dirt ! 

EHonsehoId Words. 
i 

I All men need truth as they need water- if 
j wise men are as high ground where the «>rinffB 
i nse, ordmary men are the lower grounds whwh 
! their waters nourish. 



— Of political affairs from England since 
our last, there is nothing new ; the Houses 
of Parliament having adjourned for the 
Easter holidays. The note of preparation 
for the ensuing general election was, bow- 
ever, being sounded throughout the country, 
and everywhere the constituencies were 
preparing for the great contest which is 
finally and for ever to settle the question of 
Free-trade versus Protection. 

The flight of the population from the 
South of Ireland is thus described by the 
OloTtmel Chronicte:--'' The tide of emi- 
gration has set in this year more strongly 
than ever it has within our memories. Dur- 
ing the winter months we used to observe 
solitary groups wending their way towards 
the sea coast, but since the season opened 
(and a most beautiful one it is) these groups 
have been Kterallv swelled into shoals, and 
travel what road you mav, you will find 
^pon it strings of cars and drays, laden with 
women snd children and honsehold 8tu& 
IS 
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joumeymg onward, their final destination 
bemg America. In all other parts of the 
country it is the same. At every station 
along the rail, from Godd's Cross to Sa^ 
the third-class carriages receive their quotas 
of emigrants. The Grand Canal passage- 
boats, from Shannon harbor to Sallinsap- 
pear every morning at their accmstomed 
hour, laden down with emigrants and their 
luggage, on their way to Dublin, and thence 
to Liverpool, whence they take shipmnff 
for America." rr-^ 

— The Overland Mail, with dates from 
Calcutta, March 6, has arrived in London. 
Xhe Bntish expedition against Burmah con- 
sisted of 6,000 troops, 2 ships of war, and 
13 war steamers. Additional forces fr<»n 
China were expected. 

— The gold diggings in Australia ap- 
pear to mcrease in productiveness, two tcSs 

^ ft^^ "^^^7 ''' Sy<i^7 from the 
rort Phihp district alone. The gold pro* 
gwas in that country bas been even more 
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rapid than in the first yeara on the Pacific. 
The precious element was first brought to 
light on the 29th September last, and al- 
though the latest accounts are only down to 
the 20th of December, tlie annual product al 
ready promises full thikty-five million 
DOLLARS, with every indication that not half 
its glories have been told. This rapid and 
most extraordinary development of wealth 
has not, of conree, been wi.hout its effect on 
the people of the country, and the seamen 
visiting its bays and harlx>rs. Society ha«^ 
been u|»turned, towns almost d- 'populated, 
flocks neglected, c»»mmon labor brought to 
a stand, and trade in goods and sup])]ies re- 
volutionised ; but the greatest protection tb 
life and |»roperty prevails nevertheless. 

— Louis Napoleon has probably ere this 
caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor, 
the socjilled Legislative Assembly having 
voted him 12,000,000 francs a year 
($2,400,000 !) to support his dignity, to- 
ge her with the use of all the palaces, 
which are to be kept in repair at the expense 
of the nation. The Fi^eneh Consul at Tii- 
este has by ordi»r of his Government, taken 
down the escutchf^on beai-in^ the words. 
" Libert^, Egalite, Fraternite,"and rejilaced 
it by the imperial eagle. Pierre Bonaparte 
also receives a pension of 84,000f., and M. 
Lucien Murat receives a million. The Piince 
Jerome has two millions. General Cavaig- 
nac, and three others of the newly elected 
members, refused to take the oath of allegi- 
ance, and are declared thus to have forfeited 
their seats. 

— The liberty of the press has been for- 
bidden in Spain. 

— The death of Prince Schwartzenberg is 
announced, and a dispatch from Vienna 
states that Count Buol Schauenstein, who 
had been summofied from the embassy in 
London, has been definitively appointed 
imperial Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
President of the Council in his place. 

— Professor B. B. Edwards, of An dover, 
Mass., died on the 24th ult. He was born 
at Southampton, Mass., and graduated at 
Amherst College, about twenty-two years 
ago. Some fifteen yeai-s since he was ap- 
pointed a professor of Hebrew and Ecclesi- 
astical Literature, in the Theological Semi- 
nary of Andover, which post he held at the 
bime of his death. During this period he 
aided Profe-^ors Seal's and Felton in estab- 
lishing and conducting the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, a quarterly literary and theological 
magazine of high repute throughout the 
world for its broad and accurate scholarship. 



Professor Edwards was A most labcniotQ ^ 
student, and a man of vast learnmg. For 
many years his health has been precarious; 
he spent a long time in Europe, chiefly for 
its restoration, and was on a like mission to 
a Southern climate when he was overtaken 
by his last illnes3. 

— John Young, Ex-Governor of the 
State of New York, and Assistant Treasurer 
of the port of New York, died at his residence \ 
in this city, on the 28d ult, of pulmonary | 
consumption. He returned home from 
Wash i ngton only a week before, wherehe bad 
been lying very ill for some days, and ; 
startled his clerks by suddenly appearing at 
tiis post, looking much too iU to attend to 
business. Governor Young was one of the 
most influential politicians of the State—a 
man who made warm friends and bitter 
enemies ; and few among i^ will be more 
widely missed, or more sinperely mourned. 

— Messrs. Bradbury &|lvans, of London, 
announce as in preparation, to appear May 
1, an Art-Union Journal for the People, en- 
titled "The People'ii Illustrated Journal of 
Alts, Science, Manufactures, <kc." 

— The Porter Correspondence, that is, | 
says the London Athenaeum, the Diaries of |: 
Sir R. K. Porter and the Letters addressed 
to his sisters, Jane and Maria Porter, were 
sold as they were fished up out of three or i 
four huge sea-chests, by Messrs. Sotheby & j 
Wilkinson. Fourteen lots brought £115 !i 
U. Qd. 

— The Papers and Correspondence of 
the late Rev. Sydney Smith will appear 
shortly. They are to be edited by Mbs 
Austin, translator of Ranke'a History of the 
Popes. 

— A Paris correspondent gives us some 
laughable information. It appeare that the 
French have learned to make counterfeit 
coffee berries of worthless flour. The paste 
or dough is, by means of moulds skilfully 
prepared, made to assume the shape of 
grains of coffee, whether of Mocha, or feour- 
bon, or Martinique, to suit the tastes of 
buyers. The artificial grain is then baked 
till it takes the color of parched cofliee, and 
retailed as such, with great profit^ in tb^ 
grocery stores. The practice, very general 
in France, of buying from the grocers coffee 
ready parched, facilitates this mode of fiilsi- 
fication, otherwise impossible. 

— Kossuth has completed his Southern 
and Western tour this month, and is now on 
a visit to Massachusetts, where he has been 
enthusiastically received, especially at Boston, 
at which city he reviewed ibid trocif)t« Bi* 
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reoeption at the South was unmarked by 
those eager demonstratioDS of public sym- 
pathy experienced elsewhere, and Kossuth is 
said to complain much of being the victim 
of the purchased misrepresentations of a 
hostile portion of the press. We believe it 
is his intention to depart shortly for Europe, 
and he threatens to make known his pre- 
sence at all the continental courts without 
the usual diplomatic formalities. 

— The son of Napoleon's Mameluke 
BoQstan lately ditid in Paris in extreme po- 
verty. He retained nothing but his father's 
costume worn to tatters. 

— An interesting display of tableaux 
vivanU recently took place at Stuttgart, 
under the auspices of the Musicians and 
Painters. Ldwe composed a prelude, and 
between the pictures, music of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Weber was performed un- 
der the direction of the veteran Lindpaintner. 
The series proceeded historically, represent- 
ing some of the most famous pictures of the 
greatest artists. 

— By her will, the widow of Charles M. 
Von Weber has left the original MSS. of 
Der Freischutz and Euryantbe to the courts 
of Berlin and Dresden. Weber's unpub!i>h- 
ed compositions, diaries and correspondence 
are to be published forthwith. 

— The Sixtv-fiftli Annual Exhibition of 
the Works of Moilem Artists is now open 
in Paris at the Palais BoyaL We find 
the following notice of it : 

The catalogue contains 1,767 numbers, 
of which 1,280 are paintings and minia- 
tures, 270 pieces of sculpture, and the re- 
mainder consists <)f engravings, lithographs, 
and architectural subjects. The number of 
works presented was upwards of 3,000, but 
1,300 were rejected by the Jury. The ex- 
hibition is, u|)on the whole, a good one, 
although some of the most celebrated artists 
(such as Ary Scheflfer, Ingres, and Paul de 
la Bvche) have not produced any of their 
works. Of paintings of ihe very highest 
Jtyle of art there is, perhaps, a scarcity ; but, 
>n the other hand, there is an abundance of 
ixctfllent interiors, landscapes, portraits, 
lowers, &c The foremost picture, both for 
ize and for ability, is one of ** The Siege 
»f Rome by the French, in 1849," by Ho- 
ace Vemet. 

— A "blue book" has appeared with 
ietails of the English expedition against La- 
fos, upon the African Coast It opens 
(ith a letter from Lord Palmeraton to the 
Consul, ioviUng him to state to the King of 
>ahoin7 that the Queen thinks it much bet- 



ter to cultivate agriculture and trade than to 
traffic in slaves. His Majesty of Dahom^ 
replies to the Consul that he sends greetinij 
to the Queen, and that her gifts were very 
agreeable. In the matter of slave dealing, 
he adds, he must consult his people,' but 
inasmuch as the chief revenues of his (i^o'- 
vernment are derived from that source, he 
does not see how he can abandon it, and 
requests the Queen would therefore prevent 
the traffic everywhere else ho that bin profit 
might be greater. He further requests the 
Queen to prohibit any vessels approaching 
nearer than certain points uj)on the coast ; 
for by commerce the people become rich, he 
finds, and defy his authority. Finally, he 
would thank the Queen to send him some 
tower-cannons and muskets, and a great 
many of them, that he may conduct his wars 
more advantage ously. The King of Daho- 
mey is the husband of 18,000 wives, and 
hsis a Cabinet as complete as Lord Derby's. 
Upon the slave hunting expeditions ihe 
royal Amazons quite surpass the men in 
ferocity. Upon one such himt 19,000 men, 
women and children were captured, of 
whom 500 were slaughtered and the rest 
exj)orted. The slave-hunt is accounted a 
" noble passion," and brinjrs an income, of 
some $.300,000 yearly to the State 

— A most laughable iiiciJent occurred 
lately in Madrid. A party of amateur bull- 
fighters wished to indulge the public with a 
si^t-ctade for the benefit of a hospital. On 
the appointed day the arena was crowileJ 
with the tank, fashion and beauiy ofthe 
metropolis; and the young amateurs, clad 
in silk and gold, appeared, to receive the 
congratulations of the audience. But in th^ 
midst of the graceful interchange of courte- 
sies, the great gates of the stalls for thi 
animals were suddenly opened, and six huge 
bulls bounded into the ring, and rushed^, 
head do^n, towards the gallant party. Th^^^ 
dismayrd at the sudden onsft, retreatt'd in 
a body for the railing which sej arates the 
spectators from the ring, and the bulls 
plunged afcCr them. As there wore six 
animals and twenty amateurs, the confttsion 
was immense, and the audience was con- 
vulsed with laughter. Some of the ama- 

^teurs succeeded in gaining the railing and 
springing over ; but others, less lucky, were 
touched were cherubim are intangible. How- 
ever, as the bulls' horns were covered, no 
further damage accrued than the rending of 
sundry silken breeches. 

— At a recent session of the French 
iVcademy of Sciences, M. Arago announced 
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ihat M. Knhlmann, in Marburg, has dis- 
covered a hitherto unpublished correspond- 
ence between Denis Pafmi and Lehbnitz, 
firom which it appears that in the year 1707 
PapiUf who then Hved at Hanan, and who 
eince 1695 had perceived the possibility of 
applying steam to the propulsion of vessels, 
-was not contented wim the idea only, but 
had made successful experiments with a Ut- 
ile boat upon the Fulda, which was after- 
-wards altered according to the system ascribed 
to the English mechanic Maudslay. 

— The untiring and able student of 
Greek and X4atin manuscripts, Cardinal Mai, 
will soon publish a collection of the unedit- 
ed writings of the Church Fathers. Among 
them, the most interesting will be the 
works of Cyril, of Alexandria, of many 
Arian Bishops, and an extended history of 
the picture-controversy in the Greek Church. 
There are, besides, many things of Eusebius, 
and energetic commentaries upon the old 
abd new Testaments of the earliest cen- 
turies. 

— The Agent of the Emperor Soulouque 
of Hayti has purchased in Paris a library 
of all the French classics, in the best edidoi^ 
and most expensive bindings^ Upon both 
rides of the covers are wrought the imperial 
arms, which consist of a palm tree, with 
the motto, "God, my country, and my 
sword." 

— The Swiss Diet has received a report 
from Mr. Stephenson, the famous engineer, 
upon the feasibility of a railroad in Swit- 
zerland, from the Lake of Geneva to that of' 
Constance. 

— The estates of the Count Casimir 
Batthyani have been finally confiscated. 
There were five separate estates of the 
greatest extent and value, and famous by 
historical association. The most interesting 
of ail was Siklos, a castle in whose dun- 
geons King Sigismund was immured in the 
year 1402. 

— The attention of the musical circles of 
Germany has been lately excited by the 
dSMt of a young pianist and composer, 
named Frederick Gemsheim, only ten years 
of age, who is pronounced to b^ one of the 
greatest wonders m the history of music. 
Be intends visiting Paris. and London 

— Professor Ranch, of Berlin, has just 
cx>mpleted the model for the memorial sta- 
tue of Immanuel Kant, which is to be 
erected on the Philosophengange at Kdnigs- 
berg, the favorite promenade of the great 
metap^ician. 

— SSxperiments continue to be made in 



the fortaficadoBs at Mcntz, says a foragn 
letter, to render gun cotton serviceable ror 
war purposes, as well as for blasting opera- 
tions. An Austrian artiUery oiScer, Baron 
Link, is said to have arrived at the most 
important results, inasmuch as the range to 
be procured with it, prepared after his sys- 
tem, is mudi greater than with powder, witli 
a greater certainty of the shot, and less dan- 
ger of explosion during m^puktion. 

— The Spiritual TeUgrcpph is the title 
of a paper that is soon to be commenced in 
this City, " to furni^ an earthly diaimel 
through which the important facts and 
cocamunications emanating from the Spirit 
World may be collected together and pre- 
sented for the mutual benefit of mankind." 
The prospectus does not say who the editor 
is to be, so we are left to conjecture that 
"the Spirits" are to do duty as a "corps 
editorial." If so, they must prepare them- 
selves to be " rapped " m wdl as " rappers." 

— Those who have delighted in the 
genius of Moore — and who has not ?— will 
see with interest the announcement that he 
has left a journal extending over the greater 
part of his life, and containing the records 
of his Uterary experience, and correspond- 
ence with disdnguished men. Its publica* 
tion cannot fail to be interesting in a very 
high degree ; for if his career was not very 
eventftd, his labors were various as his 
genius was fruitftd ; and the more £imilii 
revelations of a ** journal " are ever thi 
most eagerly perused. There is, howevi 
no poem among the literary treasures 1< 
bemnd him, the imaginative faculty havin 
been " used up " many years before h 
other Acuities gave way. 

— Tait's (English) Magazine has passej 
into new hands, the editorship and proprifl 
torship being united in a member of tb 
Le^slature, ambitious of possessing an "of 
gan " of his sentiments to himself and dia 
trusting perhaps the effect of his eloqieno 
within the wa&s'of the Senate. Tait ono 
enjoyed a high repute for plain poKtici 
spesiing, and also for its literary ntterancei 
as the names of De Quincy, Gilfillen, Bd 
Gaultier, and a host of ot&ers, amply t€l 
tify. 

— The " Pelayo^' a little Spanish pap^ 
published in New Orleans, had its circula- 
tion stopped in Cuba, about a month moA 
for having hurled too much abuse at thi 
Spanish. Ministry, for having settled the a) 
fair between the United States and Spall 
in so amicable a manner; it however i 
again allowed to be introduced, and piobi 
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biy its editor will be careful in tibe seleetion 
of epithets in future, to be used against the 
Government 

^ — A " new fire " has just been patented 
in London ; in other words, a new method 
of warming rooms by means of a series of 
thin metal plates placed in an ordinary 
grate, and heated by gas obtained from the 
decomposition of water. The plates be- 
come red hot, and are kept so by a combus- 
tion of gas, — and so, you can dispense with 
coals. Compared to the latter, it is said to 
be cheaper, more cleanly, and healthy, and 
should it d^erve all the fine things said of 
it, it must create quite a domestic revolution. 
— The Census of Montreal has just been 
published. The total number of inhabitants 
is 57,715, divided into the following classes : 
Canadians of French origin, 26,020; Canadi- 
ans of other origin, 12,494 ; English, 3,555 ; 
Irish, 11,736 ; Scotch, 2,868 ; natives of the 
United States, 919 ; French J33 ; natives 
of other countries, 405. 

— The Maryland Historical Society re- 
ceived a very valuable present, at its regular 
meeting for April, from Major General Na- 
than Towson, who is one of its honorary 
members. The gift consisted of two hun- 
dred and fifty-one coins and medals, in gold, 
silver and copper, contained in nineteen vol- 
umes, with a descriptive catalogue annexed 
to each volume. The collection embraces 
Greek, Roman, English, French, Asiatic, 
Turkish, Austrian, Portuguese, Danish, 
Prussian, Sardinian, Italian, Mexican, Peru- 
vian, early American coins, and a collection 
of medals of the French kings, from Phara- 
mond, A. D. 420, to Louis XVI., m 1793, 

— The Northampton Gazette says of the 
contemplated movements of Jenny Lind 
Goldschmidt and her husband, that the 
primary object of the Nightingale's visit 
to this country — the establishment of a 
system of Free Schools in Sweden— has 
been accomplished, and that the money has 
been forw^irded for that purpose. The 
promised concerts in New i ork will proba- 
bly take place about the middle of May, 
and the soi^ter* will leave Northampton on 
the 7th of June, 

— A direct railroad communication be- 
tween New-Orleans and St. Louis, is the 
latest grand scheme that has attracted at- 
tention at the Westward- The proposed 
plan is for Missouri and Arkansas to bmld a 
road from St Louis to Helena, Ark., the 
latter point being some 40 miles from Holly 
Springs ; a branch of the required length to 
be eonstructed, connecting with a poi^ on 



the Mississippi opposite Helena. The re- 
mainder of the distance can be accomplished 
by an extension of the Southwestern Bail- 
road from New-Orieans to Jaokson, Miss., 
and thence to Holly Springs. By this 
route, it is urged, a saving in distance of 
650 or 700 miles may be accomplished be- 
tween the two cities. The communication 
may be made in two days, and the route is 
believed to be feasible ; particularly as the 
road enters Missouri in the heart of the min- 
eral region. 

— The downfall of Rosas, Dictator of 
tiie Argentine, is at last accomplished. A 
terrible battle was fought on the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, between Merlo and Passo Del Rey, 
which terminated in the defeat of the* Bue- 
nos Ayres troops. It is sa|d that four thou- 
sand men were killed and wojinded in this 
engagement. The battie is said to have lasted 
frcHn 6 in the morning till 12 at noon. Gen- 
eral Pacheco commanded the Buenos Ayres 
troops, and is reported to have been slain. 
Rosas, with his daughter, Manuelita, and 
several of his suite, escaped on board Her 
Britannic Majesty's ship Locust He was 
disguised as a marine, and his daughter as a 
sailor-boy. They were afterwards transfer- 
red to Her Majesty-s ship Centuar, at Bue- 
nos Ayres. That city was commanded by 
General Mancilla, who offered to capitulate. 
The diplomatic agents of the various for- 
eign powers had gone to arrange matters 
amicably, if possible. 

— The Aztec children are about closing 
their visit in New York. They have im- 
proved considerably— at least the boy — in- , 
tellectually, since they came here, four months 
since. They certainly are the most wonder- 
ful curiosity that ever visited this city. 

— At the Stuyvesant Institute, Paul De- 
laroche's picture of Napoleon attracts much 
attention. It is the most painful of all those 
illustrating his life. It represents the strong 
man cast down. Greatness is in the .dust 
and the heart is made. sad in looking at this 
noble conception of the finest painter of the 
age. 

— In the same building is the Ship- 
wrecked Mother, by Brackett. If we can 
imagine ourselves, when lookmg at Dela- 
rocl^'s pictures, to be gazing at Napoleon 
himself reflecting on the past and future, 
on poison and a foreign land ; if we shar^ 
in bis mighty sorrow, our senses are not 
deceived here. The whiteness of the marble 
reveals what we might otherwise expect, so 
perfect is this representation in its anatomy, 
that t^ real body is not present The an- 
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are utinaturally twistedj flaccid in death— 
the limbs full and round, almost preter- 
naturally, as is usual with drowned persons 
— the child half grasped by an arm prompted 
by a strong will, but feebly seconded by an 
exhausted frame. 

-^ A blue book has just been published 
in London containing the report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to conduct the official 
inquiry into the loss of the Amazon, in 
which is given the evidence taken by them. 
The Commissioners furnish a condensed 
narrative of the chief occurrences connected 
with the catastrophe, and they sum up by 
stating that they are unable to account for 
the origin of the fire. The great loss of 
life they consider to have been owing to too 
great a desire of the officers to save the 
vessel by prolonging their endeavors to sub- 
due the flames, which soon became beyond 
their control, instead of enforcing order and 
arrangement at the first with respect to the 
escape of the crew and passengers in the 
boats ; added to the mischievous efiects of 
the cranes u *on which the boats rested, and 
to the impossibility of stopping the engines 
after the engine-room had been abandoned. 
They recommend that ail sea-going steam 
vessels should have fixed on board a fore- 
pump, either connected or unconnected with 
the engine, which can be worked by hand 
when the steam is not up ; and that in large 
vessels these means of subduing fire should 
be increased by the use of a donkey and 
additional fire engines They point out 
also the propriety of guarding against fire 
in sea-going steamers, by protecting the sur- 
faces of all soft, resinous, and easily ignited 
woods in the stoke-holes and engine-rooms 
of such vessels, or by causing tliem to be 
rendered fire-proof by subjecting the wood 
to a process by which it becomes difficult of 
ignition. The stowage of engineers' stores 
they advise to be more carefully attended to 
than at present. The cotton waste, tow, 
and such like stores to be kept distinct from 
the oil, tallow, and turpentine, &c., through- 
out the steam navy. 

— We see by the California papers, that 
the government survey of our Pacific coast 
is progressing with activity and good results. 
The Alta Califomian, of March Ist, has the 
following reference to this survey: — "We 
are* pleased to acknowledge the receipt, fi'om 
Lieut. Com'g James Alden, U. S. N., who 
is now in command of the officers and men 
engaged in prosecuting the Coast Survey, 
of a set of lithographic charts or recon- 
noissances' of various p(nnts on the coast 



of California. Among them is a topogra- 
phical sketch of Point Conception, bj A. 
M. Harrison, a sketch of Point Pinos and 
the Bay of Monterey by the same gentle- 
man, and a reconnoissance of Trinidad Bay 
by the Hydrographic party under the com- 
mand *of Lieut. Allen. This latter sketch 
is one of the finest specimens of lithogra- 
phic printing we have seen. Accompanying 
the above is a sketch of Mare Island S:raits 
in the Bay of San Pablo, and a portion of 
the Straits of Carquinez." The selection, 
by Professor Bache, of Capt Alden for so 
important a service, showed his high appre- 
ciation of this officer*s ability ; and the 
result has so far justified and will continue 
to justify the distinction. 

— From a very curious statistical di- 
gest which has recently been published in 
Europe, it appears ihaX the human family 
numbers 700,000,000, and its annual loss 
by death is 18,000,000, which produces 
624,400 tons of animal matter,which, in turn, 
generates by decomposition 9,000,000,000 
cubic feet of gases, which are cleared away 
from the atmosphere by vegetable matter 
decomposing and assimilating them for their 
own uses. Ihis is an interesting subject for 
philosophy. 

— A Life of General Washington, pur- 
porting lo be written by himself, has re- 
cently been published at London, in two 
octavo volumes. Its announcement has na- 
turally excited much interest, and some 
question, and we are indebted to a Boston 
weekly journal for the explanation of the 
matter : — " The history of this book is this. 
Some years since, Mr. Upham, of Salem, 
w«ll known for his services to American 
letters and history, and for his efforts in be- 
half of the cause of popular education, com- 
piled with care a life of Gen. Washington, 
from his own letters — which was, therefore, 
in some sense, an autobiography. The 
holders of copyright in Washington's let- 
ters, including, if v^e are not mistaken, 
Judge Washington and Dr. Sparks, consi- 
dered the publication of this book, by Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon, of this city, who had no 
permission from them, as an infringement of 
their copyright. The curious question thus 
presented was tried before Judge Story, 
who held that it was an infringement, and 
granted an injunction against the sale of the 
book. The plates thus becoming worthless 
here have been sold to the English house, 
which now reprints them." 

— The Russian government has resolved 
to carry into executioxx the project of es^b- 
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Ibhlog a raSwaj from Chartoff to Theodo- 
lia, aod has accepted the proposition of a 
private company for that purpose, with a 
capital of fifty millions of silver roubles 
(•23,750,000), to which the government 
had consented to guarantee an interest of 
three per cent Chartoff is a city of the 
Ukraine, situated 1,030 kilometres S. E. of 
St Petersburg, and Theodosia or Kaffa is a 
port on the Black Sea, near the straits of 
Kertch. It is in contemplation also to es- 
tablish a railway from Moscow to Chartoff, 
80 that a direct communication will be ulti- 
mately established between Petersburg and 
the Crimea, and the capital of Russia be 
thus able to communicate in a few days with 
the Black Sea and Odessa. 

--The sale of L uis Philippe's library 
is still going on, and the bidders are paying 
for the volumes of that valuable collection, 
at the highest rates. The works of Audu- 
bon have been sold for 2,000 francs ($400). 

^ At our latest dates from England, the 
small screw steamer fitted out by Capt 
Beatson, to proceed in search of the missing 
Arctic expedition by the way of Behring's 
Straits, was declared ready for sailing. The 
proposed field of search is cast of the meri- 
dian of Behring's Straits, towanls Keller's 
discoveries in 1849, Herald Island, and 
New Siberia. Capt Beatson takes out 
autographs from the Emperor of Russia, 
recommending the expedition to the com- 
manders of the Russian outposts at Siberia, 
and other Muscovite settlements, and desir- 
ing them to promote the object in view to 
the utmost of their power. 

— Meyerbeer, the composer, has received 
from Queen Victoria two works of art and 
a complimentary letter for his ode to the 
ni mory of Ranch, the celebrated sculptor. 

^A committee has been formed in 
Dublin for the erection of a suitable testi- 
Dionial to the poet Moore. A pension of 
£300 a year reverts to Uie Civil List by his 
death. 

— The manufacture of " ancient masters " 
lor the home market is an estabhshed branch 
^f trade in London. The " splendid coUec- 
tions" of Rembrandts, Corregios, Murillos, 
^d Vandykes, sold periodici3ly, come en- 
tirely from this school. * 

'- Another kindred branch of art has 

„ * A highly amotinf account of the dohigt of these 
modern old nuMten/* attribated to the pen *,f Charlfw 
"^ckens, appearg in Mo. 10 » of Hmwehold Word*, ju«t 
^PttbluhHd by Angel, Eogfll Sl Hewitt The ftrUcla is 
^ed " Tmveli la Cawdor atreet," and ii eaaily re- 
5?^^**«^ by Londoners as referring to that extraor- 
J«jnr eonooUaeur trap known in the parochial registers 
■■ vvardour-ttreet, Oxlbrd-sUeet. 



just been discovered-— a whcdesala fiietory of 
autographs and autograph letters I The 
forgery was so perfect that Sir Percy Shel- 
ley is found to have purchased a number of 
letters believing them, to be his father's ; 
and Mr. Murray, the publisher, several sup- 
posititious Byrons, which camo from this 
same workshop. But their most rem^k- 
able success was selling the collection of 
Shelley's letters, recently published / by 
Moxon, and edited by the poet Browning, 
which turn out to be all forgeries. 

— " The Political and Historical Works 
of Louis Napoleon " have just appeared in 
an English dress. They are a pale shadow 
of the ponderings and speculations of St 
Helena. In the accompanying memoir, M. 
de Persigny is painted as the secret will and 
intellect which has guided the entire career 
of Louis from Strasbourg to the Tuileries. 

— William Jerdan announces his auto- 
biography and correspondence for forty years 
of literary life« Mr. Jerdan has come into 
contact with every literary man of note in 
England since before the rise of S(K>tt, 
Byron, and Moore, and when Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey were pilloried and 
pelted in the critical journals as French 
levellers. 

— It has been proposed to restore the 
mutilated tombs and statues in Westminster 
Abbey to their original condition. This 
proposition comes from the Institute of 
Architects, but is opposed by the antiqua- 
rians, who wish to preserve these relics as 
they are. 

— Madame Pfeiflfer, the lady traveller, 
who has traversed almost every country in 
the world, made her way unattended across 
India, and traversed Central Asia in safety, 
has arrived at Singapore. She purposes 
visiting Borneo, the Celebes, and other por- 
tions of the Indian Archipelago, and intends 
to trust herself among the savage tribes of 
New Guinea. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Home Narratives; or, Stories from 
''Household Words.'' Edited by 
Charles Dickens. 

Claret and Olives ; from the Garonne to 
the Rhone. By Angus B, Reach. 

The above form the last two of Putnam's 
Semi-Monthly Library, a series of cheap 
works by standard authors, which we 
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would reccanaieod to ^e attentacm of all otur 
readers. 

Any cotoment on tiie first of tbo above- 
named books is nnneeessary, the name of 
Charles Dickens being ample assurance of 
the goodness of its contents. 

" Claret and Olives," on the contrary, is 
the production of an author, well known in 
literary circles in London, but whose fame 
has not extended very widely in the United 
States ; this is, we believe, his first appear- 
ance before the American public, yet we 
may sa^ly predict it will not be his last. 
Mr. Beach, it appears, was commissioned by 
the proprietors of the London Morning 
Chronicle, to procure for that journal an 
accurate and reliable account of the real 
state of the agricultural community through- 
out France from the Belgian frontier to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, prosecuting his 
enquiries in spots totally unknown to the 
swarm of tourists who spend ** the season " 
in continental travel, and even bringing to 
hght suadry circumstances that will doubt- 
less make many Frenchmen open their eyes. 
Had we taken up the book by chance, and 
without a knowledge of the title, we should 
have been led to suppose that our inquisi- 
tive author was narrating some reminis- 
cences of the newer continent of America ; 
or, if of Europe, of the great plains of Central 
Hungary ; or some of the Asiatic-bordering 
domains of Russia, rather than the old set- 
tled and civilised dominion of la belle France. 
Dreary pine-forests, vast burning sandy 
plains, herds of wild horses, of Arab descent 
(but by no means so high-spirited as Alex- 
ander's immortal steed), were a few of the 
wonders he encountered. His remarks are 
often quaint and epigrammatic, and always 
fearless ; for despite Si histories to the con 
trary, he runs a tilt at the chivalry of the 
Black Prince, and challenges the purity of 
the gay old chronicler, Froissart, alleging, 
in unmistakeable terms, that *' he could take 
a bribe with any man of his time ! " This 
volume contains, not the letters to the Lon- 
don paper, but a few artistic " pendllings by 
the way," consequently the only statistics 
we are favored with, are embodied in the 
belief that "throughout France there are 
^ve billiard tables to one mangle ! " The 
result of our author's wanderings has been to 
expose to the world a greater degree of desti- 
tution and misery than was generally sup- 
posed to exist among the French peasantiy, 
and his concluding words are ominous : — 

** The present state of rural France— >all po- 



litical contiderations left adde-^petis to 
me to point to the posi^Qty, if notthe proba- 
bility, of the world seeing a greater and blood- 
ier Jacquerie yet than it ever saw before." 

We must defer all further notice of this 
pleasant little volume to our next, assuring 
the reader that it contsuns one of the most 
charming pictures that we ever met of the 
manners and customs of the " children of 
the soil " in France. To add to its other 
attractions, it is also dotted with legends and 
traditions picked up in the course of the 
author's wanderings. 

Mr. Putnam deserves great credit for his 
enterprise, in getting the early sheets of so 
exquisite a volume, and presenting it to the 
public at so cheap a rate. 



Famcieu of a Wkimstcal Man. 
J. S. Taylor. 



New York: 



Another work ftom the pen of the au- 
thor of " Musings of an Invalid," which we 
had the pleasure of noticing fevorably in the 
hist number of our Miscellany. We have 
not been able to dve that attention to the 
** Fancies of a Whhnsical Man " which the 
preceding work would make us suppose it 
deserves, but the glance we have cast 
over its pages leads us to believe that it has 
had less care bestowed on its composition 
than its elder Hterary brother. The fault 
may, nevertheless, probably be as mudi m 
our hasty reading as in the author's hasty 
writing. 



Journal of a Poor Vicar. Translated 
from the German of Zschokke. New 
York : J. S. Taylor. 

All the stories of this writer havo an irre- 
sistible charm around them. This little 
juvenile has a vein of pathetic interest run- 
ning through from beginning to end, and 
though closing rather too much m the style 
of the most approved " modem novels," has 
much in it of^the finer traits of true benevo- 
lence of heart and submission to adverse 
providence, united with an all-conqnerbg 
care of the Dinne Overruler. 

It will be acceptable as a present to the 
youn^ folks, and cannot &il to intareat, and, 
we think, profit them. 



i 
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AMERICAN SCENEBT.-VIEWS IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 



CnOCORUA'S CLIFF. 



A REMARKABLE cllflF, skuated near the town 
of Burton, Stafford County, New Hamp- 
shire, bears the name of Choconia's Cliff, 
and the legend that explains the why and 
wherefore, runs thus : — 

Tears ago — we know not how many — 
an Indian, named Chocorua, was the terror 
of the little colony that had grown up 
around this spot. At first he had been 
Mendly with the settlers, but a sad acddent 
rendered him their deadly foe. He had a 
son, about nine yeaiB old, who'drank some 
18 



poison that one of the settlers had prepared 
for a mischievous fox, and died in conse- 
quence. Chocorua believed that the boy 
had been pui'posely killed. He determined 
on revenge. During that settler's absence 
from his hut, on a bright June day, the 
Indian murdered all his femily. The mad- 
dened settler hunted Chocorua till he took 
refuge on this tall cliff, beyond the reach, as 
he thought, of the white man's gun. But 
he deceived himself The settler took un- 
enring aim, and the ball pierced the Indian's 
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neck. He fell, but before he died, he 
breathed forth a curse upon the T^hite man 
— Chocorua's Curse, which the superstitious 
imagine is not without eflfect, even at this 



day. If the cattle fall sick, or the crops 
are blighted, Chocorua's malediction is be- 
lieved to be at work. 

The celebrated Silver Cascade, in the 



SILVER CASCADE. 



Notch of the White Mountains, N. Hamp- 
shire, is a fevorite resort of summer tourists, 
and for beauty of scenery it is scarcely to 



be rivalled. We cannot do better than 
quote the following account of it from the 
graceful pen of Mr. W . P. Wiffis :*- 
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^' For a mountainous region, usually fertile 
in such accidents of nature, the neighbor- 
hood of the ' White Hills' has few waterMs ; 
of those that are met with in the * Notch,' 
the Silver Cascade is by far the mos beauti- 
ful ; but to be seen to advantage it should 
be visited after heavy rains. The stream 
is scanty, but its course from among the 
deep forest, whence its springs issue into 
the Hght, is one of singular beauty. Buried 
beneath the lofty precipices of the gorge, 
after ascending towards the Pulpit Rock, 
by the side of the turbulent torrent of the 
Saoo, the ear is suddenly saluted by soft 
dashing of this sweetest of cascades ; and a 
glance upward reveals it silver stream issu- 
ing from the loftiest crests of the mountain, 
and leaping from crag to crag, or spread in a 
broad, thin sheet of liquid light on the edgci 
of some projecting ledge, till it reaches the 
road, across which it passes, forming a still 
transparent pool immediately beneath, be- 
fore it joins the Saco in the depths of the 
gorge. It is a beautiful vision in the midst 
of the wildest and most dreary scenery ; 
and its sudd^i appearance — ^for nothing of 
it is seen till the tourist is immediately un- 
der it — m a moment of deep delight to him 
from the suddenness of the contrast. The 
lover of nature loves to linger anaong Ihe 
wild beauties of this region ; and some of 
the purest ideas of the American painters 
bave been gleaned amongst its solitudes." | 



A GEEAT CATCH. 

A correspondent, alluding to the statement 
that last summer, in Mount's Bay, as many 
pilchards were enclosed at one time, in one 
net, as fetched twelve thousand pounds, de- 
clares, that "The Seine, or Catch, alluded to 
was *shot' at St. Ives, and not in Mount's Bay. 
The number of pilchards supposed to have 
been enclosed in the net was sixteen million, 
five hundred thousand; or five thousand, five 
hundred hogsheads, weighing eleven hundred 
tons. The probable value was eleven thousand 
pounds, reckoning them at the usual price of 
two pounds per hogshead, before deducting 
expense of curing." 

Yet, despite such wonderful resources of 
thes4a (which were detailed more fully in 



Previous articles in this miscellany'"), hun- 
reds of persons — according to the last Report 
of the Re^strar-Cjeneral of Deaths, &c.---die 
yearly in England and Wales for the want 
of food ; while in Ireland, death from starva- 
tion is much more frequent. At the same 
time, tons of wholesome food is perpetually 
svdmming about, within reach of starving 
people, and yet they do not catch it. 



* VoL i., p. 217. *'A Popular Delusion; 
p. 421, ** Fiflh Dinnere." 



and vol. iii., 



FROM GOLD TO GRAY. 



QoLDKiiTcuxb. prqfnselr shed 
0*arU»e lovely chudiahliead,— ^. 
SuDBhine, oauffht from fummer dues. 
Surely here entangled lies : 
Tonlnff to the light winds free. 
Radiant clustert. what are ye ? 



Types of Time that ripples now 
In bright wavelets o'er the brow,— 
Of the hopes and feelings blest 
Dancins in the guileless breast. 
Beantiinl in their unrest : 
gpariding joys and willing faith 
Ruing to Love^a Ughtest breath ;^ 
Of the future, seeming fair. , 
That may darken with the hair. 

What are ye, daik waving bands. 
That, beneath the maiden's hands, 
Sweep around her gtaoeful head 
Fold o'er fold of changeful shade 
Touch tiie chef's contrasted bloom 
With the poetry of gloom. 



Wherefore send your palhd ray ! 
Streaks of cold, untimely gray, . 
Through the locks whose bnmish'd ho* 
Hath but seen of years a few ?• 
Autumn leaves on summer trees ] 
Were less soxrowful than these. 

Footprints lell by Grief an J Toil ; 
Relics, too, of watohings late. , ^ 
When one curi was too mudi weight 
On the hot brows, bending o'er 
Some grave book of ancient lore. 
'TIS the morning Nature wears 
For the hopes of younger yean : 
And the scorching breath of care 
Thus can fade the brightest hair. 

Hail to thee, tiion glistening snow ! 
Full ofplacid beauty, flow 
O'er the Amowed brows thatlbew 
Life's long story, wntlen fkir. 
'Tis thewhke foam, caft asule 
After Time's receding tide. 



Yes pea, andy are ye pleasantt 
Of each moonlijErht memory ; 
Shining from his far-off pnme 
To the old man's evening time. 
More— ve are reflections shed 
From the l)eaven above his head ; 
Pale but still assuring ray. 
Of his nearly risen day. 
Mortal ! may thy hoary hair 



loh ipoTOus meaningbear. 



J sflyw threads may 

MesBengen of light to thee 
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THE DINNER-BELL 

In one of Webster's magnificent speeches 
he r^narks, Qiat so Tsst are the possessions 
of England, that her morning drum-beat, 
following the sun, and keeping company 
with the hours, circles the earth daily "with 
one continuous and unbroken strain of its 
martial airs. There is abother musical 
sound, within the British islands themselves, 
which does not as yet quite traverse the 
whole horary circle, but bids fair to do so 
in the course of time, and to this we would 
'direct the attention of the American secre- 
tary, as a fitting subject for a new perora- 
tion. We allude to the Dinner-bell. At 
noon, in the rural districts of England, this 
charming sound is heard tinkling melodi- 
ously from farm or village-factory ; at one, 
in the more crowded haunts of industry, 
the strmn is taken up ere it dies ; and by 
the time it reaches Scotland, a full hungry 
peal swells forth at two. At three, till past 
four, there is a continuous ring from house 
to house of the small country gentry ; and 
at ^YQ this becomes more distinct and sono- 
rous in the towns, increasing in importance 
till six. From that time till seven and 
half-past, it waxes more and more fashion- 
able in the tone, till at eight it stops ab- 
ruptly ; not like an air brought to a con- 
clusion, but like one broken off accidentally, 
to be by-and-by resumed. 

The dinner hours of the laboring class 
are no doubt regulated according to busi- 
ness, and perhaps receive some modification 
firom national character. An Englishman, 
for instance, is said to work best after his 
meal, and accordingly his dinner makes its 
appearance sometimes as early as noon, but 
never later than one ; while a Scotchman, 
who is fit for anything when half-starved, is 
very properly kept without solid food till 
two o'clock. As for the smaller gentry, 
who scorn to dine at workmen's hours, and 
yet do not pretend to the abnegation of the 
great, they may follow their own fency 
without doing any harm to others ; but the 
-^080 is different aa regards the hours as- 



signed to dinner-parties, for these affect the 
health and comfort of the whole body of the 
gentry together. 

We are no enemy to dinner-parties ; on 
the contrary, we think we have not enough 
of them, and we never shall have enough, 
till some change takes place in their consti- 
tution. We are a small gentleman our- 
selves, who dine at the modest hour of four, 
and what is the use to us of a six or seven 
o'clock invitation ? We accept it, of course, 
being socially disposed, and being, moreover, 
philosopher enough to see that such meet- 
ings are good for men in sodiety ; but sofer 
as the meal itself goes, it is to us either use- 
less or disagreeable. If we have dined al- 
ready, we do not want another dinner ; and 
if we have not dined, our appetite is lost 
fi*om sheer want. It is vain to say, let us 
all dine habitually at six — seven — eight 
o'clock. Few of us will — ^few of us can — 
none of us ought. Nature demands a solid 
meal at a much earlier hour ; and true re- 
finement suggests that the object of the 
evening re-union should not be the satisfac- 
tion of the day's hunger. Only half of this 
fiu5t is seen by the classes who give the law 
to fashion, and that half consists of the 
grosser and coarser necessity. They have 
already, more especially at their country 
seats, taken to the tifiOin of the East, and at 
a reasonable hour make a regular dinner of 
hot meats, and all the usual accessories, un- 
der the name of lunch. So complete is 
this meal, that the ladies, led away no doubt 
by association, meet some hours afterwards 
in mysterious conclave, to drink what our 
ancestors called " a dish of tea ;" and hav- 
ing thus diluted the juices of their stomachs 
for the reception of another supply of heavy 
food, they descend to dinner ! 

The evening dinner is, therefore, a mere 
show-dinner, or something worse. But it 
is still more objectionable on the score of 
taste than on the score of health. We find 
no fault with the elegancies of the table, in 
plate, crystal, china, and so forth ; but an 
English dinner is not an elegant meal fHhs 
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guests are supposed, by a polite fiction, to 
have the Imnger of the whole day to satisfy, 
and provision is made accordingly. Varie- 
ties of soup, fish, flesh, fowl, game, rich- 
made dishes, load the board spread for a 
group of well-dressed men and women, 
known to have already dined, and who 
would afiect to shudder at so heavy a meal) 
if it was termed supper* There is a gross- 
ness m this arrangement which is strangely 
at variance with the real advancement of 
the age in refinement ; but it has Hkewise a 
paralyang effect both upon the freedom and 
d§Hcacy of social intercourse. These show- 
dinnei-s are too costly to be numerous. Even 
a comparatively wealthy man is compelled 
to look closely to the number of his enter- 
tamments. He scrutinizes the claims of his 
acquaintance ; he keeps a debtor and credi- 
tor account of dinners with them ; and if 
now and then he invites a guest for the sake 
of his social qualities, he sets him down in 
the bill of cost. This does away with all 
the finer social feelings which it should be 
the province of such meetings to foster and 
gratify, and adds a tone of moral vulgarity 
to the material vulgarity of the repast. 

Is it impossible to bring about a reform 
in this important matter ? Difficult, not im- 
possible. Dinner-giving is not an integral 
part of the monarchy, and it might, there- 
fore, be touched — if not too rudely — with- 
out a poHtical revolution. The grand ob- 
stacle would be the unsettled claims. A 
has given B a show-dinner, and it is the 
duty of B to return it. Invitation for in- 
vitation is the law of the game. How, 
then, stands the account? Would it be 
Decessary to institute a dinner-insolvency 
court, where all defaulters might take the 
benefit of the act? We think not. No 
creditor in his^senses would refuse a hand- 
some composition ; and if it could be shown 
—as it might in the present case — ^that the 
composition was in real, though not ostensi- 
ble, value equivalent to the debt, hesitation 
would vanish. Before proceeding to show 
this, we shall present what may loo called 



the common sense statement of the whole 
case: — 

Mankind in their natural state dine at 
noon, or at least in the middle of the work- 
ing-day. It is the middle^meal of the day 
— the central of the three. In our artificial 
system of society, it has been postponed to 
a late hour of the afternoon, so as either to 
become the second of two meals, or, where 
lunch is taken, the third of three. The 
change is not consistent with hygienic prin- 
ciple ; for, if lunch be not taken, the inter- 
val between breakfest and dinner is too 
great, and in that case hunger tempts to 
make the meal too heavy for the exhausted 
powei-s of the stomach; i^ on the contrary, ' 
limch be taken, dinner becomes an absurdi- 
ty, as in that case a meal so elaborate and 
heavy is not required, and cannot health- 
fully be partaken of at so late an hour. 
Nevertheless, in a plan of life which devotes 
the eight or nine hours after breakfast either 
to business or to out-door amusements, it is 
needless to think of reviving the old meridi- 
an dinner for any but ladies and other stay- 
at-home people ; nor even for them, seeing 
that they must be mainly determined in 
their arrangements by those leading mem- 
bers of the family who have to spend that 
part of the day away from home. 

There is a need for some reform which 
would at once accommodate the busy, and 
save the multitude from the disadvantages 
of heavy six-and-seven-o'clock dinners. This 
might be effected by arran^ng for only a 
supper at six or seven o'clock — ^that is, some 
lighter meal than dinner — leaving every 
one to take such a lunch in the middle of 
the day as he could find an opportunity of 
eating. Let this supper be the meal of 
family re-unions — ^the meal of society. 
Composed of a few light tasteful dishes, ac- 
companied by other indulgences, according 
to taste or inclination, and followed by cof- 
fee, it would be a cheerful and not neces- 
sarily unhealthfal affair to which to invite 
fiiends, being cHeaper, it would allow of 
more society being indulged in than is corn- 
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patible with the monstrous presentments of 
meat and drink which constitute the modem 
company dinner. It would be practicaUy 
a revival of those nice supper-parties which 
our grandfathers indulged in after the hours 
of business, and of the pleasantness of which 
we have such glowing accounts. 

That this is really the common-sense 
view of the question, can hardly be doubted. 
By bringing the cost within reasonable 
limits, the plan proposed relieves the enter- 
tainment from moral vulgarity; and by 
avoiding all suggestion of a meeting for the 
gratification of mere physical hunger, it re- 
lieves it from material vulgarity. We have 
laughed too heartily at the dinner of the an- 
cients in " Peregrine Pickle," to wish to lead 
back the age to a classic model ; and yet, 
on all subjects connected with taste, there 
are some things to be learned from that 
people whose formative genius is still the 
wonder of the world. The meal of society 
among the Greeks consisted of only two 
courses, or, to speak more strictly, of one 
course and a dessert ; and the first or solid 
course was in all probability made up of 
small portions of each kind of food. The 
more vulgar Romans added in all cases a 
third, but occasionally a fourth, fifth, sixth, 
even a seventh course ; and at the fall of 
the empire, barbarian taste uniting with the 
hlasS luxury of Rome, heaped viand upon 
viand, and course upon course, till the satire 
of a later poet became mere common- 
place-: — 

" Is this a dinner, this a genial room? 
No ; 'tla a temple, and a hecatomb ?" 

This extravagance has gradually given 
way in the course of dvUisation. We have 
no more meals consisting of a score of 
courses; no more gilded pigs, fish, and 
poultry ; but as yet we are only in the midst 
.of the transition, and have not got back 
even to the comparative refinement of the 
Greeks. At the end of their first course, 
the more earthly part of the entertainment 
was already over. Then the guests washed 
their hands ; then they were presented with 



perfumes and garlands of flowers ; and then 
they drank wine, accompanied with the 
singmg of the psean and the sound of flutes. 
Such adjuncte, with us, would for the moat 
part be out of place and time ; but some of 
them might be taken metaphorically, and 
otherwise entirely changed — such as the li- 
bation to the gods — to suit a new religions 
feeling, and a new form of manners. The 
modem ccena might thus be made to sur- 
pass that of the ancients in refinement and 
elegance ; and it would include, as a matter 
of course, some of the amilsements — ^vary- 
ing from a song to a philosophical disens- 
sion — ^which gave the charm to their sym- 
posia. 

As for symposium, we shall have nothmg 
to do with that vexed subject, further than 
just to hint — ^for we should be loath to ex- 
clude from the benefit of our proposed re- 
form a numerous and respectable class of 
the community — ^that in ancient times it 
had no necessary connection with the 
dinner at all. A Httle wine-and-water was 
drunk during the dessert — ^never during the 
first course — and then the meal was over. 
The symposium was hterally a drinldng- 
party, given, for the sake of convenience, 
after the dinner-party; but, so fer hm 
forming a part of the latter, the guests were 
sometimes different. It was, in hct, in this „ 
respect, hke the evening company we occa- 
sionally find assembled in the drawmg- 
room on getting up from our show-dinners. 

But such references to the customs of by- 
gone ages are introduced merely to show, 
that, among the most accomplished people 
of history, the social meal was looked upon 
as a field for the display of taste, not of 
that barbarian magnificence which consists 
in quantity and cost. The^ coena of the 
modems should far excel that of the Greeb 
in elegance, refinement and simpHcity. We 
have all history for our teacher ; we have a 
finer system of morals ; we have a purer 
and holier religion; and a corresponding 
influence should be felt in our social man- 
ners. When the object of the feast is no 
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loDger ; thel satisfaction <^ mere physical 
htuiger, it should be scmiething intended to 
minister to the appetites of the mind. When 
the dinner is no longer the chief thing, some 
trouble will doubtless be taken with the as- 
sortment of the company. Simultaneously 
with the business of eating and drinking, 
we shall have anecdote, jest, song, music, 
smiles and laughter, to make us forget the 
business or troubles of the day ; and, in the 
morning, instead of arranging our debtor 
and creditor account of invitations, we shall 
throw in the evening's gratification to strike 
the balance, and then make haste to begin 
a new score. 

A PBIMITIVE PEOPLE. 

The history of Transylvania is, perhaps, 
one of the wildest and most romantic that 
ever told the story of a nation. It describes 
a people perfectly primitive and pastoral, and 
living under institutions as patriarchal as 
those existing at the time of Lot or Abra- 
ham. Transylvania, long annexed to the 
Austrian monarchy, was in old times looked 
upon as the rightful prize of the strong hand ; 
And was, by turns, seized ond plundered by 
Turks, Austrians, and Hungarians. For a 
short tinie it chose its own princes, who 
aspired to be kings of Hungary. Their pre- 
sumption met with the penalty of utter 
annihilation. 

To understand these peasants properly, the 
reader may, perhaps, be allowed to compare 
them to the Highland clansmen of Scotland 
I at the same period. Far before any authentic 
records, a people have dwelt in Transylvania 
who knew nothing beyond the deep valleys 
in which they lived ; they held no intercourse 
with the rest of the world, or even with their 
neighbors, the other inhabitants of the 
country; and they formed as many little 
separate republics as there were valleys. 
Each clan had, and even still has, its chief, 
who generaUy fills, also, the functions of 
judge and priest. In the morning and the 
evening they have public prayers ; but, 
although, like their lords, they belong to 
the reformed religion, they have no one 
among them specially entrusted with the 
cure of souls. When they marry their 
jaughters, they make great ceremony and 
luting, to which all comers are welcome. 
On these occasions, too, they sometimes pay 
a visit to the lord of the valley, that he may 
share in their simple rejoicing ; but, at other 
Junes, they are »hy of strangers, and few of 
them wander far beyond their native place, 
rhe agent, or the lord himself, usually visits 
Miem once a-year ; or perhaps, more ftequently 



the patriarch of the tribe goes to the lord 
and tells him of the number of his cattle, 
and of their increase, of what must be 
sold and what must be kept. Certain of 
tlj^paasants leave the depths of their valley 
tovatdia the end of summer, and drive 
^leir fl<;jCks and herds into Wallachia, along 
^#«<)^ks - of the mighty Danube. Here 
are found immense forests; and here, in 
spite of winter, the sheep may glean fresh 
and plentiful pasturage. The owners of 
the woods are paid in return, a certain 
sum yearly. In the Spring, merchants and 
cattle-dealers come down from Constan- 
tinople, who buy their sheep and goats; 
and it is to this sale that the lords of Tran- 
sylvania look for the greatest part of their 
incomes. 

Immediately after the shepherds have 
effected a sale, they despatch a messenger to 
their lord, who, in his turn, sends a trusty 
servant to receive the money. There are no 
bankers, no bills, no checks, no first and 
second of exchange, no post-oflSce orders; 
the purchases are paid for in solid and very 
dirty silver, and it is carried through floods, 
rain, wind, and weather, to the loid, with 
pastoral honesty and simplicity. All takes 
place with a good faith and punctuality, and 
an earnestness of purpose very touching to 
witness. 

Besides this source of revenue, no sooner 
have the flocks and herds returned to the 
valley, than the lord sends in wagons to 
return laden with cheese, the produce of 
the year. These cheeses are some of them 
formed like loaves; and some, the most de- 
licate, are pressed into the skins of young 
lambs, carefully prepared for the purpose 
by some primitive art. The third, and 
remaining portion, of a Transylvanian gentle- 
man's income is derived from wool, which 
is as faithfully and punctually delivered 
to him as his cheeses, or the cash for his 
flocks. 

There is neither corn nor wine^ in these 
valleys, and the dwellers in them live chiefly 
on a kind of thin paste and a fermented 
drink, in both of which the milk of sheep 
forms a very important ingredient S^ome- 
times they regale themselves with a lamb or 
a kid; but this is a rare festival. They make 
their own garments from the wool of their 
flocks, which they fashion into coarse thick 
cloths, mighty against snow, and rain, and sun, 
and wind, but not pretty. Their caps, too, are 
made of wool ; and, with long, shaggy tufts 
hanging to them, lo.>k like weird, uncouth 
wigs. Their women and children are clothed/ 
in the same way, and all live together in caves 
cut in the mountain side, or formed by nature 
in the solid rocks. 

I paid some of these people a visit, and found 
in one of these cavern houses, an Englishman's 
hat and umbrella. These things interested 
me, because their possessors had a legend 
that they had been received from a demon. 
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and I could not help fancying it more likely 
that they had belonged to some luckless 
wight, who might have wandered thither and 
been lost. Into the hat they had forced a 
cheese; but I fancied I detected a.sqii^of 
superstitious reverence for the umbiillla, aaSi 
they evidently looked upon its rocbhaiiiiitai 
with great wonder and respect. Theyt<a^|^ 
eafferly for information upon the mysterious 
subject, and, after I had explained it (which I 
am now almost sorry I did),! fancy they looked 
upon me as we in England looked upon people 
who had a tendency for explaining things 
in the middle ages — as an unbeliever, a 
student in dark arts, a magician, in league 
with the Evil One. But I had an object to 
answer, and I entered into negotiations for 
getting the cheese out of the hat, and offered, 
what Mr. Trapbois calls a " con-side-ra-tion," 
to be allowed to examine both hat and 
umbrella nearer, to see if I could find any 
mark, or initials, giving a clue to their for- 
mer owner. For a long time my efforts were 
useless ; the cheese in the hat was intended 
for the lord, and they were afraid of offend- 
ing the umbrella by allowing me to take 
any liberty with it; but a good-temper, 
and a cheery way, gets on wonderfully with 
simple folk, and at length they listened to 
my wish, but refused my gift. I could 
not, however, find anything to reward my 
search. 

On returning to Vienna the mystery was 
cleared up. It appears, that an English 
traveller, making a tour in those parts on 
foot, had been overtaken by a gaunt man in 
a strange costume. The uncouth figure 
addressed him in an unknown tongue; and 
all presence of mind, for a moment, deserted 
him. Without pausing to reflect if the greet- 
ing were friendly or hostile, he thought to 
conciliate his gigantic acquaintance (having 
no money about him) by offering the only 
things he could dispose of; so, taking off 
his hat, and resigning his umbrella with it 
into the hands stretched out in wonder to 
receive them, the English traveller took to 
his heels. 



Pleasure is a shadow; wealth is vanity; and 
power a pageant ;, but knowledge is extatic in 
enjoyment---perennial in fame — unlimited in 
space, and infinite in duration. In the perfor- 
mance of its sacred offices, it fears no danger, 
spares no expense — ^looksinto the volcano, dives 
into the ocean, perforates the earth, wings its 
flight into the skies, enriches the globe, explores 
sea and land, contemplates the distant, exam- 
ines the minute, comprehends the great, ascends 
to the sublime — ^no place too remote for its 
grasp, no heavens too exalted for its reach. 
-De Witt Clinton, 

An elderly bookseller in Paris, one of the 
old fesioned routine school, on being asked for 
the " New French Constitution," replied that 
he " did not sell periodicals. 



LOUIS NAPOLEOFS ADDRESS TO HIS AMY. 

Guards! who at Smolensko fled — 
No — ^I beg your pardon — ^bled ! 
For my Uncle blood you've shed. 
Do the same for me. 

Now's the day and now's the hour, 
Heads to split and streets to scour; 
Strike for rank, promotion, power, 
Sawg, and eau de vie. 

Who's afiraid a child to kill? 
Who respects a shopman's till ? 
Who would pay a tailor's bill 1 

Let him tiun and flee. 

Who would burst a goldsmith's door, 
Shoot a dun, or sack a store ? 
Let him arm, and go before^ 
That is, follow me ! 

See the mob, to madness riled, 
Up the barricades have piled ; 
In amongst them, man and child, 
Unrelentingly ! 

Shoot the men ! there's scarcely one 
In a dozen got a gun ; 
Stop them, if they try to run, 
With artillery ! 

Shoot the boys ! each one may grow 
Into— ^of the state — a foe 
(Meaning by the state, you know, 
My supremacy!) 

Shoot the girls and women old ! 
Those may bear us traitors bold — 
These may be inclined to scold 
Our severity. 

Sweep the streets of all who may 
Rashly venture in the way, 
Warning for a future day 
Satisfactory. 

Then, when still'd is ev'ry voice, 
We, the nation's darling choice. 
Calling on them to rejoice, 

Tell them, France is Fbek. 

[Napoleon Ballads, by Bon Gaultieb. 



Punch suggests to the frionds of the boa- 
constrictor, tiiat if the poor creature, since 
swallowing the blanket, sufiers much pain, a 
counterpane might be tried as a remedy. 
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THE EXECUTIONE? OP PARIS. 

In almost all countries the office of public 
executioher is one which excites in the pub- 
lic mind feelings of unmitigated loathing 
and contempt, not more from the dreadful 
nature of the functions which he is required 
to perform, than from the knowledge that, 
in general, the person so officiating is him- 
self a vicious outcast, a condemned crimi- 
nal, whose worthless life has been conceded 
to him, upon the condition that he should 
henceforth become the instrument of justice 
in taking away those of his feUows'in crime. 
So long as the pain of death is not abolii^hed, 
these degraded beings must be looked upon 
as indispensable adjuncts of, the law ; they 
may be execrated as licensed murderers, 
but they are, in fact, the surgeons of sode- 
ty, whose loathsome services are required 
to check the progress of corruption by lop- 
ping off the rotten Mmbs which would oth- 
erwise infect and spread their gangrene 
through the whole social body. In France, 
the office of executioner was till lately es- 
tablished upon an entirely different footing; 
although subject to the same public detes- 
tation, it was upon grounds exclusively con- 
fined to the functions, and not to the func- 
iionarj/ ; for in that country the office of 
public executioner was invested with a sort 
of terrible dignity^ being hereditary, de- 
scending from father to son, without inter- 
ruption, and, in default of issue male, de- 
volving to the next of kin, who was invari- 
ably expected to accept the horrible charge, 
which may, therefore, most truly be die- 
mgaed a family tenure. Formeriy, this rule 
wag obligatory, and enforced with the ut- 
most rigour of the law : nothing could ab- 
solve the sons or nearest relations of these 
fonctionaries from following the dreadful 
calling of their fathers ; and, in more in- 
stances than one, where Nature has recoiled 
&om the task thus imposed upon them, 
young men have been known to expatriate 
themselves, rather than submit to the ty- 
rannous law which doomed them to become 
spillers of blood; and fathers, who have 
found that years of practice have not recon- 
ciled their own minds to the sanguinary 
office, have sent thehr sons (while yet chil- 
dren) to distant countries, and have separa- 
ted themselves for ever from them in this 
world, in order to ensure their exemption 
from a profession not only revolting to hu- 
manity, but the first operation of which is 
to place a social ban upon those exercising 
it, and to put them beyond the sympathy 
14 • 



and fellowship of the whole human creation 
excej^ the members of their own fraternity, 
with whom alone they associate and inter- 
miarry. But these instances have been 
rare ; and although the hereditary obliga- 
tion is no longer inexorably insisted upon 
as in former year^, it would appear that, 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, ** as the 
twig has been bent, so does it grow," and 
that son succeeded to father in the office of 
ixecuteur des katUes csuvres with as little 
compunction as though it were that of 
Grand Referendary of the Chamber of 
Peers. 

The office of public executioner of Paris 
for many generations remained in the same 
family, and the race of Sanson (or Mon- 
sieur de Paris^ as he is usually called — 
for the headsman and the Archbishop of 
Paris share in common the same title !) 
may claim the horrible privilege of having 
during two centuries not only spilled the 
blood of all that was most atrociously crimi- 
nal and ignoble in the capital ; but, also, 
in more recent times, that of all that was 
purest, noblest, best in the kingdom — the 
blood of the royal martyrs, and of those 
whose fidelity to their cause led to their 
being involved in the same cruel fate I 
What an awful chronicle might be compiled 
from the observations of this family ! And ' 
yet, these Sansons, bom and bred to so de- 
testable an inheritance that the heart sick- 
ens at the mere thought of it, and the 
imagination cannot divest itself of the idea 
that persons exercising their functions must, 
necessarily, be characterised by cruelty and 
brutality; these men — who were avoided 
as Parias, forbidden to enter into a public 
vehicle or a public theatre, repulsed with 
ignominious scorn from the bosom of the 
community, condemned to associate only 
with those of their own profession, and, in 
short, treated in a way but too well calcu- 
lated to make their minds overflow with 
bitterness towards the rest of mankind,— r 
are said to have been good, mild, benevo- 
lent b^gs ; exemplary in their domestic 
relations, and charitable in the hi^est de- 
gree to the poor! I remember having oc- 
casion, many years back, to go to a traides- 
man whose workshop was sittiated in the 
street inhabited by the executioner of Paris, 
exactly opposite to his house ; and that, 
curious to know something of his fearful 
neighbours, I questioned the man about 
them, fully expecting to hear that they 
were ogres of the " raw-head-and-bloody- 
bone '* tribe — objects of terror and execra- 
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tion to the whole neighbourhood. What 
wae my astonishment at learning that* the 
patriarchal family of Sanson, of which three 
generations inhabited the same dwelling, 
were full of the ihilk of human kindness, 
respected throughout the district for the 
purity of their lives and their extensive 
cl^arities to the poor ; and that the hour- 
reau himself was remarkable for a certain 
degree of refinement in his tastes and 
habits, his leisure hours being devoted to 
the cultivation of flowers, and playing on 
the piano I The man further added, that 
Monsieur de Paris lived in very solid com- 
fort, that his house was very handsome, 
and that the income accruing from his 
salary and perquisites amounted to above 
twenty thousand francs a year, a large por- 
tion of which was given away in alms to 
the destitute. " Allez, madame,*' said my 
informant in conclusion, " si tout le monde 
faisait autant de bien que le Bourreau de 
Paris, il n'y aurait guere de malheureux I '* 
*^At that period, there was a sort of mor- 
bid feeling prevalent in France against the 
whole race of executioners, whose unfortu- 
nate moral position was seized upon as a- 
pretext by many philanthropists, and ad- 
vanced as a reason by many distinguished 
^writers, for abolishing the pain of death. 
Novels and dramatic pieces appeared in 
quick succession, having for their heroes 
hourreaus, who were models of benevolence 
and refinement, and, of course, were miser- 
able and unwiUing victims to their compul- 
sory and inevitable duties. Anecdotes of 
remarkable individuals among that profes- 
sion went the round of society, and many 
traits of the SansQ» family came to light. 
Among others, a strange coincidence con- 
nected with one of the ancestors of the 
present Monsieur de Paris^ and a noble- 
man distinguished in the last century for 
his bravery, his talents, and his misfortunes, 
struck me as being an interesting illustra- 
tion of the mysterious workings of fate ; 
and, as its subject is not a matter of doubt, 
but has received the stamp of authenticity, 
—as it belongs to the province of history 
and not of romance, I have not scrupled, 
in sketching the anecdote, to give at full 
length the names of those to whom it re- 
lates. 

During the latter years of the regency 
of Philip of Orleans, when ribaldry and 
licentiousness Were, thanks to the example 
of that dissolute Prince, the order of the 
day, it had become part of the fashionable 
code of supreme hon ton for the court 



gallants of Paris to distinguish thenmelyes 
m drunken brawls and vmgar orgies, and 
even to assimilate their pronunciation to 
that of the populace, whose slang they 
adopted (a habit which the elegant Mare- 
chat de Kicheheu was never able entirely 
to divest himself of in later years), ^o 
sup at a tavern with a party of merry roys- 
terers, drink until reason had become ob- 
scured, and then, sallying forth into the 
streets, to insult the sober citizens, beat 
the watch, and, staggering into some tript^ 
finish the night among gamblers and sharp- 
ers, was the mode of life which the noblest 
illustrations in France then gloried in avow- 
ing, and which not to have adopted would 
have been to parade a singularity of conduct 
that would have insured — not approbation, 
but ridicule. These were the excesses 
which obtained for the lions of that day 
the soubriqaet of "rouSs.^* 

One night during that period, four young 
noblemen, belonging to the first famflies in 
the kingdom, were returning on foot, after 
midnight, from a supper-party in the 
Marais, which was then the most fashion- 
able quarter of Paris. In passing through 
an obscure street in the cite, they wwe 
surprised to hear the sound of musical in- 
struments at that late hour, and in so qtdet 
a district; their Curiosity was aroused, and, 
approaching the house* ^om which the 
strains proceeded, and which was externally 
of a superior description to those that sur- 
rounded it, they peeped through the jalou- 
sies of a room on the ground-floor, and 
perceived a numerous assemblage of pCT- 
sons, who, by their dress, appeared to be 
respectable tradespeople, giving themselves 
up with heart and soul to the pleasures of 
a gay dance. 

The four youths in question were not 
one of them above twenty one years of 
age, and they joined to the thoughtless 
indiscretion that characterises that early 
stage of life, a presumptuous confidence in 
themselves, which was based upon a con- 
viction of their high rank and personal 
advantages, and (3onsiderably augmented 
by the quantity of wine which they had 
drunk at their gay supper. They, there- 
fore, deemed that it would be an excellent 
joke were they to honour those simple citi- 
zens with their company, and, presenting 
themselves uninvited among them, share in 
the gaieties of their ball. No sooner wm 
the giddy suggestion uttered than it wdi 
acted upon; they immediately proceeded 
to try the fastening of the door, which, not 
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being locked withinside, yielded instantly* 
to their touoh ; and, noiselessly gliding into 
tHe house, they contrived to mingle witli 
the crowd of guests assembled in the ball- 
room, without their entry having been 
noticed by any one among them. The fHe 
had been given to celebrate the marriage 
of the son of the house, which had been 
solemnised that morning ; the numerous 
connections of the bride and bridegroom 
were present, and each having received 
permission to bring friends with them to 
the ball, the four strangers, when first re- 
marked, were naturally supposed to have 
been introduced under these auspices ; and 
so, for a time, everything proceeded 
smoothly. 

" I' faith !" said one of the young nobles 
to the other, " these cits appear to me to 
be the most respectable twaddlers in the 
world." 

" Re;Bpectable I " repeated his friend, — 
'^ grand, you mean! To listen to them, 
one would fancy oneself at a council of 
bishops. It is Monsieur de Rouen here. 
Monsieur de Beauvais there ; and. Heaven 
forffive me ! the master of the house, I 
behcve, is styled Monsieur de ParisP 

'*8acristie! mon cher,^^ rejoined the 
other, *'do look at their women; what 
demure airs they play off! they really blush 
and cast down their eyes nearly as well as 
the ingenuees of the Com^die Fran^aise ! 
Let us find out what stuff they are made 
of, and try whether they have wit enough 
to appreciate our gallantry !'* 

While the two friends were thus passing 
their observations upon the people that 
surrounded them, with all the Ucense that 
characterised the period, another of their 
companions had exceeded them in imperti- 
nence and bad taste, having already, at 
the other end of the room, put into prac- 
tice the intention their last words had 
manifested. Struck by the beauty of the 
young bride, whose natural graces were 
enhanced by the elegance of her wedding- 
dress, and the air of modest happiness that 
pervaded her whole person, the young 
nobleman had approached her, and invited 
her to dance with him ; and she, suspect- 
ing no evil, had willingly acceded ; but 
when, during the pause of the dance, her 
partner scrupled not to pour into her ears 
compliments the most exaggerated, and 
sentiments and declarations of the most 
unequivocal nature, the timid rirl, unable 
to silence him, and blushing ana trembling 
at language so new to her, at last endeav- 



oured to put an end to it by escaping from 
the dance. He was rash enough to pre- 
vent her attempt by forcibly detaining her 
at his side ; but, no sooner did she feel her 
hands violently grasped in those of her 
unknown persecutor, than, bursting into an 
indignant passion of tears, she shrieked 
aloud for help, and her husband and his 
father immediately rushing to her assist- 
ance, collared the imprudent youth who 
had dared to insult her, and, notwithstand- 
ing his powerful struggles to get free, held 
him fast in their iron gripe. 

JThe confusion which this incident oc- 
casioned attracted the attention of the 
other intruders to the spot ; who, perceiv- 
ing that their friend had been assaulted, 
quickly drew their swords, and would have 
commenced an attack on the persons who 
surrounded him, had they not themselves 
been immediately overpowered by numbers 
and disarmed. The master of the house 
then, with aU the indignation in his voice 
and manner which conduct so reprehensible 
was calculated to awaken, questioned the 
strangers as to the motives which had in- 
duced them to forget themselves, and thus 
to mar the harmony of the entertainment 
of which they were partakers ; but what 
was his astonishment, as well as that of his 
guests, when he learned from the lips of 
the delinquents that they had presumed to 
introduce themselves uninvited to his fete, 
and were unknown to every person assem- 
bled there ! 

Indignant at an insult which appeared 
to reflect not only upon the master of the 
revels, but upon every individual composing 
his society, the younger part of the male 
guests prepared to punish such insolent 
temerity in the most exemplary manner. 
The culprits, however, in order to avert the 
chastisement they so richly merited, deemed 
it advisable to make themselves known, and 
announced that they belonged to the noblest 
families attached to the Court ; one of them 
was the Duke de Orillon; another, the 
Marquis de la Fare ; and the greatest of- 
fender of the party was the Count de Lally 
ToUendal. 

" Gentlemen," said the master of the 
house to them, with dignity, *' the higher 
your rank is, the greater is the obligation 
it imposes upon you to inspire respect by 
your conduct. That which you have just 
manifested would be unbecoming in the 
lowest and most ignorant class of society ; 
— in you it is unworthy of pardon, and I 
ought to suffer my friends to avenge the 
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iiunilt you have offered to my children, and 
vMcli not even the sacredness of the tie 
which has just united them, nor the laws of 
hospitality which you have so shamefully 
violated, could induce you to forego. But 
when, at your early time of life, young men 
betray such lawless inclinations as you this 
niffht have evinced, they, sooner or later, 
brmg dishonour and disgrace upon the 
name they bear ; from fault to mult the 
descent is rapid, until they sink into crime ; 
and, at last, they fall into the hands of 
those whose province it is to fulfil the jus- 
tice which the laws of man have meted out 
to them in this world. You say that you 
are nobletnen belonging to the Court : — / 
am the Executioner of Paris ! Leave this 
house instantly, and reform your conduct, 
or tremble lest we should one day meet 
again, — tremble lest the hand of the exe- 
cutioner should once more be laid upon 
your 

" Ay," exclaimed the young bridegroom, 
echomg the last sentiment, " go ! and pray 
to God that this may be the last time you 
pass through the bourreau's hands !" 

Saying which, the father and son thrust 
the Uount de Lally Tollendal cavalierly out 
of their house ; and, his friends having been 
ejected in the same unceremonious manner, 
the door was closed upon them, and they 
found themselves in the street. 

« Weill" said Le Fare to Lally, " this is 
an affair that will not redound much to our 
credit at Court. To be kicked out of the 
bourreau's^ house like mad dags is but a 
sorry joke! Pardieu! I would willingly 
give a thousand louis d'ors, if I had them, 
to bribe these people to silence." 

" Pooh, pooh !" replied Lally, " let them 
boast if they will ; it can only be among 
themselves ! There is a devil of a distance 
from the bourreau's circle to that of the 
Palais Royal !" 

The subsequent adventures of Arthur, 
Count de Lally Tollendal, the vicissitudes 
of his eventful career, and the misfortunes 
which led to his death, have become sub- 
jects of history. Descended from a distin- 
guished Lrish Catholic family, his father, 
Sir Gerard Lally, was one of the faithful 
adherents of the Stuarts, and, having 
accompanied James the Second into exile, 
settled in France, and became naturalised 
there. Arthur was bom in France, and, 
at a very early age, entered into the mili- 
tary service of that country, his first 
appointment being captain of grenadiers in 
Dillon's Lnsh regiment. His remarkable 



abilities soon attracted the notice of Cardi- 
nal Fleury, who entrusted him with a 
mission to the Court of Russia, where bis 
talents and accomplishments, joined to the 
most fascinating personal graces, completelj 
captivated not only the £mpress Anne, but 
her favourite Biron, Duke of Courland. 

This mission having been fulfilled to the 
perfect satisfaction of the French Court,, 
the young Count was, on his return to 
France, raised to the rank of Colonel of an 
Irish reffiment, bearing his own name. At 
the batde of Fontenoy his chivalrous gal- 
lantry and scientific manoeuvres contributed, 
materially to the success of the French 
arms ; and, such was his prowess on that 
day, that, according to the statements of 
Marshal Saxe, he was made a Brigadier on 
the field of battle. It was in that rank 
that he attached himself to the fortunes of 
the young Pretender, Charles Edward, 
whom he followed into Scotland, and served 
as aide-de-camp during the disastrous 
period of the rebellion. Once more in 
France, he was made Mar^chal de Camp ; 
and, after the taking of Maestricht, was 
further promoted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
GeneraL Finally, he was nominated to the 
distinguished post of Conunander-in- Chief 
of all the French settlements in the East 
Indies, and embarked for Pondicherry. 
His first steps on landing there were fol- 
lowed by those brilliant results which had 
hitherto invariably set the stamp of success 
upon all his undertakings; for, in thirty- 
eight days after his landing, he made him- 
self master of Fort St. David's (commonly 
called the £ergen-op-Zoom of India), and 
of the whole southern coast of CoromandeL 
But here the prosperous career of Lally 
Tollendal, havmg attained its extreme 
height, received a sudden and unlooked-for 
check, which shook to its very foundation 
the brilliant and solid reputation that he 
had achieved for himself at the point of the 
sword. Although enabled to vanquish the 
obstacles which were opposed to his mili- 
tary skill and courage, he found that he 
could not so easily tnumph over the enmi- 
ties which he drew upon himself by his 
ungovernable character, and the haughti- 
ness and impetuosity of his disposition. 
On his arrival at Pondicherry, he had found 
that numerous abuses had crept into the 
administration of the colony; and, inflexible 
in his principles, and guided in every action 
of his life by the most uncompromising 
probity, he determined to effect a complete 
reform by cutting at once at the root of the 
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eril. Unfortunately, so many persons were 
interested in opposing tbese salutary meas- 
ures, that he met with no honest oo-ope- 
ration in his efforts, and soon found himself 
left to his own resources, and not only 
isolated, but set up as a mark against which 
the basest intrigues were systematically 
directed. The tide *of his good fortune 
having thus turned, an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of unlooked-for misfortunes speedily 
followed. 

Pondicherry was attacked by the English. 
After having defended it to the last extre- 
mity with his accustomed gallantry, Lally 
ToUendal was obliged to surrender, and 
having been made prisoner of war, was 
immediately sent to England. There he 
heard that a dreadful cabal had been orga- 
nised against him in France, and that the 
hitterest of his enemies were in the ministry, 
and openly triumphed in his mbfortunes. 
He obtained permission from the English 
government to go over to Versailles on 
parole, and justify himself from the mass 
of mculpations that had been accumulated 
-against him ; for, strong in the consciousness 
of his innocence, he demanded only that his 
conduct should be fully and impartially 
investigated ; and, without fear of the con- 
sequences, laid his head and his conscience 
at the feet of his sovereign. 

He was immediately thrown into the 
Bastille, and preparations for his trial were 
forthwith made, upon the triple charge of 
collusion with the enemies of France, high 
treason, and having sold Pondicherry to the 
English. Counsel was refused to him, and 
he was obHged to plead in his own defence. 
The impolitic impetuosity which had ever 
been his leading characteristic, breathed in 
every syllable of this defence, and served 
only to augment the general irritation 
against him ; — ^in, short, his destruction had 
been previously determined on ; and, not- 
withstanding his long and brilliant services 
— ^notwithstanding the eloquent conviction 
of the Attorney- General Seguier, his ene- 
mies triumphed, and the gallant Lally 
ToUendal was condemned to be dragged on 
a hurdle to the Place de (Jr^ve, there to 
undergo a trwtor's death. 

When the Count's sentence was commu- 
nicated to him, he was alone in his prison, 
employed in tracing out a miUtary plan ; 
and, unable to subdue the indignation and 
despair which such cruel injustice called 
fortn, he, in a moment of frenzy, plunged 
the compass which he held violently into 
his breast, and, drawing it forth covered 



with blood, would have inflicted a second 
blow, had he not been quickly seized and 
handcuffed. The scaffold, however, was 
not to be cheated of its prey ; the wound 
was not a mortal one ; and this incident 
served only to accelerate the preparations 
for his execution. 

At last the fatal day arrived. Alone witb 
his confessor in his cell, abandoned by the 
whole world (for among his former fhends 
and associates there were none possessed of 
moral courage sufficient to induce them U> 
mark their sympathy for this ill-fated vic- 
tim of political mtrigue, by bestowing the 
consolations of friendship upon his last 
moments), the once-brilfiant, ever-brave 
Lally ToUendal, — the flattered, the foUowed 
and the admired, now revUed, deserted, and 
condemned — ^with a last effort endeavoured 
to abstract his thoughts from the bitter 
retrospection that crowded upon them, and 
to yield up his undivided attention to the 
holy words which his confessor breathed to 
him of hopes which the injustice of man 
could not deprive him of — hopes which 
could alone enable him to support, without 
shrinking, the terrors of the last scene! 
Suddenly the door of the ceU was thrown 
open, and a man with grave and downcast 
mien entered, bearing in his hand a gag, 
which had been prepared for the prisoner's 
mouth; for his enemies, fearing that he 
would raise his voice upon the scaffold to 
make a public protest against the iniquity 
of his sentence, had, in the plenitude of 
their maUgnity, devised this cruel method 
of insuring the sUence of their victim. The 
man silently approached, and prepared to 
accomplish his terrible office; but the 
Count, yielding to an irrepressible burst of 
indignation, started back, and haughtUy 
waved him from him. 

" My. son," said his confessor, "let this 
one last act of submis£aon prove the entire- 
ness of your resignation to the Divine Will I 
Bemember that our blessed Lord and 
Saviour suffered even greater indignities 
than this." 

The unfortunate Count bowed his head 
in token of submission, and, without further 
resistance, aUowed the man to approach; 
then for the first time looking into his face, 
their eyes met, and a long scrutinising gaze 
passed between them* A cry of horror 
burst from the Hps of the doomed man : — 
no sound, no exclamation from the other 
responded to it ; but there^was that in his 
look which had rendered words superfluous^ 
and which told that the recognition had 
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been mutual. It was the executioner's son, 
whose young bride had been insulted so 
many years before by the Count de LaUy 
ToUendal, in the wanton flush of youthfiid 
spirits ! and the ominous words that had 
accompanied his expulsion from the scene 
of his delinquency returned to the recol- 
lection of both at the same moment, and 
with the same startling distinctness. 

But this was not all Half stifled by the 
gag which had been applied to his mouth, 
his head uncovered, and his hands bound 
behmd his back, the fallen hero was placed 
in an open cart, and conducted to the Place 
de Greve, where malefactors are condemned 
to die. His courage did not desert him in 
that awful moment. Arrived at the place 
of execution, he quitted the cart unassisted, 
ascended the steps of the scaffold with the 
tread of one to whom fear was a stranger, 
and kneeling down, laid his head upon the 
block, and gave the signal to strike. Two 
executioners stood by, the youngest of 
whc«n, a mere youth, who was destined to 
officiate, raised his axe, and aimed a blow 
at the victim, but so ill- directed, and with 
so unsteady a hand, that it fell upon the 
skull, and merely wounded him. The elder 
one, angrily pushing away his awkward 
assistant, seized upon the axe with his two 
hands, and directed his stroke with such 
vigour and dexterity, that the sufferer was 
at once put out of his pain, and the head of 
Lally Tollendal rolled upon the scaffold. 

The inexperienced youth who had made 
his first professional essay upon the ill-fated 
hero was the son of the young woman whose 
feelings he had outraged; — he who had 
eome to his assistance was her husband ; — 
and thus awfully had the prediction of the 
old executioner been doubly ^filled. 



The fate of empires depends upon the edu- 
cation of youth. 

It is more honorable to the head, as well as 
to the heart, to be misled in our eagerness in 
the pursuit of truth, than to be safe from blun- 
deiiDg by contempt of it 

The evil consequences of our crimes long 
survive the commission, and, like the ghosts of 
the murdered, for ever haunt the steps of the 
malefactor. 

A man's nature runs either to herbs or weed ; 
therefore let him seasonably water the one and 
destroy the other. 



SLEDGING. 

The great winter feature of Munich is 
sledging. One morning, just as I entered 
the English Garden, and when I was ad- 
miring the heavy masses of snow which lay 
in fantastic forms upon the dark branches 
of a group of pine-trees, and was delightiDg 
in the purity and silence and beauty of the 
whole scene, a sharp, clear sound of hells rang 
through the frosty air ; and skimming along 
the white, smooth road, which wound among 
the trees, on came a bright green and golden 
sledge drawn by a brisk black horse, hrilliant 
with scarlet trappings, and musical with little 
hells ! It was a peasant's sledge ; and wrapt 
up in his cloak, and with fur cap and gloves, 
and many a warm wrapping besides, sate a 
burly peasant within it. The whole thing 
was so pretty, and fantastic, and gay, that a 
sudden thrill ran through me, and I was a 
perfect child in my joy over the pea-green 
sledge. 

There were sledges everywhere, I found, in 
the course of the day. Sledges were seen 
standing before doors, without horses, as 
though people were bringing them forth from 
their summer retreats, and were now inspect- 
ing their state and condition. There were 
sledges being drawn along to blacksmiths and 
coach-builders, to be put into repair. In a 
day or two, gentlemen's carriages began to go 
upon sledges instead of wheels ; ditto drosches, 
ditto fiacres, ditto peasants' carts, ditto laun- 
dresses' carts, ditto brewers' carts. Little lads, 
of course, went upon sledges, instead of upon 
their legs ; water-tubs and buckets, and nulk- 
jars, or, rather, the queer wooden pails hooped 
with brass, in which they here carry their 
milk — all travel on sledges. One now begins 
to consider things and vehicles which move 
upon legs or wheels as very much out of 
fashion. 

Together with the drosches and fiacres now 
put upon sledges, [you see upon the stands 
sledges proper — two and one-horse sledges, 
green, blue, and yellow, grand, elegant, and 
shabby ; and sledges of this description yon 
see driving about in all ^ii'ections, with their 
heavily-cloaked and furred drivers generally 
standing up behind, to drive d la Hansom cab, 
and cracking their long-lashed whips till the 
streets resound again. You see a couple of 
students in one sledge, a whole family, father, 
mother, and a crowd of children, in a family 
sledge; you see a lady and gentleman alone; 
you see, perhaps, as I did last night, two fat 
citizenesses, one driving, with a couple of 
round-faced rojy children peeping out at their 
knees, and apparently close under the horses* 
heels; you see a couple of Munich "gente" 
— ^for tnere are such animals here — with 
big-buttoned coats, jaunty hats, and dgars 
in their moutiis, driving a lean, shambling 
horse at a furious rate, whilst they themselves 
seem ready to be sTpilt from their slight sl#dge 
every moment You see numbers of well-to- 
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do, big-boned peasant*, rapidly skimming 
along in their sledges, which aJl bear a striking 
resemblance to each other, being green, often 
of wicker-work painted, and most quaintly 
adorned with gilt tracery work, which looks 
as if cut in iron, gilded. 

I have varied my walk to the studio these 
several last mornings, by going down through 
the hof-garden, and along a queer old street, 
which leads into the St Anna Vorstadt, in 
order to see' as much of life as possible. I 
have se^, besides all these varieties of the 
sledge genus, various little bits of winter life, 
which amused me. I have seen soldiers 
emptying from long, heavy carts, loads of 
snow, into the various branches of the Iser, 
which flow through the town ; and have met 
processions of laundresses, which have a 
vastly odd appearance. In the early morn- 
ing they were entering the city with clothes- 
baskets and bundles, piled up ever so high 
on wooden sledges, which they both drew 
and pushed along; the sleSges, not few in 
Qumber, and the procession, rendered yet 
more fantastic from gay-coloured dresses 
and white petticoats, which were borne aloft, 
like pennons, upon long poles ! These laun- 
dress-matrons and maids looked very attrac- 
tive, I can assure you, all bright and fresh as 
they were in the clear winter's morning; 
their comely faces glowed with exercise and 
the sharp air. Just picture to yourselves this 
train winding along through the queer old 
street, white and crisp with its snow, and tell 
me whether, together with a pea*green sledge 
roshing along here and there, and every now 
and then a grobp of peasants cuttipg wood 
before the houses, the scene was not quaint 
and pleasantly foreijp t 

These groups of wood-cutters form quite 
a characteristic feature in the winter picture 
of a Munich street The num — for tiie groups 
usually consist of one man and two women — 
the man in a chocolate-coloured or pale pink 
cotton jacket, black velvet breeches, and black 
top-boots, chopping away at a heavy block, 
which he has set on the courseway : the women 
in pink or blue cotton boddices, with huge 
wadded fi^ot sleeves, and scarlet or green, or 
both colours mixed, woollen petticoats, and 
with black or white handkerchiefs tied over 
their heads ; one sawing piles of wood in a 
skeleton-like sawing maehme ; the other carrv- 
ing away, in a wooden basket, on her back, 
the cut and sawn pieces of wood, through 
the heavy arched door, or rather gateway, of 
the house. 

But to return to the sledging, and to our 
sledging in particular. On Tuesday after- 
noon the sun shone out gloriously, and cast 
loii|r gleams on the studio floor, through the 
high windows. My eyes glanced up, and 
encountered, smiling through leafless branches, 
flecked with snow, such a lapis laattii heaven, 
1|uit I forthwith put away my work, and some 
twenty minutes afterwards rushed into our 
littie sitting-room, startiing my companioQ, 



Mary, with my exclamation of — "On with your 
cloak! Quick! quick! We will go in a sledge 
to Nymphenbourg ! Hurrah for Hamilton and 
EBldegrande ! We will honor their memories 
by the self-same drive !" 

Mary, my companion, was as much pleased 
with the scheme as myself; for, though we 
are invited to join a grand sledfifing party 
" some day," yet we would not wait for that ; 
we would have a little pleasure, by anticipa- 
tion, on our own account Fraiilein Sanschen, 
therefore, was despatched to bring us the 
handsomest sledge she could find on the 
stand, with two capital horses. We made a 
hasty dinner, while the good old soul bustied 
off"; wrapped ourselves in all our warm things, 
and were ready by the time that the musical 
and significant jingling of bells was heard be* 
neath our windows. 

Our sledge was a magnificent one, wluch I 
had already greatly admired on the Odean 
Platz ; a large white sledge, lined with scarlet, 
and with an immense apron of leopard-skin. 
Two tall golden ornaments rose up in the 
front, crowned each with a golden bunch of 
grapes. But the supreme grandeur* of the 
whole were plumes of white and blue feathers, 
which nodded upon the horses' heads, while 
the bells were of silver ; a gradation of bells, 
and consequently of sound, hung within a 
bright steel bow, which arched over eich 
horse's neck, and producing, as may be ima- 
gined, a most gay and pleasant sound. The 
driver was a large, handsome, rosy-faced man, 
literally buried in his dark-blue cloak, edged 
with Mown fur at the cufls, and deep cape. 
Our horses were coal-black and very wud, 
with trappings of a brilliant scarlet We 
ourselves you may picture in our smart new 
bonnets, our furs and black-hooded cloaks, 
nestled down like birds among the scarlet 
cushions, which make part of the sledge fur- 
niture. 

Away we start; the long whip is cracked 
again and again in artistic flourishes over our 
heads; its echoes sound through the silent 
Amalien Strasse, and altogether, with the 
sweet ringing of the horses* bells, we make a 
tremendous riot Mary is quite alarmed, be- 
cause everybody stops and looks after us. 

The sun shines upon the long lines of deli- 
cately-tinted houses, pale pinks, stones, greens, 
and siUmon colours ; the roofs are dazzling with 
snow; the sledges we pass — ^for we go at a 
tremendous rate-^-and the groups of people la 
the streets look brilliant patches of color, con-- 
trasted against the whiteness of the road, and 
shone upon by the bright sun. 

We drive out towards the vast plain; the 
sun is beginning to sink slowly into an abvss 
of tnolten gold, which reveals itself behina a 
gi^tic range of mountain-like cloud of lilac 
and amber; the tall obelisk bums in the rays 
of the setting sun, till it appears like a mighty 
tongue of fire lei^Mng up into the azure 
heavens; the sunbeams lie upon the broad 
doors of the beautiful pure Glyptothek, gleam.-^- 
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ing like flume ; the statues, the columns, and 
pediment, both of the Glyptothek and the Co- 
rinthian Temple facing it, are tinted with the 
warm light, and rise from the expanse of snow 
beyond in sharp outline, and of the most ex- 
quisite creamy hue; and before us lies the 
plain, dreamy, dazzlingly white, with long 
shadows falling across it of delicate azure, 
with trees and villages in the middle distance 
of etherial greys and blues, so tender, so un- 
real in their coloring, yet at the same time so 
distinct in their contour, that one is transport- 
ed with deliffht and wonder. 

We pass beneath one of those huge beams 
suspended across the roads, painted with 
winding stripes of the Bavarian colors, which 
stand here in place of turnpike-gates ; enter a 
road lined with trees on either hand ; ascend 
a slight hill, breweries, and wayside beer and 
coffee-houses, and small villas skirting the 
road; and having a^ain reached the level 
ground, are in Nympnenbourg AlUe^ as it is 
called. But, only see ! A mist, dense, blue, 
cold, approaches us. We cannot see a hun- 
dred, not fifty, not twenty yards, before us ; yet 
behind us lies Munich in the sunshine. Mist 
rises rapidly, stealthily, from the snowy plain 
to the right hand, and to the left, mist blocks 
up the avenue ! How very strange ! 
^ We must return immediately ; no Nymph- 
enbourg for us to-day! Pedestrians, and 
horses, and drivers, and riders of various 
degrees approach us, and pass us, or are 
passed by us, all on their way to Munich, out 
of the nust The beards, the hair of the men, 
the fur of their dress, the manes, and tails, 
and long hair of the horses, all covered with a 
white rime ; they seemed suddenly all to have 
gone grey. 

We drive back to the city at full speed; 
there all is still so pleasant, that we continue 
our drive. We drive past the Basilica, and 
across the Dult Platz, and through the most 
frequented streets, till we enter the Ludwig 
Sti^sse, which, at this season, is in the after- 
noon the great parade of Munich. People 
were as usual promenading up and down the 
long beautiful street, wmlst other sledges 
■ were rapidly driving to and fro. As we glide 
along past the palace of the Duke Max, where 
the colossal statues of Aristotle, IBppocrates, 
Homer, and Thucydides, throned aloft, look 
more than usually solemn and venerable, from 
the snow hoods and draperies fallen upon 
them; past the Ludwig Church, the white, 
slender towers of which cut boldly against the 
«pure,rosy, evening sky; past the Damen Stiffc, 
the University, the Jesmts* College, the now 
silent fountams, and, emerging from beneath 
the triumphal arch, find ourselves in the long 
poplar avenue leading to Schwalbing, — ^we de- 
clare that the Ludwig Strasse has quite ex- 
ceeded itself in beautinil effects to-day. 

We had just time to drive as far as SchwaU 
bmg for Mary to have a dim and dreary 
glimpse of the church, where is the pic- 
turesque Overbeck Gallery, and of the house 



where dwells the little old woman with the 
lots of children, and of the yet more distant 
church with the pea-green spire. But all 
was now cold, snow, ice, and icicles ; so away 
we sped home again to our comfortable tea- 
table; our driver cracking his whip yet 
louder and louder, and in one of his evolu- 
tions nearly snapping off poor Mary's nose, 
which seemed more than usually unkind, as I 
discovered on our drive that this happened to 
be hfer birthday ! Well, after all*, no harm was 
done ; and so delicious is the memow of it all, 
that without waiting for any grander party, 
we shall, before long, indulge ourselves agam 
in a sledge, and drive down to the lake in the 
English Garden, and see the skating. We 
hope also to see somewhere or other the royal 
sledges, of which we hear so much. 



THE J)BOP OF WATER. 

▲N SA8TIRN APOLOOVS. 

"How meftn *mid all this glorious space, how TalueleM 

am 1 1" 
A little drop of water said, as, trembling in the sky, 
It downward fell, in haste to meet flie Interminable set, 
As if the watery mass its goal and sepulchre should be. 



But ere of no account within the watery mass it fell. 
It found a shelter and a home, the oyster's concare shell ; 
And there that little drop became a hard and predou 

gem. 
Meet ornament for royal wreath, for Persia's diadem. 

Cheer up, fahit heart, that hear'st the tale, and tboogfa 

thy lot may seem 
Contemptible, yet not of it as nothing-worth esteem : 
Nor fear that thou exempt from care of proTidenceshiU 

be, 
An undistlnguishable drop in nature's boundless sea. 

The power that called thee into life has skin to make 

thee live, 
A place of refuge can provide, another being[ gire ; 
Can clothe tiiy perishahle form with beauty ncn and rare, 
And *' when he makes his Jewels up," grant Uiee aststkm 

there. 



Seven hours to woHc— to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven. 

Never hesitate to engage in a noble 

enterprise for fear yon have no power to nndei 
it important aid. There •A* no position 80 
humble where a man may not be a benefiieior 
in the cause of truth. 

— Deal gentiy with those who stiray. Di»w 
back by love and persuasion. A kiss is wortt 
a thousand kicks. A kind word is more val- 
uable to the lost, than a mine of gold. 

The purest altar of love is the heart of 

a mother. 

A mother teaching her child to pwy^ 

an object at onoe the most sublime and tender 
the imagination can' conceive. Elevated above 
earthly things, she seems like one of those 
guardian angels, the companions of our earth- 
ly pilgrimage, through whose ministnUiott w^ 
are inclined to do good and torn from eWl: 
She bends o'er the bed where her baby doth sleep* 
The watch and the ward of an angd to keep i 
Her lap is his altar, he prays on her knee~ 
which li most like an angd^flie baby or she t 
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CHARLOTTE MAY. 

BY FRAHCIS COPCUTT. 

" We are such stuff at dreamfl are made of; 
And our little lires are rounded with a sleep." 

^ Mother,** said Lottie May, ** mj head aches, 
and feels very, very warm. What can be the 
matter?" 

" You are feverish, love, and require rest" 

So Mrs. May gave her child some herb-tea, 
and placed her in her little bed. 

In the night, the mother was awakened by 
a little groan, and lay and listened half uncon- 
sciously for a few moments ; then she heard 
the ffroan affain. 

** It's Lottie,'* she said to herself; and spring- 
ing softly from her bed, for fear of disturbing 
tiie' child, she stepped to the side of its bed 
and whispered : 

"Lottie!" 

** Is that you, mother?" 

« What's the matter, Lottie ?" 

''My head hurts me a little, mother;" and 
she groaned again as she clasped her hot hands 
orer her soft, brown hair. " "WU you give 
me some water, mother ?" 

Mrs. May's hand trembled so that she could 
hardly pour out the water; but Lottie could 
not lut herself up to drink it, and the mother 
held her ; then she lit the gas. 
* "My God!" she exclaimed to herself, as 
she saw the red and purple cheeks, the large 
dark eyes, now larger than ever, and blood- 
shot; the vacant, wild look, and the little 
hands clasped tightly on the top of her head. 

"Lottie! Lottie! Charlotte!" said Mrs. 
May ; but Lottie did not answer for some mo- 
ments ; then she opened her eyes suddenly, 
more widely than ever, and said : 

" Oh, mother, Fve seen an angel, and its face 
was like yours; and there were two great 
wings, and. glory all round it, mother ; and it 
called, Lottie, Lottie, Lottie." 
. Mrs. May trembled again, but she did not 
show it, or change her countenance bef<^ her 
chUd. 

Then she rang the bell for her maid, and 
told her to call John, and send him for Dr. 
Mason immediately ; then she bathed the lit- 
tle sufferer in cold water, and laid her on the 
bed again nntit'the Doctor came. 

* m * * ««• % 

" When was she taken, Mrs. May ?" said Dr. 
Mason. 

" She went to bed feverish; I was wakened 
an hour ago by the child's groans, and found 
her so." 

"What have you done?" 

"Bathed her in cold water; that's all." 

"All wrong," said the Doctor; and he felt 
her pulse, gave her soma calomel, told Mrs. 
May to keep her very warm, and the windows 
dosed, and went home again, wondering why 
people would get sick at night, he did so hate 
inght-practice ; or if they must be Mck, why 
«oiM they not wait until morning to be treated. 



Lottie lay in an unquiet doze, and Mrs. May 
sat by her side all the long night Oh, how 
her heart yearned for her child ! and she prayed 
silently that the flower might not be gathered 
from her ; indeed, she never knew how much 
she loved her little idol until now, when the 
shadow of Death loomed up like a black cloud 
on the horizon of her imagination, at which she 
looked with sickening anxiety. Would it 
bring thunder, and lightning, and destruction, 
or pass on with but a genial shower, leaving 
fresh greenness and life in its path ? Was it 
the shadow of Death, or did the all-devouring 
tyrant himself hover near ? And she grasped 
the child's hand, as she thought of the angel's 
calling, "Lottie, Lottie, Lottie," as if she 
would so keep Heaven from taking away her 
treasure ; and in the long night-watches it re- 
curred again and again ; and each time her 
heart ceased to beat, a feeling of dread and 
awe overpowered her, and a tremor passed 
over her frame like the feeling from sudden 
fright in the darkness; yet apart from her 
child there was no fear in that mother's heart: 
she felt that she could part with life itself to 
save her little one. 

At last the long, weary, desolate night had 
gone, and the sun shone into the room fitfully 
as the clouds passed over it. 

Lottie opened her eyes, and looked up at 
her mother, and at the sunshine, and put her 
arms round her mother's neck, and said, in a 
low, weak, gentle voice : 

"What's the matter, mother? You look so 
sick ! I'm not ill now, mother ; my headache's 
gone." Then she looked up at the sun again, 
and said: "Mother, I'll ffet up now." The 
mother's heart beat wildly with hope as she 
spoke, but the child could not move. 

"But, mother,. I'm better, a great deal bet- 
ter ; Pm only a little sick. Kiss me, mother. 
I saw you by my bed last night, but couldn't 
speak then." 

She breathed harder from the effort she had 
made, and lay perfectly still, except her large 
eyes, which followed every movement of her 
mother about the room. 

Then Dr. Jones came, and shrugged his 
shoulders at what had been done, though he 
declined interfering, but Mrs. May insisted, 
and called in old Dr. Armour, the friend of 
her father's youth, also ; and the three doc- 
tors met and " consulted " about the poor rfrl. 

And Lottie was sometimes worse, and at 
otliers better ; and at times she knew no one, 
not even her poor mother. It almost broke 
her heart to see the child stare at her so va- 
cantly, and say such strange things. Then 
her eyes would change, and she would look 
uf> in her mother's face and smile, and be 
again her own dear Lottie. 

In this manner two solemn, sad, and weary 
days of hope deferred passed away, and Lottie 
grew weaker and weaker. 

Mrs. May sat by the side of her sleeping 
child hour after hour, and gazed at theshrunl^ 
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en hands, and rough crimson cheeks, and list* 
ened to her deep breathing, every breath of 
which seemed like a groan. Oh, how freely 
would she have given her life to bring back 
the hue of healm to those fevered cheeks ! 
She took up her embroidery, to try and wile 
away an hour of this torturing uncertainty, 
but the needle trembled in her hand, for the 
work itself was a seat for Lottie's little chair ; 
she could not make a stitch. Then she took 
up her favorite author, but the letters seemed 
blurred; she could not distinguish a word; 
her pen to write, but the tears fell and mixed 
with the ink— emblem of her fast-coming 
black despair. Then she knelt by the couch 
of her child to pray, but she could not ; her 
prayers were the "groaniugs which cannot be 
uttered f and she arose and went to the win- 
dow, and looked up towards the sun, but there 
were clouds over the sky; it seemed as if there 
were clouds over the sunshine always now. 
In the street she saw Dr* Jones' and Dr. Ma- 
son's gigs approaching ; but she left the room, 
for she b^an to lose faith in them, and went 
into the garden, where there was more air to 
breathe; she sometimes thought she would 
choke in the rooms, they seemed so small now. 

When she came back. Dr. Armour was there 
also. 

"Dr. Armour," said Mrs. May, with an ap- 
pealing yet firm look, " will my child die ?" 

"Heaven grant she may not!" 

" Doctor, I have steeled my heart to bear 
even her det^h. Will my child die V^ And 
her look became more firm and grave, but she 
held her hand tightly over her heart. 

" I am not omniscient, madam ; your feel- 
ings probably tell you as much as all my sci- 
ence can. I fear the worst,^ 

Mrs. May rose to her feet with a fixed and 
vacant stare, and moved slowly forward 
through the rooms. She had never yet in 
her heart thought that her child would die; 
woman-like, she had hoped against hope. For 
a moment she looked round vacantly ; then all 
the scenes of those three days of torture 
crowded to her brain; the blood-shot eyes, 
the red, furred cheeks, the breathing a succes- 
MOB of groans, the Doctor's words, his look ; 
and then like a flash of lightning through her 
brain passed the words, "Lottie must die," 
and she uttered a piercing scream and fell 
senseless on the floor. 

When she came to herself, she was on her 
bed, and Dr. Armour standing by her. Recol- 
lection return^ and she said, with an unnat- 
ural calmness which startled him : 

♦* Doctor, is my child dead T 

** Not yet But do not rise, madam, you ore 
too weak." 

Mrs. May looked at him with a surprised 
look, then rose and went to her child's bed- 
side. Lottie knew her mother; and when 
Mrs. May took her hand, she felt it pulled 
slightly, and bent down her head until her lips 
touched those of her child, and she felt them 
*^ve a little to kiss her ; then she tried to 



speak, but could not ; and the mother stood 
by the side of the bed with glazed eyes, in 
which w^re no tears, for she could not weep. 
Oh, how she wanted to weep, but could not, 
and her eyes burned her as she gazed at ttie 
dymg girl. 

The doctors stood round in silence, for they 
knew that she was dying ; the mo^er bent 
over her in silence, for she felt that she was 
dying; and the child gasped, and gasp^, and 
a slight gurgle was heard in her throat, and 
she lifted her head suddenlv, and said, with a 
faint voice, " Mother !" and fell back on the 
pillow quite dead. 

** God of mercy, help me to beur this !" said 
Mrs. May. " Almighty Father, help me to 
bear this !" and she fell on her knees and 
clasped her hands in agony. 

The doctors slowly and silently left the 
room, and went down stairs, and they stepped 
into the parlor, and shut the door to have4i 
chat before they separated. 

Mrs. May stM*ted suddenly iVom her kneel- 
ing position, and looked earnestly at her child, 
last hope of her heart, last link that bonnd 
her to earth ; and she hurriedly felt her feet, 
hands, heart, and put her ear down to the still, 
silent lips, then glided smftly and noiselessly 
down stairs, to the back parlor, where the 
folding-doors were ajar. 

***** Lower down; the breathing 
showed that. I was afraid we were to be 
kept up all night" 

** I think you gave her too much calomel, 
Mason." 

** Not a bit : she should have had more 
yesterday, instead of your arscoiic." 

** Well, well Curious case." 

** Very." 

' "Grentlemen," said the old gray-headed Dr. 
Armour, who had wept at the death-bed, and 
had not spoken before, " gentlemen, it is im* 
professional for me to say so, and late in life 
to acknowledge it, but this is all wronf^ some- 
where. The child should not have died, and 
I must * * * »> 

Mrs. May had been checked by the tone of 
indifierence, almost of levity, of the first speak- 
ers ; now she threw open Uie doors, and stood 
there, drawn to her full height, and with her 
earnest epres dilating, with a 4ook that made 
them shnnk as if they had seen a spectre : bnt 
she only said : 

" Heaven help ye, gentlemen, in your ex- 
treme need. Dr. Annour, for God's sake 
come back and tell me if the child's dead !^ 

They returned, but tiie corpse was growing 
cold. 

Mrs. May olasped her hands round its neck, 
bent her head over its face, tear after tear 
rolled down her cheeks, and there she »t 
through the long night, clinging to the gif" 
ment that had held her Lottie. 

Mrs. May sat by the little coflSn that con- 
tained her child's form. She had grown mueh 
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older ia the two lonff, weary, solemn days that 
Lottie had been deao. She could look at the 
death-sleep, and the little hands crossed on the 
bosom, and the closed lids over those dark, 
expressive eyes, and place fresh roses, and 
geraniums, and heliotrope, about the calm, 
fife-like corpse, without weeping now; but 
there was a deep^fixed, almost stem expres- 
sion of grief on n^r pale, classic face, which 
seemed to ask no sympathy, and was feeding 
on the sprmgs of her own life. She could not 
pray yet Often had she fallen on her knees 
since the little one's last famt " Mother I" but 
no utterance followed, for her heart only asked 
in agrony, ** Whv,oh, why had He taken away 
her Lottie r And thoughts high and deep 
passed through her mind, of time and space 
and Heaven and immortality, until imagina- 
tion had wandered and lost itself in the dim 
confines which separate thought from the im- 
penetrable mysteries which surround us, until 
all consciousness of time and space in her 
present life were lost; and then the question 
would recur, did He take her away, or was she 
sent, uncalled from the earth, by unholy er- 
rors, by poisoning drugs ; and she shrank from 
the question shuddering. 

Carriage after carriage drove up to the door, 
the rooms were filled with friends and acquaint- 
ances of the mourner and the mourned, and a 
solemn-looking man opened the Bible, and 
read, ^ Suffer Tittle children to come unto me, 
and fbrbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven !" Then he said many beau- 
tiful things about the child, which he had 
known from its birth ; but Mrs. May could not 
listen, and, sobbing out her anguish, left the 
room : for why h^ He taken away her Lot- 
tie? After the ceremony was over, she re- 
turned, and stood by the coffin, and looked at 
her child for the last time. She thought of all 
her grace and repose, even amongst ner little 
play-mates, and all her arch and wmning ways, 
and hot tears fell on the cold form. Then 
they closed the coffin, and placed it in the car- 
riage with Mrs, May alone ; she would have 
it so. They drove slowly down Broadway, 
and Mrs. May was startled by the noise of 
carts and omnibuses. It seemed strange that 
tbey^ drove on so furiously while Lottie was 
carried by; and crowds of people lined the 
streets, all ^ and unheeding. Mrs. May 
drew down we curtains, and hid them from her 
sight. They passed over the South Ferry, and 
80 on to Greenwood; and between the beau- 
tiful sculptures and white monuments (stand- 
ing over buried hopes, like the rainbow over 
the abyss of the cataract, or the fair face over 
& crushed heart), until they came to Lottie's 
grave. It was a sweet spot, on the southern 
side of a gentle rise that overlooked the Bay 
and Narrows, and caught the first smile of 
Day, as he rose from the horizon and bathed 
himself in light; and the last rays of the sun 
lested on its bosom, while the twilight linger- 
ed there when darkness had hidden all below. 
Lottie had often played on it, and told her 



mother which was h^r comer. Poor chUd! 
she little thoufi;ht how soon she would take 
possession ; inaeed, she always said it with as 
nappy a smile as if she had been inmiorta], 
and would never need an earthly resting-place. 

Mrs. May remained Jn the carriage, and 
when they took the coffin towards the grave, 
there was again that fixed and glassy look, 
those tearless eyes. How she longed to keep 
even the corpse for ever near her ! 

They lowered the little coffin into the grave, 
and, as the earth fell on the lid, said, *' Dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes T and a little mound 
marked the place where, down, down in the 
earth, the feir-haired girl awaited the final 
reckonmg. 

They came to Mrs. May as they passed out, 
but she waved them away, *«nd one after 
another left, until she was quite alone. Then 
she descended from the carriage, and went to 
the grave ; and the servant brought a basket 
of flowers, and wept as he retired, for they all 
loved Lottie; and Mrs. May bent over the 
grave, and scattered flowers about it, she felt 
so wholly desolate, now that they had taken 
away the last link, the body of her poor child. 
The sun went down, and the night came on, 
as she knelt there, and tree and leaf and in- 
sect, all were hushed as still as the grave be- 
neath her ; and she looked up to the heavens, 
and saw the stars, like tapers on the pall of 
darkness which shrouded her, and she gazed 
and gazed, and her heart longed for a revela- 
tion of her child's fate and her own in that 
mysterious sphere, and her heart was softened 
as she gazed. Then she bent over the grave 
again, and took a little flower and put it in 
her bosom, and thought of her child and its 
last faint ^Mother!" and the tears came to 
her eyes, her bursting heart found vent, and 
she wept, oh, how long and passionately, as if 
existence itself were welling from her eyelids! 
Then she looked up again, and the sky seemed 
to have lost its darkness ; and the stars dilated, 
and seemed to fill the heavens with glory ; 
and her spirit became more rapt and exalted, 
as if spiritual influences were about her with 
which she could commune ; and her lips were 
opened at last She prayed long and earnestly 
to the Father who had taken her idol. She 
felt now too truly that it had been an idolt and 
she blessed His holy name, and knew why he 
had taken her Lottie. Her mind became more 
exalted ; a transcendent exaltation took pos- 
session of her soul, and it seemed to expand 
super-sensually, until it lost sight of earth and 
its earthly tenement, and rose to the feeling, 
the consciousness^ of the Ikfinite. She seemed 
to have a dual existence, a being separate from 
her being : and looked down on herself, as she 
knelt at the grave, with an infinite pity, 
(Whether under the direct mfluence of the 
" inspiration of heaven," or the native powers 
of her soul drawn from their slumbers by sur- 
rounding circumstances, who shall tell ?) And 
her soul expanded in its exaltation, until she 
felt herself a Imk between the Infinite of Ho- 
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liness and the great Soul of Humanity; and 
while a feeling of infinite love and pity for 
mankind took possession of her soul, their er- 
rors and weaknesses shrank into the back- 
ground : even her own sorrows became vague, 
undefined, distant, aknost little. 

This consciousness, this exaltation, vouch- 
safed to the best of us so rarely, from the low 
or grovelling for ever barred, may come 
sometimes perhaps to mothers at the birth of 
their first-bom, oftener at its death. A reve- 
lation to great minds at the moment of their 
best conceptions ; to others, at the moment of 
death, or when death suddenly becomes immi- 
nent and near, and fear does not paralyse the 
soul. Sometimes it comes with the fervid de- 
votion of the worshipper, filled with a holy 
and living feith ; seldom, if ever, in mere reli- 
gious ecstaoy; this, the flash of the torch, 
soon out and lost ; that, like the June sun- 
shine, lighting all things, and drawing them 
from the earth to warmth and life. But it 
eomes to none without leaving him better, 
wiser, stronger to endure and bear, and Mth 
deeper sympathies for the sufferings and er- 
rors of his kind. 

Mrs. May knelt there, wrapped in her new 
existence, hour after hour, far into the night, 
imtil her servants were alarmed, and they came 
and accosted her; but she answered them 
calmly, and left the grave with a blessed peace 
in her heart ; and they drove over the lonely 
road, and tiirough the quiet and deserted 
streets, towards her desolate home, a sad, but 
a wiser and better being; for her soul had 
known the divine depth, her heart had become 
the sanctuary of sorrow. .God had tak^n 
away her loved ones for a time, but he had 
given his own love in their place, and she 
wept no more. 

[Kniokerbooker Mag. 



THE GREAT INVASION. 

The English Nation have always been 
distinguished by a strong predilection for a 
"bogey" — a dreadful bugbear, hated, feared, 
talked about by everybody. For a bogey of 
bogeys — a bugbear about whom there can be 
no mistake, — ^a thorough, right-down, san- 
guinary, man-eating, woman-murdering, child- 
roasting, raw-head-and-cross-bones bogey, 
^ve me Bonaparte. 

In the time of the original ** Boney" the 
ery was very strong. The French were con- 
tinually landing (in imagination) somewhere 
or other. Not a smuggler attempted a 
peaceable run of brandy on a moonlight 
night, but the hated Corsican — jack-boots, 
eocked hat and all — was presumed to be in 
full march on the Metropolis; not a little 
boy sent up his harmless rocket, or dis- 
charged his innocuous squib, but fearful 
reports were circulated of a French-kindled 
ednflagration, or at best of the simultaneous 
illumining of the beacon fires. Boney, his 



marshals, and his much redoubted invasion 
were here, there, and everywhere. 

We had a slight invasion panic in the year 
*40 (when Commodore Napier beat the 
Egyptians with their famous instrument of 
torture— a stic*). Our "Boney" then was 
an astute old gentleman, with a pear-shaped 
head, who, assuming t|»e patronymic of 
Smith, abdicated sovereignty in a hack-cab. 
He was to invade us in the twinkling of a 
bed-post — he. Monsieur Thiers, Marshal 
Bugeaud, and the Chasseurs d'Afrique; all 
about some Eastern question, the merits of 
which, if anybody understood, or understands, 
I am sure I don't. The year '43 came, and 
that terrible pamphlet by the good-natured 
Prince Admiral, who so kindly stood god- 
father to our Joinville cravats. He was to 
blow us to pieces with steam-frigates; to 
bombard Brighton ; to demolish Dover; to 
lay liowestoff low; to turn Great Grimsby 
into a Golgotha, and Harwich into a howBi^ 
desert. '45 came ; Pritchard, Tahiti, Queen 
Pomare, and the grim Guizot. War! war! 
war! cried the bogey-fearers. Lamorici^re, 
Pelissier, Changamier were to land the day 
after to-morrow. '48 came, and a few thou- 
sand National Guards, who, despite the fears 
of the alarmists, were provided with railway 
return tickets in lieu of mortars and howit- 
zers. '51 came, and another foreign in- 
vasion, the results of which, it aj^eare 
to us, we have already described in this 
journal. 

And now the trumpet-cry sounds louder 
than ever. Now that the shores of England 
and France are united by the electric wire, 
by the iron hand-shaking of railroads, hy a 
hundred thousand bonds of friendship snd 
interest besides, we are to have a real invasion 
— a dreadful invasion— an invasion in earnest 
It is all up with London, England, Great 
Britain, and the Colonies ! Our soldiers can't 
fight, and our ships can't sail ; our guns won't 
fire, nor will our bayonets pierce. Tilbuiy 
Fort is of no use, and the Guards must march 
out of London at one end as the Frendi 
enter it by the other. We haven't got a 
decent fortification, or a serviceable gun, or an 
efl[icient soldier. As for « Veritas" « Civilian,^ 
" Q in the comer," the " Constant Readers, 
and the "Occasional Correspondents," they 
give up all hope. It is all over with us. 
Let us put sackcloth and ashes on our heads. 

But what is the use, my friends, of crying 
"Wolf!" when the foe has already entered 
our sheepfolds— when he has already earned 
away the most succulent of our young lambs 
from their bleating mothers, and thirsts now, 
with his ravening jaws all drippipg ^^ 
gore, for our lives? 

Shall we be invaded ? 

We are invaded ; root and branch, bodysnd 
bones, horse and foot, neck and heel, ontfSuig 
and infang. The invasion has been ?p^^ 
for years, and we recked nothing of it j"® 
insiaious enemy, burrowing like a mole rmw- 
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ground, haa sapped our foundations ; has un- 
dennined our institutions. An unscrupulous 
arm^ of mercenaries (principally Irish) have 
earned out his iniquitous behests. We are 
compassed round about, hemmed in, sur- 
rounded by his fortalices— not masked bat- 
teries or stockaded forts — ^but defiant, brazen- 
faced strongholds. Great, and getting greater 
day by day, is the invasion of London. We 
are oeleaguered by Brigadier Bricks and 
Field-Marshal Mortar. Their weapons of 
offence have been scafFold-poles and brick- 
layers' hods; their munitions of defence, 
hoarding and wheelbarrows. This is what I 
call the ** real invasion." . 

Take up this map of the Metropolis, 
published last year, and glance at that little 
kernel, coloured scarlet, called the City, and 
then at the prodigious extent of Nutshell 
surrounding it, all loudly demanding, (and 
meriting) to be included m the general title 
"London." Yet this little scarlet kernel, 
witii some scattered streets about Westmo- 
naaterian marshes, was the whole of London 
once. It was big enough to give laws to all 
England, and to great part of France, for 
hundreds of years. It was big enough to hold 
a Lombard Street ; which, even then, stood in 
no unfavourable degree of comparison with a 
China orange. It was big enough to have 
Lord Mayors who bearded Kings; to be a 
constant source of anxiety and uneasiness to 
the Sovereign ; to be the philosopher's stone 
of Jack Cade's ambition; to be, as it always 
has been, a monarch among cities. But the 
nutshell? How small the kernel looks, with 
his rubicund boundary! Throw in West- 
minster and South wark, as the three appear 
in Hollar's print: how diminutive they are 
with the big nutshell around ! Take a map 
of London, hydrographed even within the 
memory of man — within thirty years let us 
say— the nutshell has still the best of it, and 
the kernel shrinks wofuUy, even amidst its 
layers upon layers of cuticle. 

The prodigious enlargement of London 
seems more to me in the act of the country 
closing round the town, than of the town ad- 
vancing on the country — more as a giant 
hand gradually closes up its Titanic fingers 
oil a shrivelled dwarf, than as the dwarf 
growmg into the giant, and throwing up earth- 
heaps in its struggle for emancipation from 
^ parent monstir. The fat has grown 
round the heart, and the heart has grown 
torpid and sluggish in the midst. Do you 
^ink it is that scarlet kernel — once the whole 
City of London— that has pushed out man- 
dibles, crab-like feelers, on every side, and, 
cancer-like, has spread over the green fields 
and shady lanes ? Do you think the kernel 
IS the spider, and Westminster and South- 
wark the web 1 It may be so ; but I rather 
uicline to the theory that the advancement 
is towards, and not from, the kernel. That 
IS why I call it an invasion: and the in- 
vasion seems to me gradually but surely 



driving, into a constantly diminishing circle» 
all: sorts of old abuses, old nuisances, old 
vested interests, old " time-honoured insti- 
tutions," towards the shrivelled old kernel, 
which, though she knows (excuse the gender) 
she might be rid of them by the aerial 
locomotive of progress, seeks rather (hap.- 
pily im potently) to cause them to permeate 
through sewers into healthier streams, poison- 
ing them meanwhile; or she would strenu- 
ously seek (always impotently) to cast thenn 
as so much guano, on to the invader's fields 
around her, where they would produce a nice 
rich crop of gingerbread coaches, men in 
brass, prejudice, dirt, water-bailiffs, over- 
driven bullocks, choked sewers, reeking 
slaughter-houses, and coal and corn commit- 
tees. What will the nutshell do ? Will its 
invasion, hugging, in boa-constrictor fashion, 
the old, musty, shrivelled, yet wealthy kernel, 
hu^ it into better shape ? or will it crush it 
and cause it to collapse entirely ; forcing it, 
by some hidden phoenix process of its own, 
to reproduction in smother guise to entire 
rej&venescence? 

It is natural for large cities to grow larger, y 
Pine-apples grow; so do little boys, and ' 
lawyers' bills of costs — why not capitals? 
The little island of St. Louis once held all 
there was of Paris. Vienna has outgrown 
its glacis ; Madrid, Naples,' Venice, have all 
grown ; and Constantinople — no ; for Con- 
stantinople will be to me always a m3rstery, 
even as Smyrna is. They are always being 
burnt down, yet never seem to get smaller or 
larger. But London has not grown in any 
natural, reasonable, understandable way. It 
hasn't grown bigger consistently. It hasn't 
increased by degrees, like the pine-apple or 
the little boy. The lawyer's bill may be a 
little more like it; for, like that dreadful 
document, it has swollen with frightful, 
alarming, supernatural rapidity. It has 
taken you unawares; it has dropped upon 
you without warning; it has started up with- 
out notice ; it has grown with stealthy rapi- 
dity, from a mouse into a mastodon. 

Thirty years ago! — ^Boney the first had 
just finished eating his heart on a rock. 
Thistlewood and others had been decapi- 
tated. A grave judicial discussion had not 
long before oeen closed as to whether a mur- 
derer and ravisher had a right to the 
" appeal by battle." The Old Bailey Monday 
morning performances yet took place before 
crowded and unfashionable audiences. Samuel 
Hay ward had just been hanged for burglary, 
and Fauntleroy was yet to sufier for forgery ; 
women were yet whipped for larceny; and 
George, the gentleman of gentlemen, was 
king. There were no railroads, and no 
police, save the red-coated Bow Street run- 
ners and the purblind old watchmen. There 
were no coflfee-shops, no reading-rooms ; and 
the coffee-houses were taverns resorted to 
(in the paucity of clubs) by the nobility and 
gentry. It was consiidered aristocratic to 
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beat the watch ; it was esteemed " Corin- 
thian'' to get drank in the purlieus of Drury 
Lane ; it was rery " tip-top *' to patronise a 
prize-fighter. Wc have been invaded by 
manndrs and customs somewhat different 
since ' the gentleman of gentlemen was 
king. 

Concerning the brick^and-mortar invasion : 
There was no Regent's Park, no Victoria 
Park, no Belgravia, and no Tyburnia. Ty- 
bnm Gate, indeed, yet stood where Tyburn 
Grallows not so many years before had stood 
and beneath which mouldered the bones of 
Cromwell, Ireton,and Bradshaw. Paddington 
was, but it was countryfied; and the Edge- 
ware Road was simply a rural road leading 
to Edffeware, as formerly Oxford Street was 
but the high-road to Oxford. Portland, 
Somers, Camden, and Kentish Towns were 
no more integral portions of London, as they 
now are, than is Footscray in Kent, or Pat- 
cham in Sussex. The New Road was dan- 

ferous to walk in at night, and the open 
elds about St. Pancras Church (catch aqy 
open fields about there now) a favourite ren- 
dezvous for body-snatchers and burkers to 
hide their "shots" (so the bodies they had 
rifled from graves, were called). Clerkenwel!, 
it is true, was thickly populated; but Pen- 
tonville, about where the Model Prison is 
now (and there was no Model Prison then), 
was quite rural. Islington, as far as concerns 
the High Street and the neighbourhood of 
the " Angel," was suburbanly Londonified, but 
Hollo way was still a journey. As to High- 
gate and Hornsey, they were nowhere — terrcs 
incognitCB^ almost, or as best at difficlilt of 
access as Windsor or Reading. Touching 
the irregular cube, bounded at the base by 
the Whitechapel and Mile End Roads, on 
the east and west by Hackney and by the 
Dalston and Kingsland Roads, and on the 
north by ihe London and North-Western 
branch line (from Camden Town to Black- 
wall) — which irregular cube comprises within 
its limits, Hackney, Globe Town, Bethnal 
Green, Dalston, Kingsland, and the crowded 
districts known as the Tower Hamlets — ^I have 
no hesitation in saying, that swarming with 
houses and inhabitants as it is now, it was 
in 1822 very little better than a waste. 
Goodman's Fields and the entourage of the 
London Docks had even then their tens of 
thousands ; but where the Commercial Road 
stretches now, through Stepney, Bow, and 
down towards Limehouse, it stretches through 
strongholds of the real invaders of Londjn 
— ^the brick-and-mortar warriors, who are 
compassing the city round about. 

In '22, where was Chelsea? Rurally aqua- 
tic. Cbiswick, Hammersmith, Kew ? All 
plainly and dlstinguishably separated from 
London ; but where are they now ? Millbank 
was far off; Pimlico was in the country ; no 
man had yet heard of Belgrave Square. 
Crossing Vauxhall Bridge, what were 
Newington, Kennington, Vauxhall, Lambeth, 



Walworth, Camberwell, Brixton, in the year 
1822? What sort of road was the Old 
Kent Road in those days ? And were not 
Deptford and Greenwich separated from 
London by miles of green fields t Ber- 
mondsey and the Borough were always, 
within my recollection, integral London ; but 
how about Rotherhithe ? How about Blue 
Anchor Road, Spa Road, the neighbourhood 
of the Commercial Docks, Millpond Fields, 
the Salpetre Works, the Halfpenny Hatch, 
the 

I am out of breath ! Here is the real 
invasion! Don't tell me that the old 
London, the grim old* kernel, far away 
over the water yonder, has done all this 
— has simply outgrown herself? It is an 
invasion, I tell you — stalwart provincials 
marching upon a devoted metropolis. Brixton, 
I know, will be bursting into the station at 
London Bridge very shortly; Greenwich is 
London already ; so is Brentford ; so are 
Clapham, Wandsworth, and Brixton : so are 
Kilbum, Cricklewood, and Crouch End. I 
am looking out for the arrival of Liverpool 
diiily; and I should not be in the least sur- 
prised to meet, at no very distant period, 
Manchester, all clad in cotton, smoking an 
enormous chimney, arm-in-arm with Salford, 
marching gravely along the Great North 
Road, to make a juncture with London at, 
Highgate. 

To have a complete and comprehensive view 
of the progress of the invaders and the plight of 
the invaded ; to form anythmg like a just view 
of the astonishing growth of London since the 
year '22 ; to see it as it is, monstrous, maffliifi- 
cent, the largest city in the world, and its 
capital, you should, properly, be a bird : say 
an eagle, or at least the gentle lark. Soaring 
on high, you should pause a moment on the 
wing, and drink in at a glance the wonders 
that lie beneath you. You can't be a bird, 
you say. Professors of metempsychosis are 
not so plentiful as those of mesmerism, clmr- 
voyance, or the discernment of character from 
handwriting. Besides, you don't believe in 
the transmigration of souls. Very well! 
You believe in balloons ! Here is one, just 
ready to ascend from the Royal Gardens, 
no matter where. The " aerostat " is in- 
flated; the last bottle of champagne im- 
bibed; the amateur aeronauts try to look 
easy and unembarrassed, and fail dismally in 
the attempt; the signal gun i» fired ; the 
aeronaut vociferates *'*Let go!" A cheer! 
Two cheers! Some ridiculously inappro- 
priate music is played by a brass band. More 
cheers ! fainter and fainter, as the earth, in 
a most uncalled for and inconsistent manner, 
appears to sink from beneath you. You (fo 
rise ; for anon is silence, stillness, in the calni 
air, through which the occasional remarks of 
your companions ring sharp and clear like 
rifle cracks. There ; never mind the neck of 
the balloon; that is the aeronaut's business, 
not yours. Take a firm grip of the side of 
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the car, and look down. Look down with 
wonder, admiration, gratitude. 

The City is all burnished gold ; for the set- 
ting sun of a September day has put it into 
a warm bath — a " bath of beauty," as panto- 
mime poets say. The river is all silver ; save 
what are spanerles and diamonds, It winds, 
and tvnsts, and writhes, likes a beautiful ser- 
pent, as it is magnificently beautiful without, 
and foully poisonous (bless the scarlet kernel !) 
within. Those black lines crossing the river 
ara^e bridges. That fleeting, evanescent 
darkness, tarnishing the gold on the houses 
and the silver on the river, is the shadow of 
a cloud. That transparent blue haze hanging 
qnite over the City, like a gauze drapery to 
the golden houses', cut exactly to the shape of 
fte City, thinner, and almost ragged where 
parks, or squares, or open places are, is the 
sTOoA»— the smoke of London, hanging over 
it, shrouding it, blackening its edifices, poison- 
ing its inhabitants. 

Keep looking down and look towards where 
my finger points. That thing, like a golden 
pine-apple much foreshortened (the sun is 
strong upon it,) is St. Paul's. Those crowds 
of small black ants toiling through that 
narrow lane, are men, women, and children, 
in carriages, on horses, on foot ; driving, 
riding, or walking, eastward or westward. 
The Monument is a Christmas Candle- 
stick; the Tower is a Doll's House. There 
is not a man in Lcndon as large as Shem, 
Ham, or Japhet, in the toy Noah's Ark. 
Where is the roar of London, and the rattle of 
wheelis ; the speechifying, the bargain-driving, 
the laughing and the weeping? Faster and 
faster we rise into space. And the silence is 
niore intense, and the City below us is no 
%ger than a man's hand. 

Now if you had ascended with MM. Gar- 
nerin, Blanchard, or Pilatre de Rosier; had 
you taken a flight with old Mr. Sadler, the 
aeronaut in 1#22, when George the Gentle- 
Dian was King, you would be sore astonished 
now, gazing at Loudon, under the auspices 
^ " gallant and intrepid aeronaut " in 1852. 
Where all was green before, you would find 
long lines of compact masses of houses. The 
crowds of black ants would have increased 
^ hundred-fold; the blue, gauzy, ragged 
smoke blanket would have stretched mar- 
vellously; you would have appreciated and 
acknowledged the effects of the Bricklayers' 
Evasion. ^ 

On ascending at night (which, by-the-bye, 
^utious old Mr. Sadler never did), you would 
^^ struck with pleasurable astonishment at 
*hc aspect of London by night, as compared 
JJ'ith London as it was thirty years ago. In 

® place of a Cimmerian darkness through 
^hich vainly endeavored to pierce a few 
"hnking, sputtering, feeble-minded lamps — 
J^u Would have an elaborate and exquisitely 
j^autiful network of gas spangles — a delicate 
Jfacery of glow-worm lights, of brilliant pin- 
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es, sparkling dots, clearly defining the 



outline of every street, square, and alley of 
th€f world City; stretching out less thickly 
towards where the brick invasion had relaxed 
its vigour, dotting long Imes of suburban 
roads, where the metropolitim constabulary 
drops off^, and the horse patrol begin to be 
visible, getting small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less till they end in the blue blackness 
of the far-off* country, twenty or thirty miles 
away on either side of you. 

In no part of London is the invasion of 
bricks and mortar so perceptible as on the 
line of railways which, commencing at Camden 
Town (they are about to extend it to Kalbum, 
I think), runs through Islington, Hackney, 
Bow, Stratford, Old Ford, Stepney, and Lime- 
house to Black wall. It extends nearly half 
round the Middlesex side of London. It is 
an eccentric railway, for I have measured the 
distance (on the map) from Camden Town to 
Blackwall, and my friend the railway goes 
miles out of its road to take you to the last- 
named locality ; though, curiously enough, it 
rattles you thither in quicker time than the 
omn%us would do. I have seen ir.iscible old 
gentlemen clench their umbrellas, muttering 
fiercely that they didn't understand^ being 
taken to Hackney on their way to Fenchnrcn 
Street; and middle-aged females reduced to 
a piteous state of mental imbecility by 
Islington being near Limehouse ; afterwards 
piteously demanding which was Bow (which 
they were given to understand was in Cheap- 
side), and inextricably confounding Stratford 
with the birth-place of the Swan of Avon. 
The last time I patronised this cheerful line, 
there was no glass to the window of the car- 
riage in which I sat. Complaining mildly to 
four sepirate porters at four separate stations, 
and pleading rheumatism, I received con- 
secutive answers of " Dear me I " " Oh, ah ! " 
"So it is!" and "Can't help it;" which 
(taking them to be somewhat evasive and un- 
satisfactory in their construction) prompted 
me to give vent to vague threats of me- 
morialising the public journals. I should 
like to become better acquainted with that 
philosopher (he must have been a philosopher) 
who, seeing me irate, administered cold 
comfort to me by telling me that the last 
time he travelled by the line in question, his 
carriage had no door. " And it was night, 
sir!" 

•As this iron and not immaculate railroad 
(it has its good points, notwithstanding)' 
pursues its circuitous route, 3'ou may — if you 
don't mind looking out of the window, and 
running all the adverse chances of easterly 
winds, and ashes from the engine — see many 
curious and edifying things. Anon, the train 
rushes through mangy, brown-turfed fields, 
where the invasion has just begun ; where 
rubbish may bo shot ; where poles, with pla- 
cards aftixed to them, denote the various 
"lots" which are "To be Sold or Let, on 
Building Leases." Melancholy-looking cows, 
misanthropic donkeys, pigs convinced of the 
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hollowness of the worid, wander pensively 
about these field?, gazing at the Duilding- 
lots, grubbing about the lines of foundation 
for rows of houses which are to be erected; 
lamenting, perhaps, in their vaccine, asinine, 
or porcine hearts, the ruthless march of 
bricks and mortar. These semi-suburban 
animals feed strangely. Feeling themselves 
to be in a state of transition, perhaps, like 
their pasture-grounds, they accommodate 
^emselves to all kinds of food. I think the 
cows eat quite as much broken crockery-ware 
as grass; the donkeys eat anything, from 
saucepan-lids to pieces of fractured bottles : 
and there is a pig of my acquaintance — 
residing in an impromptu pigstye in the 
neighborhood of Hoxton — ^whicn, before my 
eyes, ate a straw-hat of considerable di- 
mensions ; and which, being subsequently (by 
the juvenile and indignant proprietor of the 
hat) lapidated with a decayed flower-pot, ate 
that too ! 

Bricks and mortar invade market-gardens ; 
they elbow green-houses; they jostle con- 
servatories ; they thrust summer-hoifees 
away. Still lookmg from the carriage- win- 
dow, do we see streets upon streets growing 
up in commons, and what were once shady 
lanes; filling up ditches; tumbling down 
hedges everywhere ; crushing up the country 
in its concrete grasp. Here and there a 
solitary pollard-willow stands amonff scaf- 
fold-poles and wheelbarrows, seemmg to 
wonder very much how it got there, and 
feeling itself, doubtless, an anachronism. 
Again, the train rushes over houses — or 
rather on a viaduct parallel with the tops 
of the houses. The impertinent locomotive 
gives "knowing looks'* into little, queer, 
poky attics, where gentlemen are giving 
the last turn to their whiskers, and ladies 
the last tug at the laces of their corsets. 
Curious Asmodeus-like peeps do we get of 
the internal life of tiiese houses. The know- 
ing locomotives wink at the windows, and the 
washing hung out in the back-garden; and, 
with an impertinent whistle and a puff of 
smoke, rushes on. 

Diverge at Bow, and you can go through 
Old London to Fenchurch street. Keep on 
towards Blackwall, and the traces of New 
London, in its invading form, meet you at 
every step. Factories, dye-houses, bone- 
boiling establishments, are surrounded by 
houses, where they were (and ought to be) 
removed from the contiguity of a metropolis. 
Chapels, devoted to {he service of all ima- 
ginable creeds, start up in these invading 
streets. New . Jerusalemites, Mormonites, 
Johanna Southcotonians, Howlers, Jumpers, 
and Shakers, join the army of invaders, and 
are fiercely pious in Meeting-houses, the roofs 
of which occasionally tumble in, not with 
age, but for pure want of seasoning — so new 
they are. 

Try to get out of town any way, and the 
bricks drive you back, the mortar hangs on 



your skirts, and harrasses you fiercely. I re- 
member the time when London finished at 
Padlock House, and when Kensington was 
almost in the country. Kensington, Hammer- 
smith, Tumham Green (the "Pack Horse")j is 
a mere omnibus "public " now ! — ^Brentford— 
Isleworth almost — what are they now? A 
line of houses — ^that is all. 

Where is it all to end? When will the 
invasion cease? Will the whole island be 
covered with houses ? Or even as the great 
wheel keeps turning round and round ; (H'en 
as the winter gives place to spring, and 
so round to winter again and again ; even as 
the new grows old, and then new again ; ao, 
perhaps, will the great City grow and grow, 
and its growth yet resolve itself into insigni- 
ficance — ^till the great becomes small, as small 
as when the boatman ferried St Peter over 
the pond to Westminster, or the Danes fought 
at Holbom Bars, or Eleanor's corse rested at 
the village of Charing. [HomehoidWoid*. 



AN EMIGRANT'S GLANCE HOMEWARD. 

Fab, far from those wfaon fonder watchinffs bred tm; 

Far from tho bedffe.row baonto that pletaed my jovfhi 
Far from tho frienda whow gentle teaohinffs led me 

In the blest ways of innooence and trtith ; 
E'en from my own pecnliar Northern Star, 
From every childish memory, I am far! 

Perchance no mon may meet my foreign ear 
The chastened kindness of a brothcr*« ton* ; 

A mother's voice no more may call me dear. 
In the fond language only mothen own; 

And she, whose name is never named by me. 

The loved, the nnforgottea— where is she? 

Vet I am happy in my distant home i 

A snnny sky smiles ever ovw me ; 
And let what will from God's good pleasure oome. 

My friend, my hosband, I have always thee ; 
And gaUy ronnd, onr laughing treasure plays 
In all the winning grace of childhood's ways. 

% 
I neva can be lonely. Where I go 

With these, is luune; but yearnings fond ai;d Uasd 
For those departed days, where all things glow 

With a bride glory, from that far-off land. 
Wind round my heart, as with a magic chain, 
Which I must kiss ere I unwind again. 

Oh! days for ever gone— for ever fair! 

Fair, because gone— oh, sunbright, youthful days! 
Are ye not worth one earnest thought, <Hie care. 

One heartfelt lay, devoted to your praise? 
But not the lays of an immwtal tongue 
Ck>nld give me back the days when I wag young. 

The kindly hands which mine with love would pven. 
The beaming eyas that with affection sh<me. 

The loving lips,- whose sweet and pure caress 
Still marked how dear that young beloved one: 

England again my hop^hl eyes may aee. 

But these can never be the same to me. 

Far, far from those whose tender watehings bred me; 

Far fix>m the hedge-row haunti that pleased my yoatb; 
Far fit>m the friends whose gentle teachings led me 

In the blest ways of innooMioe and truth ; 
E'm from my own peculiar Northern Star. 
From every childishi memory, I am far! [IM. 
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HORFOLK ISLAND. 

Since residence on Norfolk Island is per- 
mitted only to two classes of men ; — ^namely, 
to those wno are engaged there in the public 
service, and to those who, having done the 
public some dis-service, are transported thither 
in the character of convicts; and since it is 
only on occasions of great emergency that 
any but a government ship showing the 
private signals, is permitted to approach its 
shore, I take it to be a fact that Norfolk 
Island does not often occupy a chapter in 
books of travel. Now, I have been to Nor- 
folk Island; I know the place well and the 
people living there, convicts and all. How I 
came by my knowledge is a question which I 
am not obliged to answer; but, for the com- 
fort of the clean-fingered, I may state that I 
am not legally pitch. My misdeeds have not 
yet come to be discussed in any court of 
justice whatever. 

The first glimpse of Norfolk Island that one 
gets from a ship's deck, is made remarkable by 
a tree — ^well-known by means of pictures and 
descriptions — ^the grand Norfolk island pine ; 
which clothes the hills to their summit. The 
island is of volcanic origin. It is about twenty- 
one miles in. girth, and rises abruptly from 
the sea on every side but one. On that one 
side, of course, we land. It is a low sandy 
level — the site of the penal settlement — and 
not very accessible. The island bids men 
keep their distance by its physical formation 
quite as much as by its laws. A coral reef 
rims round it. Where the coast is inaccessi- 
ble, the reef lurks under water; but where 
the coast might otherwise be come at, the 
reef shows its teeth and foams at an approach- 
ing vessel. It is only at certain times — ^when 
the surf beats over the bar in a comparatively 
placid state of wrath — ^that any h<ype of land- 
ing can be entertained. The union jack 
hoisted on the flagstaff indicates such a sea- 
son of relapse, and informs boats that they 
may attempt to come ashore. The black flag 
hoisted means: " If you come now, there is an 
end of you." 

A boat having arrived, under favorable 
circumstances, within the reef; having been 
da^ed over the bar very rudely by the 
wave that crosses it, and tossed down abreast 
of the jetty ; the visitor, when he has fetched 
his breath, has leisure to observe a gang 
of convicts, stripped to the waist, with 
ropes in their hands, ready to plunge in to 
the rescue, if the boat should happen to 
capsize. Perhaps the visitor is not allowed 
to fetch his breath, or to observe this 
gang, until he has taken a salt-water bath, 
'<^d has been dragged into society by a rope 
fastened round his middle. These conviats 
form the Rescue Gang; and any one of them 
who saves a life enjoys a shortened period of 
punishment. If it* should happen that the boat 
is not upset, the visitor stands in it for a little 
time, tossing on the water near the pier. 
15 



Then, watching his opportunity, when he is on 
the top of a wave, he Inaps out of the boat into 
the arms of a Rescue man extended to reoeifet 
him. 

Norfolk Island counts of a series of hilUi 
and valleys beautifully interfolded, rising m 
green ridges one above aaaother, till they all 
culminate in the summit of Mount Pitt, the 
highest point in the Island, about three thooa^ 
and feet above the level of the sea. 

The population of the Island is composed 
of eight hundred convicts, and the local 
stafi" essential for their proper management* 
The free community consists, therefore, 
wholly of Government officials and their 
families, together with a military force of 
about one hundred and fifty men and four 
or five officers. The good society or fiwfc 
rank of Norfolk Island is composed of the 
civil commandant, the officers of the garfi8<m» 
the engineer and commissariat, the two 
clergymen — one Protestant, the other Roman 
Catholic — and a medical officer or two. 
Superintendents and overseers of conviets 
make a second rank. Common soldiers are a 
third rank; and the convicts are, of couraoy 
the least respectable. 

The capital of Norfolk Island is the gaol. 
There is, besides, a spacious quadrangle c^ 
buildings for the convict barracks, for school- 
rooms, and for places appointed for IHvixie 
service. There are commodious barracks 
for the army of occupation of Norfolk 
Island. There is the mansion of the com- 
mandant, on a beautiful green mound ; there 
are handsome houses for 3ie officials ; and, in 
picturesque, convenient nooks, lurk pleasant 
cottages for overseers. About three miles 
from the gaol is Loimidge, where a number 
of prisoners are employed in farming opera- 
tions. There is also an establishment on the 
opposite side of the Island called the Cas- 
cades, the business of which place is now 
declining. 

From the boundary of the settlement there 
runs a well-trodden pathway to the Cemetery, 
which is enclosed on three sides by tear- 
dropping hedges of the manchineel ; and, on 
the fourth side by a restless mourner, the vex- 
ed sea. The climate is healthy, but the graves 
are numerous and new. A sudden end has 
closed in this Island many a rugged way of 
vice. Bora in a country which professes to 
be too religious to give education to its 
masses, left to be reared in infamy till the 
day comes — which is so long in coming — when 
sectarian pride is to give place to Christian 
charity, the men who sleep here in the graves 
among the manchineels are to be visitea with 
human sorrow. In me the common grave- 
yard reverence was not the less for want of 
tombstone eulogies. ''He was a thankless 
son, a cruel husband, a hard father, and a pot- 
house friend. Banished for all his burglaries 
by an indignant country, he lie^ buried here. 
His end was violent : he died, in quarrel, by 
the knife of an associate." That might be the 
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Hod of epitaph which would speak truth 
among the mouads here, far away in Norfolk 
Island, about which no foot of wife or sister 
haabeen treading. 

A large crop of the graves in Norfolk Island 
has grown out of those attempts at revolt; 
which formerly were frequent, and could be 
put down only by brute force. In 1834 a 
conspiracy was formed; of which the aim was 
to destroy the military inhabitants by poison- 
ing the wells, and then to put the Island into 
the possession of the convicts. That was de- 
feated ; and thirty-one revolters on that occa- 
non suffered the penalty of death. The last 
outbreak occurred in 1846. The object on that 
occasion was to destroy certain overseers who 
had, by bringing men frequently to punish- 
ment, made themselves objects of a wild hate. 
The leader on this occasion was a ce tain 
li^lliam Westwood, commonly called Jacky 
Jacky ; that name having been given to him 
by the natives of New South Wales, when he 
was leading there a lawless life. By a con- 
Tict, who was this man's close companion and 
confederate, I have been favored with a 
Newgate calendar of details. Like many of 
such details, black and repulsive in the mass, 
they show here and there, through all the 
mist, a glimmer of that true light of huma^ 
nity which might have brightened the man's 
Ufe. 

There was indeed some good mixed even 
with the evil deed that had brought Jacky 
Jacky into Norfolk Island. Bent upon plun- 
der, he with his associates had visited a 
settler's house, during the absence of the 
master. They confined the servants, and 

n needed to the best room; in which the 
y of the house, with a young lady, her 
friend, were preparing the children for bed, 
and perhaps teaching them their prayers. 
Jacky Jacky stated briefly the object o{ his 
visit ; and, having left an unaccustomed con- 
federate in charge of the affrighted women, 
went up-stairs. The report of a gun, followed 
by screams, called him down aj;ain. The lady 
of the house lay on the floor, surrounded by 
the children, bleeding profusely from a gun- 
shot wound, which had divided the femoral 
artery. Jacky Jacky promptly called the whole 
house to hisvaid, bound the wound round with 
sheets as tightly as he could, ordered the 
settler's horse to be put to the gig; and, as 
soon as the lady had recovered consciousness, 
had her placed carefully on cushions at the 
bottom of the vehicle. Then taking the reins, 
himself, he quitted his plunder, drove with 
utmost speed twelve miles to the nearest 
station; and, knocking up the doctor, com- 
mitted the wounded lady to his care. Then 
returning to his follov/ers, he called them 
off, bidding them not remove an atom from 
the premises. Upon the information of the 
man who had fired the gun, according to 
his own staternent, J.ieky Jacky and his 
friends were soon afterwards tifken in the 
Bash. Many crimes having been laid to their 



charge, they were condemned to death ; but 
by the earnest representations of the lady, 
who remembered gratefully the considerate 
distinction he had made in practice between 
burglary and murder, the sentence was com- 
muted to ^transportation for life to Norfolk 
Island. But he was not born to die in \a& 
bed. He headed, as I before said, the con- 
spiracy of July, 1846. 

Obnoxious constables were to be destroyed - 
and the island to be seized. One morning, 
immediately after inspection, as the various 
gangs were being marched to their work, 
the revolt was opened by a simultaneous 
rush, and convicts scattered themselves over 
the settlement in search of their victims;— 
certain constables who lived in detached 
cotta^ffes near the beach. Those who had been 
on dfuty the preceding night, were in one 
cottage barbarously murdered in their sleep. 
The soldiery, after much exertion, got the 
greater number of the convicts back within 
the gaol; but some were scattered still 
among the hills, and three or four had seized 
a boat upon the beach, and made their escape 
to Philip Island. Philip Island is a lonely 
rock, lying about six miles from the settle- 
ment, inhabited by goats and rabbits, by the 
sea-birds, and by a peculiar kind of greea 
parrot. It is a place occasionally visited 
by officers of the convict garrison, for a 
day's shooting. On Philip Island, these three 
or four men were able for a long time to 
elude the vigilance of those sent in pursuit ; 
at length, however, all but one were taken, or 
had thought it prudent to surrender. For 
eighteen months that one man,' hunted by his 
fellows, lived on in his desolation, and escaped 
from every one of the many searching parties 
sent out to capture him; who were to be 
heard shouting about the rock from time 
to time — the only human voices that dis- 
turbed his solitude. At length his lair was 
discovered. The desperate man then climbed 
swiftly to the highest pinnacle of rock in 
the small island. There he quietly awaited 
his pursuers. With much toil they had 
nearly scaled the height on which he stood : 
he gave them a wild look of hatred and 
defiance, covered his head with his jacket, 
and leapt down, rebounding from rock to 
rock, and falling a shattered mass into the 
sea. What was his mother doing then in 
England ? 

For this outbreak, seventy convicts were 
put on their trial; and of the seventy, thirteen, 
including Jacky Jacky, were condemned to 
death. They lie together in one grave, upon 
uiiconsecrated ground outside the cemetery, 
close to the rocky shore where the waves beat 
upon the coral reef. They had been tried by 
a commission sent from Sydney. Until then, 
all persons charged with capital offences had 
been shipped to Sydney for trial ; but that 
practice was dropped, in order that there 
might no longer exist a motive which had 
been a strange and frequent source of crime 
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The old hardened convicts had amused 
themselves by urging the new-comers into 
conflict with each other ; and inciting them to 
murder their companions, in order that they 
— ^the insti^tors — might have evidence to 
give, and thus get the relief of a voyage to 
Sydney in the character of witnesses. 

My talk has wandered from the cemetery ; 
but I must come back to it and read one 
tombstone, sacred to the memory of Thomas 
Salisbury Wright, who was transported from 
Sydney at the age of one hundred and three 
for the term of his natural life. So here he 
died, having completed his one hundred and 
fifth year. To be sure he was a young man 
when he committed the forgery for which he 
was transported. That occurred when he 
was only eighty-three years old. 

Through a cutting in the ledge of rock 
which overhangs the sea, I come now upon 
an amphitheatre of hills. These hills are all 
richly dressed in a thick clothing of wild shrubs, 
flowers, and grapery. On one side is a mount 
covered to the top with the gigantic Norfolk 
Island pine; on another side down goes a 
ravine that seems to oflfer a short cut to the 
interior of the earth: a short and a most 
pleasant cut; for intricate dark foliage is 
lighted up by lemon groves, where, here and 
there, the sun is playing on their golden 
fruit. I descend by the path into the ravine. 
Foliage shuts me out from the sun ; magni- 
ficent creepers (for in nature, as in society, 
there are creepers which take rank as the 
magnificent) twist and twirl themselves 
about my path. The birds that perch upon 
them glitter like their flowers : lories, 
parrots, parroquets, beautiful wood-pigeons. 
Bat th^ forest is dark, and I ascend again, 
and get among such quaint aspects of 
vegetative life as are made by clusters of 
large fern trees, rising with a lean — some to 
this quarter and some to that — trees sadly 
wanting in uprightness of character, but car- 
rying their crests fifteen or twenty feet above 
the ground. These look like grass among the 
Norfolk Island pines, which pile one dark 
feather-crown upon another— crown above 
crown, to a height of some two hundred feet 
above the soil. 

From the summit of Mount Pitt, which 
I have now reached, I have Norfolk Island 
in complete subjection to one of my senses. 
I can see it all. Rock, forest, valley, corn- 
fields, islets, sunshine on sea, sunshine on 
birds, no sun in gloomy glades, rays darting 
into darkness, and revealing parasites and 
creepers exquisitely coloured, and the bright 
green fans of the palmetto rising out of a 
. froth of white convolvulus ; guava and lemon, 
a delicious air, clear sky, and the sharp outline 
of every light feather of the foliage picked out 
against' it. 

There used to be oranges ; but, once upon 
a time, there lived in Norfolk Island a wise 
commandant, who voted oranges too great a 
luxury for convicts, and caused the trees that 



grew them to be extirpated. They are now, 
however, being reintroduced. In a garden 
belonging to the commandant, called Orange 
Vale, sight, taste, and smell enjoy a paradise. 
Delicate cinnamon grows by the rough 
stout old English oak. Tea, coffee, tobacco, 
sugarcane, banana, figs, arrowroot and lemon 
grow in company with English fruits and 
vegetables that have been forced by the 
climate into an ecstatic, transcendental state. 
The spirituality of a carrot gets to be de- 
veloped when it grows up in such good 
companv as that of sweet bucks and bananas. 
Sweet bucks are sweet potatoes, which are 
very kisses to the palate ; and are served out 
daily as rations to the evil and the good, the 
convicts and the oflScers. 

But truly there is need of a fine climate to 
make compensation for the other details of a 
residence in Norfolk Island — I do not mean 
to the convicts who are cut off here from all 
the rest of mankind, and whose case is 
deplorable ; but to those who guard and 
govern them. The members of the local 
staff form but a limited field of social in- 
tercourse for one another. The " Lady 
Franklin " is the only regular trader to their 
little coast from Hobart Town (one thousand 
three hundred miles away); she makes but 
four trips in the year. A convict ship is not 
often sent on from England. When a ship 
does arrive on lawful business at Norfolk 
Island, great is the sensation. The coming in 
of a ship on business causes, apparently, all 
business to be at an end. Letters from home 
bless the temporary exiles ; for they have to 
be enjoyed and answered. AH in the ship who 
are entertainable are hospitably to be enter- 
tained. In private and in public life, who is 
alive and who is dead in England ; who is up 
and who is down ; what buobles have burst, 
and what new bubbles have been blown, have 
to be learned over the dinner-table. The 
highest virtue of a visitor, is untiring 
loquacity. 

The dark scenes of convict life, of which I 
have already given some examples, do not 
now fill Norfolk Island with their ancient 
honours. Here also the good old times have 
given way to better new times. Captain 
Macconochie, under all the difliculties against 
which he had to contend when he was go- 
vernor, utterly broke down the old ferocious 
system. Under the temperate, strict, and 
judicious control of Mr. Price, the present 
commandant, a system of discipline has been 
established ; which, while it doefe not make 
the probation of the convicts other than 
a term of punishment, accords to them such 
wholesome management, and such fair treat- 
ment, as has humanised their conduct among 
one another, and towards those set in au- 
thority over them. Formerly, in the blaze 
of noonday, it was dangerous for any one 
to walk alone beyond the precincts of the 
settlement. Violent crimes and murders 
were common among the gangs while at their 
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woi;k — convict quarrellia^ with convict The 
resident was clouded with a daily sense of 
insecurity, a dread for the safety of his wife 
or children when they left his sight. For 
then the incessant hish made Imd hearts 
harder ; and wretches made to grovel in dark 
cells, chained by ring-bolts to the floor, and 
wearing sixty pounds of iron on their arms, 
were degraded even lower than they had been 
forced at home below the feelings of humanity. 
Then convicts were driven at night-fall, 
besmeared and dirty with the day's toil, into 
the barrack, and were locked up till morning 
in neglected rooms, to prey upon each other. 
No omcer who ventured there among them 
would come out alive; but, in front of the 
open grated windows sentries paced, whose 
orders were to fire promptly into any Voom 
from which the sound of tumult or the 
cry of murder should proceed, if the dis- 
turbance did not cease at his command. 
Whether the shot went into the body of 
the right offender, was a lottery which 
rendered it the interest of ail, if possible — 
but among men so brutalised, how was it 
possible ? — to check the violent. 
• Now, this is all changed for the better. 
Still the discipline is very strict; and so 
works, that it is to the most hardened the 
most severe In punishment. The sleeping- 
rooms are now well lighted and well ven- 
tilated. The two hours between supper and 
rest have been spent in the school, and 
the day has been closed with prayers. The 
two clergymen, Messrs. Batchelor and Ryan 
— one Protestant, one Roman Catholic — 
each in his sphere, work without intermis- 
sion. The schools are well-conducted; and, 
where they awaken, as they do in most, a 
desire for knowledge, they beget a mutual 
confidence between the well-eonducted, who 
now form by far the chief proportion of 
the convicts. Locks and bolts are falling 
out of use upon the doors of the residents ; 
and, because there are few female servants, 
pretty children — children thrive and look 
unusually pretty in a climate such as this — 
may be seen carried on the arms of house- 
breakers, or drawn in thehr small carts 
through the lemon groves and gardens, by the 
brpwn, rugged hands that had grown hard in 
deeds of violence. 

It is no miracle that has been here per- 
formed; men bred to crime in England by 
the ignorance and filth we cherish, are bred 
out of crime again in Norfolk Island, by 
a little teaching and a little human care. 
Almost all the men who return to Hobart 
Town after fulfilling their term of probation 
here, are in demand as servants, and are 
preferred to fresh arrirers from the mother- 
country. Stepmother-country she is to an 
immense proportion of her children ! 

Clbid. 



SADTT GEORGE AM) THE DRA60K. 

At Uie most active comer of the most 
aetive lung <^ the great metropolis, stands a 
large bmlding of the pseudo-cliiasieal stjrle. 
Its vast monotonous white flank, exposed to 
the full roar of Piccadilly, gives no 8%n of 
life or uiimation ; and if it were not for the 
inscription on its frieze, *' supported by volun- 
tary contributions," it might be taken for a 
workhouse, or for onfr of Nash's palaces^ Will 
the reader be conducted throu^ the laby- 
rinths of Saint George's Hospital, and see 
something of the eternal fight that every day 
beholds between the good Saint George and 
the undying Dragon of Disease 1 

But let him not enter with the idea that 
there is anything repulsive in ihe contempla- 
tion of this congregation of human sufferers; 
but rather with a sense of the beneficence of 
an institution, which snatches poor helpless 
creatures from the depressing influences of 
noisome alleys, or the fever-jungles of pesti- 
lential courts, and opens to them here — in the 
free air, where a palace might be proud to 
plant itself— a home, with benevolence and 
charity as their friends and servitors. Neither 
must he look with a half-averted glance upon 
the scenes we have to show him ; for their 
aim is to render the anguish of one suflerer 
subservient to the future ease of some suc- 
ceeding sufferer ; to make great Death himself 
pay tribute to the living. 

As we enter and proceed into the fine ves- 
tibule, a crowd of students are seen hanging 
about the Board-room door. It is one o'clock, 
and " High Change " at the Ho^ital. Dotted 
about, among the living mass, are some who 
carry little wooden trays filled with lint and 
surgical instruments. These are "dressers," 
waiting for the surgeons to make their daily 
round of the waras. Others have long 
green books tucked under their arms; these 
are the clerks of the physicians, whose duty 
it is to post up, day by day, the progress 
of the patients, until "dead" or "recovered" 
closes the account They are all looking into 
the Board-room, and expecting the advent 
of the big Medicine-men. The younger men 
regard this room with awe ; for, to them, it is 
a sealed book ; and they wonder if the time 
will ever come when they will lounge care- 
lessly in and out of it, or have their portraits 
hung upon the walls, or their busts placed 
upon brackets. 

Now, the Boar i-j oom door opens : a surgeon 
comes out, wheels to the right, strides down 
the passage, and ofi'goes cm^ of the trays and 
a broil of students. A physician follows, and 
turns to the left : with him flies a crrecn book 
and another ring of satellites. Surgeons and 
physicians follow, one after another, each 
taking up his little crowd of followers, green 
books and trays; and the noisy vestibule is a* 
once deserted. Let us follow the last batch 
up the stairs. 

This is a physician's ward. At this hour 
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«ll Idle patients are in bed to await their 
doctor's visit. The cluster of students follow 
tiie physician, and settle for a few minutes 
here and there upon particular beds, as they 
proceed down the long vista of sufferers. 
The patients are quiet enough whilst the 
physicians are present; but we will just 
look in half-an-hour hence and see what 
a change there will be. At the end of each 
ward is a room for the nurse. See how she 
has contrived to make it look like home; 
the bit of carpet, the canary, the pictures 
round the walls, all express an individuality 
strongly in contrast vrith the bare monotonous 
aspect of the open ward. Meanwhile the 
swarm of black bees is pitching upon a distant 
bed ; before we can reach it, however, a little 
bell rings, and all the patients' eyes turn to- 
wards a particular part of the wall. There 
we see a large dial, like that of a barometer, 
with a hand in the centre. Round it are the 
mames of the medical oflBcers, nurses, and the 
words accident, operation, chapel, &c. There 
is one of these dials in every ward, and all 
are worked by a series of iron rods which 
communicate with each other, the impulse 
being given by the porter below in the 
hall. By this means anything that is going 
on in the Hospital is known simultaneously 
at every part of it The bell that has 
just rung is part of the apparatus, and 
draws attention to the movements of the 
hand. It stops at "operation;" and in a 
mmute afterwards a long line of students 
are seen winding up the stairs, the surgeon 
at Uieir head. He looks calm ; but depend 
upon it, he bears an anxious mind, for life 
and reputation wait /upon his skill. Let us 
follow the crowd; a new spirit has come 
ever the students; — ^the jolliest and most 
careless walk up steadily and silently. It is 
to be a tremendous operation — one of the 

rit arteries, deep down in the pelvis, has to 
tied, and no one knows how it may 
terminate. 

Steadily and quietly the Operating Theatre 
is overflowed from the top benches, and the 
spectator looks down upon a hollow cone of 
human heads. The focus of this living mass 
is the operating table, on wtich, covered with 
a sheet, lies the anxious patient ; and every 
DOW and then he sweeps with an anxious 
glance the sea of heads v Mch surrounds him. 
Close to him is the surgeon ; his white cuffs 
lightly turned up, examining carelessly a 
, gleaming knife, and talking in whispers to 
his colleagues and assistants. 

Slowly the bewildered countenance of the 
patient relaxes, — his eyes close, — he breathes 
peacefully, — ^he sleeps, under the beneficent 
mflaence of chloroform, like a two-years' 
old child. The sheet is removed, and there 
lies n motionless, helpless, nerve-numbed life ; 
an assistant pushes back the eyelid, and the 
fixed eye stares vacantly af the roof. 

The student, below us clutches the bars in 
iront of him. It is his first operation ; afid he 



wishes he were fkr away ; and wonders how 
the nurses can stand so calmly, waiting with 
the warm sponges. 

There is a sudden movement forward of 
every head; and then a dead silence. Tlie 
surgeon has broken into the house of 
life, and every eye converges towards his 
hands, — ^those hands that manipulate so 
calmly — those fingers that see, as it were, 
where vision cannot penetrate, and which 
single out unerringly, amid the tangled net- 
work of the frame, the life-duct that they 
want. For a moment there is a painful 
pause ; an instrument has to be changed, and 
the operator whispers to his assistant. ** Some- 
thing is going wrong," flashes in a moment 
through every mind. No! — the fingers pro- 
ceed with a precision that reassures; the 
artery is tied ; and the life that trembled upon 
the verge of eternity is called back, and se- 
cured by a loop of whipcord ! 

There is a buzz, and a general movemefUt 
in the Theatre ; the huge hollow cone of heads 
turns round, and becomes a cloud of white 
faces — no longer anxious. Some students 
vault over the backs of the seats; others 
swing up by the force of their arms; the 
whole human cone boils over the top benches, 
and pours out at the doors. Brown pulls 
Jones's hair plajrfully; whereupon Jones 
" bonnets " Robinson ; and there is a uni- 
versal " scrimmage " on the stairs. Can thes6 
be the same silent, grave-looking students we 
saw half-an-hour since ? Yes ! Who expects 
medical students to keep grave more than 
half-an-hour? 

As we pass down stairs towards the base- 
ment, we see the wards opening out on either 
hand. These are the surgeons' wards ; and you 
look upon long vistas of *'fractures," and of con- 
valescent operation cases. The "dressers" are 
at work, and trays now come into full play. 

A stranger's preconceived ideas of the suf- 
fering in an hospital are not at all borne out 
by the appearance of the patients generally. 
Many of them are quietly reading the better- 
class cheap literature of the day ; others are 
conversing round the ample fire. The little 
.child, with its leg in a sphnt, is as merry as 
possible, with its bed covered vdth playthings. 
Everything that humanity can dictate, or to 
which art can minister, is supplied. The 
most eminent medical men — whose attendance 
sometimes the rich cannot purchase — watch 
the patient with all due art and skill; 
whilst carefully-trained nurses are at hand, 
day and night, to ease his tired limb, or to 
soothe his racking pain. 

Below, again, is the floor devoted to the 
medical cases ; which we have already passed 
through : but it does not look like the same 
ward. See how that Rheumatism case has 
struck up an acquaintance with the Chronic 
Bronchitis ; and how confidentially the Dropsy 
is whispering to the St. Vitus*s Dance, 
The fair-haired giri, vnth the large Instfoua 
eyes, is makhag up a bonnet fat mo cotxiing 
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spring — poor girl I before that time oomes, 
ike dark screen will, in all probability, be 
drawn round her bed, and then all the ward 
will know what has happened. 

Anything to get rid of ennui in the hos- 
pital. As we pass the men's ward, that rough 
navigator washes up his own tesuthings; 
that convalescent cabman smooths the little 
child's pillow; and, farther on, the poor 
shattered tailor helps his fellow in mis- 
fortune to walk, with the inverted sweeping- 
brush as a crutch! The tenderness and 
sympathy you see rough fellows show in' 
hospitals is very touching. 

The basement floor is mostly given up to 
the purposes of the Medical School and the 
students. The library is there ; its windows 
look out upon a sickly garden (why should 
hospitals have sickly gardens, when covered 
glass conservatories, affording an equable 
temperature, might be so easily and cheaply 
constructed ?), Where books do not prevail, 
the walls are covered with full-length plates 
of the human form, dressed in light suits 
of blue and red piping. In the corner 
sits a young anchorite mournfully contem- 
plating a skull ; — he is only a first year's man 
having a " grind at the bones." Two or three 
more are in close consultation with that 
" rough sketch of man," suspended by a cord 
from the ceiling; they are articulating his 
joints, and rubbing up their own brains for an 
examination. Another group by the fire-place 
is holding a black inquest upon some pro- 
ceeding of the big Medicine-men up-stairs: 
young students are so very critical. In a 
few years these seemingly thoughtless young 
fellows will be spread the wide world over ; 
some, in the golden East ; some, skirting the 
pestilential shores of Africa ; some, in the new 
Australian world; some, in remote hamlets; 
some in the fever-stricken depths of cities — 
all bent upon the mission of warrmg with 
the grim Dragon — disease. 

But we must pass on, as we have yet 
much to see. This is the lecture-room. How 
well the students know that hideous cast 
over the glass case, with the notch and 
swelling in its neck ; their chief point of view 
in many a long lecture. Through the lecture, 
room is the Pathological Museum, surrounded 
by armies of cold shiny bottles. These con- 
tain contributions from the dead to the 
living— of disease to health. It seems wonder- 
ful how the poor human frame manages to 
rub on at all ; subject, as we here see it is, to 
such innumerable maladies. But it does 
contrive; and many of these "specimens" 
are the triumphs of the surgeon's skill over 
the destroyer. Scores of men walk about 
well and hearty who could recognise their own 
peculiar property among these bottles, and 
who remember with gratitude the successful 
burglary committed upon their own bodies, 
when mortal pain was stolen from them as 
they swteetly slept 

There is the representation of a woman 



who seems to have been devoted from her 
youth up to the nourishment of that huge^ 
pale pumpkin growing from her neck; there 
are casts of hands sprouting with 8ape^ 
numerary fingers. Here are models of fear* 
ful faces in wax, which call to mind Madame 
Tussaud's Chamber of Horrors. Next comes 
a skeleton almost tied up into a knot by 
disease; above our head is a shelf devoted 
to a whole infant population, not constituted 
exactly according to pattern. " But what is 
all this boiled tripe for?" says the visitor. 
Boiled tripe, my visitor! These are the real 
valuables of the Museum, and each bottle has 
its separate and absorbing history posted on 
that great blood-red ledger. 

The mere curiosities of the place are to be 
found in this glass case. There you see the 
half-sovereign that stuck in Mr. Brunei's wind- 
pipe : a present from its late proprietor, who 
was doubtless as glad to get rid of it as we, 
the public, were to learn that he had done 
so ; for Mr. Brunei is not a man whom we 
can, on any terms, afford to lose. There ii 
a long tube filled with the very best Japan 
ink (fbr so it seems), taken out of a tumour. 
Pence that have lain perdu for months in the 
stomach, and knives that have made the grand 
tour without inconvenience, lie side by side; 
and here is a packet of needles that came oat 
simultaneously all over i. young lady's body. 
Do you see that hide? Take off your hat, for 
you owe it some reverence; the pretty girt 
you love, but for the late occupant of Sini 
skin, might have been a loathsome fright 
That is1 the hide of the sacred cow from 
which Jenner took the first vaccine matter. 

But what are they doing in that little room 
beyond; opening Goldner's Canisters? No, 
no; there sit the curator and his assistant 
putting up "preparations.". Why is he in- 
terested so much about that bit of cartilage ? 
Why does he so carefully put away that piece 
of fractured bone ? What mystery lies in that 
little soft grey mass« that he should scrutinise 
it so narrowly with the microscope, adjusting 
and re-adjusting the screws with such nervons 
eagerness? These are the hieroglyphies 
which ^ must be deciphered ere the " great 
hidden' language of disease can be disco verei; 
these are the painstaking labours by whiA 
science creeps on from point to point. 

The next door leads to the Blue Beardk 
chamben of the etablishment, which we wil 
not explore. Another step takes us intM 
the Post Mortem Theatre. There, upon that , 
cold slab underneath the sheet, you tracst ' 
that dread mysterious outline, which appaH 
more than the uncovered truth. It has bee^ 
brought from the ward above to imswer sooid 
enigma, which has baffled the questioning 
of the physician for months; and here, iu 
the face of his class, his judgment and skill 
will speedily be tested, and the knife will 
show us what has brought to a stand stil^ 
the curious and delicate machinery of life, x 
Think not, however, that nature yields npi 
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her secrets wUhout, sometimes, exacting a 
terrible retribution upon those who would pry 
ioto her innermost workings. The faintost 
puncture upon the surgeon's hand, the least 
abrasion of the cuticle with the knife that 
has drunk the venom of the body, has been 
koown to kill as surely as the most subtly 
concocted poison ever administered by Italian 
revenge. 

But let us return to the ground-floor wards. 
These wards, right and left, are consigned to 
the surgeons : you see, as you pass, the long 
perspective of "accidents," to which the 
ground-floor is mainly devoted, on account 
of its proximity to the street. 

But that room filled with such decent- 
looking persons — what are they doing there, 
ranged round the wall ? These are the out- 
patients ; the sickly troop that flocks day by 
day for relief. Do you wish to know how 
terrible the sufierings, how fearful the 
struggles, of "respectable poverty?" Go, 
then, and listen to the questions the physician 
puts to them one by one, and you will come 
out saddened and astonished. There is one 
disease which haunts that room to which he 
cannot minister, one quiver from which issue 
unseen the arrows of death, which he cannot 
avert. Listen whilst he questions that neatly 
dressed young woman : " How have you been 
living?" She hangs her head, fences with 
the query, and is silent ; pressed kindly, she 
confesses, a little tea and bread have been her 
only nourishment for months. Wait a few 
minutes until the men are called in, and you 
shall hear that wasted giant, in the adjoining 
room, make still the same reply; "tea and 
bread for months " have dragged his herculean 
frame to the ground. They do not complain ; 
they take it as a matter of course. 

As we leave the Hospital the clock strikes 
three, the "seeing hour" of the poor patients 
in the wards ; the crowd of visitors who have 
been waiting outside the doors press in, and 
throng up the vestibule. The Durlv porter, 
however, posts himself in front, and dodges 
about like a boy who heads a flock of bolting 
sheep. Now he pounces upon an old fish- 
woman who tries to rush past him. What is 
he about? Flat pick-pocketing, by all that is 
sacred ! Is he going to rob the woman of her 
seed-cake? Scarcely is she past, than he 
dives into the capacious pocket of the second, 
and comes up with half-a-dozen oranges; a 
third is eased of a two-ounce bottle of gin ; 
a fourth, in evident trepidation, ffives up a 
pound of sugar; a fifth— to her he gives a 
low bow, and she passes on in " maiden medi- 
beet tation, fancy free." She, be sure, is one of 
5on]( the "Governors." This momentary suspen- 
jjifl^ sion of, his powers, makes him a very tiger 
, JL after "trash and messes;" a fresh onslaught 
sill is commenced, and scarce a person but is 
ffil mulcted of sonie article; and his eye rests 
still upon the table covered with the spoils with 
life the complacency of a man who has done his 
up' doty. This stem janitor is the percolator of 



the establishment through whom the visHon 
are strained of the deleterious ingre<Uenii 
they would smuggle to their friends. 

Let us take one more peep into the wards 
before we go. Who would think he was in 
an hospital, and that he was surrounded by 
disease? Each bed is a divan, and each 
patient mves audience to a host of friends. A 
thousand kind greetings are heard on every 
hand, and the lines that pain has long been 
graving in the countenance, joy and a&ction 
for' a moment efface. Did we say each bed 
was thronged with friends ? Ah, no ! not all! 
Here and there we see a gap in the chain of 
human sympathy — a poor sufferer, by whose 
lonely bed no friend waits. 

Let us come out once more Into the tar. 

The fresh breeze of the Park seems sweet 
after the close atmosphere of St. George's; 
yet sweeter seem the actions of the mercifuL 
As we pass the comer of the hospital, the eye 
catches an inscription upon a porcelain slab 
let into the wall. The words are simple :— 

'* In aid of those patients who leave thii Hospital hoia»> 
leM and in need." 

Below, is an opening for the reception of gifts, 
so that the poorest and most friendless go not 
uncared for. This little arrangement is " the 
oomer-stone of faith" of one of the benevolent 
physicians. He imagined that a constantly 
open hand — ^for the wounded — ^held out at tins 
thronged comer, might not be without its 
eflect, and his confidence in the good side of 
human nature was not-ill placed. As much as 
twelve pounds have been taken from the box 
in one week — glitterinff gold and silver mixed 
with pence and fartnhigs, attesting that 
human sympathy is not of class or degree. 
In the full light of day, whilst the tide of life 
has been svmlly flowing past, many a roufirh 
hand has dropped its contribution ; and in the 
silent night, when the bright stars above have 
been the only witnesses, many a rich gift has 
been deposited; together with the good 
wishes of compassionate and sympathujng 
human hearts. [ibid. 



MTI-STAY-AT-HOME SOCIETY. 

MONDAT NIGHT. 

Wife. — Oh, love, Tm glad you have come homfti 
The supper 's almost cold ; 
But here's a nice warm bit for you — 
I don't intend to scold. 

Your ofl&oe closed — all business done- 
Tour books laid on the shelves ; 

How pleasant it will be to pass 
This evening by ourselves. 

Huihand, — ^My love, my dearest love, you knoir 
How happy I should be 
KI could pass my leisure hours 
In sweet commune with thee. 

But (here he enghs) you know we 

Obey stem daty^s call : 
And this night, dearest, just this one» 

I must be at the HaU. 
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TUK80AY NIGHT. 



' JP5^i— My love, Miss C. takes, to-night, 
Her benefit, and so, , 
Am she is oa^ I mnch admire, 
I*d really like to go. 

JSfa^.— You shall, my love — stop, I forgot, 
lis Tuesday night, I swear j 
A special meeting 's called to-night, 
I resdly must be there. 

WfinNBSOAT NIGHT. 

Wif£.^J}eat Charles, it's been so dull to-day 
Without you, I confess ; 
Let's draw this table to the fire. 
, And have a game of chess. 

Aiff.'— I would accept your challenge, love, 
And grant your sweet demand, 
But Wednesday is our Lodge, you know. 
And I must be on hand. 

THURSDAY NIGHT. 

Wife, — WeH, love, what shall we do to-night ? 
Read, or attend the play ? » 

Or have a little private talk. 
The first for many a day ? 

Jftt#. — Just as you please— I'll soon be back ; 
Business d very great 
, Importance, love, comes off to-night — 
I must not let them wait. 

FRIDAY NIGHT. 

Wife. — My love, just clasp this pin for me, 

And, Charles, pray hand ipy shawl j 
You know you promised me to-day 
To take me to the ball. 

A«.->I know I did, but, really, love, 
I had forgot it all, 
And promised I would go-night, 
Some members to install. 

' i I hate to disappoint yon, Jear, 
I know H is provoking. 
But when you spoke of it to-day, 
I really thou^t you joking. 

SATURDAY NIGHT. 

li^i/«.— Here, take the baby, Charles ; all day 
He's lain upon my lap — 
This evening you can watch him while 
I take a little nap. . 

Am.— ^Peor little thing, how pale he looks, 
I hope he won't get worse j 
There's an election held to-night. 
Else I'd stay home and nurse. 



SUNDAY NIGHT. 



m/«.-] 



HU8.- 



•Dear Charles, here's your cloak and hat 

And overshoes, aU warm ; 
I hope you won't stay late to-night. 

There's such a dreadful etorm. 

-Not stay out late ! you don't suppose 
I reaUy eottld intend 
To leave my dearest wife alone 
Her evening hours to ppend 1 

Just place my slippers by the fire, 
And wheel that pleasant light 

Ri^t by my oo»»y rocking-chair — 
We'll stay at home to-sight ! 

ifipme Jonmsl. 



OLD HOIMHMJ) WORDS. 

Certain persons can hardly beliefe, al- 
though they live in the middle of the m&- 
teenth centurv, and to whom the wonders of 
steam and electricity are familiar, that we 
have distanced our respectable ancestors k. 
scientific knowledge. We purpose offeriDg a 
few illustrations of the way in which that 
knowledge was applied to medical nse&— to 
quote, in short, a few genuine Old Household 
Words. 

The science of judicial astrology has few 
votaries now ; natural philosophy is based oa 
rather surer principles than of yore, and the 
healing art depends upon something more 
positive than spells. Sut exceptions may 
yet be found; there are still a select hw 
— the country readers of Sadkiel, we will 
suppose — who prefer the charms of Aahmole, 
and the sympathetic powder of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, to the operations of Lawrence or the 
advice of Bright; and what these lovers of the 
temporis acii believe in, or, at all events, what 
our ancestors pinned their faiths to, we diall 
here expose. 

The idea was suggested to us, while turn- 
ing over some of tnS Ayscough MSS. in the 
British Museum; in which are preserved 
some very striking specimens of the pharma- 
ceutical wisdom of our forefathers. We 
thought it a pity that knowledge' so valuable 
should be concealed any longer ; and although 
the handwriting bore no slight resemblance 
to that which puzzled Tony Lumpkin, we 
patiently set to work to transcribe some of 
the most remarkable "remedies" conttdned 
in the precious volume. 

Oliver Goldsmith has said, in the " Citizen 
of the World," that the epidemic of England 
is the fear of mad dogs. The apprehension 
appears to be of old date, for the receipt-books 
of .our ancestors are filled with remedies 
against their bite. The Ayscough MS. gives us 
various examples, two of which we select— one 
simply medicinal, the other purely occult:— 
" A cataplasm made of nutts, with an onion, 
salt, and honey, helpeth the bitmg of a madd 
dogg." We should value this receipt more than 
we do, if we could feel quite certain who it is in- 
tended to benefit ; for as the sentence stands, 
it appears doubtful, whether the object be to 
assist dogs in biting, or patients in recovering. 

The charm receipt is not a very difficult 
one to remember : — ^** For the bite of a madd 
dogg, say *Lemus, Lamus, Remus, Ramus, 
Oxiologe ! ' " It is to be presumed that this 
formula must be uttered before you are 
bitten : few dogs, we conceive, would be mad 
enough to bite the person who repeated it 

This view of the case is confirmed by what 
you are advised to do after the hite hw 
actually been perpetrated. ** Cbarme &' 
those who are madd, man or beast The 
haire being cutt oflF, lay betony to the mould or 
the head. Then write theis words on a fieece 
of cheese^ * Antanbragon, Tetragramniaton» 
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andsbe the party so diaoaaed.'' The art of 
writing on cheese is one of the secrets which, 
unfortanately, our ancestors have not handed 
down to us. If they had but left a receipt 
f(ur that .also, we would at once have made a 
la^ investment — say in ** single Gloucester " 
— and sent in a tender to the Governors of 
St. Luke's. 

Having made our patient sane, let us see 
what the Ayscough MS. recommends to keep 
him so : '^At such time as menne sow beanes, 
take a beane, and put it into the harte of a 
black catt, being ready rosted. Then bury it 
m a dunghill ; and, when they be ripe, CM'ry 
one about thee, and thou shalt never goe 
madd." 

We regret to remark, that in all these 
ample and easy remedies, there is always 
some obscurity as to the manner of reducing 
them to practice. What we want to know 
here is, which is to be roasted — ^the bean, or 
the cat^s heart? Roasting beans is a very 
familiar process, as all conee-dealers know ; 
cats, too, have been roasted, as Spanish 
novelists assure us — so there is no difficulty 
about the cookery; but the question re- 
mains — ^whieh? We pass over the pleasant 
notion of carrying about one's person an 
ar^le that had been so agreeably inhumed, 
and merely observe, that we think it impos- 
sible anybody could go mad who adopted this 
remedy. 

Our ancestors stood greatly in fear of being 
poisoned; and perhaps, in the days when a 
pair of perfumed gloves could quietly accom- 
plish the poisoner's purpose, they were not so 
&r wrong. Here is a remedy for a poisoned 
wound : " Take a toad and put it into a glass, 
aad stopp it very close; inclose this glass 
in some earthen vessel filled full with sand, 
thereby the better to prevent it breaking ; so 
sett it over the fire till it be consumed to 
ashes, and apply them to the place wounded, 
and it is a present remedy." Slightly cruel, 
as far as the toad is concerned ; but that is a 
trifle. 

Let us try another, for the bite of a scor- 
pion ; it is worthy of King Midas : " Saye to 
an asse, secretly, and as it were whispenng in 
his eare, * I am bitten with a scorpion.' " A 
remedy which gives rise to such natural 
good-fellowship deserves to be a successful 
one. 

The following receipt is recommended to 
young officers going out to join their regi- 
ments in the West Indies: "If onions be 
eaten raw " (though this would scarcely be 
allowed, if the regiment was at all ** crack "), 
" and strong wine be drunk frequently after 
them, they are good against the biting of 
serpents; and are good for them that are 
infected with poison, and for such as have 
cold passions." 

Amongst the most annoying disorders of 
^ olden time, the colic was pre-eminent 
That universal specific "punch " had not then 
Deen discovered, and our ancestosB were 



limited to' colder prescrbtions. The Ayt- 
cough MS. says : " Olde decripit cockes have 
softer flesh than those which are younger; 
and a pottage thereof is held good for the 
colic passion." Nobody would greatly object 
to cock-a^leekie, but the next cure for the 
sam« complaint is not quite so pleasant; it 
suggests the remark, that the remedy is worse 
than the disease: "Horse dung, drunk in 
wine, will prevent the colic." Few persona, 
afflicted with the ailment, would, we fancy, 
be inclined to try the antidote; but our ances- 
tors were not the nicest in their tastes. Many 
of their receipts, though simple, were com- 
prehensive. 

^' The juice of pomegranates dropped in the 
eyes is a remedy for the yellow jaundice." 
" K the feet of those that have the gout be 
washed with the broth of turnips, it will 
mitigate the pain." Here is a quaint intinuu 
tion: "Asparagus does mollify the belly 
gently." We should imagine the next remedy 
to be of doubtful efficacy : " To heare well. 
Stop up the eares witli good dry sewet." 

Let us turn from these plain specifics to those 
which owed their value to an occult influence. 
Here is one for. the headache, only available, 
however, we apprehend, for the lady of Mr. 
Calcraft: "A charmefor the headache. Tie & 
halter about your head wherewith one hatfi 
been hanged." Tied a little lower, it would 
cure not only the headache, but all " the 
natural ills that flesh is heir to." The next 
is invaluable for nurses, especially if they 
be Irish ones : " A ch»me for the chincoi^h. 
Take three sips of a chalice when the priest 
has said masse, and swallow it down with 
good devotion." We should like to know 
what is in the chalice ? 

Agues are cured in various ways. The 
following is one of them: " Take a crust of 
bread, and write these three words following, 
and, after they be writ, eate them ; ' Calinda, 
calindan, calindant.' " Here the only difficulty 
that strikes us is the old calligraphic one. 
How do you write on bread ? With a toasting 
fork. 

We commend the following to practitioners 
who are fond of experiments : " To release a 
woman in travell. Throwe over the top of 
the house where a woman in travell lieth, a 
stone, or any other thing, that hath killed 
three living creatures— namely, a man, a wild- 
boare, and a shoe beare." It would be so 
easy to get a stone, or "any other thing," 
that had performed these three successive 
feats. 

It may be doubted whether any of the 
swell-mob of the present day would manifest 
the proper degree of emotion caused by the 
application of the charmed herb, vervain. 
" For theft, touch all the suspected with this 
herb, and the theefe shiUl i(?eepe." Vervain was 
a very cunning simple. In one particular it 
superseded the art of old Izaak Waltoiu 
" To cateh fish. Carry vervaine about thee» 
and say ^Venitd^ and all fishes shall come 
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about thee." Perhaps, vervain might help 
one to a glimpse of the real sea-serpent 

Vervain was also found a very useful ally 
in affairs of love; but, on this subject, the 
receipt books of the middle ages are eloquent. 
Listen to the Ayscough MS., though it is 
almost dangerous to society to commuittcate 
such facts as the following. However, we 
will venture. " To see one's mistress. Take 
fonre haires of her hedd, and a thred 
9punne upon a Friday, of a puer virgin, 
and make a candle therewith of virgin wax, 
four square, and wright with the hloud of 
a cocke-sparrowe the name of the woman, and 
light the candle, whereas it may not dropp 
upon the earth. And she will come to the 
candle." Like a moth, no doubt. But there 
were devices more potent still: "Take the 
tonge of a sparrowe, and close it in virgin 
wax under thy upward clothes the space of 
four Fridays, and keep it in thy mouth, sub 
lingA iud ; ^then kisse thy love, et ipsa te 
amabit.^* Or another, more practicable : 
" Say unto a woman in her left eare, * Venetd, 
melchy, mobelchy — ^follow me. Fiat.' " We 
should think so. The next receipt is quaint 
and pleasing: "Take a redd frog and bury 
him in ^ hillock. Then take the bones and 
|ay them on a tile stone redd hot^ till he lift 
over himself on the other side. So let it lie till 
she is so 1 ike wise. Then make powder thereof, 
and strew them on her clothes whom thou 
lovest, and she shall love thee." There is a 
little confusion of genders in the procedmg, 
but we must not be too particular. Here is 
another of the same class: "Take a batt" 
(no easy matter); "let him bloud with a 
glass or flint, and with the bloud wright this 
letter, D, and touch a man or woman, and 
they will ifbllow thee. For triall touch a dogg 
and he will follow thee." 

We are travelling a little out of the record, 
but the transition from the material to the 
marvellous, is so unsuspiciously set forth in 
the Ayscough MS. that we cannot resist a 
few more illustrations of ancestral wisdom. 
The following ought to be worth something, 
especially if one could name the winner of the 
Derby by means of it : 

"A perfume made of hempseede, and of 
the plea-wort and violette roots, and parslie 
and smallage, maketh to see things to come, 
and is available for prophesie." 

A policeman or a thief, we beg pardon of 
the former for the juxtaposition, would find 
this useful: 

" To goe invisible. Take a piece of deal 
and Wright thereon, * Athatos, Stiros, Theon, 
Pantocraton,' and put it under your left 
foote." In your boot, of course. 

The usual receipt for seeing sights is to 
put a shilling in your pocket, but the 
Ayscough MS. recommends other methods. 
"To see strange sights. Make an oyntment 
of the galle of a bulle, and the fat of a henne, 
and anoynt your eyes." Again: "Take ants' 
egges and the blond of a whyte henne, and 



anoynt your face therewith, and you shall 
see wonders." Another: "Take the fatt of 
a black catt and the fatt of a white henne, 
and anoynt your eyes, and you shall see 
marvellous things. If you would have any 
other to see them, let him set his foot upon 
yours and he shall see them." 

Cornelius Agrippa, a name held in great 
veneration by our ancestors, has written a 
great deal to the same purpose as the above. 
One or two extracts from his "Oecolt 
Philosophy" will show what sort of wisdom 
he encouraged : — 

" The strioges of an instruments made of 
the gutts of a wolfe, and being strained upon 
a harp or lute, with the stringes made of a 
sheep's gutts, will make no harmony." Who 
ever sang to the instrument, we shoald think, 
would naturally howl. Cornelius Agrippa 
must have been fond of discord. Here is a 
receipt for producing it; we recommend it 
to the Protectionists, at the approaching 
general election : " A stone that is bit by a 
mad dog, if it be put in drinke, hath power 
to cause discord." 

But the next is, perhaps, the pleasantest 
receipt we ever met with : " A cup of liqnor 
being made with the brains of a bear, and 
drun^e out of the scull, shall make him that 
drinks it be as fierce and as raging as a bear, 
and thinke himself to be changed into a bear, 
and judge all things to be bears ; and so con- 
tinue in that madness, until the force of the 
draught shall be dissolved, no other distemper 
being all this while perceived in him." The 
urso-mania appears to us to be distemper 
enough for tfie time. We believe m this 
receipt ; for we have seen people who have 
taken "a cup of liquor" too much, behave 
themselves exactly like bears ! 

We wish we had as much faith in the last 
extract we shall make from the Ays- 
cough MS., which involves a secret that we 
understand many people have been anxious 
to discover for some time — namely : 

" To make money spent, to return. MjJie 
a purse of mole's skinne and wright in it: 
* Belzebub, Zetus, Caiaphas," with the blond 
of a batt. And lay a good pennie in the high 
waie, for the space of three days and three 
nights ; and after put it in the purse. And 
when you will give it, say *Vade et vine.*" 
[Household Wordk 

The purest joy that we can experience in 
one we love, is to see that person a source of 
happiness to others. 

The Chinese have a saying, that an unlucky 
word dropped from the tongue cannot be 
brought back again by a coach and six horses. 

Forget injuries and rember benefits; if p^ 
grant a favor, forget it ; if you receive one, re- 
member it. 

Be charitable; religion has humanity for* 
basis, and they who are not charitable cannot 
be Christians. 
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THE GHOST-RAKER. 

My Uncle Beagley, who commenced his 
commercial career very early in the present 
century as a bagman, will tell stories. Among 
them, he tells his Single Ghost story so often, 
that I am heartily tirw of it In self-defence,' 
therefore, I publish the tale in order that 
when next the good, kind old gentleman 
offers to bore us with it, everybody may say 
they know it I remember every word of it 

One fine autumn evening, about forty years 
ago, I was travelling on horseback from 
Shrewsbury to Chester. I felt tolerably 
tired, and was beginning to look out for some 
snug way-side inn, where I might pass the 
night, when a sudden and violent thunder- 
storm came on. My horse, terrified by the 
lightning, fairly took the bridle between his 
t^th, and started off with me at full gallop 
through lanes and cross-roads, until at length 
I managed to pull him up just near the door 
of a neat-looking country inn. 

"Well," thought I, ** there was wit in your 
Aadness, old boy, since it brought us to this 
comfortable refuge." And alighting, I gave 
bim in charge to the stout farmer's boy who 
acted as ostler. The inn-kitchen, which was 
also the guest-room, was large, clean, neat, and 
comfortable, very like the pleasant hostelry 
described by Izaac Walton. There were 
several travellers already in the room — ^pro- 
bably, like myself, driven there for shelter — 
and they were all warming themselves by the 
blazing fire while waiting for supper. I joined 
the party. Presently, being summoned by the 
hostess, we all sat . down, twelve in number, 
to a smoking repast of bacon and eggs, corned 
beef and carrots, and stewed hare. 

The conversation naturally turned on the 
mishaps occasioned by the storm, of which 
everyone seemed to have had his full share. 
One had been thrown off his horse ; another, 
driving in a gig, had been upset into a muddy 
dyke; all had got a thorough wetting, and 
agreed unanimously that it was dreadful 
Weather — a regular witches* sabbath ! 

** Witches and ghosts prefer for their sab- 
bath a fine moonlight night to such weather 
as this!" 

These words were uttered in a solemn tone, 
and with strange emphasis, by one of the 
company. He was a tall dark-looking man, 
and I had set him down in my own mind as 
a travelling merchant or pedlar. My next 
neighbour was a gay, well-looking, fashionably- 
dressed young man, who, bursting into a peal 
of laughter, said : 

^ You must know the manners and customs 
of ghosts very well, to be able to tell that they 
dislike getting wet or muddy. " 

The first speaker giving him a dark fierce 
look, said : 

^ Young man, speak not so lightly of things 
above your compi^hennon." 



" Do you mean to imply that there are such 
things as ghosts ? " 

" Perhaps there are, if you had courage to 
look at them." 

r The young man stood up, flushed with 
anger. But presently resuming his seat, he 
said, calmly : 

" That taunt should cost you dear, if it were 
not such a foolish one." 

"A foolish one ! " exclaimed the merchant, 
throwing on the table a heavy leathern purse. 
"There are fifty guineas. I am content to 
lose them, if, before the hour is ended, I do 
not succeed in showing you, who are so ob- 
stinately prejudiced, the form of any one of 
your deceased friends ; and if, after you have 
recognised him, you allow him to kiss your lips." 

We all looked at each other, but my young 
neighbour, still in the same mocking manner, 
replied : 

" You will do that, will you ? " 

" Yes," said the other — " I will stake these 
fifty guineas, on condition that yuu will pay a 
similar sum, if you lose." 

After a short silence, the young man sud, 
gaily: 

"Fifty guineas, my worthy sorcerer, are 
more than a poor college sizar ever possessed; 
but here are five, which, if you are satisfied, 
I shall be most willing to wager." 

The other took up his purse, saying, in a 
contemptuous tone : 

" Young gentleman, you wish to draw 
back!" , . 

"/ draw back ! " exclaimed the student. 
" Well ! if I had the fifty guineas, you should 
see whether I wish to draw back ! " 

"Here, said I, "are four guineas, which 
I vdll stake on your wager." 

No sooner had I made this proposition than 
the rest of the company, attracted by the singu- 
larity of the afi&iir, came forward to lay down 
their money ; and in a minute or two the fifty 
guineas were subscribed. The merchant ap- 
peared so sure of winning, that he placed all 
the stakes in the student's hands, and pre- 
pared for his experiment We selected for the 
purpose a small summer-house in the garden, 
perfectly isolated, and having no means of exit 
but a window and a door, which we carefully 
fastened, after placing the young man within. 
We put writing materials on a small table 
in the summer-house, and took away the 
candles. We remained outside, with the 
pedlar amongst us. In a low solemn voice he 
began to chant the following lines : — 

** What riaeth alow from the ooean oavea 

And the stonny aarf ? 
The phantom pale sets his blackened foot 

On the freah green tnrf." • 

Then raising his voice solemnly, he said : 

"You asked to see your friend, Francis 

Villiers, who was drowned, three years ago, off 

the coast of South America — what do you 

see?" 

« I see," replied the student " a white light 
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ariiiDg near the window ; bat it has no 
form ; it is like an uncertain clond." 

We— the spectators — ^remained profoundly 
silent 

*'Are you afraid ? " asked the merchant, in 
a loud voice. 

" I am not," replied the student, firmly. 

Afler a moment's silence, the pedlar 
stamped three times , on the g^round, and 
sang: 

'* And the phantom white, whose day-eold face 

Was once so fair. 
Dries with his diroad his dinging vest 

And his sea-tossed hair.*' 

Once more the solemn question : 

"You, who would see revealed the mys- 
terbs of the tomb — ^what do you see now ? " 

The student answered, in a calm voice, but 
like that of a man describing things as they 
I before him : 

"I see the cloud taking the form of a 
phantom; its head is covered with a long 
veil — ^it stands still ! " 

"Are you afraid?" 

"I am not!" 

We looked at each other in horror^tricken 
silence, while the merchant, raising his arms 
above his head, chanted, in a sepulchral 
voice : 

*'And the phantom said as be rose from the wave. 

He shall know me in sooth ! 
I wiU go to my friend, gay. smiling, and fond. 

As in our first youth ! " 

"What do you see?" said he. 

"I see the phantom advance; he lifts his 
veil— 'tis Francis Villiers ! he approaches the 
table — ^he writes ! — ^'tis his signature ! " 

"Are you afraid?" 

A fearful moment of silence ensued ; then 
the student replied, but in an altered voice : 

"I am not." 

With strange and fi^antic gestures, the 
merckant then sang : 

"And the phantom said to the mocking seer, 

I come from the South ; 
Put thy hand on my hand—thy heart on my heart— 

Thy mouth on my mouth ! " 

"What do you see?" 

"He. comes — he approaches — he pursues 
nae — he is stretching out his arms — ^he will 
have me ! Help ! help I Save me ! " 

"Are you afraid, now 7^^ asked the mer- 
chant, in a mocking voice. 

A piercing cry, and then a stifled groan, 
were the only reply to ttiis terrible question. 

"Help that rash youth!" said the mer- 
chant, bitterly. "I have, I think, won the 
wager; but it is sufficient for me to have given 
him a lesson. Let him keep his money, and 
be wiser for the future," 

He walked rapidly away. We opened the 
door of the summer-house, and fbund the 
student in convulsions. A paper, signed with 
the name "Francis VillieiB,'' was on the table. 



As soon as the student's senses were restored, 
he asked vehemently where was the vile 8o^ 
cerer who had subjected him to such a 
horrible ordeal — he would kill him ! He 
sought him throughout the inn in vain ; then, 
with the speed of a madman, he dashed off 
across the tields in pursuit of him — and we 
never saw either of them again. That, chil. 
dren, is my Ghost Story ! 

"And how is it. Uncle, that after that, you 
don't believe in ghosts?" said I, the first 
time I heard it 

"Because, my boy," replied my Uncle, 
"neither the student nor the merchant ever 
returned ; and the forty-five guineas, belong- 
ing to me and the other travellers, continu^ 
equally invisible. Those two slvindlers carried 
them off, after having acted a farce, wlttch we, 
like ninnies, believed to be real." [ibid. 



THE NEW SCHOOL FOE WIVES. 

We have a good deal of sympathy with 
persons — and they are many — who look with 
regret on the women employed in factoriei 
It is, undeniably, a sad sight to see women, 
young and middle-aged, come pouring out of 
workrooms into the street, at meal-tinaes— 
some dirty, some fine, some in an anxious 
hurry to get home to their children, some 
disposed rather to rongip and talk and to laugh 
loud in the hearing of the citizens. It is a 
dreary thought — how few of them can make 
bread or boil a potato properly ; how few can 
make a shirt, or mend a gown ; how few can 
carry an intelligent and informed mind to 
their own firesides, and amuse their children 
with knowledge, and satisfy their husbands 
v\dth sympathy. 

Again, we agree largely with another set 
of observers, who point out that maay pro- 
cesses of manu£EU3ture seem to demand the 
handiwork of women, and that it is fair 
and riifht that employments should be 
opened to them, in an age when the position 
of women is rapidly altering. There are 
more people, in proportion to employments, 
than there used to be; and there is less 
marriage. Very large numbers of women 
must, in our day, earn their own »««*• 
tenance : and this oeing the case, it is clearly 
fair and right— even necessary — ^that whatever 
women can do well, they ^should be encouraged 
to do. Accordingly, we are sorry wbai we 
find the men in a rather small manufactonng 
town tyiannising over the women, so as *^ 
prevent their undertaking work that can be 
pursued at home, while the baby is asleep i> 
the cradle, and the stew is simmering on ^^ 
fire: and we find it a pleasant thing to see, 
in a very large manufacturing town, lofty 
and well-liffhted rooms filled with women, 
busy at their work of burnishing, staroph^^ 
jmd punching, pamting, or varnishiii^t p^ 
making up packets oi; goods. It is plsw**** 
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t» think Ijmi of tkese some may be sup- 
portiDff aged parents; others earning an 
educafionvfoT their children, or maintenance 
for a sick husband; and sUl, probably, an 
h<m<mrable subsistence for themselves. We 
see that much may be said on both sides of 
the question of female factory work. And the 
more we see this, the stronger is our sym- 
pathy with certain other OMervers-*-as yet 
sadly few — ^who accepting female factory 
labour as an established fact, are hastening to 
remedy as much as they can of the evils 
whicA hang about it 

Four years and a half since the first Evening 
School for Women was opened at Birmingham. 
It was planned and opened and has been con- 
ducted by ladies, who did not lose time in 
arguing whether it was a good or a bad thmg 
that womrai should be employed in manu- 
factures, but offered means of improvement 
in mind and in ways to such as were so 
employed. They offered at once to teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic; sewing — ^in- 
cluding the cutting out and mending of 
clothes; and to ^ve instruction in the con- 
tents of the Bible, and. of the other great 
book— the world we live in — ^as far as means 
would allow. They hoped, and still hope 
and intend, to teach the most important of 
the domestic arts of life — and first. Cookery. 
In time, vocal music, and other softening 
and sweetening arts, may be attempted. 
Time will show that. Meanwhile, time has 
shown that good has been done, which ought 
to be made known for other reasons than the 
pleasure of it ; that such things may be done 
elsewhere. 

It may not be seen, at a glance, what an 
undertaking this was. Everybody may not 
know what factory women — some factory 
women, at least — are. They are women, and 
not children, in the first place. The class con- 
templated had grown up in ignorance; they 
had not lived among homo inluences, but in 
the rough independence of factory life. Their 
prejudices were in proportion to their igno- 
rance; and their pride was in proportion to 
their ignorance, prejudices, age, habits, and 
class jealousy, all together. Some who knew 
of the scheme prophesied that no woman 
would come : others, that they would be too 
disreputable to be kept in order, but by 
policemen : others, again, that it would be 
impossible to teach them, if they did come, 
and that there would be an incessant change 
of scholars. These prophecies were so many 
warnings to the ladies what to anticipate 
and how to act. They would ask no questions 
about character, nor look to see who had 
wedding-rings, and who had none. What 
they offered was knowledge ; and every 
woman who came for knowledge should be 
welcome to it, as long as she pursued her 
object decently and quietly. Thef would 
admit no policeman — ^no man whatever, 
happen what might. They would stand or 
faJJ by their object of making this a woman's 



afMr altog«^0r. ^ey would be careful, 
aboTe everything, to troat «very person witMn 
the walls with ihe respect due to woman- 
hood, under any provocation whatever. They 
r^ninded each other of the vast difference — 
now to- be first practically experienced — 
between the maziners in which thev had been 
reared, and those which were habitual with 
their pupils; that offensive things would be 
said and done which must pass unnoticed, 
while there was a possibility of no offence 
being meant. It would be hard to under- 
stand and remember this sometimes ; but it 
must be understood and remembered. As to 
whether the women would come for instruc- 
tion, that was a thing to be ascertained by 
experiment, — and not otherwise. The »ex- 
periment was tried. 

The history of the beginning of this enter- 
prise reminds one of the excellent Wildeiv 
spins account of the opening of the first Infant 
School. He and his wife, supported by the 
promoters of the scheme, agreed, after much 
hesitation, to try what they could do with a 
schoolful of infants. They dreaded the day ; 
and they found it truly dreadful. When the 
mothers were gone, it was arduous work to 
keep the little things entertained and beguiled 
at all. At last, one child cried aloud ; two 
or three more caught up the lamentation, 
which spread, by infection, till every infant of 
the whole crowd (we forget how many there 
were) was roaring as loud as it could roar. 
After vfiin attempts to pacify them, in utter 
despair about the children, and horror at the 
effect upon the whole neighbourhood, the 
worthy couple rushed from the school-room 
into the next chamber, when the wife sank in 
tears upon the bed. Her husband was no less 
wretched : this din of woe was maddening ; 
something must be done — but what? In the 
freakishness of despair, he seized a pole, 
and put on the top of it a cap of his wife's 
which was drjdng from the wash-tub. He 
rushed back into the school-room, waving his 
new apparatus of instruction — giving, as he 
found, his first lesson on Objects. The effect 
which ensued was his lesson. In a minute 
not a child was crying. All eyes were fixed 
upon the cap; all tears stood still and dried 
up on all cheeks. The wife now joined 
him ; and they kept the children amused, and 
the neighbours from storming the doors, till 
the clock struck twelve. A momentary joy 
entered the hearts of the Wilderspins at the 
sound ; but it died away as they sunk down 
exhausted, and asked each other, with faces 
of dismay, whether they were to go through 
this again in the afternoon, and every day. 

For something as bad as this, though of a 
different kind, did the little band of Birming- 
ham ladies prepare themselves. Almost with- 
out means, they began one evening in Sep- 
tember, 1847. A room was kindly lent them 
by a merchant. The counter was their table, 
and for seats they had packing-cases covered 
with njeal-sacks. Much time must be lost 
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at the begloning «nd efld of eadi evening, 
from the neeessity of putting away every- 
thing) md leaving the room as they found 
it, for the daily use of the workmen. But 
to have any room at all waa something. 
Thirty-six women appeared the first night, 
all unused to "be taught, and the teachers were 
no more familiar with the sort of teaching 
they had undertaken to give. The first thing 
done was writing down their names, and their 
reasons for vdshing to learn this and that 
The eagerness to learn to write was the most 
remaipkable indication that night ; as, perhaps, 
it has remained since. One young woman 
undertook to give reasons for another's wish 
to learn. " Hur wants to write to hur chap." 
The *' chap " was gone " to Australia j " how 
and why there was no occasion to inquire. 
There were plenty of reasons for others having 
the same wish ; and there is something strange 
and very impressive, to this day, in the 
patience with which these women sit at their 
pot-hook making — sometimes in the know- 
ledge of what they are undertaking, and 
sometimes in simple faith that they are going 
through a necessary process. One woman 
made O s in her copy book for weeks ; and 
then being set to join on an /, was delighted 
to find that she had made a d, and could 
write the first letter of her own name. Some 
are less humble ; and there is more conceit 
about the reading than about writing. One 
woman complained that she was treated 
like a child, in having to learn o, x, ox, and in 
being asked what it meant ; ^ as if," said she, 
"everybody didn't know that a box is a 
cow ! Owing to a curious local circum- 
stance, writing is remarkably difficult to one 
class of the scholars — ^those who polish papier- 
m^che articles by hand. The palm must be 
kept perfectly smooth; and, in the act of 
constantly preserving it from contact with 
wh^;ever would roughen it, the fingers be- 
come stiff, and of an unusual form, which, 
though favorable to the use of the needle, is 
much otherwise to that of the pen. Yet the 
learners stick to their writing, as if nothing 
could discourage them. 

Of the thirty-six who first presented them- 
selves, many were married and had families ; 
yet there were only three — and they were 
dress-makerfr — who could cut out or fix any 
one article of their own clothing. About 
three-fifths did not know how to hem or 
seam, when the prepared work was put into 
their hands. It must be understood, too, 
that many declare and believe themselves 
able to sew who cannot do it passably. One 
woman was surprised at being asked to hem 
a sleeve ; a thing which she made very light 
of. Tne sleeve was presented in five minutes 
— finished. At a single pull, the thread came 
out from end to end, and she was shown how 
to do it properly ; when she was more sur- 
prised than ever to find that her work was 
unfinished when school was over. It is still 
difficult to induce them to learn what is most 



impOTtaot in the sewing way. They will not 
bring clothes to mend; and they prefer 
makmg ffowns to all humbler work. A 
variety of work is provided through the help 
of a benevolent draper, who gives his eontn- 
bution to the school in the form of whole 
pieces, at the lowest cost price, of o^ 
flannel, prints, &.c The garments cut out 
and made, for instruction, at the school, are 
bought by the women at the cost of the 
material; and this may tend to strengthen 
the disinclination to bring mending work 
firom home. There can be no question of the 
good done by the sewing lessons ; of the 
pride and comfort introduced at home hy 
somebody there being dressed in clothes of 
the wife's or sister's " own making ; " and it 
may be hoped that the same happy conse- 
quences may follow from the instmctioo in 
cookery whenever the kitchen is opened; 
though the women are as certain thatibey 
can cook as they ever were that they could 
sew. 

Poor things ! Penalties do visit them, 
from their ignorance of household business, 
which might open t)ieir eyes to then* own 
position, one would think. What a story we 
beard, the other day, of a first matrimonial 
quarrel ! A young couple married on a 
Tuesday, all love and gaiety. On the next 
Sunday, the bridegroom was to be introduced 
to his wife's family. The bride was so 
anxious that she should look his best that she 
spent all Friday and Saturday (to the neglect 
of her own finery) in making ready his one 
white shirt (his weekly wear being check). 
She learnedathat starched cambric fronts were 
" all the go," so she starched and starched 
away, and finished late on Saturday nightr- 
tired and happy. On Sunday morning, her 
husband found his shirt starched all oTer, 
stifi^ enough to stand alone; and, of conrse, 
unwearable. He cursed her for a good-for- 
nothingv slattern ; terrified her with oaths; 
and so was broken up, thus early, their matri- 
monial peace. Neither of them knew how to 
get the starch out again ; and this did not 
mend the matter. This is but one case in a 
niilion. Young men see girls — very respect, 
able, steady workers — with coral necklaces, 
neat hair, well braided, and with some pretty 
net or tie upon it, gowns well made, and, on 
Sundays, a handsome shawl. They manry 
these girls ; find that the shawl is at the pawn- 
broker's all the week, and redeemed every 
Saturday night; that the gown is made by the 
dress-maker; that the head-dress is bought: 
that all the other clothes are mean and 
slatternly; that the wife cannot make bread: 
that the broth she attempts to make is bits of 
hard meat and vegetables floating in warm 
wtiter, probably smoked; and that her idea 
of comfort is warm new bread, and an ex- 
pensive (iish of ham from the huckster's ; and 
that she cannot keep accounts. 

These are terrible discoveries; and, as 
children come into the world, the chances of 
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faoUy peaee are not improved. It is surely 
worth some trouble, and some exercise of 
cooraget to improve these chances; and this is 
why a few ladies-^-some of them governesses, 
who toil all day and every day with other 
pupils — ^brave dark nights, and pelting rain 
ana frost and thaw, to make some hundred 
women and girls somewhat more fit to be wives 
and mothers than thev have hitherto been. 

It has required no little courage. Prepared 
as they were for rude manners, the ladies did 
not know what accidents might happen ; and 
certainly, they did not dream of being left in 
the dark, with a set of noisy women. This 
happened, however, one evening, early in the 
experiment. The men outside put out the 
gas, leavinff only the glimmer of the fire 
within; and the scholars responded to the 
joke with loud and coarse mirth. The teachers 
kept' their nerve# One went out to keep off 
the police ; candles were procured ; and soon, 
by firmness, good-hpmour, and patience, quiet- 
ness was restored. On one occasion, the 
young minister's wife, who chiefly originated 
this school, climbed the counter, as the only 
way of making herself se^n ; clapped her 
hands to make herself heard, and gave a 
lesson on order and quietness. No such ap- 
peals are necessary now. It was found that 
the workmen left their work half an hour 
earlier, that they might fell in with the 
women as they left school. By arrangement, 
the men were kept to their work till the 
proper time, that the women might get home. 
These things are remembered as difficulties 
long past ; out, for the sake of future enter- 
prises, they should not be forgotten. It is 
difficult now to believe that such things could 
bave been ; so earnestly as the scholars knit 
their brows over their sums, and gaze at their 
teacher, as she expounds their Bible lesson. 
For the most part, the individuals are not 
the same ; but some are. For the first two 
months there were many changes. Those 
who were too proud to spell o, x, oXy went 
away; and so did some who disliked the 
order and quietness. The husband of one of 
the ladies feared that the change was greater 
than it was. On one occasion (not the regular 
school evening, when none but ladies attend) 
he told his wife that what he feared was 
happening; that the class most in need of 
help were falling away, and a higher one 
coming in. She asked him to point out some 
of this higher order. The first he indicated 
had been one of the attendants on the open- 
ing night, and ever since. It was the im- 
proved respectability that had misled him. 

In half-a-year, there was more convenience, 
and a saving of time, by the kindness of the 
Messrs. Osier, who lent a room, furnished 
with benches and desks ; and here the work 
went on till the room was wanted for the 
Crystal Fountain. The school-rooms belong- 
ing to a neighbouring Chapel are now the 
place of meeting for the original school, three 
evenings in the week; while another is 



opened elsewhere. More are to follow. There 
is a paid superintendent, and one paid te^acher 
besiaes ; and it would be well if there were 
more. As the experienced observe, "volun- 
tary teaching is a broken staff to lean upon." 
The paid teachers will, of course, be persons 
who can undertake to be always present, — 
which is more than most ladies, however 
well-disposed, can answer for. It is of the 
utmost consequence to the scholars to know 
that at least one person in authority will be 
regularly at her post. The irregularity of 
the volluntary visitors (from circumstances of 
domestic engagements, health, weather, &c., 
if there were no unsteadiness of purpose,) is 
a serious evil at best; and it would be fatal 
if the attendance of one, two, or more teachers 
were not absolutely secured. It has happened 
that the superintendent, when prepared to 
meet her own class, has found herself charged 
with the management of thirty, or even forty 
women, whose teachers have not appeared. 
Considering that the most irregular of the 
visitors are those who come, at times, the 
most smartly dressed, — ^thus doing mischief 
by their mere appearance when they do come, 
it is much to be wished that, in all such 
schools, there may be funds to afford the 
engagement of educated ladies, — ^governesses, 
whose hearts are in their work, — ^who under- 
stand the peculiarities of the case, and can 
make the best use of them. 

As to the matter of dress. There can be 
nothing but g:ood in telling the plain fact, 
that the most earnest and devoted of the 
ladies have found it their duty to wear no 
stays, in order to add the force of example to 
their efforts to save the young w^omen who 
are killing themselves with tight-lacing. One 
poor scholar died, almost suddenly, from tight- 
lacing alone. Another was, presently alter, 
so ill, from the same abuse, that she could do 
nothing. A third could not stoop to her 
desk, and had to sit at a higher one, which 
suited the requirements of her self-imposed 
pillory. In overlooking those who were 
writing, we were struck by the short-breath- 
ing of several of them. We asked what their 
employments were, supposing them to be of 
some pernicious nature. It was not so: all 
were cases of evident tight-lacing. The ugly 
walling-up of the figure is a painful contrast 
to the supple grace of some of the teachers. 
The girls see this grace, but will not believe, 
till convinced by the feel, that there are no 
stays to account for it. 

" And what have you got on ? " said one of 
the ladies, feeling in like manner. " Why, 
you are perfectly walled up. How can you 
bear it?" 

" Why," answered the girl, " I have got 
only six-and-twenty whalebones." 

The lady obtained some anatomical plates, 
and formed a class of the older women, apart 
from the rest, to whom she displayed the 
consequences, in full, of this fatal practice. 
At the moment, they appear to disbelieve the 
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facts ; but a little time shows that they have 
takeD the alarm : — to what extent, the dress 
of their daughters, as they grow up, iJrill 
probably indicate. 

The number on the books of this school is 
about one hundred; the average attendance 
is about fifty. The eagerness to attend is 
remarkable; and the dread of losing their 
place through non-attendance is testified in 
the strongest ways. Many are detained late 
at their work on Friday evenings ; but they 
come, if only for a quarter of an hour ; or 
if prevented, perhaps send a supplicating 
note, that their place may not be filled up. 
Some few, who work in over-heated rooms all 
day, really cannot give their minds to study 
at night. These may be expected to go off 
to parties and balls at the public-houses; 
and the younger ones, perhaps, to take 
dancing lessons at such houses, at half-a- 
crown a quarter, instead of what they can 
get at these schools for thirteen-pence, and a 
penny for the copybook. But there is one 
woman who, too weary to learn much, comes 
for the solace of seeing cheerful faces in a 
warm, bright room. She toils to support a 
sick husband, whom she is always nursing, 
when not earning his bread. She is welcome 
here ; and she must hear many things interest- 
ing and amusing to her mind. The eagerness 
to learn is beyond description — not only the 
preliminaries of reading and writing, but the 
facts of the world. "What is this?" "What 
is that ? " " Tell us this ; " " Tell us that," is 
for ever the cry, on the discovery that they 
are ignorant of the commonest things that 
are before their eyes ; — on the belief, too, that 
their teachers know everything. What a 
change from the days when they were saucy 
and rude, in their inability to conceive of theu* 
being treated with respect and politeness by 
ladies, whom they had supposed to be, some- 
how, "against" them! While one class is 
fixed in attention to the superintendent, their 
eyes moving only from their Bibles to her 
ffice, and from her face to their Bibles ; while 
there is a strange sight to be seen (of which 
more presently) in the arithmetic class; 
while a dozen more are writing at the desks 
with an earnestness perfectly desperate, — 
who are those two — the pair sitting with 
their backs to the rest, and holding a book 
between them? They are sisters; workers 
at the steel-pen manufactory. The younger, 
herself not young, is teaching the elder to 
read,— the one patient, the other humble, 
over the syllables they have arrived at: — 
both much too earnest to be ashamed. It is 
a pretty sight. 

The oddity about the arithmetic is, that 
the scholars have to admit two sorts, or to 
unlearn one. They have a good deal of 
reckoning to do every day, — most of them. 
They reckon their work by "grosses;" and 
they are quick in calculating their wages;! 
but all the slower are they for this in doing j 



sums on the slate. That beauiifiil girl, who 
makes a perpetual tat-tat on her slate, has 
to multiply four figures by nine. By the 
long rows of 'little strokes, we imagine that 
she has made nine marks many times over, 
and that she proposes to count them. She 
will thus learn, at all events, the convenience 
of the multiplication table. And so will that 
other, — ^untidy but absorbed, — ^who is counting 
her fingers, from one five minutes to another, 
with many a knitting of the brows, and many 
a sigh the while. They do learn arithmetie 
to^ some purpose : and they learn some- 
thing else by means of it :— nothing less than 
that it answers better to some of them to stay 
at home and keep house, than to earn wages 
in the manufactory. Some of the hucksters, 
from whom household articles are bought, 
are themselves very ill-educated; and it may 
often happen that, without afty evil intention, 
they may set down a penny in the shU&ig 
column of their books, and so on. With 
great satisfaction, a wife here and there now 
finds herself able to check such mistakes. 
When, added to this, she has become a 
reasonable thinker and planner, can under- 
stand her business, — can make and mend, 
and buy and economise, and suit her ways to 
her means; she may easily find that it 
answers better, as regards mere money, to 
stay at home, than to work at the factory. 
The great truth will be more evident still 
when the kitchen is opened, and the world 
of economy and comfort belonging to that 
department is revealed to minds at present 
wholly dark in regard to it. The women 
think they can cook, as before they thought 
they could reckon and could sew. They will 
soon see. 

Here, then, we find ourselves brought 
round, through our sympathy with one oroer 
of observers, into sympathy with the other two. 
We see what the demand for female workers 
is, and how it has sprang up ; and, when 
we learn that, owing to this demand, women's 
wages have risen of late twenty per cent., we 
are not disposed to try to counteract the 
natural tendencies of things by declamation. 
Again, we share the recoil with which others 
see young gurls troopmg through the streets 
to the factories, and wives locking their 
doors, — every morning turning theur backs 
upon their homes. And now, we have a 
right to claim the sympathy of both, in rtsgard 
to this new movement, by which, without 
the slightest interference with the rights of 
labour, or with the liberty of a single indi- 
vidual, women are led back to their own 
homes, and the good old-fashioned seat by 
their own firesides. After sympathy, or with 
it, comes help. Those who thmk well of what 
has been" done, should, and will, go and do 
the same thing. There should, and will, be 
more evening schools for women employed in 
manufactures. [Ibid. 
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Our monthly foreign intelligence is un- 
usually destitute of importance. Contrary 
to anticipation tlie lOtn of May has passed 
off quietly in Paris, and without the pro- 
clamation of the Empire, although at the 
grand review of 60,000 men, in the Champ 
ae Mars, the President was saluted by the 
cavalry and infantry regiments with shouts 
of Vive VEmpereur. It was observed, 
however, that the artillery, constituting 
the most intelligent portion of the French 
anny, did not at all respond to the ac- 
clamations of their comrades. Generals 
Oavaignac, Changamier, Lamorici^re, Be- 
deau, and Laflo were not present on the 
occasion, refusing to take the necessary 
oaths. Their indignant refusal to swear 
fidelity to the usurper proves that honor 
and self-respect are yet to be found among 
some few or the public men in France. 

— The Census of France is published. 
The population is numbered at 3o,781,628, 
showing an increase of only 381,142 since 
1846, being much less than in former pro- 
portionate periods. The diminution is ac- 
counted for by the emigration to South 
America and California, and by fewer 
marriages having been contracted, in the 
late troubled times. 

— There is little political excitement in 
England, every question of importance 
being reserved for the decision of the 
Parlmment to be elected at the approach- 
ing general election. 

— A bill for the repeal of the stamp, 
paper, and advertisement duties has been 
rejected* 

— Money is very^plentiftJ, owing to the 
extreme productiveness of the Australian 
mines, further discoveries of entire gold-pro- 
ducing districts having been made. The 
emigration to these colonies &om the 
English ports is on a vast scale, and 
according to our letters from Port Philip, 
eight or ten vessels arrive at Melbourne 
daily, either from'the adjacent colonies or 
the mother country. 

A petition from many influential per- 
sons, consisting of the nobility, bishops, 
and others, has been presented to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland for the pardon of 
Smith O'Brien and his associates. It is 
thought that this application would have 
been granted, but unfortunately for the pe- 
titioners, and still more so for the prisoners 
16 



themselves, the government at the same 
time received intelligence of the escape of 
Meagher (now in New-York), and the re- 
ply has been such as to prove that a full 
?ardon is at present altogether hopeles3. 
ndeed the probability is rather that any 
leniency hitherto extended will be with- 
drawn. 

— Li Spain the most contradictory re- 
ports contmued to circulate relative to the 
real intentions of the Government with re- 
gard to the projected constitutional re- 
forms. Some persons believed that the 
Ministry had renounced that intention, 
while others stated that the publication of 
those measures was merely adjourned. 

— The Grand Duke Constantino and 
the Grand Duchess Alexandra arrived at 
Berlin on the 15th, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to Potsdam. The Emperor of 
Enssia was expected on the 16th, and a 
number of official personages had been 
sent to meet him. He had reached Leip- 
sic on the 13th. Several great military 
demonstrations are projected for the en- 
tertainment of his Lnperial Majesty. 

— The great Austrian military f^te took 
place, as announced, on the morning of the 
10th, at Vienna. The Emperors (5 Bus- 
sia and Austria reviewed the 40,000 men, 
with a corresponding force of artillery; and 
it is remarked as a curious coincidenoe, 
that at the same time the President of the 
French Republic was reviewing 60,000 
French troops on the Champ de Mars. 
The Archdukes Francis Charles, William, 
Albert, and Sigismund, surrounded the 
Emperor. The Czar left Vienna on the 
11th inst. 

— The Austrian papers are unanimous 
in their view that Austria withdraws more 
and more from France and inclines to 
Russia. The appointment of Count Buol 
Schaunstein is considered a proof of this. 

— A great camp of evolution is to be 
formed on the 5th of June at Czegled and 
Keresstur, in Hungary. All the dis- 
posable cavalry and thirty batteries of 
artillery are to mahcBuvre during forty days. 

• — The Piedmontese Gazette of the 
11th inst. announces that the anniversary 
of the promulgation of the Constitution 
had been everywhere celebrated through 
the country with the greatest order and 
enthusiasm. 
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— We have before alluded (says the 
Home Journal) to the lectures of the Earl 
of Carlisle, ana to those more recently de- 
livered by an Irish peer, as well as to the 

imblio performances of a lord upon the piano- 
brte, and to the fact that three operas 
have been lately composed by as many 
reigning dukes. We now learn that Prince 
Albert recently presided at a lecture on 
cotton, delivered by a Manchester manu- 
facturer ; and, finaUy, as a climax to these 
marvels, the King of Denmark, at a late 
meeting of an antiquarian society at Co- 
penhagen, not only presided over the de- 
fiberations, but exhibited a collection of 
ancient bronzes, and delivered a discourse 
upon them, 

— It is stated that the largest church 
on this continent is the French Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, in Montreal. It will com- 
fortably seat ten thousand persons, and on 
the occasion of any great religious ceremony 
will hold fifteen thousand. It has been 
completed within the last few years. The 
bell lately hung in one of the towers of this 
cathedral is also the largest bell upon the 
c6ntinent of America, and, with some few 
exceptions, such as the great bell at Mos- 
cow, and the Great Tom at Lincoln (Eng- 
land,) is the largest bell now hanging in, 
the world. 

— A letter has been received in town, 
dated Gibraltar, from Dr. F. J. Bumstead, 
of Boston, who passed the winter in the Is- 
land of Jamaica. In reference to a report 
that went the rounds of the papers some 
two months since, that the plague had bro- 
ken out in Madeira, he writes : " Madeira 
is the last place in the world for the plague 
to make its appearance. They have never 
had even the cholera there, notwithstanding 
the tendency to bowel complaints on the 
island." • Madeira, according to Dr. B., is 
blessed with one of the most agreeable, 
balmy and healthy climates that is known 
to exist, and is eminently adapted to per- 
sons s abject to pulmonary complaints as a 
wmter residence. 

— We observe some recent triumphs of 
female painters, in water color, at the Lon- 
don exhibition. " There is no exhibition 
room/' says the AtJtenasum, " in which fe- 
male talent and genius figure to such 
good effect as this. One of the screens 
aJone shows them in, possibly, their highest 
contemporary manifestation. This praise 
is due to the Hanna and Miriam of Miss 
Fanny Cbrbaux; a pair of more graceful 



and thoughtful presentments of the ^ Women 
of Scripture' than, probably, ever before 
proceeded from female hand. Then, Mias 
Egerton's Marianna in the South, is a wo- 
manly and graceful ' piece of championsbip 
on behalf of Mr. Tennyson's heroine. Miss 
SetchePs Portrait of the Rev. J. Image is 
a third * vindication' of the English pain- 
tress — a spirited and truthful drawing. 
The list of female water colorists receives 
further strength from the names of Miss 
Harris, Mrs. Harrison, and Mrs. Margetts, 
as flower painters, and of Miss Fanny 
Steers and Mrs. W. Oliver as * holding 
their own' in landscape." 

— The National Institution of Fine Arts 
exhibits no pictures of great character ex- 
cept one by the American artist. Glass. The 
two Water- Color Societies have a better 
display than usual. To the old Society's 
rooms Lewis contributes one of his scenes 
of Oriental life in Cairo, which is as good 
as his " Harem" of two years since. His bril- 
liant color and faithful detail have won for 
him enthusiastic praises. Copley Fielding 
is as effective as ever with his landscapes. 
At the new Society Mr. Wehnert shows a 
drawing illustrative of Poe's' " Kaven,'' of 
which[flattering notice is taken. Mr. Cor: 
bould'one of the Colossi of the new Society, 
failed in his " Godiva," a very large and 
ambitious picture. 

— In every seven minutes of the day a 
child is born in London, and in every nine 
minutes one of its inhabitants dies ! The 
population of London is, roundly, 2,672,- 
000. If the averages of the last fifty 
years continue, in thirty-one years from 
this time as many persons as now eompose 
its population will have died in it, and yet 
in about thirty-nine years from this time, 
if the present rate of progress continue, the 
metropolis will contain twice as many per- 
sons as it does now. 

— Judge Thomas Buffum, of Smithfield, 
died on the 17th of May. He had nearly 
completed his 76th year. He has served 
as a Judge of the Supreme Court and as 
a member of both branches of the Gener^ 
Assembly. He was a highly esteemed 
member of the Society of Friends. 

— Mr. Maclise's great picture of " Alfred 
disguised as a Harper in the camp o^Gnin 
rum the Dane" is painted with the msh 
of a miniature and the brilliancy of a mis- 
sal Nothing can be finer than the drawing, 
or more careful than the details of tnis 
vast composition. 
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— We learn from our correspondent at 
Southampton, tliat the Royal Mail Steam- 
paoket Company (West India line), in con- 
junction with the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, of Liverpool, have just deter- 
mined to form a new company, with a 
capital of $2,000,000, to run a line of 
powerful screw propellers from Panama to 
Australia, touching at New- Zealand, the 
arrivals at and departure^ from Panama to 
connect with the West India packets plying 
between Southampton and Chagres. — 
When this enterprise is in operation, a belt 
of steam communication all round the world 
will exist from Southampton, viz : to Syd- 
ney via Panama, and from Sydney to South- 
ampton via Singapore ; the latter line, in the 
hands of the Pemnsular and Oriental Steam 
Company, whose first steamer, the Chusan, 
for the Sydney and Singapore service, left 
Southampton on the 15th May. 

— Before Sir John Franklin left Eng- 
land, he gave a dinner to some friends, at 
which he said that " he must not be expect 
ed in England before the expiration of 
seven years," This remark is remembered 
by the landlord of the hotel, and by some 
of the guests on the occasion. Franklin's 
parting words with Sir John Ross were to 
the effect that '^ he did not intend to seek 
winter quarters, but push on as far as pos- 
sible with his ships, and then, abandoning 
them, to prosecute his researches on foot." 
This is supposed to lend additional sup- 
port to the story of the two ships seen on 
the iceberg. Captain Penny, however, is 
of opinion that the tale referred to origin- 
ated in an optical illusion, common in the 
northern regions. 

— Capt. McNear, of the brig Milton, 
from Port-au-Prince, reports that the coro- 
nation of the Emperor took place on the 
18th ultimo, and was a grand affair. The 
town was filled with people from all parts. 
A large tent was erected in the Square, in 
which a sumptuous pubh'c feast was given. 
There were upwards of 60,000 men under 
arms. 

— The thirty-sixth anniversary of the 
American Bible Society was celebrated at 
the Tabernacle yesterday. Hon. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen presided, and on tak- 
ing the chair delivered a brief address. 
The Treasurer's Report shows that the 
receipts of the year, from all sources, 
amount to ^308,744 81 ; being an in- 
crease of $31,842 28 beyond those of the 
previous year ; and $24,130 67 more than 



was ever received before by the Society 
during any single year. During the year, 
239,000 Bibles, and 476,600 Testaments, 
have been printed and put in circulation. 
The total number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments distributed since the formation of 
the Society, is 8,238,982. It has thirty- 
one agents, including two in Texas and 
one in California. The Society has grant- 
ed $30,900 in money, to aid in publishing 
the Scriptures in foreign lands. 

— The Providence Journal announces 
the death of the venerable William Wil- 
kinson, in the 9 2d year of his age. He 
was the oldest living graduate of Brown 
University, having belonged to the class of 
1783. He served in the revolutionary war 
and was engaged in Sullivan's expedition. 

— ** In politics," says the Westminster 
Meview, " America is independent ; but in 
literature she is still a European colony;" 
and, we may add, must remain so, until, by 
an international copyright law, she declares 
her literary independence. Few people are 
aware of the extent to which we are de- 
pendent upon Europe for our periodical 
literature. The circulation of the four 
English Eeviews is about four thousand 
each ; Blackwood, seven thousand ; House- 
hold Words, three thousand. The Xllus- 
trated News, we are informed, is sold here 
to the extent of some thousands a week ; 
so also is Punch. There are sixty or 
seventy other European periodicals, of 
which every steamer brings several copies 
— from half a dozen to several hundreds. 
So far, therefore, as our periodicals are 
concerned, the Westminster's assertion is 
not far from the truth. 

— Mr. Hunt, in^his " Hireland Shepherd" 
give promise of powers which will one day 
be more worthily employed. Mr. PickersgQ 
and the Venetian imitators continue their 
labors with the same result. Mr. Webster's 
" Playground of a Boy's School" is com- 
mended as one of the best pictures of the 
Wilkie style. Lealie has only a melancho- 
ly head of Juliet. 

— The equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton with which the city is to be adom^ 
excites a great deal of interest in aU oircles. 
The project is felt to be an important one^ 
because it is regarded as the first of an 
endless series of similar ones, which wiU at 
length render New York as much the 
metropolis of art as it now is of c(mi« 
merce. 
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— It is certain that we shall have in 
New- York a Great Exhibition oif the In- 
dustry of all Nations, though it will not be 
open before next spring. The delay has 
arisen principally from the difficulty of se- 
curing the requisite capital. It will cost 
about two hundred thousand dollars to con- 
struct the Crystal Palace and to set the 
exhibition going, of which sum a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed. Neither difficulty nor delay is 
anticipated in obtaining the remaining fifty 
thousand. Contracts for the erection of 
the building are in progress. It will be 
constructed of iron and glass. It will be 
one hundred feet high, and four hundred 
and fifty feet long. The exhibition will be 
particularly rich in works of art. The pro- 
jectors have already secured the "Aina- 
zon," a celebrated group, by Kiss ; a colos- 
sal statue of Washington, by Marochetti ; 
statues of Washington and Webster, by 
Carew ; paintings by Hurlstone, Hering, 
Toley, Varley and Goodall. Monti has 
engaged to furnish some specimens of his 
"veiled statuary," which attracted so much 
attention at the London Exhibition. There 
will also be porcelain from Sevres, and 
tapestry from the Gobelins looms. 

— The following is the valedictory arti- 
cle of an editor out West : — " The under- 
signed retires from the editorial chair with 
the complete conviction that all is vanity. 
From the hour he started his paper to the 
present time, he has been solicited to lie 
upon every given subject, and can't remem- 
ber ever having told a wholesome truth, 
without diminishing his subscription list, or 
making an enemy. Under these circum 
stances of trial, and having a thorough 
contempt for himself, he retires, in order 
to recruit his moral constitution." 

— Sir Charles Eastlake the President, 
and Sir Edward Landseer, contribute no- 
thing this year to the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. ' Stanfield has a highly- 
praised landscape. " The Bay of Baiae," 
and Creswick shows three landscape, in 
different styles, but all called admirable. 
Mtdready exhil^s a Paul Potter-ish pic* 
ture, BobertB one o^is finest architectural 
works, the interior ot st. Stqjhens, at Vi- 
enna. Messrs. Lee and Cooper exhibit 
some faint lafidsoapes and cattle of the old 
style. 

— The Sculpture is poor ; only a ** pure 
and manly *I)avid,' "by Westmacott, at- 

^towjts attention. 



- Colonel Rawlinson, it is said, has 
opened out the entire place of sepulture of 
the kings and queens of Assyria. There 
they lie in huge stones sarcophagi, with 
ponderous lids decorated with the royal or- 
naments and costume, just as they were 
deposited more than three thousand years 
ago. 

— It has been proposed that on the 
day of the Presidential election in the seye- 
ral States, at every poll throughout the 
United States, a box should be placed, 
having inscribed upon it " Washington 
Monument Box^^ and underneath, ''Om 
Dime to tlie Memory of Washington^ 
With the funds thus collected it proposes 
to complete the Monument. 

— We are happy to announce a candi- 
date for Thackeray's laurels. The talented 
author of "Jeames's Diary" and "The 
Yellowplush Papers'^ must " knock under" 
to the following specimen of orthography, 
which we coi^jliteratim (omitting the name 
and address) from the New- York Herald, 
of Saturday, May 22, 1852. It may te 
found among- the other advertisements: 

" Clairavaince examination Prof 

7 of the 7 Sun and Dr has the most 

Celebrated Clairavoiance mow in the Uinte 
Statees lOOOg Cases Can Be Kefired 2 
aplied to diseses &c all orders at the ofice 
will Be atended 2 No Avinew Be- 
tween — and — St Rheumatism hedakes 
&c Satisfactian given or Charge Ofioe 
ours 8 to 11 from 2-6" 

— A traveller, just arrived from a trip 
up the Missouri as high as St. Joseph, re- 
presents that the whole country is like an 
extended encampment. In and around 

.every town, the vacant grounds are whiten- 
ed with tents, and alive with the mass of 
men, women, children, horses, and cattle, 
all preparing for the start upon that long 
journey over plain, mountain, and desert, 
which has to be performed to reach the 
land of golden hopes and golden disap- 
pointments. 

— The publish ors of New- York appear 
to be prosperous. The Harpers pnnt a 
hutidred thousand monthly of their maga- 
zine, including the demand for back nuni- 
berg. The Appletons have moved into a 
splendid freestone store in Broadway, of 
which they occupy the basement and firs* 
stories. They were offered, it is said, 
$6,000 rent for them, and could now get 
$7,000. Putnam has moved to Park- 
place, and has given up his retail business 
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to attend to pablkbing. Bedfield has pub- 
lished some very choice books of late, 
which have sold very well Scribner has 
also made a hit with many of his publica- 
tions. Our authors have beeji for the last 
two or three years building themselves 
substantial edifices at a very encouraging 
rate. Bancroft, besides buying a "free- 
stone" house in the city, has built a fine 
country-seat at Newport. Headley has 
built a splendid mansion at Newburgh. 
Melville has bought a farm at Stockbridge. 
Irving and Paul(£ng have splendid seats on 
the Hudson. Prescott has received from 
the Harpers not less than $40,000 for his 
books. Morse has been paid more than 
$20,000 from the sale of his books. Al- 
bert Barnes has received from his Com- 
mentaries over #20,000. Prof. Anthon 
has made over $60,000 — Stephens over 
$40,000— the Abbots over $15,000, etc., 
etc., etc. Ik Marvel has received not less 
than $20,000 profits on his books, although 
it is only a few years since he began to 
write. Headley's profits must have already 
exceeded $30,000. Prof Davies has re- 
ceived more than $50,000 as the proceeds 
of the sale of his books. The Tribune 
lately mentioned that Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe had refused $10,000 for the copy- 
right of a single novel. 

--- A lady of Toronto, connected with a 
famfly of the highest official rank, is said to 
have received firom Jenny Lind, while there, 
the oompHment that she had two notes in 
her voice which it took her (Jenny) a long 
time to acquire. The flattered lady lost 
no time in making a pilgrimage to Phila- 
ddphia, where she hoped to become trans- 
f<Mrmed into a second nightingale. This 
virtuoso returned, and a few nights ago 
sang at a concert there, and although her 
vocal powers were duly appreciated, she 
^d not succeed in creating a terrible en- 
thissiasm. 

— The three-penny weekly newspapers 
of England are entirely displacing the six- 
penny. The Weekly Times, for example, 
tas a circulation of 60,000 per week, and 
LlotftTa Paper at least 50,000. Douglas 
Jerrold is the editor of the latter. 

— The penny (two cent) weekly litera- 
7 papers also attain terrific circulations. 
The London Journal, conducted by Mr. 
OeiMrge Stiff, a gentleman of much enter- 
prise and taste, has a weekly circulation of 
170,000 copies. This will scarcely be 
credited, yet it is striotiiy correct, we hav- 



ing been favored vdth an examination of 
the pressman's file-book. , 

— A satire on the Frenqh Presidei^^ 
entitled "Louis Napoleon's PoeticalWorks," 
has been published by Bogue, of London. 

— The poet Rogers has presented to the 
British Museum the original covenant be- 
tween "John Milton, gent., and Samuel 
Symons, printer," for the sale of Paradise 
Lost, dated 27th April, 1667. By the 
terms of the covenant, Milton was to re- 
ceive five pounds at once, and five pounds 
more after the sale of thirteen hundred 
copies of each of the first three editions I 
The sum actually received by Milton was 
eighteen pounds, for which the receipt still 
exists. 

— Mary Howitt has lately issued a 
work upon the Literature of Northern 
Europe, which is regarded as a unique and 
needed addition to the common stock of 
valuable knowledge. The work is vol- 
uminous, containing biographical sketches 
of all the northern authors of any emi- 
nence, together vrith specimens of their 
writings. 

— One of the literary papers of London 
contains a paragraph about that most in- 
teresting of aU subjects, ourselves : — " The 
Americans are becoming a race of book- 
buyers. Every purchaser of old books — 
the literature of the period between Gower 
and Milton — has found, by experience, 
how much the demand which has sprung 
up within these dozen years across the At- 
lantic for such works has tended to en- 
hance their value in this country. Every 
few days, too, we hear of some famous li- 
brary, museum, or historical collection be 
ing swept off to the *New World.' Thb 
week supplies two notable examples : the 
Prince of Canine's valuable museum of 
natural history, his library, and his gallery 
of art, have all been purchased by a 
private American gentleman ; and the li- 
brary of Neander has been bought by the 
Senate of Eochester University, in thd 
State of New-York." 

— Thackeray, it appears, was bom «t 
Calcutta, in 1811, and he is, therefore, 
forty-one years old. His fatW was an 
official of high rank in the East India 
Company's service. Thackeray went^ %o 
school and to college in Engkmd, inherited 
and sqandered a property yielding a thous- 
and pounds a year ; subsequenily became 
a student of law, editor, "bookseller's 
hack," and, at length, a successful author. 
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He first met his wife, an Irish lady, at 
Paris, and married her there. Next to 
Dickens, he is at present the most popular 
author in England. He is superior to 
Dickens in age, knowledge and mental 
stamina; and, though less admired, will 
leave a deeper mark upon his time, than his 
rival. Thackeray's new novel will appear, 
it is announced in the papers, about the 
first of June. 

— Douglas Jerrold, according to the 
author of "What I Saw in London," is 
*' making a sad wreck of himself through 
the excessive use of intoxicating liquors.'* 
This is not true. Jerrold was never a 
more laborious man than at present. He 
has just assumed the editorship of Lloyd's 
newspaper, and is supposed still to be the 
conductor of Punch, and is writing a new 
novel, to be issued in numbers. This does 
not look like being a " wreck." 

— Nicolas Gogol, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the modem authors of Kus- 
sia, died a few weeks ago at Moscow. He 
was excessively poor, but that was his own 
fiault, as he repeatedly refused to accept 
the liberal offers of publishers for a new 
and complete edition of his writings. His 
reason for thus refusing was that he had 
fallen into religious mysticism, and fancied 
that his publications constituted a deadly 
Bin. His works throw great light on Rus- 
sian manners, and he has been called the 
Russian Dickens. 

— At the Dublin meeting for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Moore, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed : " That al- 
though the duty properly devolves on Lrish- 
men to initiate this undertaking, we con- 
sider it due to the universality of the fame 
of Thomas Moore, that his admirers, with- 
out distinction of country, should be af- 
fiHrded the privilege of testifying, by theu: 
contributions, their appreciation of his 
genius and their veneration for his memo- 
ry." We have many monumental enter- 
prises of our own just now in progress, yet 
it b to be hoped that America will make 
some response to the above invitation. 

— It is stated that a writer at the South 
is getting up a counterpart to Mrs. Stowe's 
work, "Uncle Tom's Cabin," to counter- 
act its influence. It is to be entitied " Un- 
,cle Tom's Cabin, as it is." ' 

— Charles Dickens and his colleagues 
being about to perform in behalf of the 
new Guild of Literature, in the Town Hall 
at Birmingham, application was made to the 



magistrates for a special license. This was 
opposed on behalf of the lessee and the 
proprietors of the Theatre Royal; but, 
after a two hours' hearing, the magistrates 
unanimously agreed to grant the license. 

— In the third act of the new play of 
Benvenuto Cellini, Melmgue, who is as 
good a sculptor as he is a comedian, makes 
a plaster statuette of one of the female 
characters. This 'he does under the eye 
of the spectators, and while carrying on 
his share of the action and the dialogue. 
Such has become the demand for these 
specimens of this favorite actor's skill, that 
they are sold after the performance, by 
auction, in the saloon of the theatre, and 
bring much higher prices than they are 
worth as mere works of art. 

— Sir Edward Belcher's ships have gone 
on their hazardous cruise well providecL 
Among other curious things, the ladies of 
Woolwich sent a contribution of twelve 
dozen dressed dolls, which are expected to 
do wonders in winning the hearts of Ex- 
quimaux dames and damsels. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean contributed a quantity 
of theatrical dresses for the furtherance of 
the officers' private theatre, which, in pre- 
vious expeditions, has proved to be an un- 
equalled time-killer. The Admiralty also 
prodded a daguerreotype machine, which 
will serve the double purpose of whiling 
away time and recording some of the beau- 
tiful phenomena of the icy world. 

— The San Francisco Herald says: 
For a number of years past, several cities 
in the old States have discussed the ques- 
tion as to which could lay claim to the title 
of the " City of Churches." By general 
consent the palm was given to Brooklyn; 
in the State of New- York, which has » 
larger number of edifices devoted to pub- 
lic worship than any other place of its sue 
along the Atlantic shore. We fear that 
we must deprive Brooklyn of the bon(Hr, 
for we claim that San Francisco has more 
churches than Brooklyn, or any other city 
in America, in proportion to its populatioa 
It is not necessary to enumerate tiem,hfl' 
we have fourteen churches of various de- 
nominations in our city, or one to every 
2,867 of our population. If we are not 
very much mistaken, therefore, this ti^eS 
the lead, and San Francisco can, in justice, 
claim to be the " City of Churches." 

— The Academy of Sciences of Franc^ 
at their last session, unanimously voted to 
give the Cuvier prize to Professor Agassii 
for his '* Secherches fossiles, . 
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A Journey to Iceland; and Travels in 
Sweden and Norway, Translated from 
the German of Ida Pjeifekr, by Chab- 
LoiTs Fenimore Coopeb. 

The above is one of the last volumes of 
Putnam's Semi-Monthly Library for Trav- 
ellers and the Fireside, the reputation of 
which is now so well established. 

The travels of Ida Pfeiffer have already 
attracted much attention, and though parts 
of them display an unduly self«-defensive 
tone, there is so much of originality and 
&edmess of observation, as well as inde- 
p^dence about them, as to be truly ac- 
ceptable in this age of " Travellers' Notes " 
and "First Impressions." 

We venture a rather long extract from 
the present work, des;f?riptive of Hecla, 
which is a fair specimju of the author's 
style and the faithfulness of the translator 
to the original: 

HECLA. 

" H^cla itself is inclosed in a circle of 
lava-hills, and towers high above them all. 
It is surrounded by several glaciers, whose 
dazzling snow-fields extend to a great dis- 
tance, and have never been trod by a hu- 
man foot. Several of the side-walls' are 
also covered with snow. On the left of the 
valley near Salsun, and at the foot of a 
hill, is a pretty lake, on whose shores re- 
posed a flock of sheep. Not far from 
thence is a fine hill, perfectly solitary and 
severed from the rest, as if it were banished 
and discarded by its neighbors. The whole 
of this landscape is completely Icelandic, 
and so peculiar and striking that it will be 
impressed for ever upon my recollection. 

*' The whole region at the foot of Hecla, 
and especially at this place, appears to be 
imdermined, and the heavy footsteps of 
the peasants were echoed in hollow, men- 
acing tones, such as I had never heard at 
Vesuvius or anywhere else. These sounds 
appeared very awful to me when I was 
alone at night, shut up in my dark retreat. 

'* My Hecla guide — I call him so to dis- 
tinguish him from the one who had accom- 
panied me from Reikjavick — announced to 
me that we must be off by two o'clock. I 
readily agreed, though I felt very certain 
that it would be five before we were on our 
way; and so it proved. In fact it was 
past six when we were completely ready to 
set out. Besides a store of bread and 



cheese, a bottle of water for myself and one 
of brandy for the guide, we also provided 
ourselves with long sticks, ending in a sham 
iron point, which we were to lean upon and 
use to sound the snow before we ventured 
to tread on it. 

" It was a beautiful warm morning, and 
we galloped gaily over the meadows and the 
adjacent sand plains. This fine weatW 
was considered a very favorable omen by 
my guide, who told me that Mr. Greimard, 
the French naturalist already mentioned, 
had been delayed three days by a storm 
before he could ascend the mountain ; this 
was nine years ago, and no one had made 
the attempt sinoe that time. A Danish 
prince who travelled through Iceland a few 
years since, had been here indeed, but for 
some unexplained reason he had left the 
place without undertaking to visit Hecla. 

" The road led at first, as I have already 
said, through rich fields, and then across 
the patches of black sand which are sur- 
rounded on all sides by streams, hills and 
hillocks of lava, whose fearful masses 
gradually approach each other, and fre- 
quently afford no other passage than a nar- 
row defile, where we scrambled over the 
blocks and piles with scarcely a spot to 
rest our feet. The lava rolled around and 
behind us, and it was necessary to be con- 
stantly on the watch to prevent ourselves 
from stumbling, or to avoid coming in con- 
tact with the rolling rocks. But the 
danger was even greater in the gorges 
filled with snow already softened by the 
heat of the season ; where we frequently 
broke through, or what was worse, slid 
backwards at every step almost as far as 
we had advanced. I do not believe there 
is another mountain in the world whose as- 
cent offers as many difficulties as this one. 
"After a toilsome struggle of three 
hours and a half we reached the place 
where it became necessary to leave the 
horses behind ; which I should have done 
long before, as I felt compassion for the 
poor animals, if my Hecla guide would 
have allowed it; but he maintained that 
there were still spots where we might need 
them, and advised me, moreover, to ride as 
long as possible in order to reserve my 
strength for what was still before me. And 
he was right ; I hardly think I could have 
completed the whole distance on foot ; for 
when I thought I had attained the last 
peak, I still found streams and hillocks be- 
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tween me and my goal, wliicli seemed con- 
stantly more remote than ever. My guide 
assured me that he had never led any one 
80 £Eur on horseback, and I readily believe 
it, The walking was already horrible — 
but to ride was fearful ! 

**From every height new scenes of the 
most melancholy desolation appeared in 
s^ht; the whole prospect was ngid and in- 
animate, and burnt, black lava was spread 
airoiuid us wherever we looked. It was not 
without a painful sensation that I gazed 
about me, and saw nothing but the im> 
measurable chaos of this stony desert* 

" We had still three heights to cEmb ; 
they were the last, but also the most peril- 
ous. The road led abruptly over the rocks 
by which the whole summit of the moun- 
tain was covered ; I had more falls than I 
could count, and frequently tore my hands 
on the sharp points of lava. It was, to be 
sure, a terrible expedition. 

"The dazzling whiteness of the snow 
was almost blinding contrasted with the 
shining black lava alongside of it. When 
I had to cross a field of snow I did not 
venture to look at the lava, for I had tried 
it (mce and could hardly see in consequence. 
I was snow blind. 

^* At last the summit was attained, after 
two more hours of laborious climbing, and 
I stood upon the highest peak of Hecla; 
but I looked in vain for a crater — there 
was no trace of any to be found ; at which 
I was all the more astonished, as I had 
read minute accounts of it in several books 
of travels. 

*' I walked around the whole summit of 
the mountain, and clambered to the jokul 
which lies next to it, but still I saw no 
Ojpening or crevice, no sunken wall, or any 
sign whatever, in fact, of a crater. Much 
lower down on the sides of the mountain I 
found some wide rents and chinks, from 
whence the streams of lava must have 
flowed. The height of this mountain is 
said to be 4,300 feet. 

" The sun had been obscured during the 
li^i hour of our ascent, and thick clouds 
now rushed down upon us from the neigh- 
bormg glaciers, which concealed the whole 
Mospeet from our sight, and prevented our 
distinguishing anything for more than ten 
paces before us. After awhile they dis- 
solved, fortunately not in rain, but in snow, 
which soon covered the dark, crisp lava 
with large and innumerable flakes; they 
did not melt, and the thermometer showed 
30 degrees. 



" Gradually the clear and inimitable blue 
of the heavens reappeared, and the 8un 
once more rejoiced us with his presence. 
I remained on the top of the mountaiii till 
the clouds had opened in the distance and 
afforded a welcome and ezt^isive view, 
which I fear my pen is much too feeble to 
describe. I despair of conveying to my 
readers a distinct idea of the immense 
waste which lay displayed before me, vrith 
its accumulated masses of lava, and its pe- 
culiar appearance of lifeless desolation. I 
seemed to stand in the midst of an ea:* 
hausted fire. The blocks were piled in 
heaps above each other, till they formed 
high hills; the valleys were choked by 
vast streams of rock, whose length and 
breadth I was not able to distingush, id« 
though the course of the last eruption 
could be plainly traced among them. 

'* I was surrounded by the most dreadful 
ravines, caves, streams, hills and valleys ; I 
could hardly understand how I had reached 
this point, and was seized with a feeling of 
horror at the thought which forced itself 
upon me, that perhaps I might never be 
able to find my way out of this t|n*ible 
labyrinth of ruin. 

" Here on the highest peak of Hecla, I 
could look down far and wide upon tiie 
uninhabited land, — ^the image of a tor|NLd 
nature, passionless, inanimate, — and yet 
sublime ; an image which, once seen, can 
never be forgotten, and the remembrance 
of which will prove an ample compensation 
for all the toils and difficulties I had en- 
dured. A whole world of glaciers, moun- 
tains of lava, fields of snow and ice, rivera 
and miniature lakes, were included in that 
magnificent prospect ; and the foot of man 
had never yet ventured within those 
regions of gloom and solitude. What 
must have been the fury of the resistless 
element which has produced all these ef^ 
fects ! And is its rage now silenced for 
ever — ^will it be satisfied with the ruin it 
has worked — or does it only slumber like 
the hundred-headed Hydra, to burst forth 
anew with redoubled strength, and lay 
waste those few cultivated spots which are 
already scattered so sparingly throughout 
the land ? I thank my God that he has 
allowed me to see this chaos of his creation ; 
and I doubly thank him that my lot was- 
cast in those fair plains where the sun 
does more than divide the day frt)m the 
night ; where it warms and animates plants 
and animals, and excites the heart of man to 
happiness and gratitude towards his Maker. 
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** The Westmann Islands, whicb are said 
to be distinctly visible from Hecla, must 
have been bidden by the clouds when I was 
there, for I could not perceive them at alL 
On our way up the mountain, I had fre- 
qH^tly displaced the lava, either involun- 
tarily when I fell, or purposely, in hopes of 
discovering some traces of heat ; but I was 
never successful in finding any spot which 
was even warm. The snow was a great 
annoyance to me, as it interfered with my 
roseardies on this point Neither did I see 
any smoke, although my whole attention 
was fixed on the mountain for several 
hours, and from its summit I could overlook 
all that lay beneath me. 

On our way down, I found that the snow 
had not melted for the first five or six hun- 
dred feet Below that distance the whole 
hill was smoking, which I attributed to the 
sudden re-appearence of the sun, as my 
thermometer now showed 52 degrees. I 
carefully examined the side of the mountain, 
and satisfied myself that the smoke did not 
proceed from fire, as the soil was cold 
wherever it was seen. 

** That peculiar glossy, coal-black, shining 
lava, which is never porous, is only found at 
Hecia and in its immediate vicinity ; but the 
other varieties, jagged, porous and vitrified, 
are also seen there, though they are always 
black, as well as the sand which covers one 
side of the mountain. As the distance 
fr«n this volcano increases, the lava loses 
that remarkable jet-hke color, and assumes 
a shade resembling an iron-gray, or perhaps 
a little lighter, though it sometimes retains 
the gloss and brilliancy of the black." 

We add a short but interesting extract, 
descriptive of a mysterious tribe of people 
existing on the coasts of Iceland : 

A MYSTBRIOCS TRIBB. 

"Before I take my leave of Iceland, I 
BWst relate a wonderfol circumstance which 
I heard from a great many dififerent quar- 
ters, and which is received as the truth not 
only by iUe country people, but by those 
who are considered the well-informed class- 
^ of the community. 

/' It is £^rmed that the inland and inhos- 
pitable regions of this island are not, as is 
generally supposed, uninhabited, but that a 
^iDgular race resides there, who are ac- 
^IJ^ted with all the pathways among 
^ose barren wastes. They are savages, 
^to hold no intercourse with their country- 
^n, excepting in the month of July, when 
*oy present themselves for a day at one of 



the harbors, where they lay in a store of the 
various necessaries of life, for which they 
always pay in ready money. This is no 
sooner done than they suddenly vanish, and 
no one can tell where they are eone. No- 
body knows them ; they never oring their 
wives and children with them, and never 
answer any questions whidi are put to 
them about their residence or their mode of 
life. Their speech is said to be somewhat 
more difficult to understand than that of the 
other inhabitants of Iceland. A gentleman, 
for whom I have too much regard to men- 
tion his name, once expressed a wish in my 
presence that he had twenty or twenty-five 
armed men at his command, when he 
would soon follow up this mysterious people 
to their secret recesses. 

" Those who profess to have seen them, 
maintain that they are taller and larger than 
the other Icelanders ; that their horses are 
shod with horn, and that they have a great 
deal of money in their possession, which 
can only have been obtained by unfair 
means. But when I inquired who had 
ever been robbed by them, and when and 
where any such event had occurred, no one 
could tell. And as I doubt if a single in- 
dividual could make a comfortable living in 
Iceland by rapine, much less do I believe 
that it would furnish the necessary support 
for a whole tribe." 



A Practical and Theoretical French 
Grammar ; or Superior Method of 
Learning French. Part I. By Fe- 
lix J. B. Kbstlbr. New- York: Koe 
Lockwood & Son. * 

This work professes to teach French, in a 
short period, without the aid of a master, 
by "combining theory and practice at the 
same time," to use the author's own words. 
The method is certainly novel, and the clas- 
sification of the nouns, enabling the scholar 
to determine the gender of each by itst 
termination, is undoubtedly far supwior 
to any plan, we ever before met with. 
This will aJone be found invaluable to the 
perplexed student, and is of itself sufficient 
to reconmiend it. When the second part is 
issued, we shall be able to pronounce an 
opinion on the system, as a whole, which 
we are -now, necessarily, in its incomplete 
state, unable to do. 
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Plymouth and the Pilgrims ; or, Incidents 
of Adventure in the History of the First 
Settlers. 

Novelties of the New World; or, The Ad 
ventures and Discoveries of the First 
Explorers of North America, By Jo- 
seph Banyabd. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. • 

These two volumes are the harbingers of 
a promised series, and if their successors 
are equally worthy (as we doubt not they 
will be), a more desirable course of reading 
for young people — and some not very 
young would be profited by their perusal — 
cannot be elsewhere met with. Ignorance 
of our own colonial and national history is 
inexcusable, and yet we have . sometimes 
felt ashamed at the paucity of information 
on this subject communicated to our youth 
in even the best schools. 

There is a charm in these works which 
will at once commend them to juvenile 
Americans, and we have no doubt they 
will become favorites in our school libra- 
ries, as weU as choice gift books for youth- 
ful firiends. 

The publishers announce that "this 
series of histories will be made up of in- 
teresting and important events which have 
occurred in the United States since the 
first settlement of the country ; illustrating 
the trials and adventures of the early colo- 
nists both at the North and the South, 
their intercourse and conflicts with the na- 
tives, their peculiarities of character and 
manners, the gradual development of their 
institutions, sketches of their prominent 
men in both the Church and the State, in- 
cidents in the Revolution, with various 
other subjects of interest of more recent 
date. It is intended to be adapted to the 
popular mind, and especially to the youth 
of our country, illustrated with numerous 
fine engravings. 

^ " The object of the first volume is to 
give a plain and correct account of the 
prominent events which have occurred in 
the history of Plymouth, the oldest colony 
in New England. We, of course, have not 
given all the incidents, neither could we in 
a volume of reasonable size. We have 
<jonfined ourselves to the more interesting 

'^d important." 



In the preface of the latter work it 
says: 

"Beginning with a brief account of 
Christopher Columbus, we have given the 
adventures of John and Sebastian Oabot, 
the discoverers of North America ; Oorte- 
real, the kidnapper of the Labrador Indi- 
ans ; Ponce de Leon, the romantic wander- 
er after the fountain of perpetual youth ; 
Verazzano, the Florentine adventurer; Nar- 
vaez, the Floridian gold-seeker; Cartier, 
the discoverer of the St. Lawrence; De 
Soto, the proud cavalier, who discovered 
the Mississippi only to be buried beneath 
its waters ; Frobisher, who carried home 
cargoes of worthless stone, under the im- 
pression that it was gold ore ; John Davis, 
the bold navigator among the icebergs of 
the north; Hore, and his man-eating crew; 
Weymouth, and his conspirators ; Hudson, 
who first discovered the great artery of 
New- York; .Champlain, the Canadian pio- 
neer; Marquette, the gentle MissionMy; 
La Salle, the indomitable explorer of ie 
Father of Waters; and Father Hennepin, 
the discoverer of the Falls of St. An- 
thony." 

We were not a little pleased with the 
striking contrast between our own and 
puritan times in reference to office-hunting, 
and would commend the following to the 
careful consideration bf that army of lo- 
custs who do more to desolate the country 
than all other causes besides. It would be 
desirable to fall back on the good old 
times of imambitious puritanism : 

" So small were the honors and emolu- 
ments of office, contrasted with its respon- 
sibilities, or so limited was the ambition of 
the Pilgrim fathers, that it seems not to 
have been an easy thing to find incumbents 
for the highest stations in the government 
Bradford, we know, earnestly desired not to 
be rechosen governor. He thought the 
honors and labors of office ought to be dis- 
tributed. But he was overruled, and kept 
in. In 1632 it was enacted, that if any 
were elected to the office of governor, and 
would not serve, he should be fined twenty 
pounds sterling ! If he refused paying the 
fine, it was to be levied out of his goods or 
chattels. It was also ordered, that, if any 
were chosen to the office of council, and 
declined its acceptance, they should be 
fined ten pounds each. The only excep- 
tion specified was in the case of one who 
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should be ohosen governor a second time, 
after having held the office the preceding 
year. Such a one might decline without 
the liability of a fine, and then the compa- 
ny were to proceed to a new election, 
* except they can prevail upon him by en- 
treaty/ Grovernor Winthrop, in his jour- 
nal, records, in 1633, ' Mr. ]IS.dward Wins- 
low chosen governor of Plymouth, Mr. 
Bradford having been governor about ten 
years, and now by importunity got offJ* 
What a wonderful contrast does all this 
present with that unprincipled scrambling 
for office, that anxiety for public honors 
and emoluments, with which the country at 
the present day is so rife ! Who now de- 
clines the office of governor? In what 
portion of our land does a necessity exist 
for a law similar to the above, in order to 
secure incumbents for the highest local 
offices?" 

ERnts on Dress and Beauty, By Mbs. 
E. Oakes Smith. New- York : Fowlers 
& Wells. 

We are most decidedly in favor of non- 
intervention as far as regards female attire, 
as we consider it one of woman's rights to 
enjoy the largest liberty in such matters, 
and because we have the firmest confidence 
in the general good sense and propriety of 
our countrywomen. If shortening the 
•kirts will tend to shorten the dress- 
maker's bill, we see no good reason to op- 
pose the measure, provided always that 
delicacy and good taste are not outraged. 
We see no necessary connection between a 
reform in dress and the assumption of mas- 
culine prerogatives, however much the ul- 
4;raism of a few may indicate it. We 
will, however, let Mrs. E. Oakes Smith 
speak for herself : 

** It is much to be regretted that women 
will * wear the heart upon the sleeve for 
daws to peck at * — ^will wear the soul out- 
side of the body, to be blown upon ' by 
every wind of doctrine,' rather than be 
castled within, sure and steadfast, looking 
from the 'loop-holes of retreat,' and judg- 
ing for themselves. My neighbor's way of 
thinking or acting may oe very well for 
her — it is her concern, not mine ; but her 
way of thinking or acting will not do for 
Mie. She eats pork and sausages — I re- 



volt from both ; what then ? am I to sit in 
judgment upon her, and call her to account 
for eating pork or sausages ? Again, she 
may wear a man's hat, while I prefer a 
bonnet ; she may wear false hair to conceal 
a change in the circulations, while I think 
the gray hair preferable ; what then ? shall 
we intermeddle, be impertinent, and render 
each other uncomfortable on these 
grounds ? Certainly not. It is simply a 
difference in taste, culture, or opinion ; in- 
volves nothing vital to either of us, and in- 
deed concerns only ourselves individually, 
and if either of us were so sensitive to 
the opinions of the other as to change our 
habit except upon clear conviction, we must 
be irretrievably imbecile." 

Tlie History of Palestine from the Patri- 
archal Age to the present time; with in- 
troductory chapters on the Geography 
and Natural History of the Country, 
, and on the Customs and Institutions of 
the Hebrews, By John Kitto, D. D., 
Editor of " The Pictorial Bible," " Pic- 
torial History of Palestine,'^ *' Cyclo- 
paedia of Biblical Literature," etc. Witfe 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. Boston : 
Gould & Lincoln. 

An invaluable book for Sunday School 
teachers. Those entering a course of study 
for the ministry would find it a desirable 
preparative for more elaborate works. Dr. 
Kitto is admirably qualified to write such 
a book; concise, yet clear. Within a 
small compass, affording a large amount of 
information, drawn from every source — the 
latest writers as well as the more ancient 
are laid under contribution to furnish the 
materials. We cannot do our readers a 
greater service than to give a brief outline 
of the contents : Historical and Physical 
Geography; Agriculture and Pasturage; 
Habits of Life ; Literature, Science and 
Art ; Institutions ; History of Palestine. 

The Napoleon Ballads. By Bon Gaul- 
tier. The Poetical Works of Louis Na- 
poleon, now first translated into plsdn 
English. New-York : G. P. Putnam. 

A reprint of one of t|i0se nomerous at- 
tacks on the French usurper, which are con- 
tinually appearing in London, it being a 
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forbidden pleasure to Gallic editors, but ap- 
parently indulged in with great gusto by 
their co-joumaiists of outre'manche, Bon 
Gaultierisnotthe man to spare an ordinary 
subject — ^it will therefore be readily be- 
lieved that he makes the most of so capital 
a theme as this offers. The onslaught be- 
gins in the title page, where the book is 
stated to be sold at certain places indicated 
in London and New- York, and " may be 
had of all French booksellers who have a 
weakness for Cayenne." The cuts are not 
. first-rate, but the letter-press is, and the 
poem of " The Eagle," a parody on Edgar 
Poe's " Raven," is worth the cost of the 
volume. 

The Island Home ; or, the Young Cast- 
aways, Edited by Chmstopher Ro- 
MAUNT. Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 

To write such a book after Robinson 
Crusoe shows at least moral courage. It 
would be difficult to ^t down and judge 
without prejudice the production of the 
most talented writer who dared to attempt 
the soHtary-island-life literature of Defoe. 
If for nothing else, the Young Castaways 
are remarkable for the abundance of won- 
derful sights and scenes they encountered, 
so much so, that, although there is quite a 
vein of philosophy and natural history run- 
ning through the volume, it is as lively as 
^ a real story book. Our young readers 
would find it very agreeable to swing their 
grass hammock in the woods, by the side 
of a purling brook, and skim the pages of 
the "Island Home." 

We give, in the following, a sample of 
the style and language of the work; it is 
one of many descriptions of remarkable 
events happening to the young sailors. 
The boys are in a yawl on the wide ocean, 
and are perishing of hunger and thirst, 
having been several days at sea without 
food or drink : 

« The first thought|that flashed through 
my mind 'v^th returning consciousness 
in the morning, was, " Tbw is the last day 
i(m hope-^umess relief comes to-day in 



some shape, we must perish.' I was the 
first awake, and glancing at the faces of my 
companions lying about in the bottom of 
the boat, I could not help shuddering. 
They had a strange and unnatural look— a 
miserable expression of pain and weakness. 
All that was familiar' and pleasant to look 
upon, had vanished from those sharpened 
and haggard features. Their closed eyes 
seemed singularly sunken ; and their mat- 
ted hair, sun-burned skin, and soiled cloth- 
ing, added something of wildness to the 
misery of their appearance. 

" Browne, who had slept beside me, was 
breathing hard, and started every now and 
then, as if in pain. Johnny^slumbered so 
peacefully, and breathed so gently, that for 
a moment I was alarmed, and doubted 
whether he was breathing at all, until I 
stooped down and watched him closely. 
There were still no indications of a keeze. 
A school of whales was visible about a 
quarter of a mile to the westward, spout- 
ing and pursuing their unwieldy sport ; but 
I took no interest in the sight, and leaning 
over the gunwale, commenced bathing my 
head and ey^s with the sea- water. While 
thus engaged I was startled by seeing an 
enormous cachelot suddenly break the wa- 
ter within fifteen yards of the boat. Its 
head, which composed nearly a third of its 
entire bulk, seemed a mountain of flesb. 
A couple of small calves followed it, and 
came swimming playfully round us. For 
a minute or two, the cachelots floated qui- 
etly at the surface where it had first ap- 
peared, throwing a slender jet of water 
together with a large volume of spray and 
vapor into the air ; then rolling over upon its 
side, it began to lash the sea with its broad 
and powerful tail, every stroke of which 
produced a sound like the report of a can- 
non. This roused the sleepers abruptly, 
and just as they sprang up, and began to 
look around in astonishment, for the cause 
of so startling a commotion, the creature 
cast its misshapen head downwards, and 
throwing its immense flukes high into the 
aur, disappeared. We watched anxiously 
to see where it would rise, conscious of the 
perils of such a neighborhood, and that 
even a playful movement, a random sweep 
of the tail while pursuing its gigantic pas- 
time, would be sufficient to destroy us. B 
came to the surface at about the same dis- 
tance as before, but on the opposite side of 
the boat, throwing itself half out of the 
water as it rose : again it commenced lash- 
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the sea violently, as if in mereTranton dis- 
play of its terrible strength, until far 
around, the water was one wide sheet of 
foam. The calves still gambolled near us, 
chasing each other about and under the 
yawl, and we might easily have killed one 
of them, had we not been deterred by the 
ahnost certain consequences of arousing 
the fury of the old whale. Meantime, the 
entire school seemed to be edging down 
towards us. There was not a breath of 
air, and we had no means of getting out of 
the danger to which we should be exposed, 
if among them, except by taking to the 
oars ; and this, nothing short * of the most 
pressing and immediate peril could induce 
us to do. But our attention was soon 
withdrawn from the herd to the singular 
and alarming movements of the individual 
near us. Rushing alonff the surface for a 
short distance, it threw itself several times 
half clear of the water, turning after each 
of these leaps, as abruptly as its unwieldy 
hulk would permit, and running a tilt with 
equal violence in the opposite direction. 
Once it passed so near us that I think I 
could have touched it with an oar, and we 
saw distinctly its, small dull eye, and the 
loose, wrinkled folds of skin, about its tre- 
mendous jaws. For a minute afterwards, the 
boat rolled dangerously in the swell caused 
by the swift passage of so vast an object. 
Suddenly, after one of these abrupt turns, 
the monster headed directly towards us, 
and came rushing onward with fearful velo- 
city, either not noticing us at all, or else 
mistaking the boat for some sea-creature, 
with which it designed to measure its 
strength. There was no time for any effort 
to avoid the danger ; and even had there 
been, we were too much paralysed by its 
imminence, to make such an effort. The 
whale was scarcely twelve yards off — cer- 
tainly not twenty. Behind it stretched a 
foaming wake, straight as an arrow. Its 
vast, mountainous head ploughed up the 
waves like a ship's cutwater, piling liigh 
the foam and spray before it. To miss us 
was now a sheer impossibility, and no earth- 
ly power could arrest the creature's career. 
Instant destruction appeared inevitable. 
I grew dizzy, and my head began to swim, 
while the thought flashed confusedly 
through my mind, that infinite wisdom had 
decreed that we must die, and this man- 
ner o€ perishing had been chosen in mercy, 
to spare us the prolonged horrors of star- 
vation. What a multitude of incoherent 
thoughts and recollections crowded upon 



my mind in that moment of time! A 
thousand little incidents of my past life, 
disconnected and trivial — a shadowy throng 
of familar scenes and faces surged up be- 
fore me vividly, as objects revealed tor an 
instant by the glare of the lightning, in 
the gloom of a stormy night. Closing my 
eyes, I silently commended my soul to God, 
and was endeavoring to compose myself for 
the dreadful event, when Morton sprang to 
his feet, and called hurriedly upon us to 
shout together. All seemed to catch bis 
intention at once, and to perceive in it a 
gleam of hope; and standing up, we raised 
our voices m a hoarse cry, that sounded 
strange and startling even to ourselves. 
Instantly, as it seemed, the whale dived 
almost perpendicularly downwards, but so 
great was its momentum, that its fluked 
tail cut the air within an oar's length of 
the boat as it disappeared. 

"Whether the shout we had uttered 
caused the sudden plunge to which we owed 
our preservation, it is impossible to decide. 
dN'otwithstanding its bulk and power, the 
cachelot is said to be a timid creature, ex- 
cept when injured or enraged, and great 
caution has to be exercised by whalers in 
approaching them. Suddenly recollecting 
this, the thought of undertaking to scare 
the formidable monster had suggested 
itself to Morton, and he had acted upon it 
in sheer desperation, impelled by the same 
instinct that causes a drowning man to 
catch even at a straw. 



A Tour u'p the Rhine, — Poi-ts 1 and 2. 

By Thomas Hood. 
A Booh in a Corner. By Leigh Hunt. 

The above form the May issue of Put- 
nam's Semi-Monthly Library. The " Tour 
up the Rhine" is well known. Poor Tom 
Hood is in his glory, and we hope shortly 
to see all the works of this gifted and ver- 
satile writer re-published in a separate form. 
We are sure the speculation would be a 
profitable one, as Hood's productions deserve 
a popularity equal to that of Dickens or 
Bulwer. 

" A Book in a Corner, by Leigh Hunt," 
says the title-page of the companion vol- 
ume. We have no foult to find with the 
work itselt^ it being a very pleasing compi- 
lution from the goms of other writers, but 
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a day-laborer at the Crystal Palace has as 
much claim to being the architect of that 
fairy structure as Leigh Hunt to daim the 
authorship of the "Book in a Comer," for 
the public cert^ly is led to expect by the 
title that it is from his pen, when in reality it 
is only edited by him. We are surprised that 
a man of so great talents should have ever 
let himself down to such a mere book-mak- 
ing affair as this, but were quite unprepared 
for his allowing such a public deception to 
go forth under his name. As we said be- 
fore the book is a pleasing companion for a 
dull half-hour, as the following extract will 
show ; but we must beg the reader to re- 
member that the author of it is Mrs. Inch- 
bald, and to her alone is the merits of its 
composition due. 

Although scenes such as are narrated there- 
in may never occur here, we doubt not that 
many a libertine, could he see, in maturer 
years, the sad havoc he has caused in what 
once was fair and beautiful — could he view 
the broken wreck of one who had too con- 
fidingly trusted in him — would be harrowed 
by deep, keen, soul-corroding rbmoese, un- 
less, as is too often the case, he is past feel- 



mg :— 

The day at length is come on which Ag- 
nes shall have a sight of her beloved Wil- 
liam ! She who has watched for hours near 
his door, to procure a glimpse of him going 
out or returning home ; who has walked 
miles to see his chariot pass ; she now will 
behold him, and he will see her, by com- 
mand of the laws of his country. Those 
laws, which will deal with rigor towards 
her, are in this one instance still indulgent. 

The time of the assizes at the county 
town in which she is imprisoned, is arrived 
— the prisoners are demanded at the shire- 
hall — the jail doors are opened — they go in 
sad procession. The trumpet sounds — it 
speaks the arrival of the judge — and that 
judge is William. 

The day previous to her trial, Agnes 
had read, in the printed calendar of the 
prisoners, his name as the learned. judge 
before whom she was to appear. For a 
moment she forgot her perilous state in the 
excess of joy which the still unconquerable 
love she bore to him permitted her to taste. 



even on the brink of the grave ! After re- 
flection made her check these worldly trans- 
ports, as unfit for the present solemn occa- 
sion. But, alas I to her, earth and William 
were so closely united, that, till she forsook 
the one, she could never cease to think, 
without the contending passions of hope, of 
fear, of love, of shame, and of desp^r, on 
the other. 

Now fear took place of her first immode- 
rate joy ; she feared that, although much 
changed in person since he had seen her, 
and her real name now added to many an 
alias — yet she feared that some well-known 
glance of the eye, turn of the action, or ac- 
cent of speech, might recall her to his re- 
membrance ; and at that idea, shame over- 
came all her other sensations — for still she 
retained pride, in respect to his opinion, to 
wish him not to know Agnes was that 
wretch she felt she waa 1 Once a ray of 
hope beamed on her, that if he knew her-.- 
if he recognised her— -he might possibly be- 
friend her causey and life, bestowed throngk 
William's friendship, seemed a precious ob- 
ject ! But, again, that rigorous honor she 
had often heard him boast, that firmness to 
his word, of which she had fatal experience, 
taught her to know he would not, for any 
improper compassion, any unmanly weak- 
ness, forfeit his oath of impartial justice. 

In meditations such as these she passed 
the sleepless night. 

When in the morning she was brought 
to the bar, and her guilty hand held upbe- 
fore the righteous judgment-seat of Wil- 
liam, imagmation could not form two 
figures, or two situations more incompati- 
ble with the existence of former familianty 
than the judge and the culprit; and yet, 
these very persons had passed together the 
most blissful moments that either ever tasl^ 
ed 1 Those hours of tender dalliance were 
now present to her mind — ^his thoughte 
were more nobly employed in his hign 
office ; nor could the haggard face, hollow 
eye, desponding countenance, and meagre 
pei-son of the poor prisoner, once call to he 
memory, though her name was uttered 
among a list of others which she had as- 
sumed, his former youthful, lovely Agnes . 
She heard herself arraigned, with treni- 
bhng limbs and downcast looks, and many 
witnesses had appeared against her, before 
she ventured to lift her eyes up to her aw- 
ful judge ; she then gave one fearful glance) 
and discovered William, unpitying but be- 
loved William, in every feature 1 ^^^^ 
face she had been used to look on with de- 
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light, and a kind of absent smile of glad- 
ness now beamed on her poor wan visage. 

When every witness on the part of the 
prosecutor had been examined, the judge 
addressed himself to her : 

" What defence have you to make ?" 

It was William spoke to Agnes ! The 
sound was sweet ; the voice was mild, was 
soft, compassionate, encouraging. It al- 
most charmed her to a love of life ! Not 
such a voice as when William last addressed 
her; when he left her disgraced and 
mined, vowing never to see or speak to her 
more. 

She would have hung upon the present 
word for ever. She did not call to mind 
that this gentleness was the effect of prac- 
tice, the art of his occupation ; which, at 
times, is but a copy, by the unfeeling, of the 
benevolent brethren of the bench. In the 
present judge, tenderness was not designed 
for the consolation of the culprit, but for the 
approbation of the auditors. 

There were no spectators, Agnes, by 
your side when last he parted from you ; — 
if there had, the awful William would have 
been awed to marks of pity. 

Stunned with the enchantment of that 
well-known tongue directed to her, she stood 
like one just petrified — all vital power 
seemed suspended. 

Again he put the question, and with 
these additional sentences, tenderly and em- 
phatically delivered : — " Recollect yourself; 
have you no witnesses ? no proof on your 
behalf?" 

A dead silence followed these questions. 

He then mildly but forcibly added — 
"What have you to say ?" 

Here a flood of tears bm-st from her eyes, 
which she fixed earnestly upon him, as if 
pleading for mercy, while she faintly articu- 
lated : 

"Nothing, my lord." 

After a short pause, he asked her in the 
same forcible but benevolent tone, 

" Have you no one to speak to your char- 
acter?" 

The prisoner answered, 

"No." 

A second gush of tears followed this re- 
ply, for she called to mind by whom her 
character had first been blasted 
^ He summed up the evidence, and every 
time he was obliged to press hard upon the 
proofe against her, she shrunk, and seemed 
to stagger with the deadly blow — writhed 
under the weight of his minute justice, more 
than from the prospect of a shameful death. 



The jury consulted but a few minutes, the 
verdict was — " Guilty." 

She heard it with composure. 

But when William placed the fatal vel- 
vet on his head, and rose to pronounce the 
fatal sentence, she started with a kind of 
convulsive motion, retreated a step or two 
back, and lifting up her hands, with a 
scream exclaimed, 

" Oh, not fi'om you !" 

The piercing shriek which accompanied 
these words, prevented their being heard 
by part of the audience ; and those who 
heard them thought little of their meaning, 
more than that they expressed her fear of 
dying. 

Serene and dignified, as if no such ex- 
clamation had been uttered, William de- 
livered the final speech, ending with "Dead, 
dead, dead." 

She fainted as he closed the period, and 
was carried back to prison in a swoon ; 
while he adjourned the court to go to 
dinner. 

If, unaffected by the scene he had wit- 
nessed, William sat down to dinner with an 
appetite, let not 'the reader conceive that 
the most distant suspicion had struck his 
mind of his ever having seen, much less 
familiarly known, the poor offender whom 
he had just condemned. Still this forget- 
fulness did not proceed from the want of 
memory for Agnes. In every peevish or 
heavy hour passed with his wife, he was 
sure to think of her ; yet it was self-love, 
rather than love of her, that gave rise to 
these thoughts. He felt the lack of female 
sympathy and tenderness to soften the 
fatigue of studious labor, to soothe a sullen, 
a morose disposition — he felt he wanted 
comfort for himself, but never once consi- 
dered what were the wants of Agnes. 

In the chagrin of a childless home he 
sometimes thought, too, even on the child 
that Agnes bore him ; but whether it were 
male or female, whether a beggar in the 
streets or dead, various and important public 
occupation forbade him to inquire. Yet the 
poor, the widow, and the orphan frequently 
shared William's ostentatious bounty. He 
was the president of many excellent chari- 
ties, gave largely, and sometimes instituted 
benevolent societies for the unhappy; for 
he delighted to load the poor with obliga- 
tion, and the rich with praise. 

There are persons like him who love to 
do everything good but that which their 
immediate duty requires. There are ser- 
vants that will serve every one more cheer- 
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fully than their masters; there are men 
who will distribute money liberally to all 
except their creditors ; and there are wives 
who will love all maiiind better than their 
own husbands; Duty is a familial* word 
which has little effect upon an ordinary 
mind ; and as ordinary minds make a vast 
majority, we have acts of generosity, self- 
denial, and honesty, where smaller pains 
would constitute greater virtues. Had Wil- 
liam followed the common dictates of chari- 
ty, had he adopted private pity instead of 
public munificence, had he cast an eye at 
home before he sought abroad for objects of 
compassion, Agnes had been preserved from 
an ignominious death, and he had been pre- 
served from — remorsey the tortures of 
which he for the first time proved on read- 
ing a r>nnted sheet of paper, accidentally 
thrown in his way a few days after he had 
left the town in which he had condemned 
her to die. 

"March 10,179-. 

" The last dying words, speech, and con- 
fession, birth, parentage, and education, life, 
character, and behaviour, of Agnes Prim- 
rose, who was executed this morning be- 
tween the hours of ten and twelve, pursuant 
to the sentence passed upon her by the 
Honorable Justice iN'orwine. 

"Agnes Primrose was born of honest 
parents, in the village of Anfield, in the 

county of " (William started at the 

name of the village and county); "but 
being led astray, by the arts and flattery of 
seducing man, she fell fi-om the paths of 
virtue, and took to bad company, which in- 
stilled into her young heart all their evil 
ways, and at length brought her to this un- 
timely end. So she hopes her death wiU 
be a warning to all young persons of her 
own sex how they listen to the praises and 
courtship of young men, especi^ly of those 
who are their betters ; for they only court 
to deceive. But the said Agnes fireely for- 
gives all persons who have done her injury 
or given her sorrow, from the young man 
who first won her heart, to the jury who 
found her guilty, and the judge who con- 
demned her to death. 

" And she acknowledges the justice of her 
sentence, not only in respect of her crime for 
which she suffers, but in regard to many other 
heinous sins of which she has been guilty, 
more especially that of once attempting to 
commit murder upon her own helpless child ; 
for which guilt she now considers the ven- 
geance of God has overtaken her, to which 
she i-; patiently resigned, and departs in 



peace and charity with all the world, pray- 
ing the Lord to have mercy on her parting 
soul." • 

POSTSCRIPT TO THE CONFESSION. 

"So great was this unhappy woman's 
terror of death and the awful judgment 
which was to follow, that when sentence 
was pronounced upon her she fell into a 
swoon, from that intp convulsions, from 
which she never entirely recovered, but was 
delirious to the time of her execution, ex- 
cept that short interval in which she made 
her confession to the clergyman who at- 
tended her. She has left one child, a 
youth almost sixteen, who ha& never for- 
saken his mother during all the time of lier 
imprisonment, but waited on her with true 
filial duty ; and no sooner was her final sen- 
tence passed than he began to droop, and 
now lies dangerously ill near the prison from 
which she is released by death. During 
the loss of her senses, the said Agnes Prim- 
rose raved continually of her child; and, 
asking for pen, ink, and paper, wrote an 
incoherent petition to the judge, recom- 
mending the youth to his protection and 
mercy. But notwithstanding this insanity, 
she behaved with composure and resigna- 
tion when the fatal morning arrived in 
which she was to be launched into eternity. 
She prayed devoutly during the last hour, 
and seemed to have her whole mind fixed 
on the world to which she was going. A 
crowd of spectators followed her to the fetal 
spot, most of whom returned weeping at . 
the recollection of the fervency with which 
she prayed, and the impression whidi her 
dreadful state seemed to make upon her." 
# * * # * 

No sooner had the name of "Anfield' 
struck William, than a thousand reflections 
and remembrances fished on his mind to 
give him ftdl conviction who it was he had 
judged and sentenced. He recollected the 
sad remains of Agnes, such as he once had 
known her; and now he wondered how his 
thoughts could have been absent from an 
object so pitiable, so worthy of his a^' 
tion, as not to give him even suspicion ^^ 
she was, either fix)m her name or from her 
person, during the whole trial , 

But won£r. astonishment, horror, an^l 
every other sensation was absorbed by-- 
remorse. It wounded, \\ stabbed, it r^" 
his hard heart as it would do a tender one ; 
it havocked on his firm inflexible mind as ] 
would on a weak and pliant brain I °P^ 
of Agnes ! look down, and behold all your 
wrongs revenged ! William feels— ''^^^^ 
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GEORGE HARMON. 

BY IODINE. 

"Yes," soliloquised George Harmon, "I 
must have money. If he will not allow me 
a higher salary, I will make him suffer for 
it." 

George was a clerk in the store of Mr. 
Hale. A conversation had just taken place 
between George and his employer, relative 
to an increase of his salary, and had result- 
ed in a refusal to enlarge his compensation. 
"It was hard times^'^ Mr. Hale remarked, 
" and he really could not afford it" George's 
salary had always been sufficient to meet 
his demands, but he was to be married 
soon, and he needed funds to defray his 
wedding expenses. 

George, we regret to say, was somewhat 
addicted to the wine-cup, and was under its 
influence when he made ih^ above threat. 
He was not fairly intoxicated, but was rather 
feverish and excited. A companion entered. 

" Why, George," said he, " what is the 
matter ? You look desperate — what is to 



** Everything to be paid, and nothing to 
pay with." 

"Come, come, you must look on the 
bright side of the picture." 

"No moralising, Joe — I must have mo- 
ney." 
** Invent a patent pill, or a rotary chum." 
"Pshaw ! don't tantalise me." 
"Has Mr. Hale reduced your salary ?" 
" No — don't talk to me now ! " 
George now tried to think of a plan 
whereby to obtain the requisite funds, and 
lie lay awake the greater part of that night, 
in contriving a scheme to defraud his em- 
ployer. 

As he went to the store next morning, 
lie callied at the Post-Office, to get his em- 
ployer's letters and papers, as was his cus- 
tom. One letter was heavily and carefiiUy 
enveloped, and George knew it contained 



"Aha!" he said to himself, "here is 
what I want." 



Turning off into an obscure street, he 
opened the package. It contained one 
thousand dollars, which George transferred 
to his pocket-book. 

A letter from his father, which he had 
not before observed, was now read. It was 
full of solicitude for his welfere. It warned 
him to shun all vice, and to walk in the 
paths of virtue and piety. It said: — 
" Every morning, at eight o'clock, we as- 
semble round the family altar, and always 
remember you, my dear son ! " 

Just then he heard a clock strike eight 
A strange feeling passed over him. The 
struggle commenced between conscience 
and vice, and we are sorry to say that the 
latter prevailed. 

"Did the money from Baltimore come 
this morning ? " inquired Mr. Hale, as 
George entered the store. 

" No, sir," was the reply. 

"Oh, dear, what shall I do? It was 
promised to-day, at the latest, and I wanted 
that thousand to pay a note." 

"I have a friend," said George, "from 
whom I can borrow five hundred dollars for 
you, if you wish it." 

" Do so, if you please," said Mr. Hale. 

George left the store, and soon returned 
with half the money he had abstracted, 
thus somewhat easing his oonsdence. 

" Here it is," said he. 

" A thousand thanks," sfud Mr. Hale. 

The next day came, but $600 was still 
wanted, and could not be obtained. The 
note was protested. Creditors became 
alarmed. 

" I suspected it," said one. 

" And just laid in ^ new stock, too," said 
another. 

The first step down hill had been taken, 
and it was with difficulty that Mr. Hale re- 
gained his former position, 

• ¥r • ¥r « • 

Mr. Hale wrote to the Baltimore Post- 
master, and the next day brought him his 
letters, one from the person from whom he 
had expected the remittance, and one from 
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the Postmaster. From these he learned that 
the letter had been mailed a few days pre- 
vious. Mr. Hale went to the Postmaster 
in his own city, and laid the matter before 
him. 

" There is some foul play here," said he. 

" Let me look at the mail-bills," said the 
official. 

He found, on reference, that the letter 
had reached his office, but none of the 
clerks knew what had become of it. The 
impression was, that it had been placed in 
the wrong box. The news spread through 
the city, and many remarks not very flatter- 
ing to the Postmaster, were occasioned. 

During these scenes of anxiety, George 
was married, and made a bridal tour to the 
Falls. The first emotions of fancied bliss 
destroyed the bitter remembrance of his 
wicked deed, but conscience only invigora- 
ted herself by this silence and suspension, 
and now tortured him the more as be was 
returning to the city. A gloom came over 
bis spirits, and his pleasure was changed 
into pain. 

When within fifty miles of home, while 

stopping at L , he enclosed $250 more 

of the stolen funds in a letter, and directed 
it, in a disguised hand, to Mr. Hale. This 
letter he handed to a boy, and gave him a 
dollar to carry it to a Post-Office about 
eight miles distant 

The next day George returned to the 
store, and found that Mr. Hale had received 
$250 of the stolen money. 

"Why," said the astonished merchant, 

" it's fi'om C , too, and not a word of 

explanation. I wish I knew that writing." 

The intelligence soon spread through the 
city, and it was now fully believed that 
through carelessness it had been put into 
another person's letter-box. 

A plan for detection was formed, and 
they determined to closely watch all letters, 
and, if possible, discover the writer. At 
length a letter arrived, the direction of which 
very much resembled the one addressed to 
Mr, Hale. A warrant was issued, and the 



writer arrested and brought to the c 
They also brought with them a boy, i 
stated that a gentleman had given hiin a( 

lar to take a letter to the C Post-Ofl 

and that the letter was addressed to I 
Hale. He had given the police a full 
scription of his person, &c., and they n 
going to make search for him. 

George heard of these facts, and haste 
home, telling his wife that he must 
She urged an explanation, but after a 1 
ried embrace he left her and fled— no 
knew whither. 

It was fifteen years after the sudden i 
yet unexplained separation, that ♦Mrs. I 
mon removed to the far west, to live ^ 
her uncle. Here she became acquaifl 
with a Mr. Day. He was a man of ab 
thirty-five or forty years, and it was strai 
that one who had such an apparent distl 
for society, should linger in her present 
he did. He was much respected, and ^ 
Harmon, who believed her former husbi 
dead, reciprocated his feelings. She yieli 
her hand to Mr. Day, and became 
wife. 

One evening Mr. Day called her as 
and intimated to lier that he had a se( 
to disclose to her. Showing her a ring, 
said: 

"Do you know this?" 

She turned pale, and fmnted on his 1 
som. It was one she Jiad given to her 1 
mer husband. When she recovered t 



"Where did you get it?" 

" You gave it to me fifteen years H 
said he. 

" Merciful Heaven !" she exclaimed, 1 
are not " 



" I am George Harmon," he 

" No, he is dead !" 

" He lives, a better man, and once in 
your husband !" ' i 

As soon as circumstances would w 
he told her his history. He had cwd 
his name, had written to her that 1* 
almost dead, and did not expect to i ^ 
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[ had finally settled in the West, and had 

Bmulated a fortune. 

' Has Mr. Hale been remunerated ?" she 

ed. 

'Yes, and here is the receipt, and his 



kcceeding days were days of blessed - 
s. George's early fall was often remem- 
ed, an^ George always loathed the wine- 
I as the tempter. 

foung men, you cannot fail to see the 
tal!— May Heaven teach you to apply 



THE STEPMOTHER. 

I 

^iLL, I will try and love her, then, 

But do not ask me yet ; 
Ton know my own dear dead mamma 

I never must forget! 

I)on't you remember, dear papa, 

The night before she died 
ton carried me into her room ? 
' How bitterly I cried 1 
I 
9er thin white fingers on my head 

So earnestly she laid, 
bd her sunk eyes gleamed fearfully, 

I felt almost afraid. 

Ton lifted me upon the bed 

To kiss her pale cold cheek ; 
bd something rattled in her throat, 

1 scarce could hear her speak : — 

But she did whisper — '* When Pm gone 

Forever from your sight, 
And others have forgotten me, 

Don't you forget me quite !" 

And often in my dreams I feel 

Her hand upon my head. 
And see her sunken eyes as plain 

As if she were not dead. 

I hear her feeble, well-known voice. 

Amidst the silent night, 
Repeat her dying words again — 

" Don't you forget me quite I" 

ft sometimes wakes me, and I think 
I I'll run into her room ; 
And then I weep to recollect 
She's sleeping in the tomb. 



I miss her in our garden walks — 
At morn and evening prayer — 

At church — at play — ^at home — abroad — 
I miss her everywhere ; 

But most of all I miss her when 

The pleasant daylight's fled. 
And strangers draw the cui'tains round 

My lonely little bed ! 

For no one comes to kiss me now, 
Nor bid poor Anne — ** Good night !" 

Nor hear me say my pretty hymn 5 
I shall forget it quite ! 

They tell me this mamma is rich, 

And beautiful, and fihe ; 
But \iill she love you, dear papa, 

More tenderly than mine ? 

And will she, when the fever comes, 

With its bewildering pain, 
Watch night by night your restless couch, 

Till you are well again ? 

When first she sung your &v'rite song, 

" Come to the Sunset Tree," 
Which my poor mother used to sing. 

With me upon her knee — 

I saw you turn your head away ; 

I saw your eyes were wet ; 
'Midst all your glittering company, 

You do not quite forget ! 

But must you never wear again 

The ring poor mother gave ? 
Will it be long before the grass 

Is green upon her grave ? 

He turned him from that gentle child. 
His eyes with tears were dim, 

At thought of the undying love 
Her mother bore to him ! 

He met his gay, his beauteous bride, 

With spirits low and weak, 
And missed the kind, consoUng words 

The dead was wont to speak. 



Long years rolled on 5 but hope's gay flowers 

Blossomed for him in vain ; 
The freshness of life's morning hours 

Never returned again ! 



Home Affection. — " To love the little 
platoon we belong to in society is the germ 
of all public aflPections." True, most true 1 
The innocent associations of childhood, the 
kind mother who taught us the firet accents 
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of prayer, and watched with anxious face 
over our slumbers, the ground on which our 
Httle feet first trod, the pew in which we 
first sat during public worship, the school in 
which our first rudiments were taught, the 
torn Virgil, the dog-eared Horace, friends 
and companions of our young days, authors 
who first told us the history of our country, 
the songs which first made our hearts throb 
with noble and generous emotions, the bury- 
ing place of our fathers, the cradles of our 
children, are surely the objects which nature 
tells us to love. Philanthropy, like charity, 
must begin at home. From this centre our 
sympathies may extend in an ever-widening 
circle. 

AMERICAN SHIPS. 
The subject placed on the list for considera- 
tion has been suggested by the assertion, 
which, within a year or two, has been so 
often repeated, that 'our transatlantic bre- 
thren are building better ships than ourselves; 
that, in short, Brother Jonathan is going 
ahead, while John Bull is comfortably doz- 
ing in his arm-chair, and that, if he do not 
awake speedily, and take a sound survey of 
his true position, he may soon find himself 
hopelessly astern. Two questions of a prac- 
tical nature arise out of this alarming asser- 
tion : 1st. Whether the Americans are 
really in any respect superior to the English 
in nautical matters. 2d Whether, in 
order to equal them, we are to be condemn- 
ed to descend into mere imitators, or whe- 
ther we have independent ground fi*om 
which we can start with certainty and 
originality on a new career of improvement 
in naval architecture. In the outset, I beg 
permission to say that I am not one of those 
who shut their ears to the praises of our 
young and enterprising brethren over the 
water, or view their rapid advancement with 
jealousy. I beg to express my perfect 
belief in the accounts we have heard of 
their wonderful achievements in rapid river 
steam navigation. I am satisfied, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that twenty-one, twenty-two, and 
twenty-three miles an hour have been per- 
formed, not once, but often, by their river 
steamboats. To that we cannot in this coun- 
try ofier any parallel. 

The next point in which they had beaten 
us was in the construction of the beautiful 
packet-ships which carried on the passenger 
trade between Liverpool and America, before 
the era of ocean^steamers. These were the 
finest ships in the world, and they were 



mainly owned and sailed by Americans. ' 
The next pomt at which we have come into 
competition with the Americans, has been 
lately in ocean steam navigation. Three 
years ago they began. They were immea- 
surably behind u& at starting ; they are al- 
ready nearly equal to us. Their transatlantic 
steam packets equal ours in size, power, and 
speed ; in regularity they are still inferior. 
If they continue to advance at their 
present rate of improvement, they will veiy 
soon outstrip us. Next I come to the trade 
which has long been peculiarly our own, 
the China trade. The clipper-ships which 
they have recently sent home to this coun- 
try have astonished the fine ships of our 
own Smiths and Greens. Our best sbip- 
owners are now trembling for their trade 
and reputation. Finally, it is true that the 
Americans have sent over to England a 
yacht called the America, which has found 
on this side of the Atlantic no match; 
and we only escape the disgi'ace of her 
having returned to America, without any 
of us having had the courage to accept her 
defiance, through the chivalry of one gen- 
tleman, who accepted the challenge with a 
yacht half the size, on this principle, so 
worthy of John Bull, " that the Yankee, 
although he might say that he had beaten 
us, should not be able to say that we had 
all run away." Such, then, at present, is 
our actual position in the matter of ships, 
yachts, and steam navigation; a position 
highly creditable to the Americans, and 
which deserves our own very serious con* 
sideration. 

I popose to examine a little into the 
physical causes of the naval success of the 
Americans, but before doing so permit me 
to point out a moral one, which, later in the ^ 
evening, you will also find to lie at the bot- 
tom of the physical causes. It is this; 
John Bull has a prejudice against novelty; 
Brother Jonathan has a prejudice equally 
strong in favor of it. We adhere to tradi- 
tion in trade, manners, customs, professions, 
humors ; Jonathan despises it. I don]t say 
he is right and we are wrong, but this dif- 
ference becomes very important when a race 
of competition is to be run These pr«" 
liminary remarks find immediate applies* 
tion in the causes which have led to our 
OSS of character on the sea. The Amen- 
cans, constantly on the alert, have earned 
out and applied every new discovery to the 
advancement of navigation ; while with the 
English, naval construction and seamanship 
is exactly that branch of practice in which 
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dence has not only been disregarded, but 
3 altogether " despised and set aside. The 
American ships show what can be done by 
nodern science unflinchingly put in prac- 
ice ; the English [show what can be done 
n spite of science and in defiance of its 
)rinciples. 

It appeared, from the comparison which 
?as instituted between the construction of 
^erican and Enghsh vessels, that the 
\jnerican ship-builders have gained over 
he English chiefly by the ready abandon- 
nent of old systems of routine, and the 
idoption of the true principles of science 
md the most modern discoveries. They 
lave changed their fashion of steamers and 
ihips to meet new circumstances as they 
ffose. For river steamers they at once 
abandoned all the known seagoing forms, 
uid created an absolutely new form and 
General arrangement both of ship and ma- 
jhinery. We, on the other hand, subject to 
iie prejudices of a class, invariably attempt- 
id to make a river steamer as nearly as pos- 
dble resemble a seagoing ship propelled by 
jails. We were even for a long time so 
nuch ashamed of our paddle-wheels that 
^e adopted all sorts of inconvenient forms 
md inapt artifices to conceal them, as if it 
were a high achievement to make a steam- 
vessel be mistaken for a sailing-vessel. The 
ine sharp bows which the wave principle 
ias brought to our knowledge, have been 
idopted in this country with the greatest 
reluctance; and those who adopt them are 
)ften unwilling to allow that they are wave 
bows, and would fain assert that " they al- 
ways built them so," were it not that the 
ships' lines are able to speak for themselves. 
The Americans, however, adopted the wave 
bow without reluctance, and avowed it with 
pleasure the moment they found it give 
them economy and speed. 

In like manner, the Americans, having 
found the wave bow or hollow bow good 
hr steamers, were quite ready to believe 
that it might be equally good for sailing 
vessels. We, on the other hand, have kept 
on, asserting that, though we could not de- 
ny its efficacy for steamers, it would never 
do for vessels that were meant to carry sail. 
The Americans, on the contrary, immedi- 
ately tried it on their pilot-boats, and, find- 
^g it succeeded there, avowed at once, in 
^eir latest treatise on naval architecture, the 
coniplete success of the principle ; not even 
disclaiming its British origin. To prove 
to ourselves our insensibility to its advan- 
tegep, they built the America, carried out 



the wave [)rinciple to the utmost, and, de- 
spising the prejudices and antiquated regu- 
lations of our clubs, came over and beat us. 
The diagrams and models which were 
exhibited showed the water-line of the 
America to coincide precisely with the theo- 
retical wave line. In one other point the 
Americans had shown their implicit faith 
in science, and their disregard of preju- 
dice. Theory says, and has always said, 
" Sails should sit flat as boards." We have 
said, " They should be cut so as to hang 
in graceful waves. It has always been so ; 
we have always done it." The Americans 
believed in principle, and with flat sails 
went one point nearer to the wind, leav- 
ing prejudice and picturesque sails far to 
leeward. In other points, the Americans 
beat us by the use of science. They use 
all the refinements of science in their rig- 
ging and tackle; they, it is true, have to 
employ better educated and more intelli- 
gent men ; they do so ; and, by employ 
ing a smaller number of hands, beat us in 
efticiency as well as in economy. , 

[Londoa AthflBneum. 



THE JAPANESE EIPEDITION. 

The empire of Japan has long remained 
a sealed book to the various nations of the 
civilised world. The rulers of that rich and 
populous country have for a long period 
continued to act on maxims of exclusive- 
ness so complete as to put even the poli- 
cy of the Court of Pekin to shame. There 
is but one European people — the Dutch — 
with whom they have consented to hold 
the most modified intercourse ; and that in- 
tercourse has been limited to the admis- 
sion of two ships annually from Batavia 
into the port of Nangasaki. The value of 
both cargoes is said to amount to about 
three hundred thousand dollars. We have 
lying before us an account current of the 
Dutch consignments and returns for a par- 
ticular year. We find the imports into Ja- 
pan consist of sugar, tin, cotton thread, 
black pepper, cloves, seed cloves, lead, sapan- 
wood, Patna chintz, cloths, woollens, camlets, 
and a few minor articles of the like descrip- 
tion. The return cargo is in the mam 
made up of copper and camphor. In for- 
mer days Japanese exports included tim- 
ber, wheat, rice, cotton, silk, ambergris, <fec. 
Nor has the rigid policy of exclusion been 
applied pnly to the nations of the western 
world. All eastern peoples, with the single 
exception of the Chinese, have been put 
under the ban of the Japanose^^mpire. {Ten 
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Cliinese junks are annually admitted into 
the port of Nangasaki, as a set-off against 
the two Dutch ships from Batavia. But 
for these trifling exceptions, as far as the 
rest of the world is concerned, the empire 
of Japan might as well have no existence. 
It is a fair question how far any tribe or 
race of human beings possesses the right 
of excluding the rest of mankind from all 
participation in the benefits to be derived 
from an extensive and beautiful region. 
That it abounds with mineral and vegeta- 
ble productions, and is admirably adapted 
for carrying on commercial intercourse with 
advantage to the inhabitants and profit to 
the rest of mankind, may not affect the 
properties of the problem, but at least it 
quickens our desire for a solution. Is this 
right of exclusion founded on reason or on 
force? If on reason, we should be curi- 
ous to see the arguments by which it can 
be maintained. If the right of exclusion 
is simply the right of force, why, let those 
who appeal to such a principle be prepared 
at all times to make it good. They may 
feel well assured that, some time or other, 
their pretensions will be put to the test. In 
any case, they can lay little claim to sym- 
pathy. They have by their own acts put 
themselves out of the pale of the great 
brotherhood of nations. They have re- 
fused all aid to others ; how can they ask 
it for themselves ? * 

The Tartar dynasty had long contrived 
to exclude the world from any but the most 
humiliating intercourse with China. That 
pretension h:is been set at rest forever by 
the operations of the British forces. Now 
it would seem the term of civilised exclusion 
from Japan is at hand, although, happily, 
we are not in this instnnce to be the execu- 
tioners. The expedition is to be under- 
taken by the United States. If carried out 
in a spirit of humanity and sound policy, 
without unnecessary waste of life, and un- 
der the full impression that the agents of 
the government, g^nd not the great mass of 
the population, are in fault, Commodore 
Perry will be backed with the sympathies 
of all European nations. That our friends 
on the other side of the Atlantic are in 
good earnest, sufficiently appears by an an- 
nouncement which will be found in another 
portion of our columns this day. The en- 
terprise is undertaken by the Government 
at Washington, and one of the best officers 
on the navy hst of the United States has 
been appointed to the command. The 
'squadron will consist of the Susquehannah 



steam frigate, which is now cruising in the 
eastern waters, and of the steam . frigates 
Mississippi and Princeton ; a frigate, asloop- 
of-war, and a store ship. It is stated that 
the greatest efforts are being made in the 
New York navy-yard to get the expedition 
ready for instant service ; indeed, by a com- 
parison of dates, it is probable that Com- 
modore Perry may have left New York al- 
ready with his squadron for the seas of Ja- 
pan. The force to be employed is amply 
sufficient for the purpose. The officers in-* 
trusted with the command can have little 
difficulty in dictating their own terms, both 
at Nangasaki and Jeddo, with such a pow- 
er at their disposal. An expedition against 
Japan is a much simpler affair than our own 
operations in China. We are not, indeed, 
sufficiently aware of the internal politics of 
the country to know whether or not the 
Emperor of Japan has as much dread from 
his own subjects, in case of reverses, as h 
celestial cousin at Pokin. The Japanese 
are undoubtedly a more military nation than 
the Chinamen ; but it is not hkely they can 
offer any effective resistance against the 
howitzers and rocket-tubes of the United 
States' squadron. Above all, the operations 
can be mainly conducted without quitting 
the seacoast. The surveys of the Nan- 
gasaki waters have been very carefully made. 
The United States whaling ships are inti- 
mately acquainted with the navigation along 
the eastern shore of Japan, and so through 
the Straits of Sangara, which divide Niphon 
from Jeso. Whatever else of this kind may 
be necessary is easily to be accomplished by 
the armed boats of the expedition. 

Of Japan we ourselves know little or 
nothing. Our ignorance is in some measure 
attributable to our own neglect. The last 
English ship that visited Nang^aki was the 
Samarang, on which occasion, if the testi- 
mony of Mr. Midshipman Marryat is to be 
credited, the Japanese instantly ran up a 
number of chintz and colored cotton forts, 
in the old Chinese style. Well-nigh forty 
years had elapsed since an English ship-of- 
war — the Phaeton — had last appeared in 
that port. Time was when the English 
might have turned their intercourse with 
Japan to good account. In the year 1616, 
the Emperor of Japan had granted to our 
people the privileges of commerce, with per- 
mission to erect a factory. Seven years 
afterwards, in 1623, the East India Company 
abandoned the settlement because their 
commerce with Japan had not at the outset 
yielded them such profitable returns as they 
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had expected. In 16'72 the company 
attempted to renew their intercourse with 
Japan, but the attempt proved ineffectual. 
Our king had married a Portuguese princess, 
and the Portuguese at that period were 
regarded by the court of Japan with much 
the same feeling as the French by the Span- 
iards during the Peninsular war. Until the 
conclusion of the eighteenth century the 
question was left at rest, when a select com- 
mittee of the East India Company was 
appointed to inquire into the policy of re- 
opening the trade. Will it be believed that 
half a dozen Englishmen of business were 
found who reported against the policy of 
making such an attempt, mainly because the 
consignments of Japanese copper might 
interfere with the products of our own mines 
— as though copper were the only article 
which could be obtained from Japan ? In 
some degree, therefore, we have to thank our 
own indifference and inaction, if the shores 
of Japan have been so long closed against 
us ; but, if we mistake not, the officers of the 
Dutch factory at NangasaM have been still 
more to blame. It has been the triaditional 
policy of that nation in the eastern waters to 
maintmn monopolies at all hazards, and by 
all means. At the end of the seventeenth 
century, when Christianity was extirpated 
from the islands and Europeans banished 
from their limits, an exception was made in 
fevor of the Dutch. Their trade was at one 
time of enormous value, but has dwindled 
down to its present comparatively insignifi- 
cant amount through their ov^n mismanage- 
inent and indiscretion. There was a period 
m the history of their commercial intercourse 
with the Japanese when they drained the 
islands of the precious metals to an incredible 
amount. This excited the apprehensions of 
the court, much in the same way as the 
exchange of silver, and nothing but silver, 
for opium lately brought matters to a crisis 
in China. The value of the currency was 
constantly tampered with in all transactions 
between the Dutch, and Japanese ; and, to 
such an extent, writes Mr. Imhoff, "that 
our commerce was carried on. as by people 
groping in the dark, neither knowing the 
actual price of purchase or sale. Since 1710, 
all articles of trade not disposed of at a pro- 
fit of sixty-three per cent, rendered a loss." 
The same writer tells us that his countrymen 
have over and over again declined to receive 
iiiany valuable articles of commerce which 
were from time to time tendered by the 
Japanese. The conduct of the company's 
servants at Japan, besides, appears, as is usual 



in such cases, to have been infamous. The 
Dutch, in place of a dignified but firm resis- 
tance to all the encroachments and insults of 
the Japanese, gave way in every instance. 
" Stivers if you please, and blows if you will," 
appears to have been their motto ; and cer- 
tainly they are not very favorable instances 
of the success of such a policy in the inter- 
course between European and Asiatic na- 
tions. 

Enough has been said to show that public 
opinion in England will run in favor of the 
expedition which is about^to sail from New 
York. It should not, however, be forgotten 
that both humanity and policy recommend 
moderation in the midst of success. Wiser 
maxims than of old are now beginning to 
prevail among civilised nations ; mere terri- 
torial acquisitions are known to yield but 
slender gains. If only we can establish a 
free commercial intercourse with Asiatic 
nations, conquests must be regarded as mere 
burdens. We can have little doubt that the 
United States' expedition against Japan will 
prove the cotmterpart of our own late opera- 
tions in China. May Commodore Perry and 
his forces meet with the hke success, and use 
it to as good a purpose ! — London Times. 



ESCAPE OF THE DOOMED. 

Previously to the year 1789, but at what 
precise date I cannot say, the city of Paris 
possessed as guardian of its safety, and 
chief minister of police, a msm of rare talent 
and integrity. At the same period, the 
parish of St. Germais, in the quarter of the 
Kue St Antoine, had for its cur6 a kind, 
venerable old man, whose whole life was 
spent in doing good te both the souls and 
bodies of his fellow-creatures, and whose 
holy consistency and dignified courage 
caused him te be loved by the good, and 
respected by even the most abandoned 
characters. One cold dark winter's night, 
the bell at the old curb's door was rung 
loudly, and he, although in bed, immedia- 
tely arose and opened the door, anticipating 
a summons to some sick or dying bed. 

A pei"8onage richly dressed, with his fea- 
tures partly concealed by a large, false beard, 
stood outside. Addressing the cur6 in a 
courteous and graceful manner, he apologiz- 
ed for his unseasonable visit, which, as he 
said, the high reputation of monsieur had 
induced him to make. 

" A great and terrible, but necessary and 
inevitable deed," he continued, " is to be 
done. Time presses ; a soul about to pasa 
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into eternity implores your ministry. If 
you come you must allow your eyes to be 
bandaged, ask no questions, and consent to 
act simply as spiritual consoler of a dying 
woman. If you refuse to accompany me, 
no other priest can be admitted, and her 
spirit must pass alone." 

After a moment of secret prayer, the 
cur6 answered, ** I will go with you," With- 
out asking any further explanation, he al 
lowed his eyes to be bandaged, and leaned 
on the arm of his suspicious visitor. They 
both got into a coach, jirhose windows were 
immediately covered by wooden shutters, 
and then they drove off rapidly. They 
seemed to go a long way, and make many 
doublings said turnings ere the coach drove 
under a wide archway and stopped. 

During this time, not a single word had 
been exchanged between the travellers, and 
ere they got out, the stranger assured himself 
that the bandage over his companion's eyes 
had not been displaced, and then taking the 
old man respectfully by the hand he assisted 
him to alight and to ascend the wide steps 
of a staircase as far as the second story. A 
great door opened, as if of itself, and several 
thickly carpeted rooms were travereed in 
silence. At length, another door was open- 
ed by the guide, and the cur6 felt his 
bandage removed. 

They were in a solemn-looking bed-cham- 
ber : near a bed, half- veiled by thick damask 
curtains, was a small table, supporting two 
wax lights, which feebly illuminated the 
cold death-like apartment. The stranger (he 

was the Duke de ), then bowing to the 

cur6, led him toward the bed, drew back 
the curtains, and said in a solemn tone : 

" Minister of God., before you is a woman 
who has betrayed the blood of her ancestors, 
and whose doom is irrevocably fixed. She 
knows on what conditions an interview with 
you has been granted her ; she knows too 
that all supplication would be useless. You 
know your duty, M. le Cur6 ; I leave you 
to fulfil it, and will return to seek you in 
half an hour." 

So saying he departed, and the agitated 
priest saw lying on the bed a young and 
beautiful girl, bathed in tears, battling with 
despair, and calling in her bitter agony for 
the comforts of religion. No investigation 
possible ! for the unhappy creature declared 
herself bound by a terrible oath to conceal 
her name ; besides, she knew not in what 
place she was. 

'* I am," she said, " the victim of a secret 
family tribunal, whose sentence is irrevoca- 



ble! More, I cannot tell. I forgive mine 
enemies, as I trust that God will forgive 
me. Pray for me ! " 

The minister of rehgion invoked the sub- 
lime promises of the gospel to soothe her 
troubled soul, and he succeeded. Her coun- 
tenance, after a time, became composed, she 
clasped her hands in fervent prayer, and then 
extended them towards her consoler. 

As she did so, the cure perceived that 
the sleeve of her robe was stained with 
blood. 

" My child," said he, with a trembling 
voice, " what is this ? " 

" Father, it is the vein which they have 
already opened, and the bandage, no doubt, 
was carelessly put on." 

At these words, a sudden thought struck 
the priest. He unrolled the dressing, al- 
lowed the blood to flow, steeped his hand- 
kerchief in it, then replaced the bandage, 
concealed the stained handkerchief within 
his vest, and whispered : 

" Farewell, my daughter, take courage, 
and have confidence in God ! " 

The half-hour had expired, and the step 
of his terrible conductor was heard ap- 
proaching. 

" I am ready," said the cure, and having 
allowed his eyes to be covered, he took the 
arm of the Duke de , and left the aw- 
ful room, praying meanwhile with secret 
fervour. 

Arrived at the foot of the staircase, the 
old man succeeded, without his guide's 
knowledge, in slightly displacing the thick 
bandage so as to admit a partial ray of 
lamp light. Finding himself in the car- 
riage gateway, he managed to stumble and 
fall, with both hands forward, toward a 
dark corner. The duke hastened to raise 
him, both resumed their places in the car- 
riage, and, after repassing through the 
same tortuous route, the cur6 was set down 
in safety at his own door. 

Without one moment's delay, he called 
his servant. 

" Pierre," said he, " arm yourself with a 
stick, and give me- your support ; I must 
instantly go to the minister of police." 

Soon afterward the official gate was open- 
ed to admit the well-known venerable 
pastor. 

** Monseigneur," he said, addressing the 
minister, "a terrible deed will speedily be 
accomplished, if you are not in time to pre- 
vent it Let your agents visit, before day- 
break, every carriage gateway in Paris ; in 
the inner angle of one of th^m will be found 
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a blood-stained handkerchief. The blood 
is that of a young female, whose murder, 
already begun, has been miraculously sus- 
pended. Her family have condemned their 
victim to have her veins opened one by one, 
and thus to perish slowly in expiation of a 
feult already more than punished by her 
mortal agony. Courage, my friend, you 
have already some hours. May God assist 
you — I can only pray." 

The same morning, at eight o'clock, the 
minister of police entered the curb's room. 

" My friend," said he, " I confess my infe- 
riority — ^you are able to instruct me in expe- 
dients." 

" Saved ? '* cried the old man, bursting 
into tears. 

" Saved," said the minister, " and rescued 
from the power of her cruel relations. But 
the next time, dear abb6, that you want my 
assistance in a benevolent enterprise, I wish 
you would give me a little more time to ac- 
complish it." 

Within the next twenty-four hours, by 
an express order from the King, the Duke 

de • and his accomplices were secretly 

removed from Paris, and conveyed out of 
the kingdom. 

The young woman received all the care 
which her precarious state required; and 
when sufficiently recovered, retired to a 
quiet country village, where the royal pro- 
tection assured her safety. It is scarcely 
needful to say, that, next to her Maker, the 
cure of St Germais was the object of 
her deepest gratitude and filial love. Dur- 
ing fifteen years, the holy man received 
from time to time the expression of her 
grateful aflfection ; and at length, when him- 
self, from extreme old age, on the brink of 
the grave, he received the inteUigence that 
she had departed in peace. 

Never, until then, had a word of this mys- 
terious adventure passed the good cure's 
lips. On his deathbed, however, he confid- 
ed the recital to a bishop, one of his parti- 
cular friends ; and from a relation of the 
latter, I myself heard it. 
This is the exact trutL 



CHIPS. • 

PKIVILEGES OF THE FRENCH NOBILITY. 

A RECENT decree of the President of the 
French Republic has restored their titles to 
the nobility of France ; but, judging from the 
lion's share of power which the Restorerjyis 
taken for himself, it does not seem likelyli^t 
the privileges enjoyed by that once highly 
wvoured class are likely to be superadded, 



by way of making the titles of any real 
value. So much the better; for it must be 
confessed that those privileges were, accord- 
ing to all reasonable notions of liberty, tyran- 
nically excessive both in number and degree. 
Happening to fall in with an unpublished 
document (copied about five years since from 
the ** Archives du Royaume*^) bearing upon 
the subject of "privileged nobility," we 
thought we might as well add this mite of 
information to the general stock. 

It was not simply in the affairs of this 
world that privilege was claimed by and con- 
ceded to those of royal or noble lineage: 
their "great greatness" — as Jonathan Wild 
would have called it — could only be satisfied 
by spiritual as well ashy temporal advantages. 
An amusing instance of the liberal view 
which the higher classes in France were in 
the habit of taking of the excesses of their 
royal masters, is given in the following^ 
anecdote related in the Memoires de Dangeau*. 
On the 27th of September, 1693, Prmce 
Philip, one of the " hopes " of France, sud-. 
denly departed this life, after having diver*- 
sified his career by every vice that could 
deform it. A knot of courtiers were moralising 
on the event in one of the ante-chambers 
of Versailles, and expressing their doubts of 
His Royal Highnesses fitness for the celestial 
spheres, when they were interrupted by 
Madame la Marechale de la Mailleraye, who, 
with an air of profound conviction, observed, 
with no wilful intention to utter blasphemy— 
"I assure you God thinks twice before he 
condemns persons of the Prince's quality." 

These royal personages were also prepared 
for Heaven after a fashion of their own. In 
taking the Sacrament the Princes and the 
Princesses of the blood did not communicate 
with the common wafer such as the people^ 
swallowed, but had a kind manufactured for 
themselves; and the Memoirs above cited 
tell us that the Dauphine was once " put to 
much inconvenience by having to wait, the 
priest who officiated having forgotten to 
prepare an exclusive wafer (^hoslie choisie^) 
for her use. 

It seemed, indeed, as if these " exclusivea" 
fancied they condescended in allowing thenip 
selves to be redeemed at all; and the Cha^ 
noine-Comtes of the Chapter of Saint John 
of Lyons were so impressed with their own 
dignity, that they actually refused to kneel 
during the celebration of mass and elevation 
of the host ; and what was more extta^ 
ordinary, were confirmed in this " privilege *' 
(which Louis the Fourteenth abrogated) by 
an ecclesiastical decree. The Canonesses o' 
Verdun also enjoyed the same immunity fro 
genuflexion, and wore their heads cove 
at the religious processions. 

The Abbe de Pompadour, who, aM 
a clergyman, was of the secular orde 
of opinion that it would be as ser 
to his soul, as probably it was, if he t 
prayers b/ deputy; he accordingly S 
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valet extra wages to read his breviary for 
him in the aote-chamber, while he, irtost likely, 
was playing at cards in the salon. This pious 
Abbe died in 1710. 

We could multiply anecdotes like the above, 
but our document awaits us. It is intituled, 
" Petition of the Dukes and Duchesses " 
(M.Mgrs. les Dues et M.Mmes. les Duchesses) 
" to His Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans, 
Regent," and commences in the following 
(humble) strain: — 

" MoNSEiGNErR, — So little respect is paid 
to us in public (^ dans le monde), thai it is 
necessary wo should have an express law 
-enacted to replace us in our rights and pri- 
vileges, with regard to the people, the inferior 
nobility, and the clergy. Who can be ignorant 
that tne clergy are only allowed to be any- 
thing in the State, but because a certain 

* numoer of Peers have not disdained the titles 
' of Bishop and Archbishop ? It is necessary 

that a bishop at the least, should be the 
person to aaminister the sacrament to us. 
We alone have the right to carry cushions 
(to kneel upon * carreaux ') to church. It is 
our privilege to receive the sacred bread 
before any one else, no matter who ! If we 
go to a conventual church, we must be 
waited for at least half-an-hour, whenever we 
should happen to be detained. In the streets, 
all the other classes of nobility must give the 
riffht-hand side (* le haiU du pavi *) to a peer, 
whether that peer be in a carriage or on 
horseback; and as to the coaches of people 
of the commonalty (^ gens de la roture*), they 
must be obliged to draw up as we pass, 
however inconvenient it may happen to be. 

*' A peer and peeress occupy, as a matter 
of course, the oack seat of the carriage; 
indeed, it is necessary that the law should 

• restrain them from giving up their places, 
4i moved to it by politeness or natural 

modesty. At table their healths ought to be 
dnmk before those of the master and mistress 
of the house. At the theatre, they are to 
occupy the best boxes, and if these are filled 
on their arrival, those who are sitting there 
must immediately withdraw ; any other ar- 
rangement, Monseigneur, would neither be 
just nor endurable. A peer? has no occasion 
for fighting a duel with a private nobleman 
I even if it should happen that he has been 
' well beaten by him (' quand mime il en aurait 
regu des coups de bAton '). 

" No one can pretend to hold any place 
until it has been refused bv the peers, the 
peers being so completely above the people, 
that they really are not called upon to recog- 
nise their existence (* lesquels pairs sont telle- 
ment au^dessusdu peuple^ qu^d peine ils doivent 
le connoitre.*) No workman or mechanic 
shall *be allowed to compel them by process 
of law ( les contraindre juridiquement) to pay 
their debts. This sort of persons ought only 
to give them a polite intimation of the fact 
of their indebtedness (les avertir honneie- 
ment)y and the peers will satisfy them, if they 



think proper to do so {sHls lejusent d propos), 
" Finally, Monseigneur, on the same prin- 
ciple that a nobleman has not the right to draw 
his sword upon a duke; so the servants of 
noblemen cannot force those of dukes to 
make use of their fists in self-defence ; and 
the latter should rather allow themselves to 
be thoroughly milled (se ktisserent plutoi rouer 
de coups) than compromise the honour which 
they enjoy, of being in the service of their 
masters." 

One would think that this "document" 
was the production of a fargeur who wished 
to raise a laugh against the pretensions of 
the "Dues et Pairs; " but no such thing; it 
is a veritable State paper, taken from box K, 
of the Archives of France, in Paris and so 
extracted, as we have already said, in the 
last year of the reign of Louis Philippe. 



A TALE OF MID-AIIL 

In a cottage in the valley of Sallanches, 
near the foot of Mont Blanc, lived old Bernard 
and his three sons. One morning he lay in 
bed sick, and, burning with fever, watched 
anxiously for the return of his son, Jehan, 
who had gone to fetch a physician. At 
length a horse's tread was heard, and soon 
afterwards the doctor entered. He examined 
the patient closely, felt his pulse, looked at his 
tongue, and then said, patting the old man's 
cheek, "It will be nothing, my friend- 
nothing!" but he made a sign to the three 
lads, who, open-mouthed and anxious, stood 
grouped around the bed. All four withdrew 
to a distant comer, the doctor shook his head, 
thrust out his lower lip, and said, " Tis a 
serious attack — ^very serious-^of fever. He 
is now in the height of the fit, and as soon as 
it abates, he must have sulphate of quinine." 
"What is that, doctor?" 
" Quinine, my friend, is a very expensive 
medicine, but which you may procure at 
Sallanches. Between the two fits your father 
must take at least three francs' worth. I will 
write the prescription. You can read, Guil- 
laume ? " 
"Yes, doctor." 

" And you will see that he takes it 1 " 
"Certainly." 

When the physician was gone, Guillaume, 
Pierre, and Jehan looked at each other in 
silent perplexity. Their whole stock of money 
consisted of a fr.iuc and a half, and yet the 
medicine must be procured immediately. 

" Listen," said Pierre, "1 know a method 
of getting from the mountain before night 
three or four five-francs pieces." 
" From the mountain ? " 
"I have discovered an eagle's nest in a 
cleft of a frightful precipice. There is a 
gentleman at Sallanches, who would gladly 
purchase the eaglets ; and nothing made me 
hesitate but the terrible risk of taking them ; 
but that's nothing when o^r fatherls life is 
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concerned. We may have them now in two 
hours." 

" I will rob the nest " said Guillaume. 

" No, no, let me," said Jehan, " I am the 
youngest and lightest." 

"I have the best right to venture," said 
Pierre, " as it was I who discovered it." 

" Come," said Pierre, " let us decide by 
drawing lots. Write three numbers, Guil- 
laume, put them into my hat, and whoever 
draws number one will try the venture." 

Guillaume blackened the end of a wooden 
splinter in the fire ; tore an old card into three 
pieces ; wrote on them one, two, three, and 
threw them into the hat. 

How the three hearts beat ! Old Bernard 
lay shivering in the cold fit, and each of his 
sons longed to risk his own life, to save that 
of his father. 

The lot fell on Pierre, who had discovered 
the nest ; he embraced the sick man. 
"We shall not be long absent, father," he 
said, " and it is needful for us to go together." 

" What are you going to do ? " 

" We will tell you as soon as we come back." 

Guillaume took down from the wall an old 
sabre, which had belonged to Bernard when 
he served as a soldier ; Jehan sought a thick 
cord which the mountaineers use when cutting 
dovm trees; and Pierre went towards an old 
wooden cross, reared near the cottage, and knelt 
before it for some minutes in fervent prayer. 

They set out together, and soon reached the 
brink of the precipice. The danger consisted 
not only in the possibility of falling several 
hundred feet, but still more in the probable 
aggression of the birds of prey, inhabiting the 
ymld abyss. 

Pierre, who was to brave these perils, was 
a fine athletic young man of twenty-two. 
Having measured with his eye the distance he 
would have to descend, his brothers fastened 
the chord around his waist, and began to let 
him down. Holding the sabre in his hand, he 
safely reached the nook that contained the 
nest. In it were four eaglets of a light yellow- 
ish-brown colour, and lus heart beat with joy 
at the sight of them. He grasped the nest 
firmly in his left hand, and shouted joyfully 
to his brothers, " I have them ! Draw me 
up!" 

Already the first upward pull was given to 
the chora, when Pierre felt himself attacked 
by two enormous eagles, whose furious cries 
proved them to be the parents of the nestlings. 

" Courage, brother ! defend thyself! don't 
fear!" 

Pierre pressed the nest to his bosom, and 
with his right hand made the sabre play 
around his head. 

Then began a terrible combat. The eagles 
shrieked, the little ones cried shrilly, the 
mountaineer shouted and brandished his 
sword. He slashed the birds vdth its blade, 
which flashed like lightning, and only rendered 
them still more enraged. He struck the rock, 
and sent forth a shower of sparks. 



Suddenly he felt a jerk given to the cord 
that sustained him. Looking up he perceived ' 
that, in his evolutions, he had cut it with 
his sabre, and that half the strands were 
severed ! 

Pierre's eyes dilated widely, remained for 
a! moment immoveable, and then closed with 
terror. A cold shudder passed through his 
veins, and he thought of letting go both the 
nest and sabre. 

At that moment one of the eagles pounced 
on his head, and tried to tear his face. The 
Savoyard made a last effort, and defended 
himself bravely. He thought of his old 
father, and took courage. 

Upwards, still upwards, mounted the cord: 
friendly voices eagerly uttered words of en- 
couragement and triumph; but Pierre could 
not reply to them. When he reached tHe 
brink of the precipice, still clasping fast the 
nest, his hair, which an hour before had been 
as black as a raven's wing, was become so 
completely white, that Guillaume and Jehan 
could scarcely recognise him. 

What did that signify ? the eaglets were of 
the rarest and most valuable species. That 
same afternoon they were carried to the 
pillage and sold. Old Bernard had the medi- 
cine, and every needful comfort beside, and the 
doctor in a few days pronounced him con- 
valescent 



FIRST FRUITS. 

Of primary causes or primary colours, we 
are neither philosophers nor opticians enough 
to be enabled profitably to discourse. Yet 
there are primaries — first thinffs — ^in all our 
lives very curious and wonderful, replete with 
matter for speculation, interesting because 
tl^ey come home to and can be understood by 
us all. 

That it is " le premier pas qui coilie^^ — that 
the first step is the great point — is as much 
a household word to us, and is as familiar to 
our mouths as that the descent of Avemus 
is unaccompanied by difficulty, or that one 
member of the feathered creation held in the 
hand is worth two of the same species in the 
bush. And, if we might be permitted to add 
to the first quoted morsel of proverbial philo- 
sophy a humble little rider of our own, we 
would say that we fvever forget the first step> 
the first ascent, the first stumble, the first falL 
Time skins over the wound of later years,, 
and, looking at the cicatrice (if, indeed, a scar 
should remain), we even wonder who inflicted 
the wound, where, or how, or when it was in- 
flicted, and when and where healed. But the 
first-born of our wounds are yet green ; and 
we can see the glittering of the glaive, and 
feel the touch of the steel, now that our hair 
is grizzled, and our friends and enemies are 
dead, and we have other allies and foes who 
were babies in the old time when we got that 
hurt 
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Many men have as many minds; but we 
are all alike in this respect. The camera 
may be of costly rosewood or plain deal, the 
lens of rare pebble or simple bottle-glass ; 
but the first impressions come equally through 
the focus, and are daguerreotyped with equal 
force on the silver tablets of memory. The 
duke and the dustman, the countess and the 
costermonger, the schoolboy and the white- 
headed old patriarch — for all the dreary seas 
that flow between the to-day they live in 
and the yesterday wherein they began life 
— still, like the cliffs of the Ancient Mariner, 
bear the "marks of that which once hath 
been." ^ 

Many of the primaries are locked up in 
secret cabinets of the mind, of which we have 
mislaid (and think we have lost) the keys ; 
but we have not; and, from time to time, 
hiding them in bunches in old coat-pockets, 
or on disregarded split^rings, we open them. 
From the old desk of the mind, we take the first 
love-letter, of which the ink is so yellow now, 
and was so brilliant once, but whose characters 
are as distinct as ever. From the old ward- 
robe of the mind, we draw the first tail-coat — 
threadbare, musty, and worm-eaten, now ; but 
the first tail-coat for all thai For all that 
we may have been twice bankrupt and once 
insolvent ; for all that Jack may have been 
transported, or Ned consigned to his coffin 
years ago, or Tom barbecued in Typee 
or Omoo regions; for all that we may be 
riding in gold coaches, and denying that 
we ever trotted in the mud; for all that 
we may have changed our names, or tacked 
titles to them, or given the hand that 
was once horny and labour-stained, a neat 
coat of blood-red crimson, and nailed it on a 
shield like a bat on a barn-door ; for all that 
we eat turtle instead of tripe, and drink 
Moselle in lieu of " max ; " — the primaries 
shall never be forgotten — the moment when 
our foot pressed the first step shall Tiever 
vanish. Cast the stone as far into the river 
of Lethe as you will, the sluggish tide shall 
wash it back again, and after playing dully 
with it on the sand, ever land it high and 
dry upon the beach. 

Male primaries and female primaries there 
be, and we are of the ruder sex ; but there are 
manyi common to both sexes. 

Not this one, though; the first — well, 
there is no harm in it ! — the first pair of 
trousers. Who does not remember, who can 
ever forget, those much-desiderated, much- 
prized, much-feared, much-admired articles 
of dress ? How stiff, angular, hard, wooden, 
they seemed to our youthful limbs! How 
reaaily, but for the proper pride and manliness 
we felt in them — ^the utter majority and inde- 
pendence of seven vears of age — ^we would 
nave cast them off fifty times, the very first day 
we wore them, and, resuming the kilt, have once 
more roamed our little world, a younff High- 
lander. How(all is vanity !) we mountea on sur- 
leptitiouB chairs, viewed ourselves in mirrors. 



and were discovered in the act by cousins, and 
blushed dreadfully, and were brought thereby 
to great shame and grief. What inexpressible 
delight in that first plunge of the hand (and 
half the arm) into the trousers-pockets, — ^in 
the first fingering of the silver sixpence 
deposited five fathom deep for luck ! What 
bitter pain and humiliation we felt, when first 
strutting forth abroad in them, rude, con- 
tumelious boys mocked us, likened us to a 
pair of tongs, aimed at our legs with peg-tops. 
What agonies we suffered from that wicked 
youth (he must have been hanged, or trans- 
ported for life in after years), who with a 
nail — a rusty nail — tore the left leg of those 
trousers into a hideous rent, and then ran 
away laughing; what tortures during our 
return home, at the thought of what our 
parents and guardians Iwould say ! Those 
premier pantaloons were snuff-coloured, but- 
toning over the jacket, and forming, with an 
" skeleton suit." They shone very much, and 
had a queer smell of the snuff-coloured dye. 
They gave the wearer something of a trussed 
appearance, like a young fowl ready for the 
spit. It was a dreadful fashion, as offering 
irresistible temptations . to the schoolmaster 
to use his cane. You were got up ready for 
him, and abstinence was more than he could 
bear. We confess to a horrid relish in this 
wise ourself at the present time. When we 
see (rare spectacle now-a-days) a small boy 
in a skeleton suit, and his hands in his 
pockets, our fingers itch to be at him ! 

The first picture-book ! We date from the 
time of the Prince Regent, and remember 
picture-books about dandies — satires upon 
that eminent presonage himself possibly— 
but we never knew it. In those times there 
was a certain bright, smooth cover for picture- 
books, like a glorified surgical plaster. It 
has gone out this long, long time. The picture- 
book that seems to have been our first, was 
about one Mr. Pillblister (in the medical pro- 
fession, we presume, from the name), who 
gave a party. As the legend is impressed on 
our remembrance, it opened thus : 

Mr. Pillblister and Betsy his sister, 
Deterinined on giving a treat ; 



Gay dandies they cal 
To a sopper and ball 
At thdr house in Great Camomile Street. 

The pictures represented male dandies in 
every stage of preparation for this festival; 
holding on to bed-posts to have their stays 
laced; embellishing themselves with artificial 
personal graces of many kinds ; and enduring 
various humiliations in remote garrets. One 
gentleman found a hole in his stocking at the 
last moment. 

A hole in my stocking, 

O how very shocking ! 

Says poor Mr. (Some one) enraged. 

It's always my fate 

To be so very late. 

When at Mr. Filibuster's engaged ! 

If we recollect right, they all got there at 
last, and passed a delightful evening. When 
we first came to London (not the lc»st of our 
primaries), we rejected the Tower, West- 
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extensive shirt^frill, what was then called a 
minster Abbey, Saint Paul's and the Monu- 
ment, and entreated to be immediately taken 
to Great Camomile Street. 

About the same period we tasted our first 
oyster. A remarkable sensation! We feel 
it slipping down our throat now, like a sort 
of maritime castor-oil, and are again be- 
wildered by an unsatisfactory doubt whether 
it really was the oyster which made that 
mysterious disappearance, or whether we are 
going to begin to taste it presently. 

The first play! The promise; the hope 
deferred ; the saving-clause of '* no fine 
weather, no play ; " the more than Murphian, 
or H. P. of bermondsey Square, scrutiny of 
the weather during the day ! Willingly did 
we submit, at five o'clock that evening, to the 
otherwise, and at any other time, detestable 
ordeal of washing, and combing, and being 
made straight We did not complain when 
the soap got into our eyes ; we bore the 
scraping of the comb, and the rasping of the 
brush without a murmur: we were going 
to the play, and we were happy. Dressed, of 
course, an hour too soon ; drinking tea as a 
mere form and ceremony — for the tea might 
have been hay and hot water (not impossi- 
ble), and the bread and butter might have 
been sawdust, for anything we could taste 
of it; sitting with petful impatience in* the 
parlour, trying on the first pair of white 
kid gloves, making sure that the theatre 
would be burnt down, or that papa would 
never come home from the office, or mamma 
prevented by some special interference of 
malignant demons, from having her dress 
fastened ; or that (to a positive certainty) a 
tremendous storm of hail, rain, sleet, and 
thunder would burst out as we stepped 
into the cab, and send us, theatreless, to bed. 
We went to the play, and were happy. The 
sweet, dingy, shabby little country theatre, 
we declared, and believed, to be much larger 
than either Drury Lane or Covent Garden, 
of which little Master Cheese wright — whose 
father was a tailor, and always had orders 
— ^was wont to brag! Dear, narrow, un- 
comfortable, faded-cushioned, flea-haunted, 
single tier of boxes ! The green curtain, with 
a hole in it, through which a bright eye 
peeped; the magnificent officers, in red and 
gold coats (it was a garrison town), in the 
stage-box, who volunteered, during the acts, 
the popular catch of — 

" Ah ! how, Sophia, can yon leave 
Your lover, and of hope bereave ? ** 

— ^for our special amusement and delectation, 
as we thought then, but, as we are inclined 
to fear now, under the influence of wine ! 
The pit, with so few people in it; with 
the lady, who sold apples and oranges, 
sitting in a remote comer, like Pomona 
in the sulks. And the play when it did begin 
---stupid, badly acted, badly got up as it very 
likely was. Our intense, fear-stricken ad.- 
miration of the heroine, when she let her 



back hair down, and went mad, in blue. The 
buff-boots of Digby the manager. The funny 
man (there never was such a funny man); in 
a red scratch wig, who, when imprisoned in 
the deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat, 
sang a comic song about a leg of mutton. 
The sorry quadrille band in the orchestra, to 
our ears as scientifically melodious as though 
Costa had been conductor ; Sivori, first fiddle; 
Richardson, flute; or Bottesini, double bass. 
The refreshment administered to us by kind 
hands during the intervals of performance, 
never to be forgotten^ — oranges, immemorial 
sponge-cakes. The admonitions to** sit up," 
the warnings not to ** talk loud," in defiance 
of which (seeing condonatory smiles on the 
faces of those we loved) we screamed outright 
with laughter, when the funny man, in the 
after-piece, essaying to scale a first floor 
front by means of a rope ladder, fell, ladder 
and all, to the ground. The final fall of the 
green curtain, followed by an aromatic per- 
fume of orange-peel and lamp-oil, and the 
mysterious appearance of ghostly brown 
Holland draperies from the private boxes. 
Shawling, cloaking, home, and more primaries 
— for then it was when we for the first time 
**8at up late," and for the first time ever tasted 
sandwiches after midnight, or imbibed a sip, 
a very small sip, of hot something and 
water. 

Who can lay his hand upon his waistcoat 
pocket, and say he has forgotten his first watch ? 
Ours was a dumpy silver one, maker's name 
Snoole, of Chichester, number seventeen thou- 
sand three hundred and ten. Happy Snoole, 
to have made so many watches ; yet we were 
happy — oh, how happy ! to possess even one 
of them. We looked at that watch continually ; 
we set it at every clock, and consulted it 
every five minutes; we opened and shut it, 
we wound it up, we regulated it, we made it 
do the most amazing things, and suddraly 
run a little chain off a wheel in a tearing 
manner — after which it stopped. How 
obliging we were to everybody who vnahed 
to know what o'clock it was ! Did we ever 
go to bed without that watch snug under 
the pillow 1 Did not a lock of our sweet- 
heart's hair have a sweet lurking place 
between the inner and outer cases 1 Where 
is that dumpy silver watch — where the more 
ambitious pinchbeck (there are no pinch- 
beck watches now) that followed? Where 
is the gold Geneva, the silver lever? How 
many watches have we bought, sold, swopped 
and bartered since then ; and which of them do 
we remember half so well as the dumpy silver, 
maker's name Snoole, Chichester, seventeen 
thousand three hundred and ten ! 

And the first lock of a sweetheart's hair 
brings^ me to the primary of primaries, — ^First 
love. We don't believe, we can't believe, the 
man who tells us he has never been in love, 
and can't remember with delicious, and yet 
melancholy distinctness, all about it. We 
don't care whether it was the little girl with 
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plaited tails, in frilled trousers, and a pina- 
fore; (though we never truly loved another) 
or your schoolmaster's daughter, or the lady 
who attended to the linen department, whom 
we thought a Houri, but who was, probably, 
some forty years of age. You uiay have 
loved Fanny, Maria, Louisa, Sarah, Martha, 
Harriet, or Charlotte, or fancied that you 
loved them since then ; but in your heart of 
hearts you still keep the portrait of your 
first love, bright. 

By first love, we mean what is commonly 
known as "calf love." Our reminiscences of 
real first love are indissolubly connected with 
a disrelish for our victuals, and a wild desire 
to dress, regardless of expense; of dismal 
wailings in secret; of a demoniacal hatred of 
all fathers, cousins, and brothers; of hot 
summer days passed in green fields, staring 
at the. birds on the boughs, and wishing — oh 
how devoutly vdshing ! — ^that we were twenty- 
one years of age. 
^ The first baby ! The doctor, the imperious 
nurse, the nervous walking up and down the 
parlor, the creaking stairs, the nurse again 
imperious still, but now triumphant. The 
little stranger sparring like an infant Tom 
Cribb in long clothes. That baby's acts and 
deeds for months ! His extraordinary shrewd- 
ness, his unexampled beauty, his superhuman 
capacity for "taking notice," his admirable 
Crichtonian qualities. He was a baby ! An- 
other and another little stranger have dropped 
in since then. Each was a baby, but not the 
baby! 

We hope and trust you may never have had 
this primary we are about to speak of? But 
there are some persons of the male sex who 
may remember with sufficient minuteness the 
first time they ever got — elevated. If you 
do, the impression will never be eradicated 
from your mind. Competent persons have 
declared you, on several subsequent occasions, 
to have oeen incapable of seeing a hole in a 
ladder. The earth seemed to spin round in an 
inconsistent manner; the pavement was soft 
—very soft — and felt, you said, as though 
you were walking on clouds ; until suddenly, 
without the slightest provocation, it came 
up and smote you on the forehead. Of 
course, you didn't fall down — that would have 
been ridiculous. Slanderers declared that 
you attempted to climb up the gutter, under 
the impression that it was a lamp-post; and, 
being dissuaded therefrom, vehemently endea- 
voured to play the harp upon the area-railings. 
How distinctly you remember to this day 
how completely you forgot everything ; how 
you dreamt you were a water-jug with no 
water in it — Tantalus, Prometheus, Ixion, all 
rolled into one; how you awoke the next 
morning without the slightest idea of how 
you got into bed ; how sick, sorry, and re- 
pentant you were ! 

Being in genteel society, we would not, of 
course, hint that any one of our readers can 
remember so very low and humiliating a thing 



as the first visit to "my Uncle" — ^the first 
pawnbroker. We have been assured though, 
by those whose necesssities have sometimes 
compelled them to resort, for assistance, to 
their avuncular relation, that the first visit— 
the primary pawning — can never be forgotten. 
The timorous, irresolute glance at the three 
golden balls; the transparent hypocrisy of 
looking at the silver forks, watches jewelled 
in an indefinite number of holes, china vases, 
and Doyley and Mant's Family Bible (" to 
be sold, a bargain"), in^^ the window; the 
furtive, skulking slide round the comer, to 
the door in the court where the golden balls 
are emblazoned again, with announcements of 
"Office," and "Money Lent:" the mental 
perplexity as to which of the little cell doors 
looks the most benevolent; and the timorous 
horror of finding the selected one occupied 
by an embarrassed shoemaker raising money, 
by debentures, on soleless Wellingtons and 
Bluchers. All these, we have been told, are 
memorable things. 

Another primary — ^the first death. The tan 
before the door ; its odour in the house; the 
first burst of grief when all was over ; the 
strange instinctive way in which those who 
seemed to know nothing of Death went about 
its grim requirements. The one appalling, 
never-to-be-forgotten undertaker's knock at 
nine in the evening. The steps on the stairs; 
the horrible agility and ghostly quietness. 
Then, the gentle melancholy that succeeded to 
the first bitterness of sorrow. 

But, here have we been running over all 
these primaries, and forgetting the first time 
we were ever treated as a man ! O memor- 
able occasion ! It was after dinner some- 
where (we had gone there with our sister; 
only a year older than ourself, but universally 
admitted to be a woman, while we unjustly 
labored imder the tremendous reproach of 
boyhood) and were left alone, with an aged 
Being — ^fifty perhaps — who was our host, and 
another patriarch of forty or so. We were 
simpering behind the decanters, extremely 
doubtful of our having any business there, 
when the host uttered these remarkable ex- 
pressions : 

" Mr. Bud, will you help yourself, and paw 
the wine !" 

We did it, and felt that we had passed the 
Rubicon too. We helped ourself feebly, awk- 
wardly, consciously. We felt that they 
were thinking "Will he take more than 
is good for him? Will his eyes roll in 
his head? Will he disappear beneath the 
table?" But we did it, and bashfully sip- 
ped our wine, and even made impotent 
attempts to close our left eye critically, 
and look at it against the light. We have 
been promoted twice or thrice since, and 
have even sat in high places, and received 
honor ; but our host has never said, with the 
same deep significance — 

" Mr. Bud, will you help yourself, and pass 
the wine?" 
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The most difficult likeness I ever had to 
take, not even excepting my first attempt in 
the art of Portrait-painting, was a likeness 
of a gentleman named Faulkner. As tar as 
drawing and colouring went, I had no par- 
ticular fault to find with my picture ; it was 
the expression of the sitter which I had failed 
in rendering — a failure quite as much his 
fault as mine. Mr. Faulkner, like many 
other persons by whom I have been employed, 
took it into his head that he must assume an 
expression, because he was sitting for his 
likeness; and, in consequence, contrived to 
look as unlike himself as possible, while I 
was painting him. I had tried to divert his 
attention from his own face, by talking with 
him on all sorts of topics. We had both 
travelled a great deal, and felt interested 
alike in many subjects connected with our 
wanderings over the same countries. Occa- 
sionally, while we were discussing our travel- 
ling experiences, the unlucky set-look left his 
countenance, and I began to work to some 
purpose ; but it was always disastrously sure 
to return again, before I had made any great 
progress — or, m other words, just at the very 
time when I was most anxious that it should 
not re-appear. The obstacle thus thrown in 
the way of the satisfactory completion of my 
portrait, was the more to be deplored, because 
Mr. Faulkner's natural expression was a very 
remarkable one. I am not an author, so I 
cannot describe it. I ultimately succeeded 
in painting it, however; and this was the 
way in which I achieved my success : — 

On the morning when my sitter was coming 
to me for the fourth time, I was looking at 
his portrait in no very agreeable mood — 
looking at it, in fact, with the disheartening 
conviction that the picture would be a perfect 
failure, unless the expression in the face repre- 
sented were thoroughly altered and improved 
from nature. The only method of accom- 
plishing this successfully, was to make Mr. 
Faulkner, somehow, insensibly forget that he 
was sitting for his picture. What topic could 
I lead him to talk on, which would entirely 
engross his attention while I was at work on 
his likeness 1 — ^I was still puzzling my brains 
to no purpose on this subject when Mr. 
Faulkner entered my studio; and, shortly 
afterwards, an accidental circumstance gained 
for me the very object which my own inge- 
nuity had proved unequal to compass. 

While I was " setting" my palette, my sitter 
amused himself by turning over some port- 
folios. He happened to select one for special 
notice, which contained several sketches that 
I had made in the streets of Paris. He 
turned over the first five views rapidly 
enough; but when he came to the sixth, I 
saw his face flush directly ; and observed that 
he took the drawing out, of the portfolio, 
carried it to the window, and remained 
18 



silently absorbed in the contemplation of it 
for full five minutes. After tiiat, he turned 
round to me; and asked very anxiously, if I 
had any objection to part with that sketch. 

It was the least interesting drawing of the 
series — merely a view in one of the streets 
running by the backs of the houses in the 
Palais Royal. Some four or five of these 
houses were comprised in the view, which 
was of no particular use to me in any way ; 
and which was too valueless, as a work of 
Art, for me to think of selling it to my kind 
patron. I begged his acceptance of it, at 
once. He thanked me, quite warmly; and 
then, seeing that I looked a little surprised 
at the odd selection he had made from my 
sketches, laughingly asked me if I could guess 
why he had been so anxious to become pos- 
sessed of the view which I had given him ? 

"Probably" — I answered — "there is some 
remarkable historical association connected ' 
with that street at the back of the Palais 
Royal, of which I am ignorant." 

" No" — said Mr. Faulkner — " at least, none 
that /know of. The only association con- 
nected with the place in my mind, is a purely 
personal association. Look at this house in 
your drawing — the house with the water- 
pipe running down it fi-om top to bottom. 
I once passed a night there — a night I shall 
never forget to the day of my death. I have 
had some awkward travelling adventures in 

my time ; but that adventure ! Well, well ! 

suppose we begin the sitting. I make but a 
bad return for your kindness in giving me 
the sketch, by thus wasting your time in mere 

He had not long occupied the sitter's chair 
(looking pale and thoughtful), when he re- 
turned — ^involuntarily, as it seemed — to the 
subject of the house in the back street. 
Without, I hope, showing any undue curiosity, 
I contrived to let him see that I felt a deep 
interest in everything he now said. After 
two or three preliminary hesitations, he at 
last, to my great joy, fairly started on the nar- 
rative of his adventure. In the interest of his 
subject he soon completely forgot that he was 
sitting for his portrait — the very expression 
that I wanted, came over his face — my picture 
proceeded towards completion, in the right 
direction, and to the best purpose. At every 
fresh touch, I felt more and more certain that 
I was now getting the better of my grand 
difficulty; and I enjoyed the additional grati- 
fication of having my work lightened by the 
recital of a true story, which possessed, m my 
estimation, all the excitement of the most 
exciting romance. 

This, as nearly as I can recollect, is, word 
for word, how Mr. Faulkner told me the 
story : — 

Shortly before the period when ffambling- 
houses were suppressed by the French Govern- 
ment, I happened to be staying at Paris with 
an English friend. We were both young men 
then, and lived, I am afraid, a very dissipate<l^ 
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life, in the very dissipated city of our sojourn. 
One night, we were idling about the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palais Royal, doubtful to 
what amusement we should next betake 
ourselves. My friend proposed a visit to 
Frascati's ; but his suggestion was not to mv 
taste. I knew Frascati's as the French 
saying is, by heart; had lost and won plenty 
of five-franc pieces there, "merely for the 
fun of the thing," until it was "fun" no 
longer ; and was thorou|rhly tired, in fact, of 
all the ghastly respectabilities of such a social 
anomaly as a respectable gambliuff-house. 
*♦ For Heaven's sake" — ^said I to my friend — 
"let us go somewhere where we can see a 
little genuine, blackguard, poverty-stricken 
gaming, with no false gingerbread glitter 
thrown over it at all. Let us get away from 
fashionable Frascati's, to a house where they 
don't mind letting in a man with a ragged 
coat, or a man with no coat, ragged, or other- 
"vjrise." — ^*'Very well," said my friend, "we 
needn't go out of the Palais Royal to find the 
sort of company you want. Here's the place, 
just before us ; as blackguard a place, by all 
report, as you could possibly wish to see." 
In another minute we arrived at the door, 
and entered the house, the back of which you 
have drawn in your sketcL 

When we got up-stairs, and bad left our 
hats and sticks with the doorkeeper, we were 
admitted into the chief gambling-room. We 
did not find many people assembled there. 
But, few as the men were who looked up at 
us on our entrance, they were all types — 
miserable types — of their respective classes. 
We had come to see blackguards ; but these 
men were something worse. There is a 
c6mic side, more or less appreciable, in all 
blackguardism — here, there was nothing but 
tragedy; mute, weird tragedy. The quiet 
in the room was horrible. The thin, hag^ 
gard, long-haired young man, whose sunk^i 
eyes fiercely watched me turning up of the 
cards, never spoke ; the flabby, fat-faced, 
pimply player, who pricked his piece of 
paste-board perseveringly, to register how 
often black won, and how often red — ^never 
spoke ; tiie dirty, wrinkled old man, with the 
vulture eyes, and the darned great coat, who 
had lost his last souSf and still looked on 
desperately, after he could play no longer — 
never spoke. Even the voice of the croupier 
sounded as if it were strangely dulled and 
thickened in the atmosphere of the room. 
I had entered the place to laugh; I felt 
that if I stood quietly looking on much 
longer, I should be more likely to weep. So 
to exeite myself out of the depression of 
spirits which was fast stealing over me, I 
unfortunately went to the table, and began 
to play. Still more unfortunately, as the 
event will show, I won— won proaigiously; 
won incredibly ; won at such a rate, that the 
regular players at the table crowded round 
me ; and staring at my stakes with hungry, 
iuperatitious eyes, whiipered to one another, 



that the English stranger was going to break 
the bank. 

The game was Rouge et JSoir. I had played 
at it in every city in Europe, vnthout, how- 
ever, the care or wish to study the Theory 
of Chances— that philosopher's stone of all 
gamblers! And a gatnbler, in the strict 
sense of the word, I had never been. I was 
heart-whole from the corroding passion for 
play. My gaming was a mere idle amuse- 
ment. I never resorted to it by necessity, 
because I never knew what it was to want 
money. I never practised it so incessantly 
as to lose more than I could afford, or to gain 
more than I could coolly pocket without being 
thrown off my balance by my good lack. In 
short, I had hitherto frequented gambling* 
tables — just as I frequented ball-rooms and 
opera-houses — ^because they amused me, and 
because I had nothing better to do with my 
leisure hours. 

But, on this occasion, it was very different 
— ^now, for the first time in my life, I felt 
what the passion for play realhr was. My 
success first bewildered, and theD, in the 
most literal meaning of the word, intoxi- 
cated me. Incredible as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless true, that I only lost, when 
I attempted to estimate chances, and played 
according to previous calculation. If I left 
every thmg to luck, and staked withont any 
care or consideration, I was sure to win--to 
win in the face of every recognised probability 
in favour of the bank. At first some of the 
men present ventured tiieir money safely 
enough on my colour; but I speedily in- 
creased my stakes to sums which they oared 
not risk. One after another they left off 
playing, and breathlessly looked on at my 
game. Still, time after time I staked higher 
and higher; and still won. The excitement 
in the room rose to fever pitch. The silence 
was interrupted, by a deep, muttered chorus 
of oaths and exclamations in different lan- 
guages, every tune the gold was shovelled 
across to my side of the table — even the im- 
perturable croupier dashed his rake on the 
floor in a (French) fury of astonishment at 
my success. But one man present preserved 
his self-possession; and that man was my 
friend. He came to my side, and whispering 
IQ English, begged me to leave the placej 
g tisfied with what I had already gained. I 
must do him the justice to say, that he re- 
peated his warnings and entreaties several 
times ; and only left me and went away, after 
I had rejected his advice (I was to all intents 
and purposes gambling-drunk) in terms which 
rendered it impossible for him to address me 
again that night. 

Shortly after he had gone, a hoarse voice 
behind me cried: — ^ Permit me, my dear sir. 
— ^permit me to restore to theur proper pl^® 
two Napoleons which you have dropp^ 
Wonderful luck, sir I— I pledge you my w®^ 
of honour as an old solaier, in the course ot 
my long experience in this sort of thicg> * 
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never saw such luck as yours I — ^never ! Go 
on, sir — Sucre mille hombes ! Go on boldly, 
and break the bank T' 

I turned round and saw, nodding and 
smiling at me with inveterate civility, a tall 
man, fi-essed in a frogged and braided sur- 
tout If I had been in. my senses, I should 
have considered him, personally, as being 
rather a suspicious specimen of an old soldier. 
He had goggling blood-^hot eyes, mangy 
mustachios, and a broken nose. His voice 
betrayed a barrack-room intonation of the 
worst order, and he had the dirtiest pair of 
hands I ever saw— even in France, These 
little personal peculiarities exercised, how- 
ever, no repelling influence on me. In the 
mad excitement, the reckless triumph of that 
moment, I was ready to "fraternise" with 
anybody who encouraged me in my game. I 
accepted, the old soldier's offered pinch of 
snuff; clapped him on the back, and swore 
he was the honestest fellow in the world; the 
most glorious relic of the Grand Army that 
I had ever met with. " Go on !" cried my 
military friend, snapping his fingers in ecstacy, 
— " Go on, and win ! Break the bank — Mille 
tonnerres ! my gallant English comrade, break 
the bank ! " 

And I did go on — went on at such a rate, 
that in another quarter of an hour the 
croupier called out: "Gentlemen! the bank 
has discontinued for to-night." All the notes, 
and all the gold in that " bank," now lay m a 
heap under my hands; the whole floating 
capital of the gambling-house was waiting to 
pour into my pockets! 

" Tie up the money in your pocket-hand- 
kerchief, my worthy sir," said the old soldier, 
as I wildly plunged my hands into my heap 
of gold. " Tie it up, as we used to tie up a 
bit of dinner Jn the Grand Army ; your win- 
nings are too heavy for any breeches pockets 
that ever were sown. There! that's it! — 
shovel them in, notes and all ! Credie ! what 
luck !— Stop ! another Napoleon on the floor ! 
Ah ! sacre petit 'poiisson de Napoleon ! have I 
found thee at last? Now then, sir — ^two 
tight double knots each way with your 
honourable permission, and the money's safe. 
Feel it! feel it, fortunate sir! hard and 
round as a cannon ball — Ah, bah ! if they 
bad only fired such cannon balls at us, at 
Austerlitz — 710m d^une pipe! if they only 
had! And now, as an ancient grenadier, as 
an ex-brave of the French army, what 
renudns for me to do ? I ask what t Simply 
this : to entreat my valued English friend to 
drink a bottle of champagne with me, and 
toast the goddess Fortune in foaming goblets 
^fore we part !" 

Excellent ex-brave! Convivial ancient 
grenadier ! Champagne by all means ! An 
English cheer for an old soldier ! Hurrah ! 
burrah ! Another English cheer for the god- 
dess Fortune ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

"Bravo! the Englishman; the amiable, 
gracious Englishman, in whose ye^s circu- 



lates the vivacious blood of Fiance ! Another 
glass? Ahy bah ! — ^the bottle is empty! Never 
mind ! Vive le vin ! I, the old soldier, order 
another bottle, and half-a-pound of bon-bons 
with it !" 

No, no, ex-brave; never — ancient ffrena- 
dier! Your bottle last time; my bottle 
this. Behold it! Toast away! The French 
Army! — ^the great Napoleon! — ^the present 
company ! the croupier ! the honest croupier's 
wife and daughters — ^if he has any ! the Ladies 
generally ! Everybody in the world ! 

By the time the second bottle of champagne 
was emptied, I felt as if I had been drmMng 
liquid fire-*-my brain seemed all a-flame ! No 
excess in vtdne had ever had this effect on me 
before in my life. Was it the result of a 
stimulant acting upon my system when I was 
in a highly-excited state ? Was my stomach 
in a particularly disordered condition? Or 
was the champagne particularly strong ? 

"Ex-brave of the French Army!" cried I, 
in a mad state of exhilaration. " / am on 
fire ! how are ymi ? You have set me on 
fire ! Do you hear ; my hero of Austerlitz ? 
Let us have a third bottle of champagne to 
put the flame out !" The old soldier wagged 
his head, rolled his goggle-eyes, untu I 
expected to see them slip out of their 
sockets; placed his dirty forefinger by the 
side of his broken nose ; solenmly ejaculated 
" Coffee !" and immediately ran off into an 
inner room. 

The word pronounced by the eccentric 
veteran, seemed to have a magical effect on 
the rest of the company present. With one 
accord they all rose to depart. Probably 
they had expected to profit by my intoxica- 
tion; but finding that my new friend was 
benevolently bent on preventing me from 
getting dead drunk, had now abandoned all 
hope of thriving pleasantly on my winnings. 
Whatever their motive might be, at any rate 
they went away in a body. When the old 
soldier returned, and sat down again opposite 
to me at the table, we had the room to our- 
selves. I could see the cropier, in a sort of 
vestibule which opened out of it, eating hia 
supper in solitude. The silence was now 
deeper than ever. 

A sudden change, too, had come over the 
"ex-brave." He assumed a portentously 
solemn look; and when he spoke to me 
again, his speech was ornamented by no oaths, 
enforced by no finger-snapping, enlivened by 
no apostrophes, or exclamations. 

" listen, my dear sir," said he in mysteri- 
ously confidential tones — ^"listen to an old 
soldier's advice. I have been to the mistress 
of the house (a very charming woman, with 
a genius for cookery !) to inipresa on her the 
necessity of making us some particularly 
strong and good coffee. You must drink this 
coffee in order to get rid of your little 
amiable exaltation of spuits, biefore you 
think of going home — ^you mustf my good and 
gracious friend! With aU that i^oi^^j to take 
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home to-night, it is a sacred duty to yourself 
to have your wits about you. You are known 
to be a wuiner to an enormous extent, by 
several gentlemen present to-night, who, in a 
certain point of view, are very worthy and 
excellent fellows; but they are mortal men, 
my dear sir, and they have their amiable 
weaknesses ! Need I say more ? Ah, no, no ! 
you understand me ! Now, this is what you 
must do — send for a cabriolet when you feel 
quite well again — draw up all the wiadows 
when you get into it — and tell the driver to 
take yovL home only through the large and 
well-lighted thoroughfares. Do this; and 
you and your money will be safe. Do this ; 
and to-morrow you will thank an old soldier 
for giving you a word of honest advice." 

Just as the ex^brave ended his oration in 
very lachrymose tones, the coffee came in, 
ready poured out in two cups. My attentive 
friend handed me one of the cups, with a 
bow. I was parched with thirst, and drank 
it off at a draught. Almost instantly after- 
wards, I was seized with a fit of giddiness, 
and felt more completely intoxicated than 
ever. The room whirled round and round 
furiously ; the old soldier seemed to be regu- 
larly bobbing up and down before me, like 
the piston of a steam-engine. I was half 
deafened by a violent singing in my ears ; a 
feeling of utter bewilderment, helplessness, 
idiotcy, overcame me. 1 rose from my chair, 
holding on by the table to keep my balance ; 
and stammered out, that I felt dreadfully un- 
well — so unwell, that I did not know how I 
was to get home. 

** My dear friend," answered the old soldier ; 
and even his voice seemed to be bobbing up 
and down, as he spoke — ^'^ My dear friend, it 
would be madness to go home, in ymir state. 
You would be sure to lose your monev; you 
might be robbed and murdered with the 
greatest ease. I am going to sleep here : do 
you sleep here, too — they make up capital beds 
m this house— take one ; sleep off the effects 
of the wine, and go home safely with your 
winnmgs, to-morrow— to-morrow, in broad 
daylight." 

I had no power of thinking, no feeling of 
any kmd, but the feeling that I must lie 
down somewhere, immediately, and fall off 
into a cool, refreshing, comfortable sleep. 
So I agreed eagerly to the proposal about 
the bed, and took the offered arms of the old 
soldier and the croupier — ^the latter having 
been summoned to show the way. They led 
me along some passages and up a short flight 
of stairs into the bedroom which I was to 
occupy. The ex-brave shook me warmly by 
the hand ; proposed that we should breakfast 
together the next morning ; and then, fol- 
lowed by the croupier, left me for the night. 

I ran to the wash-hand-stand; drank some 
of the water in my jug; poured the rest out, 
and plun|red my fa^e into it — then sat down 
in a chair and tried to compose myself. I 
-"^Q felt better. The change for my limga, 



from the fetid atmosphere of the gambling, 
room to the cool air of the apartment I 
now occupied ; the almost equally refreshing 
change for my eyes, from the glaring gas- 
lights of the "Salon" to the dim, quiet flicker 
of one bedroom candle; aided wonderfully 
the restorative effects of cold water. The 
giddiness left me, and I began to feel a little 
like a reasonable being again. My first 
thought was of the risk of sleepiDg all night 
in a gambling-house, my second, of the still 
greater risk of trying to get out after the 
house was closed, and of going home alone at 
night, through the streets of Paris, with a 
large sum of money about me. I had slept 
in worse places than this in the course of my 
travels; so I determined to lock, bolt, and 
barricade my door. 

Accordingly, I secured myself against all 
intrusion ; looked under the bed, and into 
the cupboard ; tried the fastening of the 
window ; and then, satisfied that I had taken 
every proper precaution, pulled off my tipper 
clothing, put my light, which was a dim one, 
on the hearth amon^ a feathery litter of wood 
ashes : and got into bed, with the handkerchief 
full of money under my pillow. 

I soon felt, not only that I could not goto 
sleep, but that I could not even close my 
eves. I was wide awake and in a high fever. 
Every nerve in my body trembled — everyone 
of my senses seemed to be pretematnrally 
sharpened. I tossed, and rolled, and tried 
every kind of position, and perseveri^gly 
sought out the cold comers of the bed, and 
all to no purpose. Now, I thrust my arms 
over the clothes ; now I poked them under 
the alothes; now, 1 violently shot my less 
straight out, down to the bottom of the bed; 
now, I convulsively coiled them up as near 
my chin as they would go ; no^ij, 1 shook out 
my crumpled pillow, changed it to the cool 
side, patted it flat, and lay down quietly 
on my back ; now, I fiercely doubled it in 
two, set it up on end, thrust it against the 
board of the bed, and tried a sitting posture. 
Every effort was in vain; I groaned with 
vexation, as I felt that I was in for a sleepless 
night. 

What could I do? I had no book to 
read. And yet, unless I found out some 
method of diverting my mind, I felt certain 
that I was in the condition to imagine al 
sorts of horrors ; to rack my brains with 
forebodings of every possible and impossible 
danger ; in short, to pass the night in suffer- 
ing all conceivable varieties of nervous terror. 
I raised myself on my elbow, and looked 
about the room — which was brightened by 
a lovely moonlight pouring straight through 
the window— to see if it contained any pictures 
or ornaments, that I could at all clearly dis* 
tinguish. While my eyes wandered from 
wall to wall, a remembrance of Le Maistw* 
delightful little book, « Voyage autour de 
Ma Chambre," occurred to me. I resolved 
to toitate the French author, aad find oocu- 
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pation and amusement enough to relieve the 
tedium of my wakefulness, by making a 
mental inventory of every article of furniture 
I could see, and by following up to their sources 
the multitude or associations, which even a 
chair, a table, or a wash-hand-stand, may be 
made to call forth. 

In the nervous unsettled state of my mind 
at that moment, I found it much easier to 
make my proposed inventory, than to make 
my proposed reflections, and soon gave up 
all hope of thinking in Le Maistre's fanciful 
track — or, indeed, thinking at all. I looked 
about the room at the different articles of 
furniture, and did nothing more. There was, 
first, the bed I was lying in — a four-post bed, 
of all things in the world to meet with in Paris ! 
—yes, a thorough clumsy British four-poster, 
with the regular top lined with chintz — ^the 
regular fringed valance all round — ^the regular 
stSing, unwholesome curtains, which I re- 
membered having mechanically drawn back 
against the posts, without particularly noticing 
the bed when I first got into the room. Then, 
there was the marble-topped wash-hand-stand, 
from which the water I had spilt, in my hurry 
to pour it out, was still dripping, slowly and 
more slowly, on to the brick floor. Then, two 
small chairs, with my coat, waistcoat, and 
trousers flung on them. Then, a large elbow 
chair covered with dirty-white dimity : with 
my cravat and shirt-collar thrown over the 
back. Then, a chest of drawers, with two of 
the brass handles off, and a tawdry, broken 
china ink-stand placed on it by way of orna- 
ment for the top. Then, the dressing-table, 
adorned by a very small looking-glass, and a 
very large pin-cushion. Then, the window — 
an unusually large window. Then, a dark 
old picture, which the feeble candle dimly 
showed me. It was the picture of a fellow 
in a high Spanish hat, crowned with a plume 
of towering feathers. A swarthy, sinister 
ruflSan, lookmg upwards; shading his eyes 
with his hand, and looking intently upward — 
it might be at some tall gallows at which he 
was going to be hanged. At any rate he had 
the appearance of thoroughly deserving it 

This picture put a kind of constraint upon 
me to look upward too— at the top of the bed. 
It was a gloomy and not an interesting object, 
and I looked back at the picture. 1 counted 
the feathers in the man's hat; they stood 
out in relief; three, * white ; two, green. I 
observed the crown of his hat, which was of a 
conical shape, according to the fashion sup- 
posed to have been worn by Guide Fawkes. 
I wondered what he was looking up at It 
couldn't be at the stars; such a desperado 
was neither astrologer nor astronomer. It 
must be at the high gallows, and he was going 
to be hanged presently. Would the execu- 
tioner come into possession of his conical 
crowned hat, and plume of feathers? I 
counted the feathers again; three, white; 
two, green. 

While I still lingered over this very im- 



proving and intellectual employment, my 
thoughts insensibly began to wander. The 
moonlight shining into the room reminded 
me of a certain moonlight night in England 
— ^the night after a pic-nic party in a Welsh 
valley. Every incident of the drive home- 
ward through lovely scenery, which the moon- 
light made lovelier than ever, came back to 
my remembrance, though I had never given 
the pic-nic a thought for years ; though, if I 
had tried to recollect it, I could certainly have 
recalled little or nothing of that scene long 
past Of all the wonderful faculties 4hiS 
help to tell us we are immortal, which speaks 
the sublime truth more eloquently than 
memory ? Here was I, in a strange house o 
the most suspicious character, in a situation 
of uncertainty, and even of peril, which might 
seem to make the cool exercise of my re- 
collection almost out of the question ; never- 
theless remembering, quite involuntarily, 
places, people, conversations, minute circum- 
stances of every kind, which I had thought 
forgotten for ever, which I could not possibly 
have recalled at will, even under the most 
favorable auspices. Aiid what cause had pro- 
duced in a moment the whole of this strange, 
complicated, mysterious effect ? Nothing but 
some rays of moonlight shining in at my bed- 
room window. 

I was still thinking of the pic-nic; of 
our merriment on the drive home; of the 
sentimental young lady who toould quote 
Childe Harold, iScause it was moonlight 
I was absorbed by these past scenes and past 
amusements, when in an instant the thread 
on which my memories hung, snapped asunder; 
my attention immediately came back to present 
things, more vividly than ever, and I found 
myself, I neither knew why nor wherefore, 
looking hard at the picture again. 

Looking for what? Good God, the man 
had pulled his hat down on his brows!-— 
No ! The hat itself was gone ! Where was 
the conical crown? Where the feathers; 
three, white; two, green? Not there! In 
place of the hat and feathers, what dusky 
object was it that now hid his forehead — ^his 
eyes — his shading hand? Was 'the bed 
moving? 

I turned on my back, and looked up. Was 
I mad ? drunk ? dreaming ? giddy again 1 or, 
was the top of the bed really moving down— - 
sinking slowly, regularly, silently, horribly, 
right down throughout the whole of its length 
and breadth — bright down upon Me, as I lay 
underneath ? 

My blood seemed to stand still ; a deadly, 
paralysing coldness stole all over me, as I 
turned my head round on the pillow, and 
determined to test whether the bed-top was 
really moving, or not, by keeping my eye on 
the man in the picture. The next look in 
that direction was enough. The dull, black, 
frowsy outline of the valance above me was 
within an inch of being parallel with his 
waist I still looked breatluessly. And steadily, 
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and slowly — ^very slowly— I saw the figure, 
and the line of frame below the figure, vanish, 
as the valance moved down before it. 

I am, constitutionally, anything but timid. 
I have been, on more than one occasion, in 
peril of my life, and have not lost my self- 
possession for an instant ; but, when the con- 
viction first settled on my mind that the 
bbd*top was really moving, was steadily and 
continuously sinking down upon me, I looked 
up for one awful minul«, or more, shuddering, 
helpless, panic-stricken, beneath the hideous 
machinery for murder, which was advancing 
closer and closer to suifocate me where I lay. 

Then the instinct of self-preservation came, 
and nerved me to save my life, while there 
was yet time. I got out of bed very quietly, 
and quickly dress^ myself again in my upper 
clothing. The candle, fully spent, went out. 
I sat down in the arm-chair that stood near, 
and watched the bed-top slowly descending. 
I was literally spell-bound by it If I had 
heard foot-steps behind me, I could not have 
turned round ; if a means of escape had been 
miraculously provided for me, I could not 
have moved to take advantage of it. The 
whole life in me, was, at that moment con- 
centrated in my eyes. 

It descended — the whole canopy, with the 
fringe round it, came down— down — close 
down; so close that there was not room 
now to squeeze my finger between the bed- 
top and the bed. I felt at the sides, and dis- 
covered that what had appeared to me, from 
beneath, to be the ordinary light canopy of a 
four-post bed was in reality a thick, broad 
mattress, the substance of which was concealed 
by tlie valance and its fringe. I looked up, 
and saw the four posts rising hideously bare. 
In the middle of the bed-top was a huge 
wooden screw that had evidently worked it 
down through a hole in the ceiling, just as 
ordinary presses are worked down on the 
substance selected for compression. The 
frightful apparatus moved witiiout making 
the faintest noise. There had been no 
creaking as it came down; there was now 
not the faintest sound from the room above. 
Amid a dead and awful silence I beheld before 
me — ^in the nineteenth century, and in the 
civilised capital of France-^such a machine 
for secret murder by suffocation, as might 
have existed in the worst days of the Inqui- 
sition, in the lonely Inns among the Hartz 
Mountains, in the mysterious tribunals of 
Westphalia ! Still, as'l looked on it, I could 
not move; I could hardly breathe; but I 
began to recover the power of ttiinking ; and, 
in a moment, I discovered the murderous 
conspiracy framed against me, in all its horror. 

My cup of coffee had been drugged, and 
drugged too strongly. I had been saved from 
being smothered, by having taken an over- 
dose of some narcotic. How I had chafed 
and fretted at the fever-fit which had pre- 
served my life by keeping me awake ! How 
fockleml)r I bad eonfided myself to iiie two 



wretches who had led me into this room, 
determined, for the sake of my winnings, to 
kill me in my sleep, by the surest and most 
horrible contrivance for secretly accomplishing 
my destruction! How many men, winners 
like me, had slept, as I had proposed to sleep, 
in that bed; and never been seen or heard 
of more? I shuddered as I thought of it. 

But, erelong, all thought was again sus- 
pended by the sight of the murderous canopy 
moving once more. After it had remained 
on the bed — as nearly as I could guess — about 
ten minutes, it began to move up again. The 
villains, who worked it from above, evidently 
believed that their purpose was now accom- 
plished. Slowly and silently, as it had de- 
scended, that horrible bed-top rose towards its 
former place. When it reached the upper 
extremities of the four posts, it reached the 
ceiling too. Neither hole nor screw could be 
seen — the bed became, in appearance, an ordi- 
nary bed again, the canopy, an ordinary 
canopy, even to the most suspicious eyes. 

Now, for the first time, I was able to move, 
to rise fropi my chair, to consider how 1 
should escape. K I betrayed, by the smallest 
noise, that the attempt to suffocate me had 
failed, I was certain to be murdered. Had I 
made any noise already 1 I listened intently, 
looking towards the door. No ! no footsteps 
in the passage outside ; no sound of a tread, 
liffht or heavy, in the room above — ^absolute 
silence everywhere. Besides locking and 
bolting my door, I had moved an old wooden 
chest against it, which I had found under the 
bed. To remove this chest (my blood ran 
cold, as I thought what its contents might 
be!) without making some disturbance, was 
impossible ; and, moreover, to think of escap- 
ing through the house, now barred-up for 
the night, was sheer insanity. Only one 
chance was left me — ^the window. I stole to 
it on tiptoe. 

My bedroom was on the first floor; 
above an entresol, and looked into the 
back street, which you have sketched in 
your view. I raised my hand to open the 
window, knowing that on that action hung, 
by the merest hair's-breadth, my chance 
of safety. They keep vigilant watch in a 
House of Murder— if any part of the frame 
cracked, if the hinge creaked, I was, perhaps, 
a lost man ! It must have occupied me at 
least five minutes, reckoning by time — five 
hoursy reckoning by suspense — ^to open that 
window. I succeeded in doing, it silently, in 
doing it with all the dexterity of a house- 
breaker: and then looked down into the 
street To leap the distance beneath me, 
would be almost certain destruction ! Next, I 
looked round at the sides of the house. Down 
the left side, ran the thick water-pipe which 
you have drawn — ^it passed close by the outer 
edge of the window. The moment I saw the 
pipe, I knew I was saved ; my breath came and 
went freely for the first time since I had seen 
the canopy of the bed moving down upon me ! 
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To some men, tHe means of escape which I 
had discovered might have seemed difficult 
and dangerous enough — ^to w»e, the prospect 
of slipping down the pipe into the street did 
not suggest even a thought of peril. I had 
always been accustomed, by the practice of 
gymnastics, to keep up my schoolboy powers 
as a daring and expert climber; and knew 
that my head, hands, and feet would serve me 
faithfully in any hazards of ascent or descent. 
I had already got one leg over the window- 
sill, when 1 remembered the handkerchief, 
filled with money under mj pillow. I could 
well have afibrded to leave it behind me ; but 
I was revengefully determined that the mis- 
creants of the gambling-house should miss 
their plunder as well as their victim. So I 
went hack to the bed, and tied the heavy 
handkerchief at my back by my cravat. Just 
as I had made it tight, and fixed it in a com- 
fortable place, I thought I heard a sound of 
breathing outside the door. The chill feelmg 
of horror ran through me again as I listened. 
No ! dead silence still in the passage — ^I had 
only heard the night air blowing softly into 
the room. The next moment I was on the 
window-sill — ^and the next, I had a firm grip 
on the water-pipe with my hands and knees. 

I slid down into the street easily and 
quietly, as I thought I should, and immedi- 
ately set oflT, at the top of my speed, to a 
branch " Preifecture " of Police, which I knew 
was situated in the immediate neighboriiood. 
A " Sub-Pref(6ct " and several picked men 
among his subordinates, happened to be up, 
maturmg, I believe, some scheme for dis« 
covering the perpetrator of a mysterious 
murder, which all Paris was talking of just 
then. When I began my story, in a breath- 
less hurry and in very bad French, I could 
see that the Sub-Prefect suspected me of 
being a drunken Englishman, who had robbed 
somebody, but he soon altered his opinion, as 
I went on; and before I had anything like 
concluded, he shoved all the papers before 
him into a drawer, put on his hat, supplied 
me with another (for I was bare-headed), 
ordered a file of soldiers, desired his expert 
followers to get ready all sorts of tools for 
breaking open doors and ripping-np brick- 
flooring, and took my arm, in the most friendly 
and familiar manner possible, to lead me with 
Wm out of the house. I will venture to say, 
that when the Sub-Prefect was a little boy, 
and was taken for the first time to the Play, 
he was not half as much pleased as he was 
now at the job in prospect for him at the 
" Gambling-House I" 

Away we went through the streets, the 
Sub-Prefect cross-examimng and congratu- 
latmg me in the same breath, as we marched 
at the head of our foftnidable posse comitatus. 
Sentinels were placed at the back and front of 
the gambliug-house the moment we got to it ; 
a tremendous battery of knocks was directed 
against the door; a light appeared at a 
window; I waited to conceal myself behind 



the polioe-^Hien came more knocks, and a 
cry of **Open in the name of the law 1" At~ 
that terrible summons, bolts and locks gave 
way before an invisible hand, and the moment 
after, the Sub-Prefect was in the passage, con- 
fronting a wwter, half-dressed and ghastly 
pale. This was the short dialogue which 
immediately took place. 

" We want to see the Englishman who is 
sleeping in this house?" 

" He went away hours ago." 

" He did no such thing. His friend went 
away; he remained. Show us to his bed- 
room !" 

" I swear to you. Monsieur le Sous-Prefect, 
he is not here ! he " 

" I swear to you. Monsieur le Garyon, he 
is. He slept here — he didn't find your bed 
comfortable — ^he came to us to complain of it 
— here he is, among my men — and here am I, 
ready to look for a flea or two in his bed- 
stead. Picard! (calling to one of the sub- 
ordinates, and pointing to the waiter) collar 
that man, and tie his hands behind him. 
Now, then, gentlemen, let us walk up 
stairs !" 

Every man and woman in the house was 
secured— the " Old Soldier," the first Then I 
identified the bed in which I had slept ; and then 
we went into the room above. No object that 
was at all extraordinary appeared in any part 
of it. The Sub-Prefect looked round the place, 
commanded everybody to be silent, stamped 
twice on the floor, called for a candle, looked 
attentively at the spot he had stamped on, 
and ordered the flooring there to be carefully 
taken up. This was done in no time. Lights 
were produced, and we saw a deep raftered 
cavity between the floor of this room and the 
ceiling of the room beneath. Through this 
cavity there ran perpendicularly a sort of 
case of iron, thickly greased ; and inside the 
case, appeared the screw, which communi- 
cated with the bed-top below. Extra lengths 
of screw, freshly oiled — levers covered with 
felt — all the complete upper works of a heavy 
press, constructed with infernal ingenuity so 
as to join the fixtures below — and, when taken 
to pieces again, to go into the smallest pos- 
sible compass, were next discovered, and 
pulled out on the floor. After some little 
difficulty, the Sub-Prefect succeeded in putting 
the machinery together, and, leaving his men 
to work it, descended with me to the bed- 
room. The smothering canopy was then 
lowered, but not so noiselessly as I had seen 
it lowered. When I mentioned this to the 
Sub-Prefect, his answer, simple as it was, had 
a terrible significance. " My men,'^ said he, 
"are working down the bed-top for the first 
time — ^the men whose money you won, were 
in better practice." 

We left the house in the sole possession of 
two police agents— ever one of the inmates 
being^ removed to prison on the spot. The 
Sub4*refect, after taking down my *^ prods- 
verbal ** in his office, returned with me to my 
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hotel to get my passport. " Do you think," I 
asked, as I gave it to him, '' that any men 
have really been smothered in that bed, as 
they tried to smother me ?" 

" I have seen dozens of drowned men laid 
out at the Morgue,'^ answered the Sub-Prefect, 
"in whose pocket-books were found letters, 
stating that they had committed suicide in 
the Seme, Because they had lost everything 
at the gaming-table. Do I know how many 
of those men entered the same gambling- 
house that you entered? won as you won? 
took that bed as you took it ? slept in it ? 
were smothered in it? and were privately 
thrown into the river, with a letter of expla- 
nation written by the murderers and placed 
in their pocket-books ? No man can say how 
many or how few, have suffere,d the fate from 
which you have escaped. The people of the 
gambliog-house kept their bedstead machinery 
a secret from W5-— even from the police ! The 
dead kept the rest of the secret for them. 
Good night, or rather good morning. Mon- 
sieur Faulkner! Be at my office again at 
nine o'clock — in the meantime, au revoir /" 

The rest of my story is soon told« I was 
examined, and re-examined; the gambling- 
house was strictly searched all through, from 
top to bottom ; the prisoners were separately 
interrogated; and two of the less guilty 
among them made a confession. / discovered 
that the Old Soldier was the master of the 
gambling-house— ^MS^ice discovered that he 
had been drummed out of the army, as a 
vagabond, years ago ; that he had been guilty 
of all sorts of villanies since; that he was 
in possession of stolen property, which the 
owners identified ; and that he, the croupier, 
another accomplice, and the woman who had 
made my cup of coffee, were all in the secret 
of the bedstead. There appeared some reaapn 
to doubt whether the inferior persons at- 
tached to the house knew anything of the 
suffocating machinery ; and they received the 
benefit of that doubt, by being treated simply 
as thieves and vagabonds. As for the Old 
Soldier and his two head-myrmidons, they 
went to the galleys; the woman who had 
drugged my coffee was imprisoned for I forget 
how many years; the regular attendants at 
the gambling-house were considered "sus- 
picious," and placed under "surveillance;" 
and I became, for one whole week (which is 
a long time), the head "lion" in Parisian 
society My adventure was dramatised by 
three illustrious playmakers, but never saw 
theatrical daylight ; for the censorship forbade 
the introduction on the stage of a correct copy 
of the gambling-house bedstead. 
' Two good results were produced by my 
adventure, which any censorship must have 
approved. In the first place, it helped to 
justify the Government in forthwith carrying 
out their determination to put down all 
gambling-houses ; in the second place, it 
cured me of ever again trying " Rouge et Noir" 
as an amusement. The sight of a green cloth, 



with packs of cards and heaps of money on it, 
will henceforth be for ever associated in my 
mind with the sight of a bed-canopy de- 
scending to suffocate me, in the silence and 
darkness of the night." 

Just as Mr. Faulkner pronounced the lost 
words, he started in his chair, and assumed 
a stiff, dignified position, in a great hurry. 
" Bless my soul ! " cried he — with a comic 
look of astonishment and vexation — ^^ while 
I have been telling you what is the real secret 
of my interest in the sketch you have so 
kindly given to me, I have altogether for- 

fotten that I came l^ere to sit for my portrait 
'or the last hour, or more, I must have 
been the worst model you ever had to paiot 
from!" 

" On the contrary, you have been the best," 
said L "I have been painting from your 
expression ; and, while telling your story, yen 
have unconsciously shown me the natural 
expression I wanted." 



THE LEGEND OF THE MmACULOUS 
TREES. 

Old travellers n;^, that, in an Eastern land. 
And in a field, with monntains nigh at hand. 
Are found two marvellons Rose-trees ; and Uiej writs 
That one bears flowers red, the other white- 
Red as the fire, and white as snow oa wold. 
These trees are preternatnr&lly old. 
Yet keep their freshness ; and from day to day 
Wax greener, and more odorons and gay. 
As thongh an angel fed them with his yonth : 
And the near people tell, for very truth. 
An ancient tale, sent down from tongue to toiufoe 
Of how these trees minusnloiwiy sprang ; 
Wliich I will here, as best I may, rbhearsa 
In added rhyme, and weav'd into a verse. 

ThAm w9ia * rnniden, in a time gone by, 
ftt)m all company ; 
le fill'd her with more dread 
er parents both were dead, 
lart, without a friend, 

the city's end, 
garden's shadowy trees, 
ng leaves and moaning seaf 
U removed honse. 
it, rich and marvellous ; 
ig boughs, this maiden clear 
na without a thought of fear, 
was human creature none.* 
Ls not quite alone : 
hat deserted place, 
uurels face to face, 
lat blows from oat their boveis 

and sometimes, when the bovn 
e westering sun was low, 
snt Grods would grow 
&nk air, before Iter eyei, 
_>il6d mysteries. 

But who can reckon on a placid life. 
Because of guilelessness ? The tyrant's km'fe 
Pierces the naked breast before the arm'd. 
This gentle maiden, who had never hidtn'd 
A living creature, and whose soul was white 
And uncorrupt as elemental light. 
Was, by the priests, accused of secret crimes. 
And of neglecting to observe the times 
Of adoration in their temples, where 
They worshipped a fierce God with studious prayer. 
They said she was a devil with bright looks. 
And that she read not in their Sacred Books ; 
But kept a Fiend within her house, who fill'd 
The cursed place, so soon as day was kilJ'd, 
With gleams and fiery aspects ; for, at night. 
The awe-struck passers-by had seen the light 
to which those angels dwelt, that thither came, 
Famt the dark casements with a sudden flame. 

^ The priests aloud for instant vengeance call. 
And drag the maiden to the Jnstice HalL 
The people throng, and gaze into her eyes. 
And think they see a spirit from the skies, - 
With vuage pale, by golden tresses hemm'd. 
Come there to judge, and not to be condemn d. 
A busy murmur passes up and down ; 
'The thnmdd Judges wear an ominous fiowB, 
And hearken to the eager priests, who cry* ' 
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*• She is accnra'd ! To vengeance, instantly !" 
Alas ! they have determined on the deed. 
The sentence has gone forth : it is decreed 
That in a fire she shall be bnrat to death. 

The people for a moment hold their breath : 
Then rash from ont the Hall, and reach the place 
Of execution, in an open space 
Beyond the town, and barrM the other way 
By wall.like mountains, old and dusky grey ; 
And, in the midst, there is an iron stake, 
From which a drooping chain hangs heavy and blade. 
Some one each day, upon a foul pretence, n 

Dies at that stake ; and there, for evidence, 
A,beap of pallid ashes at the foot. 
Mij'd with chanr'd wdod, and with a fearful soot. 
Before the wind ^oes staggering to and fro. 
All round this pointy the people in a row 
Await, with close hps and with frequent sighs. 
The offermg of that lurid sacrifice. 

.-The victim comes, by savage priests shut in, 
A J ?^*® *°^ trample with a ceaseless din. 
And throw their quivering arms about the air. 
And dance like drunken men with heads all bare. 
And now the brands around the stake arelaid. 
With straw between. The unoffending maid 
JBehoIds the pile, and sees, with steadfast eye» 
1 he sharp and cruel Murder standing by ; 
The cocecutioners. with eyes blood-red, 
lake half-spent embers glowing in the head ; 
1 he naming torches flashing round about ; 
iru I*^ *"<* smoke ; the stirring of the rout ; 
ine tixed mountains, cold and passionless; 
1 |e meadows flaunting in their summer dress ; 
1 ne conscious-looking heavens, bare and still ; 
The mqvelem trees ; the running of the rill ; 
1 ne quick birds, loudlv flapping on the wing : 
in P?ople round, with white hps murmuring : 
AU this she sees, and still she does not quake. 

Those bloody men have bound her to the stake : 
And yet she smiles, and not a'WOid she says. 

The heap is fired : the straw and faggots blaze ; 
The deathsmen farther from the pile have fled ; 
1 ne flames, up-springing, dash the heavens red ; 
The swarthy smoke, like metal in a forge, 
*»rows sangnme all about that fiery surge. 

A miracle ! a wonder to behold ! 
1 he flames are out ; the lighted brands are cold ! 
Another marvel yet ! No brands are there. 
But only two tresh Rose-trees, budding fair ; 
1 ne one with flowers red, the other white. 
1 he staring people stagger at the sight. 
1 oe maiden still is standing in her place ; 
And, twixt the rosy buds, they see her face. 

ForTvery joy the^people'shout and sing. 
1 ne pnests upon the ground Ue grovelling. 
And cast themselves abroad, and idly rave. 
And puU the earth about them Uke a grave : 
^?ri*" '?®*f howling presenUy they die. 
The lovely lady murmurs thankfulV ; 
wi?K X ^&® P*5P|* homeward she is brought, 
wim flights of gleaming angels overthwart. 

Thus sprang those marveUous trees : and it is said, 
■t nat from the burnt brands came the Roses red. 
Ana from the uubumt came the Roses pale. 
* say no farther. I have done my tale. 

"I believe I should have been swept away 
oy the flood of French infidelity, if it had 
not been for one thing, the remembrance 
of the time when my sainted mother used to 
make me kneel by her side, taking my little 
nands folded in hers, and caused mo to repeat 
the Lord's prayer."— Jofen Randolph 

The Past is not simply important to us be- 
cause it fought our battles, cleared the ground 
for us, and left us the heritage of its accumu- 
lated experience; but still more, because it re- 
veals to us, in imperfect glimpses, that humanity 
of whose life we partake; that vast chain of 
existence, which encompasseth us and all men, 
past, present, and to come, in one real, vital 
hroLherhood ; a life which moves slowly, surely 
onwards, to grand predestined ends, without 
crushing or cramping the free will and ener- 
getic responsibility of each individual unit. 
— British Quarterly Review. 
19 



THE HUNTER AND THE STUDENT. 

The authors of books on zoological subjects, 
which have so frequently issued from the 
press of late years, and which are continually 
appearing, may be separated, for the most 
part, into two classes — ^those who hunt 
and slay, and those who observe and study. 
The passion of the former is the excitement 
of the chase to destroy ; the great pleasure 
of the latter is in the preservation of the 
creature, and the accurate noting down of all 
its characteristics. At the head of the former, 
by way of instance, we must place Mr. 
Gordon Gumming and Sir W. Gomwallis 
Harris ; at the head of the latter, no one will 
hesitate to place White of Selborne, and 
Professor Owen. If it be objected that White 
is not an author of very recent date, then 
we shall name the Reverend Leonard Jenyns, 
to whose patient and indefatigable study, 
during many years, we are indebted for his 
delightful and instructive ** Observations on 
Natural History." Rymer Jones is another 
name that instantly starts to our pen; we 
have, however, sufficiencly indicated the class 
we mean. It is not to be understood that 
either class is of an exclusive kind — that the 
hunters never observe, and that the observers 
never kill — since the labour of each is often 
" a mingled yam." We define the extremes 
of these two classes. 

Our taste by no means leans to the san- 
guinary ; nor do we think that the great 
majority, who are not themselves hunters, 
and who, at least, may be supposed to sit 
down to read in" cool blood," can feel grati- 
fied by stories in which remorselessness is 
the most prominent characteristic ; while the 
narrator is so blinded by the very memory of 
his ardour, that he does not in the least per- 
ceive he is writing his own condemnation^ 
The compiler of a recently published book,, 
called Zoological Notes and Anecdotes, quotes, 
an account of a giraffe hunt, from the 
" Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals of 
South Africa," by Sir Gomwallis Harris, and 
designates it as a spirit-stirring adventure."* 
What sort of spirit it stirs in us, our readers 
will not find it Afficult to conjecture. 

Sir Gomwallis Harris had for weeks sought 
in vain to get a shot at the tallest quadruped of 
the earth — a giraffe. One day he saw what he 
took to be a large branchless stump of some 
withered tree in the distance; but presently 
it moved along above the tops of the thicket, 
and he now distinguished a stately giraffe 
gliding among the trees, "its graceful head 
nodding like a lofty pine." He set spurs to 
his horse, and soon found himself, "half 
choked with excitement," close upon the 
heels of the giraffe, who went " sailing before 
him " with velocity, " Uke some tall ship upon 
the oceans bosom." The half-choked sports- 
man dismounts to fire, and "the mottled 
carcase presenting a fair and inviting mark," 
he has " the satiawction of hearing two balls 
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tell roundly'* upon the back of his towering 
victim. They are not sufficient; so he re- 
mounts, and again pursues. He and his 
horse tumble into a hole, by which his rifle 
is broken; he scrambles up again, however, 
and binding his rifle-barrel to the stock with 
a handkerchief, once more gives chase. Mean- 
while the weary and no less innocent giraffe 
had stood still to allow of his approach. The 
hunter is now in a state of wild excitement 
at finding that the lock of his rifle will not act ; 
in vain he looks around for a stone, and seeks in 
every pocket for his knife, "with which, either 
to strike the copper cap, or hamstring the 
colossal biU harmless animal," who stood 
waiting for his doom. The reader will rejoice 
to hear that the giraffe escapes. A few da^s 
afterwards, however, Sir Comwallis Harris 
suddenly comes upon a herd of thirty giraffes, 
and his blood " courses like quicksilver through 
his veins " as he gallops after them. Coming 
up with the fugitives, he smgles out . their 
"lordly chief," and " applying the muzzle of 
the rifle towards his dappled shoulder, draws 
both triggers." 

The conclusion of the affair is given in these 
words : — ^ Mute, dignified, and majestic, stood 
the unfortunate victim, occasionally stooping 
his elastic neck totoards his persecutor ^ the tears 
trickling from the lashes of his dark humid 
eye, as oroadside after broadside was poured 
into his brawny front : 

** Hif drooping head sinks gradually low, 
And tilurDiigh his side the last drops ebbing slow, 
From the red gash," Sec, 

Presently a convulsive shivering seized his 
limbs, his coat stood on end, his lofty frame 
began to totter, and, at the seventeenth dis- 
charge from the deadly grooved bore, ''like a 
iklling minaret, bowing ms graceful head from 
the skies, his proud form was prostrate in the 
dust" " Never shall I forget the intoxicatmg 
excitement of the moment ! At last, then, 
the summit of my ambition was obtained, 
and the towering giraffe laid low. Tossing my 
turbanless cap into the air, alone in the wild 
wood^ I hurried vnth bursting exultation^ 
and, unsaddling my steed, sunk, exhausted 
mth delight^ beside the noble prize I had 
won. 

All this is very pretty and improving, — 
especially the poetry. Whether the poetrv 
and the bursting exultation go quite well 
together, is a point the curious reader will 
consider, perhaps. 

Far be it from us to require of those en- 
gaged in the excitement of the chase, the 
inward, or self-governed enthusiasm of the 
scientific observer and student of nature. We 
would not say to a man, in a moment of mad- 
ness, " My friend ! you should moderate your 
transports;" but we would say to every 
member of the great family of*^man : Re- 
member, that when we destroy life of any 
kind, we destroy something which we did not 
C^ve, cannot restore, do not understand — 



which has many principles and elements 
exactly like our own — which demands of 
us, when we take it without provoca- 
tion, or need of self-preservation, that we 
should not cast aaide our common human 
feelings. 

How very different is the effect upon 
our minds, where the hunter meets with 
a wild beast — whom we may regard as an 
antagonist worthy of his prowess — where 
there is a doubt as to the result, and who is, 
moreover, the first assailant ! When a hunter 
lies down before his night-fire, surrounded by 
his friends, and a lion leaps in among them 
and carries off his man — ^the chase of that 
royal savage, the contest, and the death — con- 
stitute an adventure of that legitimate excite- 
ment which commands everybody's sympathy. 
Even the pain we feel at the sufferings and 
horror, if not the death, of the man carried 
off, is somewhat tempered in our emotions by 
the recollection that he was a hunter, and 
came there to kill the lion ; so that if the 
lion knew that fact (and we cannot tell but 
instinct may go so far), he would argue that 
his assault was "all fair," and a thing to be ex- 
pected by those who intruded on his domains. 
But, when lions, or any other wild beasts, are 
wantonly attacked and destroyed for no other ' 
purpose than to afford an exciting amuse- 
ment, we think it is time those delights 
of a barbarous age were discountenanced 
among civilized nations. 

Of the force of character, however, which 
some of these scenes displav, no doubt can 
be entertained. The strength and courafi^e of 
the lion is so great that, although he is seldom 
four feet in height, he is more than a match 
for fierce animals of three or four times bis 
size, such as the buffalo. He will even attack 
a rhinoceros or an elephant, if provoked. He 
possesses such extraordinary muscular power, 
that he has been known to kill and carry off 
a heifer of two years old in his mouth, and 
after being pursued by herdsmen on horse- 
back for five hours, it has been found that he 
has scarcely ever allowed the body of the 
heifer to touch the ground during the 
whole distance! But here is an. instance 
of strength in a man — a different sort of 
strength — ^which surpasses all we ever heard 
of a lion : — 

Three officers in the East Indies — Captain 
Woodhouse, Lieutenant Delamain, and lieu- 
tenant Laing-— ^being informed that two lions 
had made their appearance, in a jungle, at some 
twenty miles' distance from their cantonment, 
rode off in that direction to seek an engage- 
ment They soon found the "lordly strangers," 
or natives, we should rather say. One of the 
lions was killed by the first volley they fired; 
the other retreated across the country. The 
officers pursued, until the lion, making an 
abrubt curve, returned to his jungle. They 
then motmted an elephant and went in to 
search for him. They found him staodiog 
under a bush, looking directly towards them. 
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He sought no conflict, but, seeing them 
approach, he at once accepted the first 
challenge, and sprang at the elephant's head, 
where he hung on. The officers fired; in 
the excitement of the onset their aim was 
defeated, and the lion only wounded. TJhe 
elephant meanwhile had shaken him off, and 
not liking such an antagonist, refused to face 
him again. The lion did not pursue, hut 
stood waiting. At length the elephant was 
persuaded to advance once more ; seeing 
which, the lion became furious, and rushed 
to the contest. The elephant turned about to 
retreat, and the lion springing upon him from 
behind, grappled his flesh with teeth and 
claws, and again hung on. The officers fired, 
while the elephant kicked with all his might ; 
but, thougb the lion was dislodged, he was 
still without any mortal wound, and retired 
into the thicket, content with what he had 
done in return for the assault. The officers 
had become too excited to desist ; and in the 
fever of the moment, as the elephant, for his 
part, now directlv refused to have anvthing 
more to do with tlie business, Captain Wood- 
house resolved to dismount, and go on foot 
into the jungle. Lieutenant Delamain and 
Lieutenant Laing dismounted with him, and 
they followed in the direction the lion had 
taken. They presently got sight of him, and 
Captain Woodhouse fired, but apparently 
without any serious injury, as they saw 'Hhe 
mighty lord of the woods " retire deeper into 
the thicket "with the utmost composure." 
They pursued, and Lieutenant Delamain got 
a shot at the lion. This was to be endured 
no longer, and forth came the lion, dashing 
right through the bushes that intervened, so 
that he was close upoti them in no time. The 
two lieutenants were just able to escape out 
of the jangle to re-load, but Captain Wood- 
house stood quietly on one side, hoping the 
lion would pass him unobserved. This was 
rather too much to expect after all he had 
done. The lion darted at him and in an 
instant, " as though by a stroke of lightning," 
the rifle was broken and knocked out of his 
hand, and he found himself in the grip of 
the irresistible enemy whom he had chal- 
lenged to mortal combat Lieutenant Dela- 
mwn fired at the lion without killing him, and 
then again retreated to re-load. Meantime, 
Captain Woodhouse and the lion were both 
l3ring wounded on the ground and the lion 
began to craunch his arm. In this dreadfuL 
position Captain Woodhouse had the presence^ 
of mind, and the fortitude, amidst the horrible 
pain he endured, to lie perfectly still — know- 
ing that if he made any resistance now, he 
would be torn to pieces in a minute. Finding 
all motion had ceased, the lion let the arm drop 
from his mouth, and quietly crouched down 
with his paws on the thigh of his prostrate 
antagonist Presently Captain Woodhouse, 
finding his head in a painful position, un- 
thinkingly raised one hand to support it, 
whereupon the lion again seized his arm, and 



craunched it higher up. Once more, not- 
withstanding the intense agony, and yet more 
intense apprehension of momentary destruc- 
tion, Captain Woodhouse had the strength of 
will and self-command to lie perfectly still. 
He remained thus until his friends, discover- 
ing his situation, were hastening up, but upon 
the wrong side, so that their balls might 
possibly pass through the lion, and hit hun'. 
Without moving, or manifesting any hasty 
excitement, he was heard to say, in a low 
voice, " To the other side ! — to the olher side V* 
They hurried round. Next moment the mag- 
nanimous lion lay dead by the side of a yet 
stronger nature than his own. 

Diedrik Miiller, during his hunting time 
in South Africa, as related in the work pre- 
viously quoted, came suddenly upon a lion. 
The lion did not attack him, but stood still — 
as though he would have said, " Well, what 
do you want here in my desert?" Miiller 
alighted from his horse, and took deliberate 
aim at the lion's forehead. Just as he drew the 
trigger, his horse gave a start of terror, and 
the hunter missed his aim. The lion sprang 
forward; but, finding that the man stood 
still — for he had no time either to remount 
his horse, or take te his heels — the lion 
stopped within a few paces and stood still 
also, confronting him. The man and the 
lion stood lookmg at each other for some 
minutes; the man never moved; at length 
the lion slowly turned, and walked away. 
Miiller began hastily to re-load his gun. The 
lion looked back over his shoulder, gave a 
deep growl, and instantly returned. Could 
words speak plainer? Miiller, of course, held 
his hand and remained motionless. The lion 
again moved off warily. The hunter began 
softly to ram down his bullet. Again the lion 
looked back and gave a threatening growL 
This was repeated between them until the 
lion had retired to some distance, when he 
bounded inte a thicket. « 

Impressed in various ways by these exciting 
scenes of savage life and death, how pecu* 
liarly soothing and quieting — ^we might say^ 
humanising — ^is the effect produced on the 
mind and feelings by turning to a work like 
the " Observations in Natural History," where 
we find a benevolent and indefatigable country 
clergyman rising before daybreak, and wan- 
dering about the dewy fields, and through 
the misty woods, and down quiet green lanes, 
noting all objects, signs, and tokens, by which 
the nature and habits of living creatures 
are displayed. " I have occasionally had the 
curiosity," says Mr. Jenyns, "to note down 
the exact time at which the different species 
of birds are first heard on a fine summei^s 
morning." On a certain day he heard the 
skylark up and singing at two in the morning , 
next, at twenty minutes after two, he heard 
the cock crow; at three o'clock the thrush 
sang; at ten, fifteen, and twenty minutes 
after each other, came the song and cry of the 
yellowhammer, £he swallow, the blackbird. 
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the duck, riDg-dove, rook, &c. On another 
inoming the cock was up first, but the sky- 
lark was again the first of the singing birds; 
then came the rooks (a few) cawing doubt- 
fully, as if not quite awake; the thrush singing, 
the rmg-dove cooing, &c. On another occa- 
sion, the cock was up and crowing at fifty one 
minutes after one oVlock,in the morning ; then 
the skylark rose and sang, the ring-dove 
cooed at two o'clock, the duck quacked, the 
blackbird san^, the redbreast, swallow, thrush 
all heard ; at half-past two " blackbirds every- 
where singing," &c. 

A very curious question is started by the 
worthy vicar of Swaffham Bulbec (the author 
of the above " Observations") on the mor- 
tality of birds. The mortality must be enor- 
mous every year, yet how seldom in our 
country rambles do we find a dead bird. One, 
now abd then, in the woods or hedgerows, is 
the utmost seen by anybody, even if he search 
for them. Very few, comparatively, are de- 
stroyed by mankind. Only a few species are 
killed by sportsmen ; all the rest cannot live 
long, nor can they all be eaten by other birds. 
Many must die from natural causes. Immense 
numbers, especially of the smaller birds, are 
bom each year, yet they do not appear to 
increase the general stock of the species. 
Immense numbers, therefore, must die every 
year ; but what becomes of the bodies ? 
Martins, nightingales, and other migratory 
birds, may be supposed to leave a great 
number of their dead relations in foreign 
countries ; this, however, cannot apply to our 
own indigenous stock. Mr. Jenyns partly 
accounts for this by saying, that no doubt a 
great many young birds fall a prey to stronger 
birds soon after leaving the nest, and probably 
a number of the elder birds also ; while the 
very old are killed by the cold of winter; 
or, becoming too feeble to obtain food, drop 
to the earth, and are spared the pain of 
starvation by being speedily carried ofi" by 
some hungry crefture of the woods and 
fields. Besides these means for the disposal of 
tho bodies, there are scavenger insects, who 
devour, and another species who act as 
sextons, and bury the bodies. During the 
warm months of summer, some of the burying 
beetles, will accomplish "the humble task 
allotted them by Providence,'Mn a surprisingly 
short time. Mr. Jenyns has repeatedly, 
during a warm spring, placed dead birds upon 
the ground, in difierent spots frequented by 
the necrophorus vespillo, iind other allied 
beetles, who have effected the interment so 
completely in four-and-twenty hours, that 
there was a difficulty in finding the bodies 
again. 

All this goes a great way to account for our 
so very seldom seeing any dead birds lying 
about, notwithstanding the immense mortality 
that must take place every year; but it cer- 
tainly is not satisfactory ; for, although the 
birds of prey, and those which are not devoured 
by others, are, comparatively, small in num- 



ber, how is it that none of these are ever 
found? Once in a season, perhaps, we may 
find a dead crow, or a dead owl (generally one 
that has been shot,) butwho ever finds hawks, 
ravens, kites, sparrow-hawks, or any number 
of crows, out of all the annual mortality that 
must occur in their colonies ? These birds 
are for the most part too large for the sexton 
beetle to bury; and quickly as the foxes, 
stoats, weasels, and other prowling creatures 
would nose out the savoury remains, or the 
newly-fallen bodies, these creature only in- 
habit certain localities — ^and dead birds may 
be supposed to fall in many places. Still, tbey 
are not seen. 

A distinction has been made since the 
time of White of Selbom, between in-door 
and out-of-door naturalists. It is not made 
individiously, as each class may be said, in 
general, to depend upon the other ; few men 
unite the two qualifications of indefatigable 
search and observation out of doors, and 
laborious and patient examination, compa- 
rison, classification, and so forth, in sedentary 
seclusion. Both are students of Nature, but 
the out-of-door naturalists may be said to take 
her at first hand. Of this latter class is the 
Reverend Mr. Jenyns, a worthy follower of 
White ; and his book furnishes a truthful 
record of many years of actual out-of-door 
observations. 

Passing over his remarks on the mason wasp, 
who builds a nest for its eggs, and then leaves 
in it an imprisoned caterpillar for the young 
to feed upon as soon as hatched by the warm 
season ; on the bees, who, he found, got drunk 
with the narcotic juices or odours of dahlias f on 
his seeing thrushes carry snails to knock 
their heads upon a stone, and thus crack 
them for eating ; on his being able to distin- 
guish the season by the sounds of animals in 
the fields, and insect life in the air (Humboldt 
says he could tell what o'clock it was by the 
hum of the insects, and the different sensa- 
tions of their poisonous stings !) ; and on the 
stockdove, in whose crop he found seeds 
which had begun to sprout; we will take 
the following delightful story about a pair of * 
robins : — 

A pair of robins built their nest in the old 
ivy of a garden wall, and the hen shortly 
afterwards sat' in maternal pride upon four 
eggs. The gardener came to clip the ivy; 
and, not knowing of the nest, his shears cut 

«ff a [)art of it, so that the four eggs fell to 
fie ground. Dropping on leaves, they were 
not broken. Notice being attracted oy the 
plaintive cries of the hen bird, the eggs were 
restored to the nest, which the gardener re- 
paired. The robins returned, the hen sat upon 
the eggs, and in a few days they were hatched. 
Shortly afterwards, the four little ones were 
all found lying upon the ground beneath, 
cold, stiff, and lifeless. The gardener's repairs 
of the nest had not been according to the 
laws of bird-architecture, and a gap had 
broken out. The four unfledged little ones 
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were taken Jnto the house, and, efforts being 
made to revive them by warmth, they pre- 
sently showed signs of life, recovered, and 
were again restored to the nest. The gap 
was filled up by stuffing a small piece of 
drugget into it. The parent robins, perched 
in a neighbouring tree, watched all these 
operations, without displaying any alarm' for 
the result, and, as soon as they were completed, 
returned to the nest All went on well for 
a day or two ; but misfortune seemed never 
weary of tormenting this little fimily. A 
violent shower of rain fell. The nest being 
exposed, by the close clipping of the ivy 
leaves, the drugget got sopped, the rain half 
filled the nest, and the gardener found the 
four little ones lying motionless in the water. 
Once more, they were taken away, dried near 
the fire, and placed in the nest of another 
bird fixed in a tree opposite the ivy. The 
parent birds in a few minutes occupied the 
nest, and never ceased their attentions until 
the brood were able to fly, and take care of 
themselves. 

The story we have already related of 
Diedrik Miiller^s lion, is surpassed by an- 
other of a similar kind, which we take to be 
about the best lion-stoiy that zoological 
records can furnish. 

A hunter, in the wilds of Africa, had seated 
himself on a bank near a pool, to rest, leaving his 
gun, set upright against a rock, a few feet behind 
him. He was alone. Whether he fell asleep, 
or only into a reverie, he did not know, but 
suddenly he saw an enormous lion stand- 
ing near him, attentively observing him. 
Their eyes met, and thus they remained, 
motionless, looking at each other. At length 
the hunter leaned back, and slowly extended 
his arm towards his gun. The lion instantly 
uttered a deep growl, and advanced nearer. 
The hunter paused. After a time, he very 
gradually repeated the attempt, and again 
tiie lion uttered a deep growl, the meaning 
of which was not to be mistaken. This 
occurred several, times (as in the former 
case), until the man was obliged to desist 
altogether. Night approached ; the lion 
never left him the whole night. Day broke ; 
tlie lion still was there, and remained 
there the whole day. The hunter had 
ceased to make any attempt to seize his gun, 
and saw that his only hope was to weary 
the lion out by the fortitude of a passive 
state, however dreadful the situation. All 
the next night the lion remained. The 
man, worn out for want of sleep, dared not 
to close his eyes, lest the lion, believing him 
to be dead, should devour him. All the 
provision in his wallet was exhausted. The 
third night arrived. Being now utterly 
exhausted, and having dropped off to sleep, 
several tifdes, and as often come back to con- 
sciousness with a start of horror at finding he 
had been asleep, he finally sunk backward, 
and lay in a dead slumber. He never awoke 



till broad day, and then found that the lion 
was gone. 

On the question of "best" stories of ani- 
mals, 4here are so many excellent stories of 
several species that the superlative degree 
may be hard to determine. Setting down 
the above, however, as the best lion-story, 
we will give what we consider to be (up to 
this time) the best elephant-story. In one of 
the recent accounts of scenes of Indian war- 
fare (the title of the book has escaped us, 
and perhaps we met with the narrative in a 
printed letter), a body of artillery was de- 
scribed as proceeding up a hill, and the great 
strength of elephants was found highly ad- 
vantageous in drav^ring up the guns. On the 
carriage of one of these guns, a little in front 
of the wheel, sat an artilleryman, restmg 
himself. An elephant, drawing another gun, 
was advancing in regular order close beMnd. 
Whether from falling asleep, or over-fatigue, 
the man fell from his seat, and the wheel of 
the gun-carriage, v^rith its heavy gun, was 
jiist rolling over him. The elephant compre- 
hending the danger, and seeing that he 
could not reach the body of the man with 
his trunk, seized the wheel by the top, 
and, lifting it up, passed it carefully over 
the fallen man, and set it down on the other 
side. 

The best dog-story — ^though there are a 
number of best stories of this honest fellow— 
we fear is an old one ; but we cannot fojbear 
telling it, for the benefit of those who may 
not have met with it before. A surgeon found 
a poor dog, with his leg broken. He took 
him home, set it, and in due time gave him 
his liberty. Off he ran. Some months after- 
wards the surgeon was awoke in the night by 
a dog barking loudly at his door. As the bark- 
ing continued, and the surgeon thought he re- 
cognised the voice, he got up, and went down 
stairs. When he opened the door, there stood 
f^is former patient, wagging his tail, and by his 
side another dog — a friend whom he had 
brought — who had also had the misfortune to 
get a leg broken. There is another dog-stonr 
of a different kind, told by Mr. Jenyns, which 
we think very amusing. A poodle, belonging 
to a gentleman in Cheshire, was in the habit 
of going to church with his master, and sitting 
with him in the pew during the whole service. 
Sometimes his master did not come ; but this 
did not prevent the poodle, who always pre- 
sented himself in good time, entered the pew, 
and remained sitting there alone: departing 
with the rest of the congregation. One Sun- 
day, the dam at the head of a lake in the 
neighbourhood gave way, and the whole road 
was inundated. The congregation was there- 
fore reduced to a few individuals, who came 
from cottages close at hand. Nevertheless, 
by the time the clergyman had commenced 
reading the Psalms, he saw his friend the 
poodle come slowly up the aisle, dripping 
with water : having been obliged to swim 
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above a quarter of a mile to get to church. 
He went into his pew, as usual, and remained 
quietly there to the end of the service. This 
is told on the authority of the clergyman 
himself. 

A hungry jackdaw once took a fancy to 
a young chicken which had only recently 
been hatched. He pounced upon it accord- 
ingly, and was carrying it off, when the 
hen rushed upon him, and beat him with 
her wings, and held him in her beak, until the 
cock came up, who immediately attacked the 
jackdaw, and struck him so repeatedly that he 
was scarcely able to effect his escape by flight. 
But the best hen-story is one in Mr. Jenyns' 
"Observations." A hen was sitting on a 
number of eggs to hatch them. An egg was 
missmg every night ; yet nobody could con- 
jecture who had stolen it. One morning, 
after several had been lost in this way, the 
hen was discovered with ruffled feathers, a 
bleeding breast, and an inflamed countenance. 
By the side of the nest was seen the dead 
body of a large rat, whose skull had been 
fractured — evidently by blows from the beak 
of the valiant hen, who could endure the vile 
act of piracy no longer. 

Mr. Jenyns relates a good owl-story. He 
knew a tame owl, who was so fond of music 
that he would enter the drawing-room of an 
evening, and, perching on the shoulder of one 
of tiie children, listen with great attention to 
ihe tones of the piano-forte : holding his head 
first on one side, then on the other, after the 
manner of connoisseurs. One night, suddenly, 
spreading his wings, as if unable to endure his 
rapture any longer, he alighted on the keys, 
and, drivmg away the fingers of the performer 
with his beak, began to hop about upon the 
keys himself, apparently in great delight 
with his own execution. This pianist's name 
was Keevie. He was bom in the woods of 
Northumberland, and belonged to a friend of 
the Reverend Mr. Jenyns. 

Good bear-stories are numerous. One of 
the best we take from the " Zoological Anec- 
dotes." At a hunt in Sweden, an old soldier 
was charged by a bear. His musket missed 
fire, and the animal being close upon him, he 
made a thrust, in the hope of driving the 
muzzle of his piece down the bear's throat. 
But the thrust was parried by one of the 
huge paws with all the skill of a fencer, and 
the musket wrested from the soldier's hand, 
who was forthwith laid prostrate. He lay 
qUiet, and the bear, after smelling, thought 
he was dead, and then left him to examine 
the musket. ' This he seized by the stock, and 
began to knock about, as though to dis- 
cover wherein its virtue consisted, when the 
soldier could not forbear putting forth one 
hand to recover his weapon. The bear imme- 
diately seized him by the back of the head, 
and tore his scalp over his crown, so that it 
fell over the 8ol<fier's face. Notwithstanding 
his agony, the poor fellow restrained his, cries, 



and again pretended death. The bear laid 
himself upon his body, and thus remained, 
until some hunters coming up relieved him 
from this frightful situation. As the poor 
fellow rose, he threw back his scalp with his 
hand, as though it had been a peruke, and 
ran frantically towards them, exclaiming — 
"The bear! the bear!" So intense was his 
apprehtosion of his enemy, that it made him 
oblinous of his bodily anguish. He eventually 
recovered, and received his discharge in conse- 
quence of his loss of hair. There is another 
bear-story in this work, which savours — just 
a little — of romance. A powerful bull was 
attacked by a bear in a forest, when the bull 
succeeded in striking both arms into his 
assailant, and pinning him to a tree. In this 
situation they were both found dead — ^the 
bear, of his wounds; the bull, (either 
fearing, or, from obstinate self-will, refusing, 
to relinquish his position of advantage) of 
starvation ! 

The best cat-and-mouse story (designated 
"Melancholy Accident — a Cat killed by a 
Mouse ") is to be found in " The Poor Artist," 
the author of which seems to have derived the 
story from a somewhat questionable source, 
though we must admit the possibility. " A cat 
had caught a mouse on a lawn, and let it go 
again, in her cruel way, in order to play with 
it; when the mouse, inspired by despaur, and 
seeing only one hole possible to escape into— 
namely, the round red throat of the cat, very 
visible through her open mouth — ^took a bold 
spring into her jaws, just escaping between 
her teeth, and into her throat he struggled 
and stuffed himself; and so the eat was 
suffocated.", It reads plausibly; let us ima- 
gine it was true. 

The best spider-and-fly story we also take 
from the last-named book. " A very strong, 
loud, blustering fellow of a blue-bottle fly 
bounced accidentally into a spider's weS. 
Down ran the old spider, and threw her lon| 
arms around his neck; but he fought, ana 
struggled, and blew his drone, and fuzzed, 
and sung sharp, and beat, and battered, and 
tore the web in holes — and so got loose. The 
spider would not let go her hold round him 
— and the fly flew away vnth the spider t* 
This is related on the authority of Mr. 
Thomas Bell, the naturalist, who witnessed 
the heroic act. 

[Household Words. 



A man who had climbed a chesnut tree, had 
by carelessness missed his hold of one of the 
branches, and fell to the ground with such vio- 
lence as to break one of his ribs. A neighbor, 
commg to his assistance, remarked to him drily, 
*Hhat had he folio wed. his rule in these cases, 
he would have avoided this accident" "What 
rule do you mean ?" asked the other. " This, 
replied the philosopher, " never to come down 
a place faster than you got up." 
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THE TALE UNFINISHED. 

In some green quiet grave, brother. 

We would thou hadst been laid. 
Where gentle flowers wept their dew. 

And softened sunshine play'd ; 
Where solemn trees kept murmuring 

Theur tremulous good-bye. 
And streamlets' silver tongues should sing 

Thy death-psalm tenderly. 

Alas ! Death bore thee down, brother. 

In his moet angry mood. 
Commanding, in alliance fierce. 

The fire to meet the flood. 
Was it some warning gave.thee aid 

Of fiery wreck to tell? 
Ah, brother. Fancy's dream hath had 

Fulfilment terrible! 

Thine olive-branch was lost, brother, 

'Mid that unequal strife, 
When furious Death was hand to hand 

With strong, despairing Life. 
Oh ! one cloud riseth from that wreck 

That over England low'rs ; 
Perchanoe that sea whose pearl^e seek 

Was covetous of ours* 

Periiaps the hour that prayer, brother. 

Rose up at home for thee. 
The hope of that unconscious love 

Was sinking in the sea ; 
And none can tell how sadi/ bright. 

Through all that stormy Slaze, 
One far-off flame, thine own hearth-light, 

Waa present to thy gaze. 

And all thy pleasant books, brother. 

How shall we read them now ? 
That wreck between us and the page 

Will drive its burning prow : 
And we must close the book, and pause 

O'er memory's tablet pale. 
Inscribed to him whose lifetime waa 

A sad, unfinished tale. 



[Ibid. 



THE MAN FROM THE WEST. 

It is part of the popular belief in Egypt, 
that wickedness and wisdom are indigenous 
in the West — ^the country of the setting sun. 
But by the West, or Maghreb, they do not 
understand any of the European states, con- 
fining the signification of the word to the long 
series of provinces and kingdoms extend- 
ing from the limits of their own valley along 
the northern coast of Africa, even to the Sea 
of Darkness, or the Atlantic Ocean. When- 
ever, in their fictitious narratives, they wish 
to introduce a Magician — a character answer- 
ing to the villain of our dramas and romances 
—they almost invariably derive him from 
Tripoli, Fez or Morocco, and having stated 
JU8 origin, think themselves at libeity to 
invest him with any amount of power and 
atrocity required for the development of their 
plot. 

The word Maghrebi, or Man from thfe 
West, after some time of residence in the East, 
became identified, even in my foreign mind, 
with the idea of peculiar sagacity and uriscru- 
pnlousness. Whenever I saw a sallow, heavy- 
featured Western, I felt a mingled sensation 
of awe and curiosity; and I looked out 
eagerly for an opportunity of making the ac- 

Snamtance of one of those terrible individuals, 
'ortune favoured me, for one day that I was 
sitting, enjoying a shisheh in the shop of 
£^uma, the Levantine mercer, and chatting 
with some closely-veiled women, who were 
idly bargaining for muslins and silks, a sono- 
rons* salaam attracted my attention, and the 



tall form of an unmistakeable Maghrebi 
darkened the door. 

Hanna knew his customer at once, and 
greeted him with profuse salutations. From 
what he said, indeed, it was evident that he 
had expected an earlier visit ; and he pro- 
fessed, with some affectation, to have been 
quite uneasy about the safety of his old 
friend. This meant that the business relations 
between them had always been satisfactory; 
in other words, that the said Hanna had been 
accustomed to make at least five per cent, 
over and above a fair profit in the sales he 
effected to the (supposed) terrible Maghrebi. 
I looked at the man again, and in features 
where I had been fully disposed to find the 
traces of cunning and duplicity, could dis- 
cover nothing, to my disappointment, but 
manly frankness, allied with almost child- 
like simplicity. 

He was a fine handsome fellow, some thirty 
years of age, with large almond-shaped eyes, 
sti\.i^!it nose, well curved lips, and magni- 
licent bliick beard. A carefully twisted white 
turban — the noblest head-dress ever invented 
— a grey embroidered jacket, a light-fitting 
waiscoat buttoned up to the throat, a red 
shawl round the loios, loose white trowsers, 
and red slippers, formed his costume. After 
exchanging a few general compliments, he 
sat down on a heap of cloth, to wait till the 
master of the shop was disengaged, and 
accepted a whiff or two from my shisheh. It 
was evident at once, from his whole manner, 
that he was a grave, serious, solid old man ; 
and it was as much, perhaps, on this account, 
as because of his handsome person, that one 
of the ladies I have mentioned began to jest 
with and tease him. At the first word he 
actually blushed, and became uneasy, replied 
at first timidly, and then sulkily ; and when 
the fair jester went so far as to lay her small 
henna-dyed fingers upon the glossy curls of 
his beard, he could hold out no longer, but 
abruptly rose and went away. Tagger Hanna 
was very indignant at this ; and as the bar- 
gain was concluded, the merchandise cut and 
packed up, and the money in his hand — ^nothing 
remainuig to go through but an altercation 
about five or ten paras of change— he took the 
liberty, in excellent Arabic, which we cannot 
afford to translate literally, of telling the 
offended lady that she was no better than she 
should be, to which, in delightful vernacular, 
she responded, that lie was no better than he 
should be ; and the sisters, cousins, aunts, and 
friends, who had coalesced to idle away a day 
in spendmg three shillings, taking up the cry 
with a vengeance, one old dame seeming 
disposed to become mor& practical than plea- 
sant, my worthy friend was compelled to have 
recourse to his iron measure, vnth which he 
threatened to dig out the hearts of all who 
did not immediately abscond. 

The shop being cleared by these means, 
and the mutterings of the female tempest 
having died away in the distance, I made some^ 
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inquiries about the Maghrebi. He was a 
merchant at Dema, who every year in the 
spring came to Alexandria, either by land 
or water, to make purchases. It was now 
Autumn, so that his arrival had been delayed 
for some reason, at least four months. Tagger 
Hanna professed to be certain that his 
customer was lurking about the neighbour- 
hood waiting for the departure of the women ; 
l)ut I could divine from his restlessness that 
be was not without anxiety on the subject. 
At length, however, his prediction turned out 
lo be correct; for Hagg Mustafa appeared on 
the other side of the street, casting sidelong 
glances in our direction. When he had ascer- 
&ined that the coast was indeed clear, he 
crossed over and came in to us, and having 
murmured two or three sage aphorisms on 
the impudence of women, proceeded to 
business. 

He bought a good quantity of Syrian and 
Egyptian silk manufactures, and a parcel of 
English prints, which ODe would have thought 
he could have procured cheaper direct from 
Malta. Hanna, it seemed to me, was a little 
unreasonable in his charges; but the worthy 
Maghrebi did not bargain, simply refusing to 
take what appeared to him too dear. Accus- 
tomed as I was to witness the furious dis- 
cussions that usually take place in an Arab 
shop, the lying on both sides, the taking of 
eacred names in vain, the indignant protesta- 
tions of the dealer that he is selling under 
cost price and does not deserve to be beaten 
down, the solemn oaths of the purchaser that 
lie has been offered a similar article for half 
the money in the next street, the well-acted 
quarrel, and the final adjustment, by which 
both parties tacitly acknowledge themselves 
to be rogues — ^in contrast, I say, with these 
daily occurring scenes, the way in which the 
Maghrebi went to work quite charmed me, 
ana I waited with interest the conversation 
over the parting pipe, in hopes tl;iat he would 
reveal some particulars of his history. 

My anticipations were more than fulfilled; 
so that, with the addition of a few facts sub- 
sequently ascertained, I was enabled to 
construct a little biog^raphy of this Man from 
the West The pnncipal features are as 
follows : — ^Hagg Mustafa belonged to a family 
of merchants engaged, from time immemorial, 
in supplying the eastern provinces of Tripoli 
with the costly manufactures required for the 
gaudy costume both of males and females. 
From a very early age he had accompanied 
his father in all his expeditions, and having 
pushed on one occasion as far as Mecca, had 
acquired the honorable title of Pilgrim. He 
had now for many years carried on business 
on his own account, and fortune having 
smiled upon his industry, had amassed a con- 
siderable amount of wealth. His life was 
one of peril and adventure; for the Eastern 
merchant of his class is not a sedentary per- 
sonage. He has no counting-house, no clerks, 
no distant correspondents. He does all his 



business hitnself, buying in one place, accom- 
panying his merchandise from country to 
country, from market to market, and selling 
as much as possible without the assistance of, 
brokers or agents of any kind. He is, in fact, 
a pedlar on a large scale. 

About two years before the period of which 
1 speak, Mustafa, on his return from his 
annual voyage to Egypt, heard a crier pro- 
claiming in the market place of Dema a 
beautiful slave for sale. Her qualities were 
past all enumeration ; and her name was 
Sagara-en-Noor, or The Tree of Light. Now, 
Mustafa had, until then, lived a single life, 
scorning or fearing women ; but he desired 
to see this slave so lauded, and having seen 
her and admired her, paid the price demanded 
for her and she became the partner of Mb 
bosom. 

Like a true Oriental, Mustafa refrained 
from entering into many particulars of his 
domestic happiness ; but he said enough in 
general terms to make me feel a great interest 
in Sagara. She followed him in all his ex- 
peditions into the interior ; and their mutual 
attachment increased with knowledge. Next 
year, likewise, she accompanied him to Egypt, 
m obedience to the decrees of destiny; for it 
was necessary that what was written should 
come to pass. 

They left the port of Alexandria on their 
return voyage in a small vessel, with a crew 
of five men, bound direct for Derna. A light 
wind carried them in two day% as far as the 
point of Akabah, about half way to their des- 
tination ; but a tremendous tempest suddenly, 
fell upon them, and as they were upon a lee 
shore, they knew at once that their danger 
was great. After manoBuvring for a few 
hours, they saw the steep white cliffs of the 
African coast looming through the heavy 
atmosphere, and endeavoured to save them- 
selves by casting anchor; but the cables 
snapped, and they were driven on shore, 
luckily in a shallow bay and upon sand. For 
some time it was impossible to land on 
account of the violence of the waves, which 
rose over the ship and threatened every 
moment to break her ropes; but at lengtii 
they succeeded in getting ashore, without 
being able to take with them anything the 
ship contained, even provisions. However, it 
was their hope that the vessel would not go 
to pieces, and that, when the tempest abated, 
they could at least save some money and a 
little food, with which they could set out on 
foot for Dema. 

Whilst they sat wet and miserable on the 
beach, they suddenly saw some forms moving 
along on the other side of the bay ; and they 
remembered that the Bedawms of these pwte 
are celebrated for their violence and brutah^ 
to strangers, especially such as are wrecked. 
But there was no escape, and the little party 
waited patiently, therefore, for what was w 
come to pass. The Bedawins had perceived 
the wreck and were commg round for the 
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purposes of plunder. When, however, they 
saw a group of men awaiting their approach, 
they halted, and seemed to be calculating 
their strength and the probabilities of resist 
ance. At length, a single individual of their 
party detached himself and came forward with 
demonstrations of peaceful intentions ; but he 
had no sooner discovered that the strangers 
were without arms, than he shouted to his 
companions to advance. In a few minutes, 
a band of half<^dozen truculent-looking 
Bedawins, armed to the teeth, rushed up and 
proceeded at once to appropriate the persons 
of the shipwrecked men, whilst waiting until 
the sea allowed them to appropriate their 
property. 

Hagg Mustafa fell to the lot of an individual 
who appeared to be the chief, and who like- 
wise laid claim to Sagara. The Bedawins 
would not listen to any expostulations, but 
ordered their prisoners to station themselves 
at certain distances apart from one another, 
and to remember the names of their masters. 
Mustafa and Sagara, placed together, were 
impressed, by means of awful menaces, with 
the necessity of saying in answer to all 
questions : 

"I belong to Yunus." 

The object of this precaution now became 
apparent; for other Bedawins came flocking 
from all sides, so that above two hundred, 
including women and children, were collected 
within a few hours. They all seemed to 
respect the right of property based on original 
occupation; and did not attempt to dispute 
with the first-comers for the possession of the 
prisoners — ^waiting with patience until they 
could go aboard the ship and plunder it 

It is customary for the Bedawins of this 
coast to exact a reward, which may be called 
a ransom, for conducting persons under the 
circumstances of our travellers to a civilised 
country: and Mustafa was not very uneasy 
about the result of this adventure. He was 
known to many members of the various 
Ordanes or tribes along the coast, having per- 
formed the journey by land, and expected to 
be let ofl" for a small sum. Unfortunately, 
Yunus had beheld and admired the slave- 
girl Sagara, and had resolved to possess her. 
When the plunder of the vessel was com- 
pleted, he took Mustafa aside, and said, *^ O 
friend ! tbou knowest the custom, that 
strangers who fall into our hands must libe- 
rate themselves with money. Now, I will 
deal handsomely by thee. Take my part 
of the merchancUse from the wreck, and pro- 
ceed on thy way in peace. I will give thee 
two young men as an escort. But leave unto 
me Sagara, to be an ornament of my tent.*' 
Mustafa replied that he would rather give all 
that he possessed, than part with his beloved 
slave; and begged Yunus to name any ran- 
som that he desired. But the Bedawin was 
obdurate; and finding he could not prevail 
by persuasion, smote the unfortunate mer- 
chant upon the face, and separated him from 



Sagara, and ordered her to be taken to his 
tent. 

Mustafa was led towards evening to the 
encampment over the hills, and saw no more 
of his companions, who* were kept prisoners 
some time, and then sent back to Egypt 
without ransom, for they were too poor to 
pay any. Yunus took possession, as I have 
said, oi' Sagara, and sought to render himself 
agreeable to her; but she answered his ad- 
vances by tears, and could not find a smile 
for the ma9 who had torn her from her 
master^ whom she loved. But Mustafa was 
treated with every kind of severity and 
indignity, and compelled to tend the camels 
and fed like a dog. He submitted to the 
decrees of fate with resignation, although, he 
was resolved to seize the first opportunity of 
escape. Once, when he was sent with a troop 
of camels to some distance, he mounted the 
fleetest, and started for the west ; but , 
Yunus, who suspected his design, followed; 
overtook and brought him bask to the en- 
campment, where he was beaten, until death 
nearly released him from his troubles. 

When he recovered he determined to be 
more circumspect for the future; and in 
order to escape suspicion, aflected to be 
resigned to his fate. This procured him a 
little more liberty; but he still felt that he 
was watched, and he becan to despair of ever 
escaping from that dreadful situation. Sagara 
he never saw ; but from the children of the 
village, with whom he would sometimes play, 
he learned that she remained ever weeping 
in her new master's tent, refusing to be 
comforted. , 

One day there afrrived at the encampment 
a stranger, named AH, the son of one of the 
Sheikhs of an inland tribe. He was a tall, 
handsome young man, who had gained great 
reputation already for feats of gallantry. 
Yunus received him with hospitality, and 
related among other thin^ the adventure of 
the wreck and the acquisition of the beauteous 
Sagara. To Ali, the matter apneared perfectly 
correct, and he congratulated his host, de- 
manduig as a favour, to behold this peerless 
beauty. When she appeared before him, her 
melancholy countenance told at once her tale 
of misery, and Ali felt that a great injustice 
had been committed. With desert cunning, 
however, he said not a word of condemnation, 
but praised the loveliness of ^agara, and 
extolled the happiness of Yunus ; so that the 
poor slave, who had at first conceived hope 
from the pity that beamed through his eyes, 
retired in still more profound despair. 

Next day, as Mustafa was tending a herd 
of camels on the slope of a distant hill, he was 
surprised to b^old a horseman he did not 
know, ride up and salute him. 

" I know thy story," said Ali, " and am 
resolved to assist thee; but the matter re- 
quires circumspection aud cannot be accom- 
plished in a day. Thy liberty it were easy to 
bring about; but the flower in the tent must 
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be released likewise. Listen now «to me. I 
am Ali, the son of Saleh ; and I have come 
on a message of vengeance to this place. 
Know that my tribe has learned, by means 
ordained of God, that mapy years ago one of 
our bravest warriors was basely murdered by 
Yunus and his brethren. Blood calls out for 
blood ; and thou canst assist us and save thy- 
self. A month from this, an hour after sun- 
set, when the moon is half risen above the 
summit of Akabah, take fire, and light up a 
conflagration in the straw-heap that is near 
the great tent of Yunus. If thou krt dis- 
covered, defend thyself, and fear nothing ; for 
I shall be there. If no one suspect thee, 
hasten to the harem and single out Sagara, 
and bear her in thy arms, crying 'Ali ! Ali I ' 
and no one will harm thee. Art thou a man 
to do all this, and not fail in one title?'' 
Mustafa devoted himself to death if he 
should swerve from his instructions ; and 
Ali, having pressed his hand, rode slowly 
away across the desert. 

That was an anxious month for Mustafa. 
He counted the days and minutes, and made 
every preparation for action. He contrived 
to secrete a flint and steel beneath the straw- 
heap, as well as a sword, which he stole from 
Ms master, Yunus. In order that he might 
not mistake the day, he dug two holes, in one 
of which he put a stone every morning, 
whilst in the other he put a bean every 
evening. To lull suspicion, he pretended to 
Be unusually gay, and succeeded in becoming 
quite a favorite with the young men. Even 
Yunus condescended to smile upon him; 
and once even asked higi to intercede. with 
Sa^ra, and persuade her to be less gloomy. 
But Mustafa snapped his fingers, cursed 
women, and professed to have no desire for 
an interview. 

The long-expected night came at length. 
The encampment was situated in a valley 
surrounded on all sides by arid hills. Mus- 
tafa had been out since morning at the place 
where he had met Ali, and had looked on all 
sides to discern some signs of his deliverer ; 
but none appeared. He climbed to the sum- 
mit of a peak, from which a wide view could 
be obtained, and anxiously, with now well 
practised eyes, perused the horizon. Nothing. 
He returned as evening drew nigh, and 
reached the crest of the hill that overlooked 
the valley j|ist as the sun went down. There 
were lights in some of the* tents, and at 
various points could be seen Bedawins re- 
turning home. Mustafa's heart sank within 
him as he thought that some one of these 
might have discerned traces of an enemy. 
But there was no alarm given; and, on 
reaching the encampment, he found all quiet. 
Unperceived by any one, he went and con- 
cealed himself between the tent and the straw. 
To his delight a smart wind was sweeping up 
the valley ; and he felt certain that if he could 
succeed in setting fire to the huge heap, every 
tent would soon be in flames. He had not 



many minutes to wait, but the time appeared 
to him an age. Various emotions tormented 
him. What, if he should fail in his attempt, 
or be discovered and slain before help could 
arrive ? What, if Ali should forget his pro- 
mise, or arrive too late 1 He was resolved, 
however, to act, and having drawn out ttie 
sword, and placed it by his side as he knelt 
down, he began to strike a light just as the 
silver edge of the moon appeared above the 
ridge of Akabah. Before the orb was half 
uncovered there was a hiss, a crackle, — and a 
swift flame swept up along the side ef the 
immense straw heap. Almost at the same 
moment a man rushed from a neighboring 
tent, and having fired a pistol at the culprit 
without eff*ect, advanced with a drawn dagger, 
crying, " 'Tis the dog Mustafa has done it !" 
There was no time to lose; and the hand 
that had never before wielded a weapon of 
death, felled the Bedawin to the ground. It 
was a perilous moment One man against a 
whole encampment, should Ali prove untrae. 
Furious Bedawins were rushmg from every 
tent. Some had seen Musta& strike the 
blow, and fired at him as he ran towards the 
tent where Sagara was confined. Others 
started out, asking what was the matter; 
women and children moaned ; and the camels 
and other animals breaking loose, and rushing 
to and fro, increased the confusion. The fire 
had spread almost instantaneously from tent 
to tent, for there were heaps of straw near 
every one of them ; and it was evident that in 
a very few minutes the whole encampment 
would be destroyed. Still there was no sign 
of an attack, and when Mustafa reached the 
tent which he had so often beheld, but had 
never been permitted to approach, he found 
Yunus already there, shouting to the women 
to come forth. On seeing Mustafa, the villain 
divined that he was the cause of the mischief, 
and his hand glanced towards his dagger hilt; 
but the blood of the Man from the West was 
up, and with one blow he laid open the 
shoulder of his enemy. Yunus bellowed with 
rage, and threw himself upon the merchant ; 
but at that instant a small body of horsemen 
rode furiously into the encampment, striking 
right and leu on every living thing they met 
Mustafa evaded the grasp of the wounded 
Bedawin, and sprang towards Sagara, whom 
he<tiow saw, standing near the blazing tent 
Seizing her in his arms, he shouted ** Ali, 
Ali " and the horsemen answered with the 
same cry. It was a terrible scene, lighted up 
by the blazing tents — a massacre, not a fight— 
and before the red light of the flames had 
faded, not a living soul remained in the en- 
campment except the horsemen and Mustafii, 
who stood on an open space grasping his 
beloved Sagara to his breast, and still shout- 
ing, " Ali, Ali !" 

Vengeance pushed to this extreme is not 
common in the desert; but instances from 
time to time occur. The object of the at- 
tacking party had been to destroy the Ordjio» 
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root and branch ; but some few of the men 
and several of the women and children 
escaped. Having ascertained this fact, Ali 
determined at once upon a retreat, as he 
knew the whole country would at once be 
roused against him. In an hour, therefore^ 
after the massacre, his little mounted band, 
with Mustafa and Sagara, were climbing 
the steep slope of the hill, leaving all cum- 
brous booty behind. The site of the encamp- 
ment was still covered with particles of fire, 
and a heavy canopy of smoke hung aloft. 
Mustafa looked back with one shudder of 
horror ; but Sagara was beside bim, ready to 
whisper a tale of outrage and misery which 
he would not hear; and he soon forgot every- 
thing but the joy of reunion. 

Ali had formed an able plan of retreat. 
Instead of making direct for the quarters of 
his own tribe, situated at a great distance, he 
had resolved to make a bend to the west as 
fer as the inhabited tracts of Cyrenaica, so as 
to throw any pursuers off the scent. By the 
morning the party reached a small valley, 
where was a reserve of men and camels. 
After restmg awhile, they proceeded about a 
mile to the south, leaving a wide track on 
some sandy ground ; but when they came to 
a hard, stony plain, they struck back diago- 
nally, and soon entering the gorge of a moun- 
tain, were concealed from pursuit. Well for 
them, it appeared ; for one ,of their party, who 
had lingered behind, saw, he said, a cloud of 
horsemen with glittering spears go sweepmg 
over the plain towards Sie south. The.stra^ 
tagem of Ali was completely successful ; and 
Mustafa and Sagara had thus an efficient 
escort until they arrived at a village where 
they were known. Here they parted from 
A]i, who cast a very covetous glance at the 
slave-girl, but who seemed to struggle success- 
fallv with his evil passions ; and in due time 
both arrived in safety at Dema. "This,'* 
said Mustafa, in conclusion, "happened in 
the spring. You may be well assured that I 
shall no more perform my journeys by land ! 
and that I have a great objection to per- 
forming them by sea. At present, I have 
come by the way of Malta, in the great English 
fire-ship ; but it is probably my last voyage. 
Peace be with you!" So saying, the Man 
from the West departed ; and I never again 
saw him. I learn, however, that the force 
of habit proved too strong; and that, instead 
of settling down quietly at Derna, he continues 
his annual voyages. Let us hope that no 
cousin of Yunus may ever lay hold of him ! 

[Ibid. 



In the Church of St. Peter's, at Rome, lie 
the three last pretenders to the throne of 
England. On theur tombs are recorded their 
pretended titles, under the names of James 
HI., Charles III,, and Henry IX. Each had a 
most magnificent funeral at Rome. 



THE CITY OF SUDDEN DEATH. 

We are at Naples ; and, before us, is a stand 
of Neapolitan cabs. We make a bargain 
with the driver of one of these vehicles to be 
taken to Pompeii, are cheated, and get in. 
The animals in front, shaking themselves 
under their tawdry, jingling harness, start 
off at a pace which I should have deemed 
incredible in anything but a Hansom. One 
dirty street follows another dirty street ; one 
noxious smell succeeds another noxious ^mell ; 
and we find ourselves fast hurrying through 
the city of the living in the direction of the 
City of the Dead. 

The first circumstance to which I wish to 
call attention is, that we are. sitting in an 
open carriage on the eighth of January, with- 
out a great-coat, in light summer clothing, 
and yet we perspire. Can this be the same 
world as that which we have left behind us ? 
Is it possible that, at the distance of a few 
days' journey, our relatives are shivering and 
shaking over a fire; that the letters \\hich 
we write at the open window will be read over 
the hob ; that the ii\k%t torst that wo drink 
in iced Capri is returned to us in scalding 
punch? While the sun is shining upon us 
in this unaccountable manner, and reminding 
us of Hyde Park in the middle of June, we 
are not easily persuaded that the tip of the 
beloved Amelia's nose is at this moment 
slightly tmged with blue ; or that dear George 
is standmg before the mantelpiece with up- 
lifted coa£tails, and keeping the fire from 
his shivering wife. 

Here we are 'on the Santa Lucia, skirting 
the blue sea. Not that it looks quite so 
vividly blue as in the pictures, though ; but 
how incomparably beautiful, as it glides to- 
wards us,' calm and untroubled, past the 
American frigate lying in the Bay ! There is 
none of that marine smell peculiar to sea-side . 
places ; but, on the other hand, from the side 
of the land, one's olfactory nerves are regaled 
to an unsual extent The fact is, that the 
expression "bella Napolf' must be taken with 
some slight limitation. Look up at the 
houses, and down at the pavement, and 
round at the people, and you will see at once 
what I mean. The sky, the sea, Vesuvius, 
the Islands in ihe bay, are the only objects 
which do not at once recall soap and water 
to the mind as refreshing image*. To the 
patriotic painter who would wish to represent 
his native • city under an emblematical form, 
I would venture to suggest a perfect Venus 
with a dirty — a very dirty face. 

At what a rate the rascal is whirling us 
on ! His whip sounds like a detonating ball. 
Past the King's palace, with its swarthy 
sentinels pacing in the sun; past the mag- 
nificent theatre of San Carlos; past the 
Ministry of State; past the Castel Nuovo, 
with its frowning battlements ; down to the 
sea again, and right through the crowds of 
lazy hzzaroni ana fishermen. We are among 
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the habitations of the lower orders; and 
what a motley group is this which passes and 
repasses before us ! Marvellousl}' constructed 
little chaises, slung high up in the air, full 
to overflowing inside, and with half-a-dozen 
ragged fellows clinging on behind, the whole 
apparatus drawn along by a solitary lean 
horse; the carts of the peasantry, with an 
ox and an ass, or an ox and a mule, or an 
ox and a horse yoked together ; the carriages 
of the rich, with the chasseur in full uni- 
form, and with his sword by his side, 
twirling liis mustachios on the box; the 
dusty diligence crawling along like a mail 
of the reign of Queen Anne. On the pave- 
ment beggars of every degree of misery 
and raggedness, eyeless, noseless, armless, 
without legs, some absolutely without faces, 
whining piteously for grani. Priests of every 
order, military priests with their jack-boots, 
priests in lilac, priests in white, priests in 
Drown, priests with crosses on their breasts; 
friars, with bare feet and waist encircled by a 
rope ; portly nuns, with rosary and crucifix. 
Sellers of fruit, sellers of maccaroni, sellers of 
fish. A clacking of whips, a rolling of wheels, 
a shrieking of voices, a Pandemonium of 
strange oaths, interspersed with snatches of 
street music. Thank Heavens ! we are getting 
out of the town, and into the suburb of 
Portici. 

See, our driver stops, and takes off his hat. 
What is this procession advancing towards 
us? What are these torch-bearing figures 
clad in \^hite, with round holes for their eyes, 
reminding us of the pictures of an auto-da-fe ? 
It is a funeral. Borne with' uncovered face 
on a magnificent gilt bier, is the corpse of a 
woman. So calm, so placid are her features, 
one would . think she is asleep. Behind is 
carried the modest wooden coffin in which 
her remains will be committed .to the earth. 
There are no relatives following; only a couple 
of priests, looking staid and solemn under 
their three-cornered hats. I dont think I 
quite like the figures of those auto-da-fe 
fellows, but I know that I like the under- 
takers' men still less ; and, perhaps, it is not 
the custom of the mourners here to drink at 
the public-houses on their way back, or to sit 
unsteadily on the hearse, with their legs 
dangling in the air. More dirty villages, 
more swarthy faces, and into the open country. 
Now we are driving between two high walls, 
ornamented every here and there with a 
crucifix, or a rude daub of the Virgin. Now 
we are clattering along the open road, looking 
at the broad undivided fields on each side of 
us. No smiling garden, no neat villa, no 
vyell-trimmed lawn ; no Hampstead, no High- 
gate, no Camberwell. Everything looking as 
• if it were about to tumble down ; nothing 
beautiful but nature ; no one at work but the 

florious sun above us. I am a cockney, and 
begin to feel proud of it. We are at the 
gates of Pompeii. Who is this ragged fellow, 
with holes in every part of his attire, ad- 



vancing to. greet us? I should have taken 
him for a beggar, if he had not announced 
himself as the guide ; he conducts us up a 
lane, and through the archway of a building 
that we see before us. What is it, I wonder! 
There is no need of an answer, when we have 
cast a glance around us — ^the Amphitheatre! 

The Amphitheatre ! Look about you, and 
own that it is a spectacle worth coming all 
this distance to behold. Here, in this oval 
arena, and perhaps on the very spot where 
we now stand, the gladiator has died for the 
amusement of an audience, with no more 
ceremony than a man will now-a-days skip 
on a tight-rope. The enclosed benches nearest 
to us are the seats of the privileged classes. 
What a capital view they had of the fan? 
Orfy think, if you were a very great man, 
vou might almost be sprinkled with the 
blood of the victim ! Higher up sat the bnlk 
of the audience, or that portion of the spec- 
tators who may be said to have corresponded 
to our modern pit; and, at the top of all, are 
the covered boxes, not for the " gods," but I 
suppose we must say, for the "goddesses," 
— goddesses, who, alas ! were not averse to 
the sight of human agony. In a word, this 
was the part of the house expressly set apart 
for the ladies. " What 1 '' I suppose you will 
exclaim, " did the ladies of Pompeii look on 
without flinching while a wild beast was 
munching the bones of a man, or two hired 
wretches were inflicting desperate wounds 
on each other?" Recollect, that these 
poor, people had not the advantages of our 
civilisation. As for the flinching, I dont 
quite know what to say, for I think it pro- 
bable that a Roman matron, to render herself 
interesting, might every now and then raise 
her pocket-handkerchief to her face, or that 
a young lady, on recounting the incidents of 
the spectacle on a future day, might suddenly 
be unable to stand without the support of 
her lover ; but, depend upon it, they all liked 
it very much. Depend upon it, from those 
covered boxes up yonder, they smiled upon the 
eligible young Pompeians in the body of the 
house, and looked straight down at the lions 
and tigers when their glance had lighted n^ 
a briefless barrister, or a captain in a marching 
legion. Depend upon it, they did all this 
with as much composure as a British mateon 
of the nineteenth century holding up f ' 
child to witness the struggles of a ayuig 
malefactor, or the wife of a Spanish grandee 
flirting her fan at a bull-fight. , 

Here is the gate through which tlie 
audience poured in, and there is the entrance 
for the gladiators and wild beasts, or "stag^ 
door," as I suppose we must call it ^. 
yonder narrow cell were borne the ^^^°r: 
carcases of the dead and dying, and furtaer 
on is the den for the principal performer oi 
the day— the lion. One can imagine we 
breathless suspense of the audience, as 
bolts were being drawn, and the coroi*' 
welcome with which they received the pf^ 
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iminary roar, or "Here we are," of the liberated 
inimal. Stay, what is that inscription carved 
3n yonder seat? Probably it is the name of 
he Decemvir or Decurion who sat there. 
Jne must confess that they do not carve with 
)0 much neatness now-a^ays. Give us his 
laroe, and the date when he flourished. " J. 
Wilkinson, 1847." By all that is hallowed ! 
the British penknife has not spared even 
these stones of Pompeii ; and like Belshazzar 
it his feast, turn in what direction we will, 
we are always troubled by a mysterious hand- 
vmting on the walls. 

We are handed into the custody of another 
gfnide, and led triumphantly through a kind 
of orchard in the direction of the " Soldiers' 
quarter " or barracks. What a silent, musty 
quadrangle, with its broken colamns of stucco, 
once glaring in the magnificence of red and 
yellow paint — the plot of ground in the centre 
once actually a garden, and even now, I 
believe, 8U[5posed to represent one — the two 
stories of apartments, the upper one being for 
the officers, the lower for the common men — 
the Centurion's apartment at the bottom, now 
fitted up into a dormitory for some kind of 
modern guardian, or sentinel, or guide, 
whose shirt hangs out tastefully to dry in 
the mid-day sun. When this' place was 
excavated, before the door of this chamber 
was found the skeleton of its occupier, and 
the more humble bones of forty common 
soldiers ; trophies of victories whose very 
names are now perhaps forgotten; instru- 
ments of military punishment ; lamps whose 
last ray was thrown on features ghastly with 
suffering and death ; rings, possibly the gift 
of distant fair ones, pressed convulsively to 
the whitening lip: the half-unsheathed sword, 
a token of the useless fury of him.who grasped 
it; the broken spear. But who ih there who 
will not construct for himself, out of the 
various objects found strewn about, some 
picture of what that awful moment must have 
been, when Vesuvius poured her boiling 
ashes through every pore and fibre of the city 
and its citizens? Who? certainly, not those 
two young men, beloved compatriots, who I 
warrant me will do no such thing. One 
smokes a cigar, the other wields an immense 
sandwich ; they are laughing and poking each 
other about with sticks, and " chaffing " their 
guide through the ruins. I regret to say 
that this kind of traveller is almost exdusively 
a product of the British Isles. Dodging each 
other round the gay columns of the Alhambra 
—ornamenting one another with pigtails at 
Mount Vernon, watching intently some good- 
looking grisette in the galleries of the Louvre 
—dashing frantically out of St. Peter's for 
some newly-invented pipe-light ; what account 
can some of our young Oxford students, and 
ensigns on sick leave, give of the lions they 
have visited ? " By-the-by, Green, you were 
Jit Mount Vernon last ye:ir, weren't you?" 
''Yes, and, by George, we had such fun ! There 
Was nn elderly gentleman with a cocked hnt 



and a young wife," &c., &c., &c. "Jones, you 
visited the Louvre when you were at Paris, 
did you not? " " Yes, and, by Heavens, I saw 
such a stunning gal," &c., &c. * 

All this is not Pompeii. Let us get back 
again. How rapidly one object succeeds to 
another ! Here we are in a temple. Where 
we now stand, stood the devout crowd 
believing that it was the voice of the oracle 
that they heard, and the philosopher 
making believe that he believed it From 
yonder elevation the lying priest, concealed 
from view, counterfeited the voice of the god, 
and on this altar the augur consulted the 
entrails of the victim. How pleasant it is to 
see all those things realised which we were 
wont to look upon as a creation of Adams, or 
a pleasant dream of Lempriere ! How is it 
with you? There is hardly an object here 
which does not recall to my mind a flogging, 
or a caning, or an afternoon spent up in a 
corner, or under a clock, or on a table. What 
is that comfortable apartment at the end? 
The priest's dining-foom! I remark that that is 
a never-failitig appendage to these temples. I 
think it was in this one that they excavated the 
skeleton of a reverend bon-^vani, who grasped 
in his lifeless fingers the thigh-bone of a fowl. 
Imagination conjures up before us some of 
our old acquaintance, the fellows of Cambridge 
and Oxford. In the case of an irruption from 
the Gog Magog hills, or an overflow of the 
Isis, would any of them be found, I wonder, 
in a similar situation ? But how striking the 
lesson to be derived from the discovery of 
some of these remains! The mother with 
her child in her arms ; the noble maiden in 
the act of bearing ofi" her jewcis; the soldier 
at his post; the priest at the dining-table ! 
Everywhere the ruling passion strong in 
death. Who does not recall the last excla- 
raation of a late Chief Justice, "Gentlemen of 
the Jury, you are discharged," or the " Tite 
d^armie " of the dying Napoleon. 

Let us pause for a moment to contemplate 
another illustration of the same kind. Here, 
within this narrow cell, you may yet trace in 
the wall a small uneven hole, seemingly formed 
by the stroke of some heavy instrument. Be- 
neath it was found the skeleton of a man, 
holding an axe ; and at his side were a bunch 
of keys and some bags of money which he was 
apparently in the act of carrying off. It is 
this man whom Bulwer in his " I^t Days of 
Pompeii" has revived for our entertainment 
under the name of Calenus the priest What 
scene of horror can the imagination of the 
novelist conjure up, which nature has not 
already exhibited — and when a modern 
writer drew the death of Chowles in the 
vaults of Old St Paul's, was he aware that 
the counterpart of his fancy was to be found 
in an actual event of two thousand years ago? 

But while I have been moralismg, we have 
passed into a street It has been styled 
the street of Abundance, from the fact that 
a horn of plenty or Cornucopia figures as 
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the emblem on one of the fountains. Wtat 
a magic scene unfolds itself to our view as we 
walk along ! Here are the marks of wheels 
yet distinctly to be traced on the pavement ; 
and the large square stones in the middle of 
the way wluch enabled the pedestrian to cross 
from one side of the street to the other with- 
out dirtying his sandals. On either side of us 
are the shops, now stripped of their contents, 
which decorate the Museo Borbonico at 
Naples ; shops of surgeons filled with all sorts 
of implements, some of which had been be- 
lieved by the moderns to be of their own 
invention ; shops of bakers, with the mills for 
making bread, moulds of various forms and 
sizes, and loaves of bread now petrified into 
an adamantine substance, but still showing 
the name of the maker clearly marked upon 
them ; shops of oil-sellers ; shops for the sale 
of wines and hot drinks ; shops of barbers, 
not the frizzled and perfumed attendants of 
modem streets and arcades, but resembling 
rather the barbers of the middle ages, who 
wielded the lancet, clumsily wrenched out 
teeth, and ignorantly prescribed di^ugs ; shops 
of dealer]^ in lamps; shops or studios of 
artists, in some of which were found the 
models from which they worked ; and 
cauponae or inns— a cross between the 
British chop-house and gin-place. How 
du'k and dingy these shops must have been, 
and how easy to have been cheated in them ! 
They were, indeed, nothing but dark closets, 
unfurnished with windows, and deriving what 
little light struggled into them from the open 
doors. You may observe the very fellows to 
them in the streets of modem Naples ; as you 
may observe a pretty good imitation of the 
Roman houses in some of the abodes of the 
poorer classes of Neapolitans round the city. 
The identical capotes or hoods wom by the 
sailors and fishermen of the present day are 
to be found in drawings of the same classes 
discovered at Pompeii ; and if you and I were 
great antiquaries, and had time or leisure to 
rummage about, I think we should discover 
' that the modem Italians are indebted for 
more of their customs and usages than is 
commonly supposed to their predecessors of 
Rome. 

I do not know how the sight of all these 
objects acts upon you, but to me it is bewil- 
dering. I know not which way to turn, nor 
where to begin. A collection of wonders on 
a large scale almost always defeats its end; 
there is so much to see, that we end by seeing 
nothing, and pass our time in moving fever- 
ishly from one object to another. Half-a 
dozen Rom^n lamps dug up in a gentleman's 
garden, or half-a^lozen coins laid but on his 
library table, would keep us in a state of 
comfortable extasy for a whole afternoon; 
whereas 1 have never entered the British 
Museum without a feeling of despair, nor left 
it without a sense of disappointment. For 
Heaven's sake, let us leave the street, and 
strive to confine our attention to some one 



object — a house, for example. See, here is 
one just adapted to our purpose, the abode 
apparently of wealth, the house of some rich 
Pompeian who gave parties, who was feted 
and caressed, who was envied and toadied, just 
two thousand years ago ! 

The external aspect of the house is very 
difierent from that of a modem residence. 
There appear to have been no windows look- 
ing out on the street, and only one story. A 
long expanse of dead wall is broken by the 
gate or door. Passing through it, we find 
ourselves in the entrance-hall, an enclosed 
space about six feet wide and thirty long. 
Here it was that the porter kept his watch, 
not softly snoozing on a well-stufied seat, but 
frequently in chains, and with a dog, also 
chained, at his feet. An inscription, " Beware 
of the dog," generally gave the visitor an 
opportunity of withdrawing from the caresses 
of the animal — an opportunity not always 
accorded in the entrance-halls of the moderns. 

Passing through this hall, we find ourselves 
in a sort of square courtyard, open at the top, 
with a reservoir in the centre for receiving 
the rain. A boy, expressly appointed for the 

Eurpose, rushes forward with a kind of 
room, and brushing aside what I had con- 
ceived to be merely the dust bei^Ui our 
feet , shows us a richly tessellated pavemoit 
below. This courtyard was indeed the prin- 
cipal apartment of the house, and the one in 
which the master was accustomed to receive 
his inferior visitors. On three sides of it, is a 
covered-in walk or colonnade, and opening 
into this colonnade are several rooms, gene- 
rally used as the sleeping-apartments of the 
guests. I conceive these sleeping-apartm^its, 
and, indeed, the bed-chambers of the Romans 
generally, to be among the most curious evi- 
dences of theur civilisation. Fancy being 
tucked up in a narrow, stifling closet on the 
ground-floor, with no window in it, and, in- 
deed, no light of any sort save what was 
derived from a door opening upon a colon- 
nade! A hundred questions rise to the 
mind in connection with these gloomy d^s. 
Why were the walls painted of so glaring a 
red color, and ornamented with devices, in 
an obscurity which makes them all assume 
the appearance of a sea-piece by Turner? 
How did the Roman ladies see to make use 
of their looking-glasses? Did any one, after 
all, sleep in these places ? And if so, was 
there not to be found a large body of sensible 
and straightforward Romans, who, wrapping 
themselves round in their togas^ after selecting 
some nice dry spot at the foot of Vesuvius, 
passed the night in the open air, in preference 
to being imprisoned in the best bed-room of 
the best house in Pompeii ? 

Yonder small apartment at the end of the 
courtyard which we have just been traversing 
may be said to have corresponded with th<t 
modem library or " study." Here were kepi 
the books, cabinets of gems, family record.f. 
and such like articles. Small as it may appeal, 
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it was, in truth, quite large enough for the 
purpose to which it was destined. A few 
rolls of manuscript would have furnished a 
library over which a Roman' Rohins might 
have exhausted his powers of literary descrip- 
tion ; and as' for the family documents, you 
might have searched among them in vain for 
the voluminous Releases to Trustees, Trans- 
fers of Mortgages, Assignments of Equitahle 
Interests, and other light legal compositions 
of a more civilised age. 

We are in a second cou^yard similar to 
tiie first — the Peristyle— with a small patch 
of ground, dignified by the name of " garden," 
in the centre, . and rooms opening into it on 
either side. The apartment at the bottom 
is the dining-room. How diminutive, how 
contemptihle it appears to the Ihodem eye ; 
what a chill its proportions would strike into 
the brea»t of a diner-out from Brooks's or 
Boodle's ! You could hardly have squeezed 
more than nine people into it ! Precisely so 
^more than nine people seldom were squeezed 
into it Amongst the foolish barbarians, 
whose relics we are now contemplating, there 
was a kind of ridiculous idea prevalent that, 
for a comfortable dinner party, that number 
was quite sufficient. 

There remains but the kitchen, and our 
survey of the house is concluded. It is 
situated at the end of the peristyle, at the 
extreme rear of the house, and is of a size 
corresponding with the dining-room to which 
it is subservient. There is nothing for us to 
see in it now but the four bare walls, us all 
the objects it contained have been transported, 
in common with all the other objects of value 
found in the town, to Uie Musenn of Naples. 
You can see, however, that the walls have 
been painted, apparently v^th the figures of 
the I^es, or domestic gods, under whose 
divine protection all matters of a culinary 
nature were placed. 

As we wend our way back through these 
empty and silent halls — empty as the men of 
fesiuon who once disported here, and a great 
deal more 8ilent*-oan we help reflecting upon 
the singular changes brought about by Tim^ ? 
Two thousand years ago, how many people 
would have sacrificed the ten best years of 
their lives to be admitted into this very 
jnansion ! how many were bowing and cring- 
ing for an invitation to supper within the 
envied portals of Glaucus, or Sallust, or 
Diomedl Could these proud owners and 
their guests but have foreseen to what snobs 
those portals would one day be opened, I 
wonder whether they would have taken such 
pams to decorate them with paintimgs and 
statuary? And in those future ages, when 
Mr. Macaulay's New Zealander is to con- 
template the ruins of London (including, as 
! We may suppose, the remains of the still 
\ unfinished Houses of Parliament), will our 
; descendant, in 'like manner, stalk uninvited 

(through those tall and mysterious mansions, 
which you and I pass by with fear and 



trembling, or only read of in the " Morning 
Posti" The splendid galleries which we 
enter by means of tickets our posterity may 
perhaps comfortably spit over, like the 
American gentleman whom we have left 
behind us; they may pursue each other 
round the colossal fragments of the Marble 
Arch, armed with flasks of the liqmd then in 
use, like the two Oxford students. 

They have taken us to the place where 
the excavations are going on. Considering 
the length of time which has elapsed since 
the finding of this city (the dis<?overy was 
accidentally made by some peasants workibg 
in a vineyard), and the importance of the 
subject generally, the progress which has 
been msSe is not so great as might have 
been expected. It is considered tluit about 
two-thirds of Pompeii still remain covered 
up; and this notwithstanding that the ma- 
terial in which it is embedded is composed 
of dust and ashes, which, of course, do not 
present the same difficulties as lava, in whkh 
the neighbouring town of Herculaneum is 
encrusted. , You see how it is : a few men 
and boys are lazily pursuing their work, in 
the true Neapolitan style. When any very 
distinguished foreigner — such as a Prince or 
Grand Duke— comes on a visit to his august 
and most clement Majesty, the Ferdinand for 
the time being; this great fragment of antiquity 
is paraded and marshalled in what may be 
termed a grand field-day. In honour of the 
illustrious visitor, and in his presence, the 
excavation of a fresh house is set about 
Should the name of its former proprietor be 
discovered, this name is, of course, retained ; 
should none such appear, that of the illus- 
trious visitor himself is affixed: the ruins are 
thenceforth called " The House of Prince A," 
or '' The House of the Grand Duchess Z," as 
the case may be. As neither '* The House of 
Smith,'* nor " The House of Brown," figure 
in the list, I should imagine that we are not 
persons of sufficient importance to warrant 
the assumption of our names for such a 
purpolse. Accordingly the workmen only ' 
testify their sense of our presence by sus- 
pending operations for awhile, and sending tp 
us one of their body, as a deputation, for 
wine to drink. 

But, stay — our watches point to four 
o'clock; the workmen disperse to their 
homes, and our guide warns us that the time 
for departure has arrived. As we return 
through the ruins of the Stately Forum, let 
me calf your attention to these fragments of 
columns lying on the ground — or rather 
masses of stone, hali^worked into the shape 
of columns — the final catastrophe having 
come on at a time when the Forum itself was 
under repair. Do you see that last mark of 
the chisel ? Do you notice where the fluting 
has been abruptly left ofl"? Look at these 
blocks of stone at the door of the edifice, 
found in the very position in which they had 
been placed there two thousand years ago, 
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together with (if our guide does not deceive 
us) the skeleton of the horse and the remains 
of the cart that were used to convey them. 
They were unloading the materials for the 
reconstructioii of the huilding at the very 
moment when the huilding itself was to he 
destroyed, never to rise from its ashes; and 
in that long line of roofless houses, that lie 
outstretched like a panorama hefore us, people 
were eating, and drinking, and marrying, 
perhaps, and hemg given in marriage, like 
our forefathers at the Deluge, like our de- 
scendants at the last great day ! 

We are at the gate, where the skeleton of 
the sentinel was found in his sentry-box. 
Faithful to his duty to the last, the poor 
fellow merited a better fate for his bones than 
that they should be one day enclosed in a 
glass-case, and exhibited in a museum. Passmg 
through this gate, we find ourselves in the 
Street of Tombs — a narrow way, lined on both 
sides with sepulchral monuments. At the 
end of this street I see our carriage awaiting 
us. An abortive attempt at cheating, and 
much violent gesticulation on the part of our 
guide ; the same on the part of our driver ; of 
the man who gave the horses hay to eat ; of 
the boy who furnished them with water to 
drink ; of somebody from the inn where they 
were put up who did nothing ; many unscrip- 
tural, and happily unintelligible expressions 
on all sides; a final shout from the beggars ; 
a crack of the whip, and a rattling of the 
wheels — and soon Pompeii is but a little 
mound at the base of Vesuvius, seen across 
the quiet and moonlit waters of the bay. 

[Ibid. 

A MELANCHOLY PLACE. 

In the list of melancholy offices — not a very 
numerous list, we are glad to say — which 
have to be filled by certain individuals, who 
undertake to perform the corresponding 
duties — some from affection ; some, as a matter 
of principle ; some, from compulsion ; and the 
rest for a fee or salary — there are few that 
convey a more sombre impression to our 
imagination than the very ancient post of the 
Cuifew-Toller. It is of so time-honored a 
standing that, as extremes meet, time has 
since gone such lengths as to forget the date 
of its origin. Though most historians at- 
tribute the establishment of the tyrannical 
law of the Curfew, to William the Conqueror, 
there does not appear to be an adequate 
authority for the statement. That so mono- 
tonous, despotic, and dolorous a duty, however, 
as the duty of ordering all grown-up people off 
to bed, like children, or creatures in mena^ 
geries, at the tolling of the bell, would be 
accepted from any liking for the place, is 
beyotid belief; we are therefore obliged to 
arrive at the conclusion, that it was on account 
of the fees or salary attached to it. Well ; 
we may suppose that a similar influence 
operated' throughout the whole course of 



"the good old times," since we find that the 
"place" has never been vacant, down to 
the present day ! 

In the arttele entitled A Tower of 
Strength, published in our one hundred and 
fourth Number, fifth volume, page fifteen, 
we were so unfortunate as to omit all mention 
of the Curfew-Toller. We now beg the 
reader to pardon the oversight, and to do ns 
the favor to imagine him seated in a snug 
private apartment beneath his belfry, in the 
Tower of London, in company with the Gen- 
tleman Headsman, over a glass of fine old port: 
each with a piece of crape round one arm, and 
drinking to the memory of the past. "In 
silence," we should add; because, as do curfew- 
bell is now rung, and no heads are cut off, it 
might seem,*to common and profane minds 
having no reverence for the customs of our 
ancestors, that such " places " are not exactly 
wanted. 

But every true lover of his country, and of 
its glorious constitution, which admits of every 
form of construction, and furnishes for every- 
thing every justification that can be needc^l, 
will see that such places ought always to exist 
While, therefore, we think that a nice little 
antiquarian party, composed of the Grentleman 
Headsman, the Cuifew-Toller, the Grand 
Falconer, and the Keeper of the Royal Buck- 
hounds, might be assembled in the curfew- 
belfry (a quiet nook in its ruins, or a tent on j 
its ancient site) of the Tower, to celebrate 
the days when their several salaries were 
coloured, and sometimes very highly, by cor- 
responding duties, may we, at the same time, 
seize the opportunity of suggesting that two 
other places should be restored — the represen- 
tatives of whom should be allowed to take 
their seats at the convivial table; to wit— 
the Court Fool, and the Gentleman Bear- 
Keeper of the Tower ? 

For the revival of the place of Fool, we 
need offer no justification, as his utility, in 
conjunction with the others previously named, 
is obvious; touching the Bear-Keeper, how- 
ever, a word or two may seem necessary. All 
WQ have to do, is to show a "precedent," 
and then everything will flow in its natural 
course. 

In 1252, we find that the sheriffs of London 
were commanded by the King to pay four- 
pence a day — "for our white bear in the 
Tower of London, and his keeper;" and the 
writer of Zoological Anecdotes assures us, 
that in the following year. the sheriffs were 
directed to "provide a muzzle and an iron 
chain to hold him, when out of the water; 
and also a long and strong rope to hold him, 
when fishing in the Thames J^ 

The curfew bell-rope, and the Tower Bear's 
fishing rope, each in a graceful coil, might 
thus be hung up, aja trophies and memorials, 
against the walls of the wassail-room, side by 
side with the Grand Falconer's gloves, a 
buck's head and antlers, and the somewhat 
rusty axe of the Gentleman Headsman, [ibid. 
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The curtain is apparently rising for the 
great European drama which is " just about 
to begin." At a meeting of the Sovereigns 
of Russia, Austria and Prussia, those po- 
tentates decided that they could not sanc- 
tion the hereditary adoption of the Impe- 
rial chair by Louis Napoleon, and sent him 
an official notice of their determination, to 
"which, however, he has discreetly neglected 
to reply. " Might over right " seems to be 
the admitted rule of government now-a- 
days in Continental Europe, for Prussia 
menaces Switzerland on the Neufchatel 
question — the three absolutist powers are 
quietly preparing for hostilities against the 
French adventurer — ^and he in his turn, 
through the notorious Gamier de Cassag- 
nac, has put forth threats of decided hostility 
to Belgium. The warfare with which he 
now menaces that State, is one of commercial 
restrictions, but this is only the veil to dis- 
guise a darker purpose. It is noticed that 
while this writer is cbntradicted officially by 
the Moniteur, the organ of the Govern- 
ment, he boldly reiterates his words, al- 
leging that he spoke them by direct autho- 
rity of the Prince. The object \a evidently 
to leave the matter in doubt, and secure 
the possibility of acting in either way as 
opportunity may serve. But this piece of 
Jesuitism will not dupe the astute and in- 
terested observers that from Petersburg, 
Berlin and Vienna, watch the movements 
of the new Napoleon. If he says war, he 
irill have it. That war we are confident 
can forward no other cause than that of re- 
publican democracy. And wherever the 
torch is lighted, whether by Napoleon or 
Nicholas, it must set the Continent in a 
blaze. 

— In England everything goes on qui- 
etly, all great political movements being 
deferred by a tacit understanding of both 
parties till after the dissolution of Parlia 
ment. 

— A company, with a capital of £600,- 
-000 sterling, or $2,500,000, has just been 
started in London, entitled "The London 
and New York Screw Steamship Compa- 
ny," the object of which is to establish a 
line of British steamers (screw propellers) 
between the Thames and New-York, touch- 
ing at Cork, at the latter port securing the 
conveyance of Irish passengers and freight. 
These ships will prove formidable corapeti- 
4x)rB to the American liners. It is thought 

20 



that they will also call at Southampton. 
The parties connected with this extensive 
project are of a highly influential charac- 
ter. 

— The announcement of the completion 
of the submarine telegraph between Howth 
and Holyhead has given much satis&ction, 
as aflfording the means of instantaneous 
communication between Ireland and Eng- 
land — a matter of at least equal moment 
to that of a similar communication with the 
continent. 

— The Patent Law Amendment bill has 
passed a second reading. It proposes to 
reduce the expense of procuring patents 
from £260 to J626, and to make one regis- 
tration serve for England, Ireland and Scot- 
land.) 

— Gold continues to arrive from the 
Australian placers. The Himalayah and 
Sarah Anna, from Port Philip, arrived with 
41,000 ounces, valued at £140,000 sterling. 
Neither of these vessels bring later news. 
A second steamer of the line to Australia, 
is to sail from Southampton on the 7th 
June, calling at the Cape of Good Hope 
and Port Philip. Other steamships will 
follow semi-monthly. Messrs. Viana, Jones 
<fe Chappell, of Liverpool, also announce a 
line of steamers to conmience running on 
the first of August, between Liverpool and, 
AustraHa. Three of the intended steamers 
are now employed in the Mediterranean, 
and there are at this moment upwards of 
40 first-class vessels chartered for Australia 
in the port of London alone. 

— The proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons have been interrupted by the conduct 
of Feargus O'Connor, the member for Not- 
tingham, who caused a great sensation by 
his absurd behavior, and by striking two of 
the members. He was committed to the 
custody of the Sergeant- at- Arms to remain 
in confinement till the end of the session. 
Two physicians have since testified that he 
is insane, and he will be removed to an 
Asylum. His extraordinary conduct du- 
ring his few days' sojoiwn in New York 
will not readily be forgotten. 

— The threat made by the French Minister 
of Police to expel the correspondents of the 
London press from Paris, has waked up the 
entire editorial force, and all the London 
papers have leading articles upon it The 
English Ambassador at Paris has applied to 
the French Government on the subject. 
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— Long lists of important and well- 
known names are published in the English 
journals of those who refuse to take the 
oath to the French President. Among 
them we note Dr. Chomel, one of the most 
distinguished of French physicians. He 
has, in consequence, vacated his Professor- 
ship at the College. Also, that of General 
Bedeau, who has addressed the following 
letter to the Minister of War : — 

" Monsieur le Ministre : — An order fix- 
es the time within which the oath im- 
posed on soldiers is to be taken. Placed 
out of the pale of the law since the 2d of 
December, I might abstain from replying to 
that pescription ; but I do not wish mat 
my silence should be felsely interpreted. 
My aclB have always had for principle and 
object the respect and the defence of the 
laws. I was for that sole cause arrested, 
imprisoned, and violently proscribed. In- 
justice and persecution do not change honest 
convictions. I refuse the oath. — Bedbau." 

— The Steele states that the convention 
between France and the Porte, relative to 
the holy places, has encountered unforeseen 
difficulties in its execution ; that Russia has 
interfered, and in a most peremptory tone 
demanded the maintenance of the status 
quo, which was modified by the Lavalette 
Convention, in some points, to the advan- 
tage of Catholics. 

— The sale of pictures composing the 
^gallery of the late Marshal Soult, termina- 
ted on the 24th May. The total proceeds 
were 1,477,830 francs. The principal pic- 
tures sold on that day were : — St. Joseph 
and the Infant Jesus, by Alphonse de To- 
bar, which brought 1,1 60f; St. Catharine, 
by Zurbaran, l,600f. ; the Interior of a 
Smoking-room, by David Teniers, l,210f. ; 
St. John, by Alonzo Cano, 2,800f.; St 
James, by the same, 2,100f.; a Female 
Saint, by Zurbaran, 3,200f ; another, by 
the same, 3,300f ; the Communion of a 
Saint, by the same, 2,100f ; St. Anthony, 
by the same, l,OO0f.; a Holy Family, by 
Ribera, 9,100f.; St. Anthony of Padua and 
the Infant Jesus, by Murillo, 10,200f ; the 
Repentance of St. Peter, by the same, 
5,600f. ; the Denarius of Caesar, " Tribute 
Money," by Titian, a picture little more 
than two feet in height, 62,000f. Among 
the persons who purchased the principal 
pictures of the Spanish masters, are the 
Duke of Galiera, Count Pozzi di Borgo, the 
Marquis of Hertford, Count Duchatel, Ba- 
ron Devaux, Messrs. Townend, Osborn, De 



Bruni, Roux, Mundler, Callo, for the Muse- 
um of Montpelier, <kc. The following pic- 
tures were either bought or withdrawn by 
the family of the Marshal, viz : — The Birth 
of the Virgin, by Murillo, which fetched 
90,000f. ; the Glorification of the Virgin, 
by the same, 5,000f. ; Christ on the Cross, 
by the same, 3,1 OOf. ; the Miracle of San 
Diego, by the same, 85,500f. ; a Brigand 
Stopping a Monk, by the same, 15,000fl; 
Abraham offering Hospitality to the An- 
gels, by Fernandez de Navaretta, surnamed 
El Mudo, 25,000f , &c. 

— The Moniteur denies that the Preu-. 
dent is exerting at Madrid any influenoe 
hostile to the Constitution of Spain. This 
denial refers to Lord Palmerston's recent 
statement in the House of Commons tliat 
foreign powers were intriguing in Spanish 
afifairs. 

— According to telegraphic dispatches 
which have been received by several mer- 
cantile houses of Vienna, the Austrian 
Government has contracted a loan of 85,- 
000,000fl. in silver with Rothchild and 
Bethmann, of Frankfort. One or two per- 
sons, however, who are generally well in- 
formed on matters of finance, tell the story 
in a different way. They say that the loan 
of 35,000,000 of silver florins has been 
given on commission {aufgelegi) to Roth^ 
child and Grunelius of Frankfort. 

— The Zollverein meeting, at which 
Prussia was to declare its determination on 
the present crisis of the Union, has taken 
place. The Prussian Commission replied 
definitely to the Darmstadt Coalition. — 1st- 
That Prussia rejected altogether a Customs* 
Union with Austria, 2d. That Prussia will 
not enter into the discussion of Commer*^ 
cial questions with Austria. The treaties 
for the renewal of the Zollverein shall be 
completed. Prussia demands an immedi- 
ate and unconditional answer from all the 
States of the Zollverein, whether or not 
they agree to the proposition, in order that 
Prussia may immediately establish Custom- 
Houses on the frontiers of such as dissent 
The friendly relations on other topics with 
Prussia and Austria will not, however, be 
disturbed. 

— The South of Germany journals con- 
tain lamentable accounts of the famine in 
many districts. The Presidency of Ober 
Franklin suffers most, the weaving and 
other branches of employment being com- 
pletely at a stand, whilst the price of pro- 
visbns is enormous. 
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— In Greece the Government had under 
consideration a treaty of some political as well 
as religions importance, bj which the Greek 
Church refuses to return under the juris- 
diction of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Since the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Greece, the Greek Church has acted inde- 
pendently of the Patriarch's jurisdiction 
under a Synod of its own, appointed by 
the King. Ministers were about to present 
the treaty to the Chambers. 

— There is no certain tidings of the 
progress of the Kaffir War, but the English 
Ministry has publicly announced that the 
grant of £200,000 voted by the House of 
Commons will not be required. This looks 
like victory. 

' — The British troops have gained 
another important success over the Bur- 
mese, capturing 150 cannon with the loss 
of very few men. 

— The following letter from the Constan- 
tinople correspondent of the New- York 
Daily Times is interesting, as showing the 
power exercised by England by the sole 
means of her diplomacy : — 

" The speedy departure of Sir Stratford 
Canning, British Ambassador, is a most im- 
portant event in the contemporaneous his- 
tory of Turkey. The solid welfare of all 
classes of people, but especially of Jews and 
Christians, is immediately concerned. He 
used the influence which his position gave 
him to intercede officially for people of 
every grade and religion who were suffer- 
ing from injustice or oppression. The nu- 
merous Consuls and commercial agents of 
England throughout all Turkey habitually 
report to the Embassy the conduct of the 
Turkish authonties ; and the Ambassador 
in turn is understood to have reported every 
glaring impropriety of the Pachas or sub- 
ordinates, to the Sublime Porte. The re- 
presentations to the Porte had the appear- 
ance of being a friendly interference for the 
good of the country, which they really 
were ; and the officers of Government, 
though often wincing under the exposure 
made to them by a foreigner, of the plagues 
of the land, can but make a show of grati- 
tude. If the people of a district have been 
too severely taxed, or their own head- 
men have been in collusion with a Pacha 
to rob them, straight would they cause 
it to reach the ears of the Ambas- 
sador. If a reckless young man had 
become a Mussulman, and his friends 
wished to secure his /etum to his own 
religion, they thought there was no such 



hopeful course as to present their case to 
him. If creditors had been for years 
endeavoring to recover a debt from some 
Vizier or Padia, they have flattered them- 
selves that the. British Ambassador was 
the man to secure them justice. Continu- 
ally is the impression made upon a re- 
sident here that the mind which had 
directed the most important reforms, and 
dictated the most remarkable changes, haa 
been that of the representative of the 
crown of England. When Pachas are 
suddenly recalled from their provinces, 
it is a very frequent rumor that it was 
on account of some complaint made by 
th$ Ambassador. People of all nations 
will feel the sincerest grief at his de- 
parture ; for the exercise of his func- 
tions has received the impress of his per- 
sonal nobleness of character, and his ar- 
dent love of justice for its own sake : and 
all have had the conviction that, as long as 
he remained in Turkey, there could be no 
retrograde action on the part of the Turkish 
Government. The English Government, 
in permitting its Ambassador such un- 
common powers to interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of another people, should 
not be accused of any selfish policy 
any further than this : That the Libe- 
ral party in England would not sustain 
a Cabinet in sustaining Turkey, unless it 
could be shown that Turkey was in earnest 
in reform, and in removing the disabihties 
of its Christian subjects ; but as on the 
other hand the integrity of Turkey is essen- 
tial to England as a bamer against Russia, 
Turkey must be sustained. And Turkey is 
sustained ; but at the same time, ^l the re- 
forms to which the Sultan has pledged him- 
self are rigidly enforced by England as her 
stern friend ; and hitherto Sir Stratford has 
been the severe Mentor to give the lesson.** 
— Home politics have been the great 
feature and absorbing topic of the present 
month. The merits of the respective can- 
didates have been so very amply insisted 
upon in the Journals in the interest of 
each party that it will doubtless be quite 
as great a relief to the readers as it is to 
ourselves to forbear adding our opinion as 
to the final result. But as a slight sketch 
of the antecedents of the candidates select- 
ed for the highly responsible office of 
President of toe United States might 
prove interesting to many, we subjoin an 
outline of the history of the aspirants for 
the much-coveted dignity — and its accessa- 
ries:— 
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— Winfield Scott, the obosen^of the 
Whig party, was born on the 13tb of June, 
1786, near Petersburg, Va. His descent 
may be traced from a Scottish gentleman 
of the Lowlands, who, with his elder bro- 
ther, was engaged in the Rebellion of 1745. 
The elder was slain in the memorable field 
of CuUoden. The younger, the grandfather 
of the subject of the present memoir, emi- 
grated to America. On the death of the 
mother of Scott, in 1808, he being then 
seventeen years of age, he resolved to fol- 
low one of the learned professions, and pur- 
sued the usual preparatory studies, spent a 
year in the high school at Richmond, and 
thence went of his own accord tb the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, where he re- 
mained one or two years, and attended a 
course of law lectures ; but the political 
events of his country, then rapidly moving 
towards the crisis of 1812, soon transferred 
him to another, and a more active and bril- 
liant scene. On thb 18th June, 1812, war 
was formally declared against Great Bri- 
tain, and during the following month Scott 
received the commission of Lieutenant Co- 
lonel in the Second Artillery, and arrived 
on the Niagara frontier, taking post at 
Black Rock, to protect the Navy-yard 
there established. The expedition planned 
against Queenstown Heights was carried 
into execution on the 13th October, 1812, 
and though the result was unfavorable to 
ilie American arms, it was here that the 
military genius of Scott was first made 
<clearly manifest ; and though defeated then, 
iX> incidents of his life on the field have 
more distinctly indicated his peculiar quali- 
fications for a military leader, and his sub- 
sequent conduct till peace was concluded, 
proved him to be one of the most scientific 
strategists that ever fought under the Ame- 
rican banner. After the close of the war 
he was sent to Europe by Government, 
intrusted with diplomatic functions, the 
duties of which he performed so well as to 
receive a letter of thanks from the State 
Department. On the 20th January, 1832, 
General Scott was ordered to the command 
of the army of Florida, to chastise and sub- 
due the Indians then engaged in the Semi- 
nole War, and he shortly after prosecuted 
the Creek war with entire success. At the 
death of Gen. Macomb, in June 25, 1841, 
Gen. Scott was called to the command of 
the entire army, and in 1846 the war with 
Mexico broke out. The events connected 
with that struggle are so recent and so fa- 
-BuUar to ahnost every child in the Union, 



that a detailed recapitulation of them here 
would be needless. The triumphant suc- 
cesses of our arms on many a well-fought 
field, are still new causes of gratulation 
with us. We anticipate a very close con- 
test between the rival candidates. 

— Gen. Franklin Pierce, just nominated 
for President at Baltimore, is the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, an unlearned but honest, 
kind-hearted man, who served his country 
in the Revolution, was for many years 
Sheriflf of Hillsborough County, and finally 
elected Governor. His social worth and 
personal popularity laid the foundation of 
his son's fortunes. Gen. Pierce was repeat- 
edly chosen to the New-Hampshire Legisla- 
ture (House), of which he was finally made 
Speaker. He was first elected to Congress in 
1833 (March), took his seat the following 
December, and served through two terms, 
when he was chosen into the Senate, where 
he served from 1837 to 1842, when he 
resigned. 

— In a brief report of a law case lately de- 
cided against a person who sued the Harlem 
Rail Road Co. for damages in .consequence 
of injuries received while standing on the 
platform of one of their cars., the Daily 
Times remarks : — " After this decision, the 
Company ought to issue orders to allow no 
passengers to be on the platform of the 
cars. We don't expect they will do so.*' 
We cannot account for the unnecessarily 
bitter tone indulged in frequently by the 
editor of this paper, when speaking of rail- 
roads. Without doubt there are instances 
of culpable carelessness on the part of engi- 
neers and conductors, and no one should 
attempt to screen them from merited rebuke, 
yet there can be no good reason for pladng 
the public in antagonism to railroad com- 
panies. In the above case, there is eridently 
Ignorance of well known facts, or else ma- 
licious misrepresentation. The cars of the 
road alluded to have a notice conspicuously 
displayed warning passengers against 
standing on the platform, and stating that 
the Company do not hold themselves re- 
sponsible for injuries sustained by persons 
disregarding this -rule. Notwithstanding 
this and the oft-repeated cautions of con- 
ductors, we frequently find the platforms 
crowded, especially by the devotees of 
tobacco, much to the inconvenience of pas- 
sengers wishing to get out, and also of the 
conductor. We have often wished that 
the rule were more rigidly enforced, as well 
as some other regulations often disregarded 
by the sovereign people. 
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— Jenny Lind, some months ago, sent 
abroad for instruction in the musical art, 
Miss Philips, an American lady. The 
Boston Transcript learns that she is now in 
London, a pupil of Garcia, who has written 
to Madame Goldschmidt thanking her for 
recommending to her so promising a pupil, 
with so fine a voice, which bids fair, with 
proper culture, to be a contralto, second 
only to that of Alboni. Garcia is likewise 
' perfectly satisfied with the previous instruc- 
tion which Miss Philips had received — she 
would have nothing to unlearn, as too 
many pupils have, who have not had the 
advantage of the best tuition. 

— Ole Bull speaking of American 
Church Music, says, " In following the in- 
spirations of the Gospel — in the midst of 
solemn feelings — the sound of the oi^an 
strikes you down like greased lightning ; a 
deplorable liberty, which, I regret to say, 
makes me shudder on entering a church in 
this country, where I must prepare myself 
for the worst, lest it should force me down 
to open demonstration.'* It is lucky we 
are not all so sensitve. 

— Mitchell, the Irish patriot, is now 
the lessee of a large farm in Australia, in 
the management of which he takes an 
active part. That is better than toiling 
over political slashers. 

— The celebrated German geographer, 
Karl Ritter, jproposes to revisit England in 
July, for the purpose of studying the physi- 
cal conformation and structure of England 
and Wales. The veteran professor has 
more than once visited Great Britain, but 
hitherto for the purpose of studying the 
physical peculiarities^ of Scotland. He will 
remain about three months, returning to 
resume his winter lectures at Berlin. 

— In excavating or enlarging the warm 
baths of Visarello, near the northwest shore 
of Lake Bracciano, in Italy, the workmen 
discovered a great collection of ancient 
Roman coins, and a few silver goblets. 
These coins are supposed to have been 
thrown into the bath as offerings to the 
gods from the guests. The silver cups are 
particularly interesting, as they contain in- 
scriptions in columns of the names of all 
the stations or resting-places for travellers 
from Cadiz to Rome, with the distances 
between them. A full account of these 
treasures is to be published by a profesor in 
Rome. 

— Father Ignatius, alias the Hon. and 
Rev. G. Spencer, brother to Earl Spencer, 
and formerly a clergyman of the English 



Church, but now a Catholic priest, is a 
very eccentric person. On a recent visit 
to Cheltenham, he was dressed in a coarse 
black serge cloak, which reached down to 
his heels ; he also wore a remarkably low- 
crowned hat, with an immense broad brim ; 
his feet were bare, with " sandaled shoon.'^ 
Suspended from his breast were two silver 
orders of the Jesuits. He walked remark- 
ably quick and erect, but appeared deep in 
thought. His strange costume, with his 
bare feet, one of which was bleeding, as if 
recently hurt, attracted universal attention. 
It is said he is on a tour through Eng- 
land to collect funds for the conversion of 
that nation to Romanism. 

— A paper was recently read before the 
Belfast Literary Society in Ireland, on 
Chinese porcelain seals which have been 
found in that country. About fifty have 
been found, some in deep bogs, one in a 
cave, some in one place, some in another, 
scattered over the country from Belfast to 
Cork. How they came there is a query; 
nobody can tell. They are of great anti- 
quity. They have all inscriptions on them 
in the ancient Chinese seal language, and 
Mr. Gutzlaff had translated a number of 
them. Each seal is a perfect cube, with 
the figure of a Chinese monkey by way of a 
handle. It is supposed they may have been 
brought there by the ancient Phoenicians, 
but it is our opinion that they were brought 
by some of the ancient Irish tribes, 
who no doubt journeyed through and came 
down from China. No such seals have 
ever been found in Britain. This may 
account for the differences in the Scotch and 
Irish Celts. Smith asserts, in his treatise 
on the Human Races, that the Irish are a 
different mixture from the Northern Celts; 
but some more light on the subject may 
clear the mystery up. 

— Among the latest discoveries at Ni- 
neveh, one coffin was found containing the 
body of a lady of the royal house. Many 
of the garments-were entire, also the gold 
studs which fastened her vest. The most 
singular discovery, however, was a mask of 
thin gold pressed upon the face^ so as to 
assuipe and retain the features of the de- 
ceased. 

— Captain Warner, whose enormous 
bump of destructiveness has been demon- 
strated by sundry terrific inventions of a 
warlike nature, has at last got a committee 
to inquire into their true character. It 
has somehow happened that the captam 
could never persuade people of their appli- 
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eability to the purposes of warfare. Even 
in the teeth of positive evidence — for the 
captain, as you are aware, " blowed " a 
vessel to pieces in very imposing style, a 
few years back at Brighton — he is stUl re- 
garded by most persons as little better than 
a humbug, and his great secret is considered 
not worth knowing, still less worth paying 
for. As he has spent all his means, and a 
large portion of his life, in perfecting his 
diabolical devices, and stubbornly persists 
in their capability of superseding a whole 
navy for the purposes of national defence, 
it is deemed proper by the authorities that 
his pretensions should be tested, which he 
<3ontends has never yet been done. 

— The destiny of the Crystal Palace is 
not yet fulfilled. If the designs of its new 
proprietors are carried out on the magnifi- 
cent scale hinted at, there will not be much 
to regret in its removal from Hjde Park. 
Some of the directors of the Brighton rail- 
way are included in the new proprietors, 
And the present purpose is to make the line 
of railway subservient to the objects in 
contemplation. These may be briefly 
stated to be, to rebuild the Palace a few 
miles from town, with various modifications 
and improvements, and convert it into a 
grand suburban resort, presenting all the 
attractions of a winter garden of eighteen 
acres, covered with glass — with an array of 
plants, flowers, fountains, sculpture, and in 
addition, comprising museums of all that is 
curious in nature and art. The Palace is 
to be in the midst of a Park, in itself one 
of the chief objects of attraction, in connec- 
tion with it. If the plan does not come up 
to the anticipations formed of it, it will not 
be from want of capital, nor, we may ndd, 
through lack of spirit, for the present inten- 
tion seems to be to create a new " G-arden 
of Eden," with all modem improvements; 
as far, at least, as our limited notions of 
Paradise will permit such an idea to be 
realized. 

— Mr. Isaac Coles, of Glen Cove, Long 
Island, has in his possession a " Pine Tree 
Shilling," coined in the Colony of Massa- 
Ausetts, in the year 1652. It was found 
by Mr. Silas Downing last year, about four 
feet under the surface, at " Cedar Swamp," 
Long Island. 

— A friend who visited Washington 
Irving lately, tells us that the frost has not 
Bpared the ivy that so appropriately adorns 
and half buries the exquisite cottage of 
that distinguished author. That ivy grew 
from slips brought from Melrose Abbey, 



in Scotland, and some of the trunks are 
now as thick as one^s arm. The frost has 
only " touched'' it, however,. and it is now 
growing luxuriantly again. Long may it 
grow to gladden the eyes that beam placidly 
from the head of American Literature I 

— Some of the papers doubt the state- 
ment recently published of a newly dis- 
covered lake of considerable size, within 
15 or 20 miles of the Falls of St. Anthony. 
The St. Anthony Exprees gives a circum- 
stantial account of the discovery, which 
we append : — Calvin A. Tuttle and John 
H. Stevens, two of the oldest and most #e- 
liable settlers in Minnesota, together with 
several others, including the writer hereof, 
some two weeks since, spent three days in 
the exploration of this lake. They found 
it to be from thirty to forty miles in 
length, and full fifteen miles in width, con- 
taining an area of four hundred and fifty 
square miles. They also found numerous 
islands in this lake, many of which they 
visited, and one in particular, that will be 
found on survey to measure full three 
thousand acres. The explorers, further- 
more, found the lake to contain an innu- 
merable multitude of fish, and to be the 
resort of myriads of wild fowl, countlessr 
as the sands on the sea shore. They 
found its scenery indescribably beautifnL 
They found, moreover, a splendid belt of 
timber skirting the borders o( the lake to 
the width of from three to five miles, rieh 
in every variety of hard wood. 

— St. Tammany is, we believe, our (Mily 
American saint. He was the chief of an 
Indian tribe which inhabited Penusjlvania, 
while that State was still a colony, and ex- 
cited so much respect by his virtues and 
exploits, both among the white and red men, 
that after his death he was canonised, and 
the day of his*birth, the first of May, re- 
garded as a holiday. " All Christian 
cotmtries," says the Savannah Republican, 
"have their tutelar saint. England has 
her St. George ; Scotland her St. Andrew; 
Ireland, her St. Patrick; France her St. 
Denis; and Spain her Santa Jago. In 
this country, we have St. Tammany. — 
Throughout the Revolutionary War, the 
natal day of this saint was observed with 
great respect by the army, as well as by 
the people. It was not till Mr Jefferson's 
administration, when General Dearborn 
was Secretary of War, that the observance 
of it by the army was dispensed with, and 
the change was made then only with the 
view of carrying out the system (rf re- 
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trenohment which the President sought 
to iatroduee in the administration of the 
government. The first fort built at St. 
Mary's, Camden county, and perhaps the 
first in the State, was called Fort St. Tam- 
many. A gentleman now residing in this 
dty was present while a boy at a celebra- 
tion, by the officers and soldiers, of St 
Tammany's Day. The May- pole used on 
the occasion was a tree, with its branches 
and bark removed ; and around that the 
floldiers danced and celebrated the day." 
— The managers of the American Insti- 
tute have announced that their next an- 
nual Fair will be opened in Castle Garden, 
on the 6th of October next. The Insti- 
tute has expended nearly $35,000 in 
premium awards daring the last seventeen 
years. The manufacturers, mechanics, 
and agriculturists of the United States are 
invited to contribute specimens of their 
skill, invention, or production at the ap- 
proaching exposition. 

— Among the miracles of navigation 
in these days deserves to be luMtioned that 
a schooner of 150 tons is to leave Port 
Stanley, ou Lake Erie, for Australia direct, 
in August. She is to be fitted up in 
yacht style, and it is deemed that she 
is quite adequate to the voyage she is to 
undertake. She will pass through our 
whole line of canals and find ample -room 
and verge enough in the capacious locks, 
which seem to deserve a more extensive 
use thaa they obtain. 

— M, Frebemuyser, a musician of Al- 
bany, has invented a new musical instru- 
ment, the material used for tne construc- 
tion being sea-shells. The exterior of the 
shell is not disturbed, and retains all its 
rough attractions. The mouthpiece is 
fitt^ to a screw tube adjusted at the head 
of the shell. Along the sides the keyholes 
are arranged at proper intervals, and the 
edges carefully lined. A valve, lined with 
velvet, hinged at one corner, covers the 
mouth of the shell, and is compressed or 
opened as the character of the music re- 
quires. At the opposite and extreme cor- 
ner of the mouth, the vent is left for the 
egress of the surplus air. The instrument, 
therefore, with the valves and keys closed, 
18 air tight, and the variations in the size 
and natural organisation of the shell fur- 
nish the change in the tone of the instru- 
ment. The music is said to be powerful 
and agreeable. 

— The son of a Mr. Waite, of Cincin- 
nati, was recently seized with hydrophobia. 



We learn by The Cincinnati Gazette that 
since then, by judicious treatment, he has 
entirely recovered, though a running wound 
is intended to be kept up where the lad was 
bitten in order to prevent the possibility 
of a return of the symptoms. The vesi- 
cles which formed under the tongue rapid- 
ly disappeared under the administration of 
Lachesis, a medicine prepared from the 
virus of the lance-headed adder, which 
was given as an antidote to the poison, and 
the spasms were prevented by the use of 
Belladona and other homoeopathic remedies. 

— We deeply regret to learn that Mr. 
Catlin the celebrated collector of Indian 
relics, whose museum has long been one of 
the attractions of London, is now in prison 
for debt. It appears that Mr. Catlin, in 
his zeal to enhance the value of his collec- 
tion, has involved himself in pecuniary dif- 
ficulties to such an extent that, 'unless Con- 
gress Speedily interfere, all his paintings 
and curiosities must be sold at auction, and 
irreclaimably scattered. In a letter to a 
friend, he says : " I enclose the auctioneer's 
advertisement, with which the city is 
placarded, which will show you what is to 
be the fate of the valuable collection which 
the best energies of my life have been 
spent in gathering unless the Government 
of our country w3l speedily arrest it from 
its danger. I have not the power to do it 
myself, and I pray that the Congress may 
save it It is in the hands of merciless 
creditors, and yet I believe the sale can be 
del£tyed for the action of Congress, but 
that, to be effectual, must be without delay. 
For myself and my little children I would 
not ask. I can begin the world anew, and 
go on ; but I do pray that my works may 
be saved to the country, which can yet be 
done, if done quickly. !• cannot believe 
the statesmen of our country will neglect 
to save such records — they cannot be again 
collected. I would have come in the place 
of this letter, but for want of liberty and 
money. I need make no other appeal to 
the Congress after this. It is now but a 
simple question. Are my works worth pre- 
serving to the country ? If they are sold 
under the hammer, my little children and 
myself are beggars, and the labors of my 
life will have been in vain." We earnest^ 
hope that this pathetic appeal will not be 
fruitless. 

— Dr. Beman, of Troy, remarked in a 
sermon latety, that if Franklin tamed the 
lightning, Prof. Morse taught it the 
English language. ^^ , 
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0ns of the many dngalar effects of the dis- 
covery of the Californian treasures is un- 
doubtedly the Chinese immigration, which 
has now set in with such violence as to 
have become a matter of inquietude to the 
other settlers. The Celestials, it appears, 
have unfortunately roused the jealousy of 
the cosmopolitan population that preceded 
them, and in some instances violence has, 
it is said, been used to prevent their work- 
ing at the mines. The principal cause of 
complaint against them is, that they are 
excessively frugal in their mode of life, and 
take all their savings back to their native 
land, instead of settling under the protec- 
tion of the " stars and stripes." Governor 
Bigler, too, takes part against the wanderers 
from the flowery land, which we are sorry 
to see, for we had always supposed that it 
was one of the greatest boasts of the United 
States that jjb gave protection and encou- 
ragement to people from all parts of the 
earth ; and should their expulsion be de- 
termined on, our country will, in the nine- 
teenth century, have the infamy of a per- 
secution similar to those so frequent in Eu- 
rope during the middle-ages. We cannot 
thmk the Chinese any other than very de- 
sirable acquisitions to our population; 
their peaceful law-loving habits coupled 
with their honesty, sobriety, and general 

food demeanour, will make them, as resi- 
ents, invaluable in a new and imperfectly 
organised community like that of San Fran- 
cisco and the other large towns on the Pa- 
cific; while those who return will carry 
back with them ideas of our great wealth 
and commercial resources ; and with a more 
familiar acquaintance with the advan- 
tages of international communication must 
spring a desire for the abolition of those ab- 
surd restrictions imposed by the Imperial 
Government on foreigners, which will ulti- 
mately react so much to our advantage : and 
already a great trade exists between our 
Pacific coast and the Chinese ports. It is 
undeniable that it would be more satisfac- 
tory were all the gold-diggers to settle 
after having made their "heaps," but as 
so few of any nation do so, it is difficult to 
assign a reason why the Chinese should be 
selected for such a sacrifice more than any 
others. We see that the first of several 
vessels advertised left this port yesterday 
for Australia — how intolerant should we 
think the colonists there were they to re- 
fuse to permit Americans to share in the 
bountiful produce, except on condition of 
their making that country their permanent 



abode ! We do not like to see this arroga- 
tion of race superiority — ^in physical confor- 
mation, the followers of Confucius are equal 
to any of the pale faces — intellectually, 
they are a match even for a down-east 
Yankee. See in proof their reply to Go- 
vernor Bigler, which every American shoald- 
read. 

— The New Bedford Mercury gives an 
account of some interesting experiments^ 
performed in that city under the direction 
of Mr. Heineken, a merchant from Bremen- 
Germany, illustrating the effect of electii 
city in aiding the capture of whales. The 
electricity is conveyed to the body of thcr 
whale from an electro-galvanic battery 
contained in the boat, by means of a 
metallic wire attached to the harpoon, and 
so arranged as to reconduct the electric 
current from the whale through the sea to 
the machine. The machine itself is simple 
and compact in construction, inclosed in a- 
strong chest weighing about 350 pounds^ 
and occupying a space in the boat of about 
three and a half feet in length, two feet in 
width, and the same in height. It is capa- 
ble of throwing into the body of the whale 
eight tremendous strokes of electricity in a 
second, or 480 in a minute, paralysing in 
an instant the muscles of the whale and 
depriving it of all power of motion, if not 
actually of life. 

— Miss Dix's perseverance with the 
Legislature of Maryland, in behalf of the 
Asylum for the Insane, has at length been 
rewarded with success. The Senate bill, 
appropriating $10,000 for the establish- 
ment of a State Asylum for the Insane,, 
passed the House of Delegates on the 30th 
May, and is now a law. According to the 
seventh census, the aggregate number of 
insane in this State is 653, of whom 417 
are white; and of Idiotic 393, of whom 
268 are white. Inadequate as this appro- 
priation is for this number of our unfortun- 
ate fellow- citizens, we hail it as the evidence 
of an enlightened and humane legislation, 
whose good fruits shall bless and honor 
State and her citizens to the latest pos- 
terity. 

— The monument of the late Gen. H* 
A. S. Dearborn has recently been erected 
upon the family ground in the Forest Hill 
Cemetery, Roxbury. It is a Corinthian 
column, of Italian marble, skilfully chiselled, 
and presents a beautiful appearance. It is- 
a tribute from the citizens of Boxbury to 
the memory of one to whom, when living, 
they were greatly indebted for the lovely- 
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**city of the dead," whicli it now adorns. 
Upon the base on each side of the monu* 
ment is an urn, surrounded by scroll work. 
Upon the front, engraved on a tablet, are 
the following words : — " H. A. S. Dearborn, 
died July 29, 1851, aged 68 years." On 
the opposite side is the following inscrip- 
tion: "Orsa in Terra quam delixit, coluit, 
ornavit, cives et amici moerentes con- 
demns." 

-^ The greatest misfortunes fall more 
frequently, it appears, upon men than upon 
women. Of deaf and dumb persons in the 
United States, there are now ten thousand 
one hundred and three, of whom 5,231 are 
white males; 4,238 white females ; 354 co- 
lored males, and 280 colored females. The 
aggregate of blind persons is 9,702, of 
\^m 4,519 are white males, and 3,478 
white females. The aggregate of insane 
persons is 15,768, of whom 7,669 are white 
males, and 7,459 white females. Of idiotic 
persons the aggregate is 15,706, of whom 
0,276 are white males, and 5,954 white fe- 
males. The total aggregate of persons 
suffering under the afflictions enumerated 
is 51,279. It appears from this statement, 
that in each of the five unfortunate classes, 
the men outnumber the women. Of insane 
persons, the numbers are nearly equal, but 
idiocy is the lot of two thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-two more men than wo- 
men. 

— • " Notes and Queries" gives the fol- 
lowing as an advertisement of the last negro 
sold in England, from the Public Ledger y 
Dec. 31, 1761 :— ". For sale— A healthy 
negro girl, aged about fifteen years ; speaks 
good English, works at her needle, washes 
well, does household work, and has had the 
smallpox." 

— An English ship- carpenter has made 
a saiLboat after, as nearly as possible, the 
model of the America yacht. It was tried 
against the picked boats of the port, and it 
beat them all. The boats with which she 
raced carried much more canvas, and when 
going before the wind got ahead of the 
America model boat. As soon as it became 
needful to close haul, she overhauled the 
whole of them, and won in gallant style. 
It appeared to surprise many practised 
boat-builders that a craft with such limited 
sails should have beaten their "crack 
boats ;" but so it was. 

— We have not done wondering at the 
achievements of the telegraph, common as 
they are. Ten minutes — some say five — 
after the late nomination was made in Bal- 



timore, the fact was known in this city; 
and before an hour had expired, had become 
the town topic in every city lying within 
the vast triangle of which the angles are 
Charleston, Boston and Cincinnati Few 
politicians in the United States went to 
bed that night in ignorance of what had 
been done, a few hours before, in the city 
of Baltimore. No miracle of the middle 
ages so miraculous as this ; and our mira- 
cle has the advantage of having actually 
occurred. 

— The merchants of Philadelphia have 
addressed a memorial to the Secretary of 
State, recommending that, as the English 
and French Governments are endeavoring 
to secure to themselves commercial advan- 
tages arising from the recent political 
changes in the countries bordering upon 
the Rio de la Plata and its tributaries, 
speedy measures should be taken to pro- 
tect our commercial rights and privileges. 
The memorialists, without undertaking to 
direct the nature of the agency to be em- 
ployed, earnestly advise that it, may be 
concurrent with an exploration, as far as- 
practicable, of the navigable tributaries of 
the La Plata, for the purpose of acquiring 
further information as to the commercifS 
products of their shores, and the physical 
wants of their consumption. 

— The Charleston Standard says, it 
seems that the law of South Carolina, in 
regard to colored seamen, is to be tested in 
more forms than one. The habeas corpus 
was refused to Manuel Pereira, and his 
case is under appeal; and now Reuben 
Roberts, one of H.B.M.'s colored subjects, 
has sued out a writ against Sheriff Yates, 
for false imprisonment. He expects to re- 
cover in this action, before a Carolina jury, 
heavy damages for the indignity which he 
has suffered. 

— During the month of May, and up to 
the 5th inst., 6,472 Gernfan immigrants 
arrived at New Orleans. Of these, the 
German Society has advised and aided 
1,875 to go to St. Louis, 1,472 to Ohio, 
and 210 to Texas. Employment has been 
procured for 337, and pecuniary aid has 
been furnished to 244. The Society ex- 
pended for these charitable purposes over 
four hundred and fifty dollars. This 
amount, says the Picayune^ falls but lightly 
upon the prosperous German population, 
compared with the great benefits it has 
conferred, together with kindly advice, 
which costs nothing. 
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— Tbe Republican says that the visit- 
ing season at Saratoga has * fairly com- 
menced. The hotels and boarding-houses 
are all open, and strangers are dafly arriv- 
ing and establishing their summer quarters 
thus early, and before the best houses and 
the most desirable rooms are filled. 

— An able critique on Gorg-y's Me- 
moirs has appeared in the London Exa- 
miner. The writer says : " Between Gorgy 
and Kossuth we do not attempt to form a 
judgment. We must wait till Kossuth re- 
plies to Gorgy, for reply he must if he 
would not be held beneath the respect of 
any honest man. One thing, we think, we 
may fairly conclude to be established by 
this book — ^that Gorgy was no more a trai- 
tor to what he believed was th^ cause of 
Hungary than was Kossuth himself" 

— From the annual report of the Con- 
troller of Connecticut, we learn that the 
receipts into the Treasury the past year 
amounted to ^ 146, 854 68, and the ex- 
penditures, exclusive of the debt paid, to 
•109,847 53. During the year, the judi- 
cial expenses were diminished $17,507 
There was in the Treasury, at the close of 
the fiscal year, March 31, 1852, a balance 
of $31,843 33. The Hartford Courier, 
in noticing the Report, with just pride re- 
marks : — " A few particulars are suggested 
by the Eeport. In the first place, we are 
gratified at the prosperous condition of our 
Ettle Republic. We owe nothing. We 
have a School Fund of more than two mil- 
lions of dollars, and a reserved fund of 
$406,000. We can boast of being a com- 
munity that annually pays out, for the edu- 
cation of the children of the State, more 
than we receive in taxes, more, in fact, 
than the whole amount of our Treasury 
receipts. Where is the community, the 
State, the nation, that can equal ours ? " 

— The immigration from Germany to 
this country is increasing largely. Cap- 
tains, recently at New- York, state that all 
their passengers have brought money, in 
coin and bills of exchange, ranging from 
$250 to $400 each. The arrival of Ger- 
man emigrants during the last three weeks, 
it is said, has added $2,500,000 to the cir- 
culation. TBese emigrants do not remain 
in New- York, but seem to be well informed 
as to the point they ought to strike for; 
and, accordingly, they proceed, without any 
unnecessary delay, to their destination. 
Of late years a German rarely, if ever, 
starts from his own country, with the in- 
tention of settling in America, without first 



informing himself of the best locations ; and 
he is very well enabled to do this, by tbe 
great pains taken by his more intelligent 
countrymen, who have preceded him, in 
furnishing information through the medium 
of books, often prepared for the press in 
this country, and sent in MS. to their 
fatherland for publication. This is a noble 
feature in the German charactet. These 
sources of information are scattered broad- 
cast, and at very low prices, over the land, 
to assist the ignorant and unwary, and to 
point out the shoals and quicksands that 
are not generally laid down in the printed 
maps of this country. Surely, this is a la- 
bor of love, for which the emigrants cannot 
be too thankful We cannot resist the 
pleasure of remarking that a very large 
majority of our German emigrants are in- 
dustrious, thrifty, and orderly peop'e. It 
would be an almost endless task to sum up 
the good they have done to this land. The 
wealth they bring is but a drop compared 
with the wealth they produce. Their com- 
ing secures more gold than the mines of 
California ; for while the latter may be ex- 
hausted, the results of continued labor 
never can be. 

— An exchange says, Why do not our 
steamboats adopt the system in use on the 
railways, and give baggage checks, without 
extra charge, to passengers ? Now the tra* 
veller puts his trunk or valise in charge of 
a waiter or deck-hand, who, on the promise 
of a fee, is to return it on landing. The 
arrangement compels him first to find, next 
morning, the depository, generally undis- 
tinguishable among his chocolate-colored 
mates, and, next, to secure his trunk — an 
hour's work, sometimes. These fees are, 
it is said, the only wages of many of the 
hands on the boats. But this is no excuse 
to the public, who require the adoption of 
a system which will insure them safety in 
the care of baggage and promptness in its 
delivery, and who suppose that they are 
entitled to this much without extra charge. 
There is another reform much needed for 
the protection of travellers as above, and 
that is the giving passage, as is now con- 
tinually done by steamboats and other pub- 
lic conveyances of passengers, to the thieves 
and other rogues whom we have to notice 
so frequently as having arrived. We deem 
it an outrage on a confiding public to give 
passage to such scoundrels. Located in 
the cabins of steamboats, in cars, &c., such 
persons are given a freedom — a permittal 
— to pry into the business and affairs of 
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passengers, and make them, after or before 
they land, their victims. We think, in all 
oases sach as this, the owners should be 
made responsible, and if so, we should hear 
much less frequently of steamboat robbe- 
ries. Baggage should be checked, and 
thieves, robbers, and such like persons ab- 
solutely excluded 

— On the 4th June, the annual Eton. 
College. speeches were delivered in the pre- 
sence of Prince Albert, and a number of 
the nobility and foreign ministers. One of 
the lads, named Evered, boldly recited 
Burke's celebrated speech against taxing 
the American colonies 

— The following prices were obtained 
for paintings belonging to D. Huntington, 
Esq., by the auction at his residence, con- 
ducted by Messrs. Leeds & Co : A smal 
landscape by Durand, $326 ; " The Trib- 
ute Money," by Huntington, ^350 ; " The 
Cross in the Wilderness,'' by T. Cole, JJ310 ; 
"White Plume," by Huntington, 8185; 
"Velvet Hat," by the same, fl55. Also 
several others, by various artists, from 
^25 up to $100. Line engravings brought 
from $10 to $35 each. The sale was 
quite spirited. 

— The great bookselling firms who ap- 
pealed to Lord Campbell and Mr. Grote, 
as arbitrators in their dispute with the re- 
tailers, have not taken much by their mo- 
tion. The decision was dead against them. 
His lordsbip, after hearing the arguments 
of both parties with exemplary patience, 
pronounced the " regulations" of the asso- 
ciated booksellers " unreasonable and inex- 
pedient,'' at the same time assigning rea- 
sons for this conclusion which the pub- 
lishers will find it a hard matter to 
refute. It does not follow, however, 
that the monopolists mean to abide by 
Lord Campbell's decision ; for though he 
has gone seriatim through all the reasons 
put forward to justify the restrictions im- 
posed on the retailer, and dealt crushingly 
with each, the quarrel must not be viewed 
as settled. The nndersellers are delighted 
at the acumen displayed by the noble arbi- 
trator and his colleagues ; and the conclu- 
Bion the latter have arrived at, accompa- 
nied as it is with so much sound reasoning 
and good sense, will have the most im- 
portant consequences to the trade. 

— Titian, the great painter, is to have 
a monument in marble at Venice. The' 
Emperor of Austria has ordered it, and 
the brothers Landeminiff are the appointed 
sculptors. 



— Our late English papers mention the 
recent death of Mrs. Sara Coleridge^ 
daughter of S. T. Coleridge, and wife of 
his nephew, the late Henry Nelson Cole* 
ridge, by whom the task of editing Cole- 
ridge's works was undertaken and prose* 
cuted until his death, when he was suc- 
ceeded in it by Mrs. C. She was a woman 
of decided intellectual ability, and of pro- 
found scholarship and varied accomplish- 
ments. The latest edition of the " Biogra- 
phia Literaria" was prepared by her, 
and contains a great amount of matter, 
critical and biographical, from her pen* 
She always wrote with manifest ability, 
and with a degree of learning scarcely les« 
wonderful in one of her sex than that by 
which her father was so much distinguished. 
We believe that one son, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, is now the only remaining re- 
presentative of that remarkable family. A 
new and complete edition of the Works of 
Coleridge is announced as in the press of the 
Harpers. We understand that it will be 
issued in six or eight handsomely printed 
volumes, under the editorial supervision oi 
Prof. Shedd, of the University of Vermont. 

— We see, by the Paris papers, that 
the copyright treaty, recently concluded 
between France and England, has been al- 
ready productive of pecuniary advantage 
to French authors. The returns have 
been as yet insignificant in amount, but 
they are gratifying as being the first fruits 
of an application of honorable prbciples. 
In the last report of the Association of 
French Dramatic Authors, the members 
are congratulated upon the newly acquired 
protection. To no class of authors are in- 
ternational treaties of greater consequence 
than to French dramatists; for, there is 
scarcely a large city in Europe which does 
not maintain, regularly, a French theatre ; 
and no city in the world in which there is 
a theatre at all, where translations of 
French plays are not very frequently per- 
formed. 

— We are among those (says the X(m- 
don Eclectic) who are inclined to accord 
to Cooper an equal degree of talent and 
power with that ascribed to Walter Scott, 
and are disposed to place the originality of 
the American author at as high a point as 
we do that of Scott. There is certainly in 
Cooper more power of concentration, a 
more epigrammatic style, and greater terse- 
ness of expression. Both were undoubted- 
ly great men, and both have their share of 
admirers. ^ , 
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— Mr. G. P. Putnam speaks of an in- 
ternational copyright law as *' a measure 
politic and beneficent to the jmblic, as it is 
equitable to those most interestedj\ These 
words, from an eminent publisher, are im- 
portant. We have always been convinced 
that, of the various parties whose interests 
would be promoted by the law, the pub- 
lisher's gain would be the surest, the 
greatest, and the most immediate ; and our 
hope of its final passage has rested princi- 
pally on the conviction that publishers 
woidd, in time, see this for themselves, and 
throw the weight of their influence into 
the right side of the scale. We are glad 
to see that Mr. Putnam promises to dis- 
course further on this subject. 

— At a recent picture sale in London, 
two companion pictures, by Sir E. Land- 
seer, in his best style, sold for 1,350 
guineas — the one, a beautiful group of 
three fallow deer, stag, doe, and young 
one, for 700, and a similar group of red 
deer for 650 guineas. Besides these, a 
Harbor Scene, illumined by the setting 
sun, by Turner, painted with great deli- 
cacy, and without any of the peculiar color- 
ing to be observed in his later works, sold 
for 640 guineas ; and a very characteristic 
picture, by Webster, Boys going to School, 
for 365 guineas. 

— A new club has just been started in 
Paris — the club of the Parvenues. The 
conditions of admission are novel, and are 
strictly enforced. A candidate must prove 
that he entered on life without patrimony 
or distinction of any kind, and that he ob- 
tained by his own efforts, eminence in the 
arts, sciences, literature, or politics. 
Among the members of the club are minis- 
ters, painters, writers, savans. Candidates 
must be admitted by an unanimous vote, 
white beans being used for that purpose. 
A single red bean suffices to decide the re- 
jection of a candidate for admission. 

— We learn from Paris that the re- 
newed commercial treaty between France 
and Belgium will contain a clause for put- 
ting an end to the piracy of books in those 
two countries. When this act shall have 
been ratified, there will no longer exist at 
Brussels a pretext for refusing to enter 
into a contract with England for the pre- 
servation of literary copyrights. 

— We perceive with pleasure that the 
works of Mr. George W. Curtis, known to 
the public as the " Howadji" in Egypt, 

nd the " Wanderer in Syria," are popular 



abroad as well as at home. A late num- 
ber of the London Athencnim reviews, at 
length, Mr. Curtis's Wanderings in Syria, 
bestowing high though discriminating 
praise. 

— The reason why Charles Dickens 
adopted the signature of " Boz*' in earlier 
days, was thus explained by himself to a 
fellow-passenger m the steamship Bri- 
tannia. Mr. Dickens had a little brother, 
who resembled so much the Moses in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, that he used to call 
him Moses also ; but a younger girl, who 
could not then articulate plain, was in the 
habit of calling him Bozie, or Boz. This 
simple circumstance made him assume that 
name in the first article he risked to the 
public. 

— No author in the English language 
ever received so high a remuneration '* per 
line" for his verses as James Smith. 
Longman's famous payment to Moore of a 
guinea a line for '< Lalla Kookh" is as 
nothing to it, for Mr. Strachan, the King's 
printer, was so pleased with an epigram 
by Smith, of eight lines, that he actually, 
in a codicil to his will, bequeathed him 
£3,000, or £375 per line. 

— The Indianapolis papers are informed 
by Mr. Adams, who nas charge of the 
Greek Slave now exhibiting at that place, 
that he has, within a day or two, received 
directions from Mr. Powers to send the 
statue to Europe, as it has been sold. 

— JVfr. B. H. Home, the author of 
" Orion," and other works of merit, is 
among those who are about to try their 
fortune in the new world of Australia. 

— Robert C. Winthrop dedicates his 
collected "Addresses and Speeches" to 
John H. Clifford, the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts. The volume is a handsome 
octavo of 779 pages. 

— Mr. Wm. M. Gould, author of 
" Zephyrs from Italy and Sicily,*' a work 
just issued from the press, died in this city 
on Wednesday morning, June 16. He 
was in the 30th year of his age. 

We had an opportunity lately of testing 
the practical application of the " look-out 
system adopted on the Hudson River Rail- 
road. It is calculated to ensure perfect 
immunity from the accidents to which 
trains are otherwise liable, from collisions 
and obstructions on the track. We shall 
allude to the subject again, so impressed 
were with the feeling of safety inspired by 
the arrangement. 
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Uncle TonCs Cabin ; or, Life Among the 
Lowly, By Harriet Beecher StowE. 
Boston : J. P. Jewett & Co. 

Rarely has a book attained so rapid and 
extensive a circulation as the above. If the 
perusal of it is likely to interfere with the 
"finality of the compromise," we much fear 
that cliques, caucuses, conventions, generals 
and all will be out-generalled by a woman. 
We understand the circulation is by no 
means confined to the North. Indeed, we 
are inclineed to believe that Southerners will 
enjoy the graphic sketches with which it 
abounds as much as the most ultra-aboli- 
tionist, even though they may see some 
things in it that will provoke a smile of 
wonder and incredulity. We see by the 
English papers that it has also attained a 
great popularity there, and is issued weekly 
in penny numbers. 

We take, almost at random, a few brief 
sketches ; were we to insert all that we had 
marked from a book the copyright of which 
is so valuable we might expose ourselves 
to an action for trespass. 

Poor Tom has been " toted " down to 
the ** lower country," and has just been 
purchased by a kind-hearted Orleanian and 
becomes the attendant and pet of his little 
daughter : — 

A gay laugh from the court rang through 
the silken curtains of the verandah. St 
Clare stepped out, and lifting up the cur- 
tain, laughed too. 

" What is it ?" said Miss Ophelia, coming 
to the railing. 

There sat Tom, on a little mossy seat in 
the court, every one of his button-holes 
stuck full of cape jessamines, and Eva 
gayly laughing, was hanging a wreath of 
roses round his neck; and then she sat 
down on his knee, like a chip-sparrow, still 
laughing. 
" O, Tom, you look so funny 1 " 
Tom had a sober, benevolent smile, and 
seemed, in his quiet way, to be enjoying 
the fun quite as much as his little mistress. 
He lifted his eyes, when he saw his master, 
with a half-deprecating, apologetic air. 

" How can you let her ? " said Miss 
Ophelia. 

"Why not?" said St. Clare. 
" Why I don't know, it seems so dread- 
ful!" 



" You would think no harm in a child's 
caressing a large dog, even if he was black ; 
but a creature that can think, and reason, 
and feel, and is immortal, you shudder at ; 
confess it, cousin. I know the feeling 
among some of you northerners weU 
enough. Not that there is a particle of 
virtue in our not having it; but custom 
with us does what Christianity ought to do, 
— obliterates the feeling of personal preju- 
dice. I have often noticed, in my travels 
north, how much stronger this was with 
you than with us. You loathe them as 
you would a snake or a toad, yet you are 
indignant at their wrongs. You would 
not have them abused ; but you don't want 
to have anything to do with them your- 
selves. You would send them to Africa, 
out of your sight and smell, and then send 
a missionary or two to do up all self-denial 
of elevating them compendiously. Isn't 
that it ?" 

" Well, cousin," said Miss Ophelia, 
thoughtfully, " there may be some truth in 
this." 

"What would the poor and lowly do, 
without children?" said St. Clare, leaning 
on the railing, and watching Eva, as she 
tripped oflf, leading Tom with her. " Your 
little child is your only true democrat Tom, 
now, is a hero to Eva ; his stories are won- 
ders in her eyes, his songs and Methodist 
hymns are better than an opera, and the 
traps and little bits of trash in his pocket a 
mine of jewels, and he the most wonderful 
Tom that ever wore a black skin. This is 
one of the roses of Eden that the Lord has 
dropped down expressly for the poor and 
lowly, who get few enough of any other 
kind.*' 

We venture to take a rather spicy por- 
tion from the last act of a fugiiive slave 
serio-comical farce ; premising, however, 
that happily such scenes are confined almost 
entirely to the ideal world. 

"Ye see ye get jist as much for him 
dead as alive in Kentucky," he said, cooUy, 
as he wiped his pistol on his coat-sleeve. 

George sprang backward, — Eliza uttered 
a shriek, — the ball had passed close to his 
hair, had nearly grazed the cheek of hfe 
wife, and struck in the tree above. 

" It's nothing, Eliza," said George, 
quickly. 

" Thee'd better keep out of sight, ^ith 
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thy speechifying," said Phineas; "they're 
mean scamps." 

"Now, Jim," said George, "look that 
your pistols are all right, and watch that 
pass with me. The first man that shows 
himself I fire at ; you take the Second, and 
so on. It won't do, you know, to waste 
two shots on one." 

" But what if you don't hit ? " 

" I shall hit," said George, coolly. 

" Good ! now, there's stufif in that fellow," 
muttered Phineas, between his teetL 

The party below, after Marks had fired, 
stood, for a moment, rather undecided. 

"I think you must have hit some on 
'em," said one of the men. ^I heard a 
squeal ! " 

"Pm going right up for one," said Tom. 
^ I never was afraid of niggers, and I ain't 
going to be now. Who goes after?" he 
said, springing up the rocks. 

George heard the words distinctly. He 
drew up his pistol, examined it, pointed i 
towards that point in the defile where the 
first man would appear. 

One of the most courageous of the party 
followed Tom, and, the way being thus made, 
the whole party began pushing up the rock, 
— the hindermost pushing the front ones 
&ster than they would have gone of them- 
selves. On they came, and in a moment 
the burly form of Tom appeared in sight, 
almost at the verge of the chasm. 

George fired,— the shot entered his side, 
— ^but, though wounded, he would not re- 
treat, but with a yell like that of a mad 
bull, he ^as leaping right across the chasm 
into the party. » 

"Friend," said Phineas, suddenly step- 
ping to the front, and meeting him with a 
push from his long arms, "thee isn't want- 
ed here." 

Down he feU into the chasm, crackling 
down among trees, bushes, logs, loose 
stones, till he lay, bruised and groaning, 
thirty feet below. The fall might Imve killed 
him, had it not been broken and mode- 
rated by bis clothes catching in the branches 
of a large tree ; but he came down with 
some force, however, — more than was at all 
agreeable or convenient. 

" liord help us, they are perfect devils !" 
said Marks, heading the retreat down the 
rocks with much more of a will than he 
had jmned the ascent^ while all the party 
came tumbling precipitately after him, — 
the fat constable, in particular, blowing and 
puffing in a very energetic manner. 

*• I say, fellers," said Marks, "you jist go 



round and pick up Tom, there, while I run 
and get on to my horse, to go back for help, 
that's you ;" and, without minding, the 
hootings and jeers of his company, Marks 
was as good as his word, and was soon seen 
galloping away. 

* "Was ever such a sneaking varmint f 
said one of the men; "to come on his 
business, and he dear out and leave us this 
yerway!" 

'* WeU, we must pick up that feller," said 
another. " Cuss me if I much care whether 
he is dead or alive." 

The men, led by, the groans of Tom, 
scrambled and crackled through stumps, 
logs and bushes, to where that hero lay 
groaning and swearing, with alternate ve- 
hemence. 

" Ye keep it a going pretty loud, Tom," 
said one. " Ye much hurt ?" 

" Don't know. Get me up, can't ye ? 
Blast that infernal Quaker ! If it hadn't 
been for him, I'd a pitched some on 'em 
down here, to see how they liked it" 

With much labor and groaning, the fal- 
len hero was assisted to rise ; and, with one 
holding him up under each shoulder, they 
got him as far as the horses. 

" If you could only get me a mile back 
to that ar tavern. Give me a handkerchief 
or something, to stuff into this place, and 
stop this infernal bleeding." 

George looked over Uie rocks, and saw 
them trying to lift the burly form of Tom 
into the saddle. After two or three in- 
effectual attempts, he reeled, and fell 
heavily to the ground. 

"0, 1 hope he isn't killed !" said Eliza, 
who, with all the party stood watching the 
proceeding. 

" Why not ?" said Phineas ; " serves him 
right" 

" Because, after death comes the judg- 
ment," said Eliza. 

"Yes," said the old woman, who had 
been groaning and praying, in her Method- 
ist fitt^ion, during all the encounter, " it's 
an awful case for the poor critter's soul." 

" On my word, they're leaving him, I do 
believe," said Phineas. 

It was true, for after some appearance of 
irresolution and consultation, the whole party 
got on their horses and rode away. 

^^ • 

TTie Home Journal. New- York: 111 

Fulton-street. 

Among the immense number of ex- 
changes we receive weekly, perhaps the 
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most iDteresting, instructive, and amus- 
ing of all is the Home Journal, con- 
ducted by Messrs. George P. Morris and 
N. P. Willis. The yery larg**. sale it has 
attained is the inevitable result of a per- 
sistence in the resolution to make it a 
good "family paper." Not only are all 
objectionable matter and advertisements 
excluded so as really to make it a welcome 
visitor Jo the domestic circle, bat qv^t^ 
variety of taste may find in it some suit- 
able food. K P. Willis's letters from the 
West India Islands, a glowing account of 
life and manners in those warm latitudes, 
have formed a prominent feature for seve- 
ral weeks past. There is also a series of 
tales of rustic reminiscences of England, 
giving a capital idea of provincial life in 
" the fast anchored isle.'* Another portion 
of the paper is devoted to matters exclu- 
sively important to the ladies, and the re- 
mainder is filled up with original stories ; 
European and home chit-chat ; literary, 
artistic, and scientific intelligence — and, in 
fact, everything that can make it an inte- 
resting Family Magazine, which it really is. 

Meyer* s Universum; or, Views of the 
most Kemarkable Places and Objects 
of all Countries, in Steel Engravings, by 
Distinguished Artists ; with Descriptive 
and Historical Text, by Eminent Writers 
in Europe and America. Edited by 
Chablbs a. Dana. New York : Her- 
mann J. Meyer. 

The publisher informs us that this work 
is published on the assumption that all 
persons desire to know foreign countries, 
hut few are able to command the means 
and the time necessary for distant travel, 
while even that few must leave many of the 
most interesting and instructive parts of 
the world unvisited and unexplored. This 
desire " Meyer^s Universmn!* is intended 
to supply. It will contain views of the 
most remarkable cities, public edifices, 
and natural scenes, in every zone and on 
every continent; accompanied by letter- 
press descriptions, wliich, while conveying 
the most accurate information, will seek to 
clothe the dry details of facts and figures 
inth something of the vitality of nature, 
and to enable the reader, while he observes 
historical and political phenomena, to gain 
some insight into the causes from which 
they spring. The literary department is 



under the superintendence of Mr. Charles 
A. Dana, a gentleman who has long occu- 
pied a very influential position in connec- 
tion with the New York press. The au- 
thenticity of the information contained in 
the text may, therefore, be implicitly relied 
on, and we can speak from personal obser-* 
vation of the accuracy of many of the views 
in the pait before us, both on this Continent 
and in Europe, and they are, in addition, 
simply as works of art, quite equal to any 
illustrations we ever saW. Part I. contains 
a view of the Falls of Niagara ; the Tower 
of London ; the Hohenasburg, in Wurtem- 
burg ; FingaFs Cave, in Ireland ; and the 
Cathedral Church of Malaga, Spain. It is 
to be published fortnightly, at 25 cents a 
number, or $3 the volume ; and as a 
further inducement, each subscriber to 
Vol. I. is presented with a superb steel 
plate of the " Jack-in- Oflfice,*' after Land- 
seer's celebrated picture. We have no 
doubt of its success, and can confidently 
recommend it to all our readers. 



Five Years in an English University. 
By C. A. Bbisted. In 2 vols. New 
York : G. P. Putnam. 

The volumes before us are of no common 
interest. They are very full and minute 
upon all the subjects whereof they treat ; 
and they certainjy present a very graphic 
picture of life in an English University of 
the first rank, wherein the author achieved 
scholastic honors amidst the highest com- 
petition of Britain, which reflects credit 
ali'<e upon his capacity and his studious 
assiduity. Mr. Bristed tells us that he 
had three reasons for writing the work. 
In the first place, very little was know in 
this country concerning the English uni- 
versities ; in the second, most of what we 
had heard respecting those institutions had 
come through the medium of popular 
novels, and other light literature; "fre- 
quently written by non-university men, 
and almost always conveying an erroneous 
and unfavorable idea of the universities f 
while his third and principal object was to 
show that " there are points in an English 
education which may be studied with profit 
by Americans, and from which they may 
derive valuable hints." In a brief iUiis- 
tration of these reasons for writing the 
work, our author farther remarks, that 
"few Americans have the opportunity of 
growing up into manhood among haJf a 
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generation of the most highly-educated 
class in England ;'' nor, he frankly ddds, 
** is it desirable that many should have," 
and that he himself owed it to an accident. 
It has been his object to give a picture of 
University Life just as it i8. Shoald the 
reader not assent to his conclusions, he 
will, at any rate, have a tolerable idea of 

the facts. 

A Faggot of French Sticks ; or, Paris in 
1851. By Sir .Francis Head, Author 
of " Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nas- 
sau.'* New York : G. P. Putnam. 
There is something agreeable to us in 
the fact of a man who sees quickly, and 
decides without hesitation, telling us how 
he came by his impressions, and why ho 
decided so suddenly ; and this our enter- 
taining author does. Sir Francis tells us, in 
his preface, that during his last brief resi- 
dence he spent his time in taking a few 
notes. Excepting on these occasions, he 
dined and breakfasted by himself, English- 
Qian-like. He. never once entered a 
theatre, and only once a cafe. He neither 
received por paid visits ; but if he avoided 
other society, he found, and seems greatly 
to have enjoyed the society of the public 
streets ; in other words, and his own, his 
sole amusement consisted in collecting 
literary sticks, picked up exactly in the 
order and state in which he chanced to 
find them. The "faggot" which these 
" sticks'' compose, we commend to the 
tables of our readers, as calculated to 
afford a great deal of sparkling light, even 
though they may not impart any very 
great amount of vital heat. 

The Knickerbocker Magazine, New 

York : S. Hueston, 

We have repeatedly of late given our 
readers an opportunity of forming an 
opinion for themselves as to the merits of 
the above periodical, by transferring some 
of its best tales into our own columns. In 
making these and similar selections, we, as 
a matter of ordinary honesty, always ac- 
knowledge the sources from which they are 
derived, and should be happy to see the 

gross generally follow our example, as we 
•equently see articles originally published 
by ourselves remorselessly transferred to 
other papers without any acknowledge- 
ment. We have no doubt our friend 
Knickerbocker suffers greatly from the 
same annoyance, for his rich monthly con- 
tents offer a rare prize for the pirates, and 
he has no means of reprisal, all his reading 



being original, and the productions of the 
very best literary talent that can be en- 
gaged. In a word, we have no hesitation 
in saying that this is by far the best maga- 
zine in the United States, so far as copy- 
right matter is concerned, for they do not, 
like their laggard rivals in the race for 
popularity, " make up" a number from the 
selections of the English press, or third- 
rate native talent. 

Kossuth Coppered ; or, the Banquet at the 

Capital of Laputa. New York : T. Freze. 

The to us unintelligible title of this 
pamphlet, "Kossuth Coppered," first at- 
tracted our attention, and, puzzled as to 
its meaning, we after some pains succeed- 
ed in learning, from one of the initiated, 
that " coppering " was " an artful dodge ^ 
well known to and much approved by gen- 
tlemen addicted to the excitement afforded 
by the gaming-table. The accomplished 
individual who kindly enlightened us on the 
point was at much pains to explain the in- 
genuity of the process, but, disgusted at 
length with our obtuseness, displayed so 
great an eagerness to " show us how it was 
done" — ^that we suddenly remembered a 
pressing engagement elsewhere. Nor are 
the contents unworthy of the litle-page, 
as a vein of slang and vulgarity is trace- 
able throughout every page, evidencing that 
the author is in his element only when in- 
dulging in the lowest depths of the verna- 
cular, and considers it no privilege to " write 
the tongue that Shakspere wrote." The 
following is a specimen of the author's 
style, taken at random : — 

** And here the orator explained his theme 
By picking up a saucer of ice cream, 

And gave the audience a chance to shout, 
And pour its wild enthusiasm out !" 



The shade of Peter Pindar has oertaml^ 
t been in "spiritual rapping" communi- 
cation with the author of ** Kossuth Cop- 



pered ;" indeed the work would be beneath 
criticism were it not for the redeeming qual- 
ity of the illustrations, which are firom the 
pencil of Frank Bellow, an artist rapidly 
rising in public estimation, and, indeed, al- 
ready without a rival in hi3 peculiar style. 
The " Apparition of the Russian Bear " is 
one of the best things we have ever seen, 
and we hope shortly to see Bellew's pencil 
employed in a work more congenial to the 
public taste, and, we trust, to his own, as 
it is at best an ungracious task to assist in 
lampooning such a man as the subject of 
this " poem." 
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CATHOLIC CONVENT AT INGATESTONE. 



The eoanty of Essex, and indeed all the 
adjoining shires on the eastern coast — Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Lincoln, yet abound in mon- 
umental relics of the past glories of Roman- 
ism, in the shape of abbeys, convents, market 
crosses, or monumental shrines. Many of 
those ecclesiastical structures which survived 
the introduction of Protestantism, as ushered 
in by the more imperious than zealous Henry 
VIII, postponed the day of their destruction 
little more than a century, as the fanatic 
Roundheads, during the progress and after the 
settlement of the Civil War, made systematic 
demolition of all places of worship devoted 
to the tenets of "the ungodly" — in other 
words, of all who were not Puritans. But 
even the relentless hate of the fierce but con- 
•cientious zealots of the days of Cromwell 
Were fortunately inadequate to the task of 
totally destroying all the beautiful monuments 



of the piety or superstition of their anceston^ 
as is attested by the many ancient ruins still 
to be found all over the island — one, an abbey ai 
Orford, in Suffolk is "a venerable pile,'' tiM 
date of whose erection is lost in the long vista 
of ages. It is a mass of tottering rains, eadi 
year lessening the shapeliness of its structure^ 
the very plan of which is now lost, only & 
few pillars and a part of the outer walls re- 
maining. Time, however, has yet to fix hk 
mark so deeply on other relics of the past — as 
may be seen in the annexed cut of the Catholis 
Convent of Ingatestone, a beautiful village in 
the county of Essex, about twenty-five mile* 
from the metropolis. It is yet in a perfectly 
habitable condition, being at present devoted 
to the original purposes of its erection — ^the 
training of religious recluses. Our spae* 
warns us not to pursue for the present this 
interesting subject 
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HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS, NEW-YORK, 



This much-needed iDstitutioD, designed as 
a temporary home for destitute, virtuous fe- 
males, and for children deprived of their natu- 
ral protectors, was reared by the indefatigable 
efforts of a few ladies, working steadily but 
surely to the accomplishment of a desired 
end. It stands a monumer»t of ** What feeble 
hands may do'' when nerved by the strong 
heart of faith and love— love for the race* 
however lowly and destitute. Many females, 
from almost every walk in life, have enjoyed 
the shelter of its roof and the kindly sympa- 
thy and judicious advice of its conductors ; 
and a still larger number of little ones — 



snatched, many of them from the [lowest 
depths of wretchedness and depravity — ^now 
scattered over the land, as inmates of respeet- 
able, intelligent, and often wealthy families. 

It is a rich treat to those who conduct its 
affairs, to meet with young ladies and gentle- 
men, growing up under the happiest auspices 
who but a few years back were the loath- 
some, scarce human, residents of the purlieus 
of infamy, and often the children of the in- 
carcerated criminal. Adopted into the fami- 
lies of our best citizens — mostly in the coun- 
try — ^they promise to become a blessing to 
society, instead of a burden and a curse. 
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A CfflNAMAN'S BALLr 

SingaporCt February 2l3t, 1853. 

Such of your readers as have visited the 
Golden Chersonese, with the pretty and 
thriving little island situated at its southern 
extremity, must have observed with some 
curiosity the confluence on that spot of a hun- 
dred different streams of population. From 
Hie west and from the east, from the south 
and from the north, strangers are perpetually 
arriving in search of health, pleasure, or profit. 
Chief among these immigrants are the natives 
of the Celestial Empire ; who, allured by 
rupees (although an emigrant from China 
makes an outlaw of himself), would, at any 
time of the day or night, undertake the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe. At Singapore 
they have loii<^ formed the most active and 
important class of inhabitants. Arriving fre- 
quently with an empty purse, they apply them- 
selves fearlessly and without the least fasti- 
diousness to any kind of labour that presents 
itselfl They live sparely, lie on boards, and dis- 
play an example of economy which in Western 
Kurope would inspire even misers with 
despair. The consequence of all this, is, that 
in some eases they amass large fortunes, and 
^ther return to China, or remain where they are 
already comfortable, resolving for the remainder 
of their days to fea^t on the juiciest of dogs. 

Yet, though these hardy adventurers abound 
not only here in Singapore, but in every other 
part of the East, few things appear to be less 
understood than their real habits and charac- 
ter. Sometimes, one finds them represented 
as a pacific and timid, but industrious people, 
with little of the spirit of enterprise, and no 
feeling of independence. Elsewhere they 
are regarded as fierce, turbulent, insatiable; 
addicted to material indulgences ; faithless, 
cmel, and seldom touched with sympathy for 
other men. 

There are certainly some contradictions in 
the character of the Chinese, which will sup- 
ply colour to either of these sketches. Vain 
they certainly are, of being, according to their 
own theory, the only nation that is gifted 
with two eyes. At the same time, they often 
condescend to use, in a most servile way, the 
eyes of Europeans. Until the present time, 
however, they would seem to have resisted all 
tempta^on to indulge in balls and routs, to 
enliven their time by familiar social colloquies 
with ladies, or to give champagne suppers. 
At length, however, even in this respect the 
. time has come when the ethics of Confucius 
have proved too weak to resist the demoral- 
iang impulse of example. Civilisation makes 
sad havoc among the principles of Buddhism. 
Instead of approaching through opium the 
joys of Nibb§.n, or absolute quietude, the men 
of long tails and angular physiognomy have 
entered with a horrible energy upon the 
career of Western dissipation : late hours, fid- 
dling, dancing, and rich collations liberally 
sprinkled with champagne. , 

Kim Sing, a merchant well-known as an 



Antonio on the Rialto of Singapore, con- 
ceived a few weeks ago the intrepid design 
of giving the first Chinese ball ^ever beheld 
in this part of the world. Having recently 
erected a spacious Godown, or suite of 
chambers and warehouses, he resolved to 
convert one of these into a magnificent ban- 
queting-hall and dancing-room. Europeans 
probably aided him in organising the prelimi- 
naries of the entertainment, in selecting the 
musicians, and in the judicious provision of 
refreshment for his guests. Nunfterous invi- 
tations were issued to gentlemen and ladies 
of all tribes and tongues, who were requested 
to be present in their respective costumes on 
the appointed evening at the Godown of Kim 
Sing. A detail of the ethnological display 
made at this party might be taken for a bad 
joke, but I am perfectly serious and deliberate 
in stating generally that the company included 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Scotch- 
men, Irishmen, Germans, Portuguese {rem 
Malacca, Spaniards from the Philippines, 
Malays, Klings, Bombay ises, Cambodians^ 
Tonquinese, Mandarins from Cochin China, 
Siamese, Peguans, Arabs, Javanese, Jews, 
Parsees, Chinese, and half-castes. 

I considered myself extremely fortunate to 
have arrived just in time to be present at this 
entertainment. I had of course about me (as 
every body else had) the usual prejudices of my 
own race, and therefore, on being presented to 
the master of the house, with his pig-tail, s)iam 
features, and Mongolian eyes, it was with muck 
difiiculty that I kept my mirth under polite 
restraint. I had been introduced under the 
best possible auspices, and soon felt myself 
quite at home, both with the Celestial and 
the terrestrial visitors. The ladies of the 
company being in a decided minority, each 
having about two gentlemen to her fair share, 
I, being quite a stranger, began to apprehend 
a paucity of partners. I was mistaken: a 
young lady of Dutch descent, but dark m 
complexion as a Malay, soon found herself, I 
know not how, my vis-^-vis, and away we 
went, whirling and pirouetting down the 
apartment, to the great amazement of tbe 
Asiatic neophytes. I must pause here to ob- 
serve, by way of parenthesis, that the ball- 
room was not smaller than the body of a good- 
sized English church, with a'row of pillars on 
each side under the galleries, behind which 
the spectators thronged. Next after us, fol- 
lowed a Jew in the costume of Bengal with a 
delicate young damsel fresh from England. 
Then, came a fire-worshipper with a Parisian 
belle, and then a multitude of unimaginable 
combinations, until the floor was crowded with 
dancers glancing hither and thither beneath 
the glitter of the splendid chandeliers. 

The harmony of dance and music was, how- 
ever, presently disturbed by an uncivil French- 
man (a rare creature), who suddenly discover 
ing that He had lost his partner, plunged 
about the room in search of her, and found 
her actively pointing her toes at a young En- 
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gish lieutenant of gigantic stature. Jacques 
^nhomme, being smal], had some trouble to 
strike his rival in the face ; the rival with 
much courtesy requested him to walk down- 
stairs, and promised a sufficient explanation 
when the dance was over. Jacques remained 
upstairs, wandering about the room like a 
wolf in a cage. A duel impended, and the 
Asiatics very much enjoyed the prospect of 
tWs unexpected addition to their evening's 
entertainment Somebody, however, procured 
the intervention of police, and in a corner of 
a ball-room there took place the episode of 
arrest, bail, and those other details preliminary 
to civil action against Jacques Bonhomme for 
assault and battery. 

Having shared' several dances with my 
young Asiatic Netherlander, I next found 
myself opposite a Spanish lady, from Muoilla, 
who smoked between the figures, aiui spoke 
very bad English. This, however, she declared 
to me was her favourite language, though she 
knew both Malay and French ; I was there- 
fore bound, in politeness, to conceal my ignor- 
ance as to the import of about two words in 
every three with which she favoured me. 

The cluster of faces peering out from 
between the pillars was now and then 
lighted up with laughter, as odd groups of 
dancers whirled past ; even the dancers them- 
selves often found it impossible to preserve 
their gravity. Some little awkwardness, 
moreover, was occasionally displayed by the 
strangely united couples. For example, a 
young lady from Calcutta, dressed after the 
most elaborate fashion of the city of palaces, 
got fearfully entangled in a Schottische with a 
Chinese Mandarin, whose large, jet-black 
tail descended considerably below his waist. 
As he hopped and frisked, the tail fiew about 
in the most dangerous manner. No doubt 
could be entertained, however, that the gen- 
tleman had been taking lessons for a fortnight 
or three weeks, because he really went through 
the business of the dance very respectably. 
At length, however, as ill-luck would have it, 
one of his red slippers came off. A burst of 
laughter, which it was impossible to restrain, 
diook the fat sides of the host at this disaster, 
while the unhappy How-Guim-Foo quitted 
his partner, and rushed, with his long tail like 
a comet, to regain the shoe — for to be shoeless 
is to be disgraced in Celestial eyes. 

At another time, and in another part of the 
room, the tails of two of the Chinese, as they 
passed one another, back to back, hooked 
together: perhaps by the string which tied 
them. While the gentlemen butted forward 
with their heads, after the manner of rams, to 
^olve their involuntary partnership, their 
chosen partners ran into each others arms, 
and whirled on in the waltz without them. 

Becoming by degrees a little tired, I slipped 
behind the pillars for rest. Here I observed 
neat little tables in front of luxurious sofas, 
on which several Celestials reclined at their 
foil length, smoking opium. They appeared 



to be in a delicious state at dreaminess, 
imagining themselves, perhaps, in the vicinity 
of the Lake of Lilies, with orange and tea- 
trees blossoming around them. Near these, 
were two or three Hindoos smoking the 
hookah; in their neighbourhood a solitaiy 
Turk, who bore in his countenance an exjNres- 
sion of infinite disdain for the infidels of 
all colours whom he saw around him. As 
I had recently come from his part of the 
world, I accosted him at once, and great was 
his delight, when he heard a greeting in the 
language of Stamboul. The whole economy 
of his features immediately underwent a com- 
plete change. He would gladly have pro- 
longed our conversation until morning, had 
I not been reminded of an engagement U> 
waltz with a houri from Manilla. 

To describe fitly the supper which followed^ 
I ought to have studied for three years under 
some Parisian gastronome. It was a chaos of 
dainties, each more tempting than the other. 
All the fruits of the Indian Archipelago, of 
India, China, and the West — some in their 
natural state, others exquisitely greserved^ 
were piled around us. There were birds*^ 
nest soups, puppy ragouts, pillaus of kang^ 
roos' tails, fish of all kinds, and pastry in 
profusion. And then for the wines — ^all 
the wines that France, Germany, and Hun- 
gary could produce, sparkled on the board, 
and the most anxious care was taken that 
every one should be supplied with .what 
he most desired. While we were regaling our* 
selves, delicious strains of music, issuing from 
I know not where, stole into the apartment 
This I thought much better than a noisy band, 
destroying or bewildering one's appetite from 
a gallery immediately over-head. In this ease, 
the music seemed to form part of the flavour of 
the fruits and wines, so finely did it steal into 
the air. Two or three songs, sung by female 
singers from Italy, forcibly carried me back by 
association to old happy days in Europe. By 
way of variety, we had a little Asiatic mmio 
also, which several of the Europeans present 
thought themselves compelled, by the laws of 
taste, to pronounce detestable. I difiered from 
them greatly. Though inartificial, it seemed 
to me full 01 sweetness, and 8tri>in|[ly charac- 
teristic of wild, fierce, and impassioned races. 
Not, however, being a connoisseur in these 
matters, I may of course be wrong. Besides, 
I judged (after such a supper) in a spirit of 
extreme good humour towards all the world. 

It was between two and three o'clock in 
the morning when we separated; and as I 
had to take a ride of three or four miles 
iato the country before going to bed, I felt so 
refreshed by the cool night air, that on 
reaching home, I lay down to rest as tran- 
quilly as a child might, after no more fatiguing^ 
pleasure than a frolic in the garden. 
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THE LADY AND THE CHILD. 

Tbbib fived a lady, beaatifal and dear. 

Amongst us once, yet utterly apart ; 
For GriePs nide hand had dosed her spirit's ear. 

And love and hope— those ventnies of the heart- 
Had settled in a blank and soundless sea 
The wiecks, the bnried wrecks, of memary. 



For she had seen, beneath a bneezeleflB main 
Ma husband sink— and she was scarce eighteen ; 

And lightly on the snnny life had lain 
The shadow of the distant grave, till then ; 

So its approach, thus swift and unaware. 

The anaeeostomed spirit could not bear. 

/ 
Team brought no change ; the hovering of that death. 

Ere it could fall, had tum'd the dark hair gray. 
And when at last it match'd the brow beneath,! 

The inner shadow had not passM away. 
Evth had one touch to rouse the slumb'ring brain. 
And that but woke the consciousness of pain. 



For, ever by all calm and sunlit seas. 
She shndder'd as with his death-agony. 

And ekijed her ears, as though the shoiewaid breeae 
Stin had not lost the echo of his cry. 

Bat eke her life lay buried, and each year 

Brongbt a fresh stone to nuM the sepulchra. 

SHw never smiled or wept ; a marble face 
Hath often been to man expression iifronght : 

And in the restless eyes we could but trace 
A wishftil, weary looking-out for thought 

That never came and Love sat grieving by— 

For even Love could find no remedy. 



Ai last a child upon that lady cast 

The finer vision of its clear blue eye. 
And thought (few yean from God, it had not ptm'i 

Beyond tl^ wisdom of simplicity) 
U Bight be good for her to see those flowen 
She need to gatiier in her childhood*s hours. 



It was a sight for tears— that I>le9sed child 
Kneeling beside the aged woman's chair. 

Witfi dMsy, violet, and primrose, piled 
Ilid finesh gieen leaves, in wild luxuriance there ; 

While the bright face upon the dimpled arm, 

Walch*d earnestly the working of the charm : 



And w^ch'd not long— for the poor wand'ring eye 
Glanoed from the wild growth to the human flower. 

Fsiiiape they stirr*d some secret sympathy ; 
Periiaps it was the Great Physician's hour; 

For, delicately toach'd, the still heart dept 

Info the Ughtof heaven— and she wept : 



And brat ho- bead to catch their mingling breath. 
That to ha> like a soften'd whispor spoke 

Of many a meadow walk and dewy wreath. 
Of ready gardens 'neath the forest oi^. 

And then, though most unlike itself the while. 

We knew rotuming Childhood by its smile. 



And ever after, finom that gracious day. 
Her withered life put forth its early gieen ; 

The nnUfted cloud, rose-tinted, o'er it lay. 
And 'twixt her and the past a lovely screen. 

Al reemories blithe and innocent came back. 

An d hlosrcm'd o'er the soiled and rugged track, 



Till e'en the faded cheek began to wear 
Of Childhood's blasfa the pictured memoiy. 

And mom and eve she went to say the piliyer 
That she had lisp'd beside her mother's knee. 

Her life became a pastime, and each day 

Closed with the sleep of infants after play. 

And God, who taught the tiny hand to draw 
From His disorder'd harp that pleasant tone, 

Proclaim'd that in th^ gende child she saw 
An old pet playmate long erst dead and gone; 

Playmates so sadly match'd, 'twas strange to view-r 

More strange the lore that sprung between the two. 

But aye she placed wild flowers in her boNMn, 
Turning from roses in their gorgeous prime. 

And had no lack between the pale spring blosMm 
And the red berries of the Christmas time ; 

For. as the child her testimony bore. 

These ne% er grew so plenteously before. 

Once more we heard her of her husband speak. 
As though he stood all clothed in light before her. 

We thought the pleasant spell was growing weak 
But £he child said 'twas Heaven was ^loiinc <^'er her. 

And so she died ; and on her grave we set 

Only the primrose and the violet. 



SHADOWS- 

THE SHADOWS OF PHILIP SIDNEY AHD FULU 
GREYlLLE. 

There has been high revelry in Shrewsbury 
in 1569. Sir Henry Sidney, Lord President 
of the Council of the Marches, has made his 
annual visit, during an interval 'in his goveni* 
ment of Ireland, in which he had returned to 
his favourite Ludlow Castle. Philip Sidney, 
his son, is a boy of fifteen, at the Free Gramniar 
School of Shrewsbury. In the same form — of 
the same age — is his devoted friend, Fulke 
Greville. The ceremonies are over. Sir Heniy 
has sate in the ancient hall of the Council 
House, to hear complaints and to dispense 
justice. He has gone in solemn procession to 
St Chad's Church, with bailiffs, and aldermen, 
and wardens of companies. He has 'ban- 
quetted with the masters of the school in the 
great library. He has been present at a 
stage-play in the Guildhall — ^the Mayor's play. 
But more welcome than all the pomp of ofiice 
is a quiet hour with his boy Philip, as they 
sit in the cool of a May morning on the terrace 
of the Council House, and look over the bright 
Severn towards Haughmond Hill, and muse 
in silence, as they gaze upon one of tiiose 
unrivalled combinations of natural beauty 
and careful cultivation, which have been the 
glory of England during many ages of com- 
parative freedom and security. It is the last 
of Philip's school years. He is to proceed to 
Oxford. His friend Greville afterwards wrote 
of him : — *^ I lived with him and knew him 
from a child, yet I never knew him other than 
a man, with such staidness of mind, lovely 
and familiar gravity, as carried grace and 
reverence above greater years." Proud is the 
father of his noble son. He is ^ the bght of 
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his femily." They talk as friend to friend. 
The father— a statesman and soldier — is not 
dfisplaased to^ee that, beneath the gravity of 
the precocious boy, are fiery glances of feeling 
almost approaching to rashness. They become 
one who in after years exclaimed, "I am a 
Dudley in blood — ^the duke's daughter's son." 
The Lord President has departed. There 
is holiday at the school; and Sidney and 
Greville walk forth to the fields in that 
spring-time. Shrewsbury is a place in which 
the young Sidney lives in the memories of the 
past. Few of the public buildings and private 
nouses of the town are of the more recent 
Tudor architecture. The Market Square and 
Pride Hill are rich in the black oaken timbers, 
and gabled roofs, and pannelled carvings of 
the fifteenth century. The deserted Abbey is 
not yet in ruins. The Castle has a character 
of crumbling strength. The High Cross is 
perfect. There, were beheaded the last of the 
mtish Princes of Wales : and there, sufiered 
some who had the misfortune not to fall with 
Hotspur in the battle of Hateley Field. At 
the Augustine Friars, and the Grey Friars, 
are still seen the graves of many who had 
perished in that fight. The Welsh Bridge, 
with its " great gate to enter into by the town, 
and at the other end, towards Wales, a mighty 
strong tower to prohibit enemies to enter into 
the bridge " (as described by old Leland), has 
its associations of border hostilities. Sidney's 
mind is formed to luxuriate in the poetry of 
history. 

The young men take their course into the 
conntry by the Castle Foregate. They are in 
earnest talk. 

''What a monster these players make of 
Richard the Third," says Sidney. " Maugre 
my loyal reverence for her Highness's grand- 
father, I have a liking for the venomous little 
Yorkist. Even the players couldn't show him 
as a coward." 

I ** Not when they make him whimper about 
revenge, suns, moons, and planets ; silly 
lambs and croaking ravens — all crying for 
revenge upon him? Heavens! what stuff!" 
" lUre stufi"! How is it that these play 
writers cannot make their people talk like 
Englishmen and Christians? When the 
board is up — ^'Bosworth Field' — and two 
armies fly in, represented by four swords and 
bucklers — and the usurper dashes about, 
despite his wounds, — ^hear how he wastes his 
precious time. Do you remember ? " 
. "Yes, yes—" 

" * Fir* my lord, and save yoar life.' 

«*Ihaveit— " 



' Fly, villnln ! look I a^ thoush I wonW fly? ^ 
Mo, first shall this dnll and senselen ball of earth 
Receive my botly cold and void ofren^. 
Ton watery heavens scowl on nay gloomy day, 
^.nd darkiK>me clonds close np my, cheertnl soand.-" 
rovm is thvsan, Richanl, never to shine again.— 
'Aie bird whose feathers should adorn mj head 
'oven aloft and never eomet in ughc' 



There's a Richard for you." 

" Bravo, Philip ! You should join a fellow* 
ship of players. You would beat the varlet 
with the hump that mouthed it on Tuesday. 
But why so hard upon the rhetoric of the 
vagabonds ? Your favourite Gorboduc is full 
of such trash!" 

" Yes, and faulty even as this True tragedy 
of Richard the Third, in time and place. In 
two hours of the Mayor's play, we had Shore's 
wife in Cheapside, and poor dead Richard 
about to be drawn through Leicester on a 
collier's horse." 

"Suppose there were painted scenes, as 
some of the playhouses have, instead of the 
door painted in great letters— couldn't the 
imagination go from Cheapside to Leicester in 
spite of Aristotle? and can't it, even with 
the help of the painted board ? But here we 
are at Battlefield." 

•*I never walic over these meadows,'* ex- 
claimed Sidney, "without deep emotion. I 
was reading Hall just before my father came. 
How graphic these chroniclers are, compared 
with the ranting players." 

" What you read, I read, Philip." 

**As we walked througTi the Eastgate^ I 
could not but think of that day when Henry 
came with his host into Shrewsbury, and being 
advertised that the Earls were at hand with 
banners displayed and battles ranged, marched 
suddenly out' by the Eastgate, and there 
encamped." 

"An evening of parley and defiance, fol- 
lowed by a bloody morning." 

" The next day, in the morning early, which 
was the vigil of Mary Magdalene, the kii^ 
set his battle in good order — and so his 
enemies. There, on that gentle rise, Greville, 
must the rebel host have been arrayed. Then 
suddenly the trumpets blew. The cry of 
St. George went up on the King's part— and 
that cry was answered by Esperanc6 Percy. 
By Heaven, the tale moves me like the old 
song of Percy and Douglas ! " 

"Here is a theme for the players. Write 
the tragedy of Hotspur, Philip." 

" Nonsense. What could 1 do with it, even 
if I were a maker? The story begins mth 
the deposition of Richard. It is an epic, and 
not a tragedy. And yet, Fulke, when I see 
the effect these acted histories produce upon 
the people, I am tempted, in spite of Aristotle, 
to wish that some real poet would take in 
hand our country's annals. The teachmg of 
our day is taking that form. The Players 
are the successors of the Bards." 

" What a character is that young Harry of 
Monmouth — the profligate and the hero ! 
Something might be made of these contending 
elements." 

"Yes, the players would do it bravely. 
How they would make him swagger and 
bullv — strike the chief justice and slaughter 
the Welshmen. Harry of Monmouth was a 
gentleman, and the players could not touch 
him." 
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"If the stage is to teach the people, surely 
ik^ht teachers will arise. Look at our preachers. 
They stir the dull clowns and thd sleepy bur- 
gesses with passionate eloquence, and yet they 
preach as scholars. They never lower them- 
selves to their audiences. And why should 
t|ie stage be the low thinc^ which we see, 
when it addresses the same classes ? '* 

"There may be a change some day; but 
not through aoy theorick about it England 
may have her iEschylus — when the man 
comes; perchance in our age — ^more likely 
when all the dust and cobwebs of our semi- 
barbarism are swept away — for we are bar- 
barians yet, Greville." 

"Come, come — ^your fine Italian reading 
has spoiled you for our brave old English. 
We have poet.y in us if we would trust to 
nature. There is the ancient blind crowder 
that sits at our school-gate, with his ballads 
of love and war, which you like as much as I 
do. Has he no poetry to tell of ? As good, 
I think, as the sonnets of Master Francis 
Petrarch." 

"Don't bo a heretic, Greville. But see, 
the sun is sinking behind that bosky hill, 
from which Hotspur, looking to the East, saw 
it rise for the last time. We must be home- 
ward." 

"And here, where the chapel bell is tolling 
& few priests to even-song, forty thousand 
men were fighting, a century and a half ago 
—for what?" 

" And for the same doubtful cause went on 
fighting for three quarters of a century. 
What a sturdy heart must our England have 
to bear these things and yet live ! " 

"Times are changed, Philip! Shall we 
have any civil strife in our day ? " 

"Papist and Puritan would like to be at 
it. But the rule of the law is too strong for 
them. Yet my father says that the fighting 
days will come over a^in — ^not for questions 
of sovereign lineage, out of vulgar opinion. 
The reforms of religion have produced sturdy 
thinkers. There is a beast with many heads 
called the Commonalty, growing stronger 
everyday; and it is difficult to chain him or 
pare his claws." 

"Well, well, Philip, we are young politi. 
dans, and need not trouble our heads yet 
«bout such matters. You are going to Ox- 
ford. What will the good mother make of you 
— a statesman, a soldier, or a scholar ? " 

" Must the characters be separable ? What 
over I am, dear Fulke„I will not shame my 
Ancestry." 

"And I, dear Philip, will never abate my 
love for you ; and that will keep me honest." 



mate that the mails on the six or seYen 
thousand routes would average one hun- 
dred pounds each passage, three trips a 
week — the receipts to the government 
would be more than thirty millions of dol- 
lars a year. Looking at the American 
Post Office as a business establishment, 
conducted upon the simple principles of 
business for carrying freight at one cent 
an ounce, and what intdligent business 
man can come to any other result in a cal- 
culation, but vast resources? By railroad 
conveyance freight is carried from New 
York to Cincinnati for one dollar, and one 
fifty cents, a hundred pounds. Under the 
proposed plan the government would re- 
ceive sixteen dollars a hundred from New 
York to Brooklyn, a passage of fifteen 
minutes; and from each of the twenty 
thousand post offices to its nearest neigh- 
bor, be it ten miles, or half a mile." 



— Mr. Holbrook advocates '* cent-an- 
ounce system of postage, for all matter, at 
all distances." "A cent an ounce,'* he 
observes, ** is sixteen dollars a hundred 
pounds, or three hundred and twenty dol- 
W a toa At that rate— forming an esti- 



— The Japan Expedition has been de- 
tained much beyond the time designed, by 
the failure of the government contractor 
to complete the new machinery of one of 
the steam vessels, far beyond the day pre- 
scribed. All told there will be but six 
vessels, and these six will carry only 80 
guns. There should be a more imposing 
force if we would make an impression on 
the Japanese.^ 

It is much easier to think right without do- 
ing right than to do right without thinking 
right. Just thoughts may, and wofhlly often 
do, fail of producing just deeds ; but just deedn 
are sure to beget just thoughts. For when 
the heart is pure and straight there is hardly ^ 
anything which can mislead the understanding 
in matters of immediate personal concernment 
But the clearest understanding can do little in 
purifying an impure heart, and the strongest 
little in straightening a crooked one. You 
cBnnot reason or talk an Augean stable into 
cleanliness. A single day's work would make 
more progress in such a task than a century's 
words. 



A dentist, whose skill at teeth-pulling is 
well known, was recently called upon by a 
wag carrying an old garden rake. " Doctor,* 
said he, "I want you to pull a couple of teetii 
for me." "Very well," replied the doctor,*' take 
a seat in that chair, an<( show me the teeth." 
"Well, doctor," said the wag, " I want you to 
pull these two broken teeth out of this rake T 
For a moment the doctor was nonplused by 
the joke, but recovering himself, replied. "Well, 
let me have it ; I might as well take the teeth 
from one rake as another." He did so, and 
demanded his fee of a dollar. 
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UP vEsuvnis. 

I ROSS in particularljr good time, and pro* 
ceeded at once to Portim by the first train. 
The reader must be informed, or reminded, of 
the existence of a snag little railway in this 
part of the world, that runs along the smiling 
shore of the Bay of Naples, and connects 
the capital with the charming watering-place 
of Castel-a-mare. On this railway, Portici 
the nearest and most convenient starting- 
point for Vesuvius, is one of the stations ; and 
another station, a few miles further down the 
line, is the town of Pompeii. The dry bones 
may hope to live now that Pompeii is become a 
railway station. * Getting out of the carriage 
at Portici, I walked on to the neighbouring 
village of Resina, and there halted for bre<ik- 
fast Most of the Vesuvian guides live here ; 
and, while I was cracking my eggs and sipping 
my coffee, a posse of these worthies were 
noisily disputing outside for possession of my 
person. Putting my head out of the window, 
I presumed to choose my own custodian ; 
beckoned one, who seemed the most mtelligent, 
up to my room, and made an arrangement by 
which I agreed to give him for the day's 
services the sum of one piashe (about four 
shillings), and the customary drink-money. 
A traveller in Italy, or indeed in an^ other 
country, will always find his wheels oiled as 
he passes through it, if he make a point of 
quietly acceding to the expectations of the 
people b such little matters. 

By eight jl.il, under orders of the guide, I had 
left Resina, and we were on our way to Mount 
Vesuvius. The road beyond the village was 
tolerably eaay, until we came to the &^ge of 
an extensive bed or stream of hard irregular 
lava that had found its way out of the volcano 
in the year 1849. The eruption of that year 
caused considerable damage to the vineyards, 
burning them up, and completely destroying 
the fertility of the ground for some miles 
around the base of the mountain. The grapes 
cultivated on these slopes produce an excellent 
wine called Lacryma Christi; it has some 
resemblance to Champagne, and fetches a high 
price. We walked, or rather, stumbled, across 
this sterile tract; and, in about an hour and 
a^ half, reached a small hermitage, where 
visitors can have the pleasure of signing their 
names in a book, and of being fleeced in the 
purchase of a box, containing minute fragments 
of granite, and other equally scarce pieces of 
etone. There is always something to be bought 
on a show-mountain ; on Snowdon they sell 
worsted stockings. 

A little farther on, stands the Roval Obser- 
vatory. A small company of soldiers are 
stationed here for the protection of travellers 
— a precaution by no means needless — against 
robbers ; guides included, for they look upon 
a traveller a little too much as a bit of booty. 
Another hour's hard toiling brought us to the 
l>as6 of the cone; for so the upper part of the 
moiintam near its mouth is termed. Before 
32 



attempting to ascend this cone— which is by far 
the 8teepc8t and most difl^cult part of the whole 
ascent — we halted, and laid in a good supply of 
bread and fruit, and wine, supplied by a man, 
who followed in our train. I should observe, 
that travellers can ride up to this point on 
horses or mules; bat since I had enjoyed 
some previous experience in Switzerland, and 
did not anticipate more difficulty than the 
mountains in that country present, I resolved, 
much against the inclination of my guide, to 
walk the entire distance. I was not so wise, 
however, as I thought myself, for I had not 
made sufficient allowance for the extra fatigue 
consequent upon the difference in temperature ; 
however, the higher we rose, the more benefit 
we derived from a delightfully fresh breeze 
that came off the bay, which very much mode- 
rated the oppression of the sun. The wind, 
indeed, was so cool at a place where we halted 
for more corn and wine, that we were glad to 
run for shelter under the lee-side of some 
masses of rock. After reclining there at our 
ease for, perhaps, a quarter of an hour, we 
started to our feet, and commenced the toil 
up the great dust-heap. The orthodox way 
of mounting is to summon to one's aid two 
or three extra guides ; one of whom pushes 
behind, while others drag in front by means of 
a cord fastened round the waist. Inspirited, 
however, by the com and wine, I spumed 
the notion of this ignominious procedure, and 
instead of following the beaten track up the 
loose dust and ashes — grand pile for any 
scavenger to contemplate — I made my way 
by the masses of broken lava, a little on one 
side ; they were a trifle more steep, and in a 
minute degree more dangerous, because a fall 
on the rough comers of the lava would pro- 
duce unpleasant cuts ; and a false step might, 
by a remote chance, lead to a broken neck. 
A cool head and a firm foot are of service in 
such places, and it is desirable to avoid looking 
either downward or upward, but simply to 
keep the eye fixed steadily in front, and wholly 
occupied m selecting the most convenient 
places upon which to plant the foot. 

At length, after some severe struggling, varied 
by sundry slips, and an occasional pause for 
breath, I stood on the true summit of Vesu- 
vius. The surface all around was quite warm, 
and everywhere intersected by numerous 
crevices, from which there were escaping 
little wreaths of smoke. We first looked for 
the crater of 1849, and walked round its edge. 
The interior was encrusted with a coating of 
sulphur of various shades and tints, which 
had a peculiar effect when the sun shone on 
it ; a sulphurous vapour issued from the abyss 
beneath, and enveloped us in its annoying 
fumes. We then went to the old and large 
crater: here the heat of the surrounding sur- 
face was considerably greater; so great, 
indeed, as to penetrate through thick-soled 
boots, and to be intolerable to the naked 
hand. At this spot my guide commenced a 
series of experiments, of a highly interesting 
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unexpectedlv out 
These eggs, being 
not hungry; but 
volcano that egffs 
er, and it would 
', after ascending 

whatever efforte 
^e to offer him 

safely descend for 
I of the volcano ; 
it, the suffocating 
fumes of sulphur were rolling out more 
copiously than usual, and the guide dissuaded 
me from a, too hazardous attempt The view, 
of course, was grand, extending completely 

>eautiful little towns 

ig also in the distance 

hia, and Procida, and 

[id classical region of 

st immediately under 

e riulway station of 

round to look inland, 

e eye could scan, was 

ses and houses, which 

in .this pure and clear atmosphere, really 

continue white all the year round, without 

the bespattering of whitewash every spring. 

Vesuvius, though generally represented in 

prints as a regular truncated cone, is, in 

reality, a mountain from which rise two 

distinct cones; the one out of whose crater 

issued the fatal stream that overwhelmed 

Pompeii and Herculaneum, has long since 

^ent its fury, and become quite still. Its 

companion every now and then, however, 

gives unequivocal evidence of life. 

I remained at the top for about an hour, 
and then made preparations for descending. 
In proportion as the ascent of the cone is, 
from its exceedingly abrupt steepness, more 
difficult than the ascent of almost any other 
opipuntaijD, 80 is its descent in equal degree 
more easy. It requires a good hour to reach 
the tpp« but less than five minutes are enough 
to see us to the bottom. The rapidity and 
ease of the downward motion are really quite 
surprising; it is a downward flight. The 
wayfarer leans backward at an angle of 
about fifty degrees, and begins to take 
enormous strides or plunges. At each step he 
sinkft^-deeply into the powdered ashes, so that 
he cannot lose his footing, or roll over; the 
only nervousness or apprehension that can be 
experienced, is derived from a conviction of 
the utter impps^bility of stoppmg himself 
until he reaches his joipmey's end ; if in his 
progress the foot should umuckily be caught 
agamst a piece of rock or lava, conceded 



below the surfAC9» it in probable that he may 

get through the remainder of the deseent 
ead foremost Although this brisk dight 
through the air and ashes has a peculiarly 
exhilarating and agreeable effect on the 
spirits, it does not unfortunately extend its 
kindly influences to the clothes. I found my 
garments in some disrepair, but my boots 
having been made expressly with an eye to 
this &at, suffered no more injury than a 
slight baking. CHowehoW Worii. 



ANGEL EYES. 

Tlw cold niffht-wiod blew bitterlt : 

The rain fell thick and fast ; 
The withered treeaoffhed moainfolly. 

As a Woman honied past 
What does she here, on a night so drear. 

Alone amid the blast ! 

Her face, thongh fair and yoqthfol* 

Is worn with want and pain ; 
And herlhair, that was onoe a mother's cave* 

Is tangled with wind and rain ; 
And nights of sin and days of woe 

Have wronght their work on her brain. 

There is no tear npon her cheek ; 

Bat a wild light in her eye. 
As she tnms her sin-seared countenance 

Up to the frownins sky. 
And prays the quivering lightning flash 

To sirike-that she may die ! 

The wild sky gazed unpitying 

On the wilder face below ; 
The lightning mocked her desperate prayer 

As it darted to and fro; 
And the rain ceased and the stars came forth. 

And the wind was hushed and low. 

'* Oh, Stan ! havjs ye come forth to gaze 

Upon me in my shame ! 
I left the city's wicked streets. 

For I could not bear the blame 
That was heaped upon me as I went. 

And that cruel, cruel name ! 

" I passed the house of the false, false on^, 

Who tempted me to sin ; 
1 stopped and gazed through the window-pane. 

And saw the bright fira withm ; 
And As sat theie with wine and cheer. 

While I steod wet to the akin. 

'* Behind me, on the wmtry sky. 

There gleams the city's light ; 
Before me, shine the clear cold stars. 

Like the eyes of angels bright ; 
I cannot hide fioih men's eyes by day. 

Nor from angels' eyes by night. 

'* I know a pool that's still and deep. 

Where 'neath the willow's shade. 
When a happy child, the water-weeds 

And mahea I would bmkl t 
But [ Uttle thought within that pool 

My grave would a'sr be made," 

She sought the place with hasty steps. 

And a wild and rigid stare ; 
But she saw the mild, brighteyes of the stars 

Had ffoue before her tfaera ; 
And to Him who Mnt than to iofiea hw beiit» 

ShefeUonherkneeiiBmflr. Clbid. 
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TfflS GREAT CHOWSEMPOOR BANE. 

It has loDg been a prevalent idea with that 
benighted creature, "the million," that to 
follow the avocation of a banker, requires a 
long life of training in the deep, mysterious 
workings of compucated accounts, interest- 
tables, and something more than mere mul- 
tiplication; that to become an expert and 
successful banker, involves deep and patient 
study, long practice, and an unblemished 
career; in short, that bankers, like bishops, 
can hardly be worth anything until their hair 
is grey. It has been the task of the Anglo- 
Inman community of the present century to 
demonstrate the hollo vvness of this long- 
cherished belief. The wise men of the East 
have flung the antiquated Lombard Street 
creed far into the shade; they have de- 
monstrated to a nicety that what Lord Byron 
once wrote of criticism may now be equally 
applied to the banker's craft: 

"A man mnst serve his time to every trade 
Save banking, bankers all are ready made." 

Under the genial influence of a tropical 
climate, the development of a bank far out- 
strips the fabled worth of Jack's magic beati- 
stalk. While some institutions on the old 
system, in the old country, would be issuing 
circulars and preparing their ledgers; in the 
East, young military subs and beardless 
civilians spring up into full-grown, "first- 
chop " bank directors. 

It was in the latter part of the year 
eighteen hundred and something — not so long 
since, but that I perfectly remember all the 
circumstances, and I am not an old man yet, — 
when a party of officers and civilians sitting 
round the mess-table at Blankpoor, a military 
station in the largest presidency of our Indian 
Empire, agreed among themselves to "get 
up" a bank; the want of "accommodation" 
being then much felt in that part of the 
world. Before they rose from the table, the 
amount of capital had been agreed upon, the 
scrip apportioned, the "direction" filled, and 
the secretary and managers appointed. No 
time was lost. It was discovered that what 
looked so beautifully rose-colour after a 
dozen of Champagne, wore an equally cheerful 
aspect when looked at the following morning 
over Bass's pale ^e. The thing was not long 
in embryo. Within a week the Great Chow- 
sempoor Bank was a fact The Bank had 
directors and a regular working staff; the 
directors had shares; and, by some compli- 
cation of circumstances, before a dozem ac- 
counts were opened, the shares got up to a 
premium. Residents at the other neighbour- 
ing stations, military and civil, thirsted for 
bank honours, and scrip was applied for from 
all quarters, and in any quantity. 

For some brief period the Chowsempoor 
institution wore an appearance of intense 
humility and modesty. It would not for the 
worid have been thought ambitious or even 



presuming. The young eaptain of light^iii* 
fantry, who condescended to act as iecretary 
on three thousand rupees a monl^, infoiinea 
the public, in the vifmn Chowsempoor cir- 
cular, that their capital was intended to be 
limited to a lac, or ten thousand pounds. 
But, the ten thousand b 
twenty, and then to fiflj 
was it very long befoi 
collectors, and magistrate 
discovered, that such plac 
Anditorbad, and other 
were far too circUmscril 
p-owing operations. Th 
mfluence through other ( 
have a branch estfibUsh 
metropolis of the Presld 
branch was formed — a 
fated to outgrow the j 
more respects than mc 
rations. 

By \i^ay of a little variety, i 
were admitted into the brand 
imparted fresh vigour to the 
Hooghly Bund Branch of the i 
poor Bank bade fair to do all 
develope the resources of t 
British India, on the most a] 
princiole. 
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a ri?al in the Arabian Nights* Entertain- 
ments. To their imaginative vision the fabled 
Pagoda Tree appeared to be putting forth its 
glittering foilage, and ripening its tempting 
fruit with magic rapidity. 

That was a^ right merry season for the 
bold and the venturesome; and everybody 
became bold and venturesome. Each member 
of the Hooghly Bund community appeared 
to possess a chip of the real original philoso- 
pher's stone, a touch of which transmuted 
every object into the precious metal. Many 
and brilliant were the evening parties, and 
the dinners, and the nautches given by the 
ilite and the non4lile, at which the ** Lions " 
were sure to be one or two directors, with 
perchance the Manager of the Hooghly Bund 
Branch of the Great Chowsempoor Bank. 
The shares of the Bank continued to rise 
until they reached one hundred per cent pre- 
mium: where they remained, either lacking 
the courage to go any higher, or feeling that 
they had done their duty. 

It may be as well to state here the prin- 
ciple which regulated the allotment of the new 
shares, of which the Bank's enormous success 
warranted the issue, as it will at once show 
the immensely superior management of Indian 
banks to that of the old school. The new 
scrip was not permitted to find its way at 
once among the vulgar crowd. It was 
apportioned among the existing share- 
holders in an exact ratio with the number 
of shares held by them, and of course made 
over to them at jMir— t. e, each share of 
fifty pounds, was handed to them at that 
figure, although worth, in the share market, 
double that amount; and, inasmuch as 
most of these same proprietors had taken 
as many shares as they could find cash 
to pay for, the Bank very considerately gave 
them the new scrip on credit. The fortunate 
possessors of this fresh stock, at once turned 
their acquisitions to good account, by selling 
them for cash at the ruling high rate of pre- 
mium ; paying in, to their account at the Bank, 
the price at par, and comfortably pocketing 
the difference. This simple and good-natured 
process was repeated several times over, in- 
finitely to the satisfaction of those in the 
secret In order to prevent the possibility of 
any serious decline in the market price of 
these new shares, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, the wary manager watched the 
course of events; and, on ^y appearance of 
there being more sellers than buyers, went 
in and bought up all, at a trifle below the 
full rate. On account the Bank ? Not at all ; 
purchases were made with the Bank funds, 
it is true ; but in the name of the directors, 
in equal proportions. In time, the crafty 
Bank Manager contrived to monopolise every 
share as it fell in the market, and thus, 
buyers went to him, as a sheer matter of 
course, as the only chance of obtaining a 
share; so that, not only was the price well 
maintained, but something handsome was 



turned over in the shape of profit fbr cUviflion 
among the ^ direction." 

Far and wide the Bank share mania spread. 
The Cholera and the Plague travelled at 
a mere snail's pace— and a very infirm old 
snail's pace too--^ompared with the rapid 
raging of this Joint Stock fever. High and 
low, rich and poor, washed and unwashed, 
Christian and Heathen, Jew and Gentile, 
were alike struck down. The judge upon 
the bench, the pleader at the biu*, the priest 
in the pulpit, the poorest clerk, the meanest 
money-changer,— all bowed the knee to the 
new golden image, which they of Chowsempoor 
had set up. A bank director was thrown from 
his horse on the parade; quick as thought, 
half-a-dozen doctors rushed to the disabled 
man ; and, as the foremost and most fortunate 
among them felt his pulse, whispered in his 
ear an inquiry about a few of the next issue 
of shares. The trustee of a Benevolent 
Fund for Widows and Orphans, was so 
anxious to add to the means of these po<» 
dependent creatures, that on his own re- 
sponsibility, and in secret (as good should 
ever be done), he invested the whole of the 
moneys in his hands in Chowsempoor Bank 
Stock. 

The young and rather speculative firm of 
Hookey, Walker, and Company, went boldly 
to work in the way of "developing the re- 
sources of the country;" which signifies 
literally, making enormous shipments of raw 
produce. They made large purchases of silk, 
indigo, rice, gums, and, in short, of all the 
most valuable products of the land; and, 
having shipped them to England, thev found 
not the least difficulty in obtaining from the 
very useful Chowsempoor institution an 
advance, in cash, quite equal to the entire 
value of the goods. The rule had been, to ad- 
vance no more than two-thirds of the prime 
cost ; but by an ingenious process, known as 
''salting the invoice," the articles were made 
to appear as worth fifty per cent, beyond 
their real value. Thus the enterprising firm 
recovered on the spot all they had paid for 
their shipments. 

Moreover, Messrs. Hookey, Walker, and 
Company were largely interested in Indigo 
Factories; that is to say, they possessed 
several extensive estates producing that 
article. The firm, finding hoviTwell the system 
worked with their shipments, determined to 
launch out in planting matters. One of tiie 
partners being a director of the Bank, there 
was no difficulty in obtaining "accommoda- 
tion ;" in other words, a loan of a few lacs, 
(a lac is only ten thousand pounds) to 
enable these enterprising merchants to ex- 
tend their operations, which they accord- 
ingly did in the most approved fashion. 
Among many other transactions of that 
time may be instanced the sale, by this 
same firm, of an indigo factory in the in« 
terior, at a rather heavy figure. Payment 
was made in bank post bills of th« other 
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Hooghly establishment— the ** Junction Bank** 
paper — which was then fully thirty per cent 
below par. Our friends, nookey, Walker, 
and Company, took these bills to the Chow- 
sempoor Bank, who, not wishing to refuse 
good customers, obligingly cashed the paper 
at its full ori^nal value. 

To any ordinary mind this would appear a 
somewhat losing game. But, oh dear! no; 
the Manager of the ^ Chowsempoor" was too 
clever for that, and soon backed out of the 
difficulty. An ** advance" happened to be 
wanted by a customer, on a rather shaky sugar 
concern ; and the hawk*eyed, clear-headed man 
of business consented to make the loan, on con- 
dition that it was taken in the unfortunate 
bank post bills, valued at par. It is true this 
suffar estate turned out a very sorry affair, 
indeed; and it was soon after evident that 
unless the Bank assisted the proprietor with a 
further loan of rupees to keep it in good culti- 
vation, the property would go to utter ruin, 
and the directors would find Uieir first advance 
scattered to the winds. That mattered little ; 
farther aid was granted; the ownef was still 
embarrassed; and it ended in the factory 
reverting to the Bank as their own pro- 
perty, whilst the directors and mana^rs 
chuckled at the increasing extent of weir 
operations. 

But, the benevolent Bank did not shower 
its golden favours on commercial men alone. 
It was particuUrly indiscriminate in its gene- 
rosity. The directors, doubtless, bending 
under the weight of gold mohurs and Com- 
pany's rupees, smiled complacently on all man- 
kind, and appeared, by their distribution of 
worldly riches, to be imbued with Com- 
munist principles. The young cadet, bask- 
ing" in the sunshine of college life crippled 
and fettered by his paltry allowance from 
the Honourable Company, of four hundred 
rupees a-month, besought the friendly ofiices 
of this truly charitable institution; and 
not in vain, for one of the directors was his 
uncle's most intimate friend. A few strokes 
of the pen, and the embryo civilian possessed 
the means of driving his tandem, drinking 
Champagne at tiffin, giving crack parties, 
firequenting the gaming-table; in short, of 
qualifying himself for a perfect model Hooghly 
Bund Sahib. 

So long as the gold and silver stream swept 
aily and smoothly over the land, all went well. 
Trade flourished and traders prospered. Em- 
ployment wasffood,and prices rose enormously. 
Imported goods were consumed in huge quan- 
tities, at lavish rates. Exports swelled to an 
unusual amount; ships were no sooner in the 
river and unloaded, than they were freighted 
with costly goods for Europe. The collectors 
of revenue were faint with the effort of receiving 
so many taxes: the treasury of ^ John Com- 
pany" was well nigh bursting open its massive 
doors, 80 vast were the piles of glittering coin 
within. Indeed all allowed that there never 
had been seen such a prosperous time 
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within the memory of the oldest civilian. 
The public prints were loud in their exulta- 
tions and their praises of the judicious 
management of the Banks. They pointed 
with exultation to the enormously increased 
trade of the country, and gave all honour 
to those noble and useful institutions, which 
thus fostered the commerce of, and added 
fresh lustre to, the brightest gem in the 
crown of Britain! 

This state of things was not destined to last 
for ever. Some evil genius, envious of the 
Chowsempoor career, stepped in and spoilt 
the pleasant game. Time rolled on; half- 
yearly meetings of shareholders were held, and 
most cheering prospects were developed by 
eloquent directors in sanguine speeches, and 
attested by kind auditors in glowing accounts. 
Easy, however, as it was to cook up pleasant 
reports, it became somewhat less easy to con- 
tinue providing the usual dividend of twelve 
per cent per annum. Accordingly, after a 
little delay, the twelve was reduced to six, and 
proprietors were told to thank their stars it 
was not four. 

A change came o'er the doings in the East 
Heavy shipments outward and homeward 
overstocked both markets; prices fell seri- 
ously; and, as every one wanted to sell, no 
one wanted to buy, and of course matters 
did not improve. Some merchants were so 
pressed by heavy losses, that they actually 
ventured to sell out Chowsempoor stock. 
The effect of this upon the market was not 
long in being felt; for fear is contagious, like 
many other complaints; and the mshion of 
converting scrip into real rupees, soon be- 
came prevalent, much to the mortification 
of directors and managers. It was found 
impossible to continue the old plan of buying 
up shares from the market, since every 
one who could, became a seller; the stock 
rapidly fell to par, and then to much below 
that moderate point, until all the world 
had shares to sell, but no buyers were left 
And then, but not until then, the price 
ceased to fall any lower, for the shares had 
no price; they fell to zero. 

The next general meeting was on anxious, 
and an unpleasant meeting for all parties. Still 
the durectors' report spoke confidently of the 
future. No actual panic had then occurred, 
and although heavy losses on all sides were 
matters of notoriety, the considerate auditors 
had put down no more than a few thousand 
rupees as bad debts. To be sure, the dividend 
of five per cent, boldlv declared on the current 
year, would have had to be paid out of the 
capital, but it was dreaded that it would be 
very difficult for the manager to discover any 
capital whatever. This difficulty was soon 
mastered ; the dkectors were not put to the 
trouble of fishing for capital in empty coffers, 
and an infinite amount of vexation and de- 
claring of accounts was saved them by the far 
more sunple process of suspending payment f 
which was done not long afterwards to the 
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terror of many, and the astonishment of 
more. 

It was then clearly demonstrated that 
whilst the Great Chowsempoor Bank had 
been so ardently bent upon ^ developing the 
resources of the country " the directors had 
overlooked the necessity of developing the 
resources of the Bank. The stale old maxim 
about bein^ just before being generous had 
found no place in the managers creed, and 
when the hour of trial and difficulty came, 
they who had been so lavish towards others 
found there was not a single friend or sup- 
porter for themselves. 

Of the scenes which passed in and about 
Hooghly Bund, after the stoppage of the Great 
Chowsempoor Bank, it would be not less 
difficult than painful to treat To such firms 
as Hookey, Walker, and Company, it was no 
doubt distresnng and inconvenient to a degree ; 
to the Insurance Companies it was perhaps 
more so : while the young, confidmg, embryo 
civilians, and the juvenile captains and inno- 
cent ensigns, all of whom had learnt to look at 
the Bank as greatly honored by the accommo- 
dation accorded them, considered it extremely 
hard to be called upon to " pay up" their 
accounts — so very hard indeed that scarcely any 
attended to the caU. But if it proved harrassing 
and annoying to all these, now was it with 
the poor friendless widows and orphans, whose 
all in this world had been engulphed within 
the fatal vortex of the banking mania? Terror 
would be a faint term to apply to the feelings 
of these strieken people when they learnt the 
extent of the blow — that they were not 
only friendless, but penniless ! Their official 
Trustee was exceedingly sorry for what had 
occurred; but he had acted for the best! 

As for the Great Chowsempoor Bank itself, 
its affairs are still being wound up, with no 
prospect of a dividend ; although some very 
clear-headed, sharp-dealing individuals have 
contrived to realise fortunes out of the scat- 
tered wreck; hnoy it is scarcely necessary for 
me to relate. ' £tbid. 



SUBMABINE GEOGRAPHY. 

By an act of the American Congress in 
March, 1849, the Secretary of the United 
States Navy was authorised to appoint three 
suitable vessels for the purpose of investigatmg 
the phenomena of the winds and the waves, 
to mid short routes, and to discover matters 
of importance to commerce and navigation. 
These vessels were to sail under the instruc- 
tions of Lieutenant Maury, the author of the 
Wind and Current Charts, published at New 
York. From some cause, but one vessel was 
fitted out for this important service; the 
"Fancy," a schooner commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Walsh, which sailed from New York, 
in October, 1849, amply furnished with the 
means of carrying out the instmctions ^ven. 
Those orders incladed not only constant ob- 



servations upon the wind, the force and set of 
the currents, with their temperature, depA, 
position, &c., but also notices of the general 
temperature of the ocean, with "deep-sea 
soundings." 

In May of the following year, the United 
States fl£ip Albany, Commander Plate, was 
despatched on similar service to the West 
India station, equally well found in every 
requisite for the purpose. The field of the 
"Fancy's" operation was to have been the 
"Horse Latitudes" to the north of the 
Equator, and a few degrees south of the 
line, between fifteen and twenty-five degrees 
west longitude. Unfortunately, this vessel 
proved unseaworthy, and her commander was, 
compelled to relinquish his undertaking before 
being half completed. This first voyage was, 
however, not without results, for it enabled 
the officer in command to disprove the exist- 
ence of various supposed rocks between the 
West India Islands and the African continent, 
land which had, until that time, been regu- 
larly laid down in the official charts. Lieu- 
tenant Walsh also discovered a submarine 
current of considerable velocity, moving in 
a direction opposite to that on the surface ; 
he found water at a mat depth, which, when 
brought up, relieved of all pressure, and 
equalised to the surface temperature, proved 
to be lighter than the water at the surface. 
In "deep-sea soundings" less was done than 
had been anticipated, owing mainly to the 
loss of their longest wire-lme, which parted 
close to the reel on deck. The deepest sound- 
ing made by this expedition, and which is 
also the deepest vet made, was five thousand 
seven hundred fathoms, or six miles and a 
half, at' which immense depth no bottom was 
found. This was made about three hundred 
mUes to the eastward of Bermuda, on the 15th 
of November, 1849, and serves to establish 
the fact, that the actual depth of the great 
ocean basin is greater than any elevation 
above the sea level. The time occupied by 
this length of wire in runnmg out was one 
hour and a half; and, to have wound it 
up on the reel by two or three men, would 
have required at least twelve hours; that 
labour, however, was not needed, as the 
whole length parted at the surface, and was 
lost 

It may not be uninteresting to detail the 
mode by which the direction and velocity of the 
under-currents were determined — a method 
at once simple and efficacious. A large chip- 
log of a quadrantal form, the arc of it 
measuring four feet, and being heavily 
loaded with lead to keep it upright, was sunk 
to the required distance, say one hundred and 
twenty fathoms ; on the upper end of the line 
to which this was secured, was a harregci^ or 
float, which of course followed the direction 
of the sunken chip-log, propelled by the under- 
current, and the rate at which it moved 
was aseerUdned by means of a log-Hue and 
glass, in the ordinary way. uentenont 
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Walsh found, by these means, a great niimb^ 
of nnder-currents moving at variona rates, 
according to depth, rangmg from two miles 
to half a mile, hut always in a direction con- 
trary to the surfiMje current, and usually 
moving at a more nqpid rate. 

The second expedition in the Albany, 
proved fax more successful than the first; and 
although the scene of operations was on a 
much more limited scale, the task was per- 
formed most completely. This vessel was of 
much larger tonnage, more liberally officered, 
and better supplied with matiriel. In place 
of vnre sounding lines, cod-lines of sufficient 
size were furnished, which were well waxed 
or oiled, and marked off at every hundred 
fathoms. The supohr extended to fifty 
thousand fathoms, sufficient, one might sup- 
pose, for several such voyages, yet the greater 
part of it was used on this one trip ; losses of 
some thousands of fathoms occurring inces- 
santly from the inferior make of we line 
causing it to part 

The first deep-sea soundings were made 
somewhat to the southward of the Bermudas, 
where no bottom was found with lines of one 
thousand nine hundred fathoms and one thou- 
sand fathoms. Standing on towards Hayti, 
and within a few degrees of that island, 
bottom was found, and regular sets of sound- 
ings effected in a most satisfactory manner 
from that point right across the Gulf of 
Mexico, and afterwards across the Carribean 
Sea. From a depth of sixteen hundred fathoms 
(about two miles) the ground gradually 
tended upwards, towards the coast of Hayti, 
with very ordinary undulation. Passing on, 
westerly, through the shoals and islan& to 
the northward of Cuba, at which island the 
vessel remained a day or two to overhaul the 
lines and correct the imperfections, a course 
of soundings was taken right across the bay 
from east to west, and again from west to 
east Three months were occupied in this 
portion of the work, and although, at times, 
the squally state of the weather rendered 
soundings quite impracticable, the fine calm 
days intervening sufficed for every useful 
purpose. The result of these operations was 
to show that the denth of the two great 
waters, the Gulf of Mexico and the Car- 
ribean Sea, is not nearly so great as, from their 
extent, might have been anticipated; whilst, on 
the other hand, the submarine valleys situated 
between Cuba and some of the immediately 
adjacent islands, stretch to a much greater 
distance below than the larger undi£itions. 
These contiguous ocean-valleys are, in fact, so 
many sharp precipices descending to a depth 
of sixteen hundred &thoms, and twelve hun- 
dred fathoms; equal, by land measurement, 
to two miles, and one and a half mile. The 

geatest declivity found in the Mexican 
ulf was eight hundred and eighty futhoms, 
a trifle over a mile, whilst, in the deepest part 
of the Carribean Sea, right to the westward, 
the soundings gave ^y thirteen hundred 



fathoms, decreasing, with a few irregularities, 
to about three hundred fathoms in the vicinity 
of the gulf stream, between Cuba and Cape 
Haytien. The formation of these two vast 
basins is especially interesting, as connected 
with the course and strength of the great 
gulf stream and other tributary oceai^ nvers, 
which it is now evident feed the one mighty 
stream. The operations of the officers on 
board the Albany prove that, in the centre of 
the Mexican Gul^ stretching away for the 
North American coast, between the mouths 
of the Mississippi, towards the Yucatan Pass, 
there lies a ndge of elevated matter, which, 
whilst it serves to confine the in-coming gulf 
stream to its present course, protects the 
mouths of the great Mississippi from any en- 
croachments from that quarter. Doubtless, 
the submarine barrier thus thrown up as it 
were for mutual purposes, owes its oiigia and 
^owth to more than one system of rivers. 
In all probability, the mighty Amazon and 
Orinoco have as much to do with it as the 
^eat northern torrent; and should these 
inquiries be carried out to their full extent 
by obtaining specimens of the bottoms in all 
these soundings, the point might, with no 
great difficulty, be determined, through the 
means of microscopic observation. 

Who can say what mighty work may not 
be in progress oeneath the surface of these far 
waters? Who can tell what vast sedimentary 
formations may not be in course of prepara- 
tion, to give to the world, in a future genera- 
tion, new lands, new countries, rich in organic 
remains, rich in all that can astound and 
bewilder the naturalist, who, gazing in ages 
to come, at the treasures thus locked up, will 
find within the overwhelming mass, fossil 
palms and infusoria from the Amazon; reptiles 
from the Orinoco ; birds from the Rio Grande ; 
plants and creepers from the Upper Missouri ; 
pine, beech, and ash, from the Mississippi — 
neaped up in gigantic confusion with wrecks 
of steamers, and skeletons of man, and beast, 
and monsters of the deep. 

Havinff stated briefly the actual results of 
the two first attempts at fathoming the depths 
of the great waters, I will now mention 
further operations undertaken in another 
direction by the Commander of the United 
States Ship John Adams, during the sprinff 
of last year (1851). This vessel was steered 
nearly due west, from latitude thirty-eight 
degrees, fifty minutes north, and made some 
most successful deep-sea sounding The first 
was taken in about fifty-two degrees west 
longitude, when bottom was found at twenty- 
six hundred fathoms. In about forty-five 
degrees west longitude, bottom was found at 
five thousand five hundred fathoms, which 
is the greatest depth at which soundings have 
been successful ; for, although, in the Fancy 
expedition, two hundred fathoms deeper were 
explored, no bottom was found. The above 
sounding corrected for drift, i e. making due 
allowance for the effect of under*current8 
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upon t^e line whilst running out, gives an 
actual up-and-down descent of twenty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and fifty feet In 
longitude forty-four degrees west, the sound- 
ings gave bottom at two thousand three 
hundred fathoms. From this spot to within 
twenty-four miles from the Peak of Pico, the 
bottom ascended gradually to six hundred 
and seventy fathoms, whilst, between the 
Azores and Madeira, the depth increased to 
beyond a thousand fathoms. In this course 
of soundings a great deal of line was lost 
from accidental breakages; a casualty to 
which all the tackle employed apperars to 
have been especially subject. It will be 
observed that the soundinfirs taken in forty, 
five deff rees and forty-four degrees west longi- 
tude, difiered most materially; the actual 
distance of locality did not exceed seventy 
miles, yet the ocean bed was found to sink 
from over five thousand fathoms to less than 
half that depth. Here, then, we have a direct 
proof, that the irregularity in the submarine 
geography of the world is not confined, as 
has been imamned, to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of dry land, but that ocean valleys 
and mountains exist far awav in the watery 
waste of equal grandeur with any on our 
continents, and, as already proved, of greater 
vastness in some cases. This is but the result 
of an inquiry and research at present in its 
infancy ; the knowledge is as yet onlv dawn- 
ing upon our minds : what it may lead to, can 
be but mere surmise. The island of Saint 
Helena is, as we know, a bluff, up-heaved, 
rocky mass, running off at a very precipitous 
angle below the water's edge. Doubtless, it 
forms the summit of some ocean Andes, some 
tremendous ranges of geological structures, 
which, if in our upper-land, would be capped 
with eternal snows. 

Of the structure and irregularities of the 
great southern basin nothing is as yet known. 
It will not be long, however, before we 
possess some data on which to rest future 
stores of knowledge. Already a portion of 
the American navy has gone to the south- 
ward in prosecution of this most interesting 
inquiry, provided with every possible re- 
quisite, and in charge of men of undoubted 
ability and energy. 

Before concluding this notice, it may be as 
well to detail the plan of operations as carried 
on in these deep-sea soundings. The cordage 
found to be best adapted for the work, is stout 
fishing-line, of equal strength throughout its 
entire length. It should be oiled or waxed, 
in order to prevent as much as possible anv 
degree of friction in passing rapidly through 
the salt water. The line must be measured 
off, and marked at every thousand fathoms 
with silk thread of various colours, tied 
tightly round it The intervening hundred 
fathoms are to be denoted by threes of cor- 
responding colours, but sectired in a different 
manner, so as to indicate from one to nine 
hundred. 



The weight employed for sinking the Hae 
has been a thirty-two pound shot, shmf in 
canvas bands, and so secured to the line, that 
any sudden jerk upon it will detach the one 
from the other; the labour of hauling up that 
weight at the end of a line, several thoosandi 
of fathoms long, would be fiu* too great : a» it 
is, the reeling up of the line itself is a task of 
considerable magnitude, though the reel is 
worked by cranks and fly-wheels, at which 
three or four men are employed. Several 
attempts were made by persona on board 
these surveying ships, to raise one of the 
thirty-two pound shot from the ground, when 
on the bottom of the ocean, at a depth of 
about three thousand fathoms ; but although 
it was easy enough to drag it along the smooth 
bed, the strongest man in the vessel was 
unable to lift it an inch. To regulate and 
check the passing out of the line during the 
descent of the shot, canvas friction-ban& are 
employed ; otherwise the twine might flow 
from the reel more rapidly ihan the shot 
would sink it, and so oecome entangled on 
the surface. It has been found by many 
trials, that the weight descends with a steadily 
decreasing rapidity, in exact proportion with 
the depth attained by it; a knowledge of this 
has enabled those employed in the soundings 
to detect the existence of an under-current 
at any depth below, for the action of such 
current, though, perhaps, of not more than 
half a knot per hour upon the great lengtii of 
Ime out, caused it to run off the reel more 
rapidly than, according to the depth, it should 
have done. In this way, by timing the 
descent of the line at every hundred fathoms, 
not only is it perfectly easy to detect the 
existence of an under«current, but also to 
determine its position, and, with some tolerable 
accuracy, its speed. The flve thousand five 
hundred fathoms run out by the Albany, with 
soundings, took two hours and forty minutes 
in its descent, and requked ten hours for 
re-winding by four men, according to the 
usual rate. This rate of descent, it will be 
seen, was much less than that of the five 
thousand seven hundred fathoms of wire-line, 
which the ofllcers of the Fancy passed out 
without getting soundings, and which occu- 
pied but one hour and a half in its fall, owing 
to the smaller amount of friction mih the 
metal than the fibrous line. 

Let us hope that what has been so well 
begun by our friends across the Atlantic, may 
be not disregarded by our own authorities, 
but that similar researches may be made in 
those seas which peculiarly form the high- 
way of our Oriental commerce. If these 
thmgs are worth the attention of a young 
people like the Americans, how much more 
so of the care of the British Government, 
whose ships of war are floating in almost 
every degree of longitude and latitude 
throughout the watery world 1 In the vast 
Indian Ocean there is, beyond doubt, a rich 
harvest awaiting the labourer: the field bo 
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often passed over is as yet unexplored. The 
crude materials extracted from ships' log- 
books go to show that in the Indian seas 
there exists a gulf stream similar to that on 
'the Eastern Coasts of America, having a 
temperature often above blood heat. 

In the system of aqueous circulation thus 
detected, and in the prevailing winds of the 
Pacific, are to be found the conditions which 
cause the climates of the Atlantic States to 
be repeated along the Coast of China; the 
climate of Western Europe to be re-duplicated 
in North-western America. In the tepid 
waters of India which this stream conveys 
towards the Fox Islands — the Newfoundland 
of the Pacific Ocean — is to be found the 
origin of the fogs of the North Pacific and 
the European-like climate of Oregon. It may 
readily be imagined that the storms whicn 
take their rise near the western margin of 
the Pacific Ocean will also follow this stream 
in their course. The passage from China to 
California, now made in fifty-four days, may 
reasonably be reduced to thirty, if we obtain 
an accurate knowledge of all these matters; 
and in like manner, the voyage from Cal- 
cutta or Hong-Kong to London might be 
shortened by a week or two. [ibid. 



THE WILD-FLOWER OF THE DANUBE. 

For months before the election of a repre- 
sentative to the Hungarian legislature, all 
classes, high and low, wore the chosen badge 
of their party, consisting, generally, of a 
feather, a ribbon of one of the national 
colours, or of a fresh sprig, or flower. It was, 
thus, easy to recognise, at the first glance, to 
which party a man belonged. 

In the county of Nesgrad (that smiling 
region, which may well be called the garden 
of Hunffary), dunnjo: the election which im- 
mediately preceded our king's last breach of 
faith, a badge was chosen, which, from the 
poetry of its name, and the beauty of its 
form, excited in me a lively curiosity. It was 
a plant found in Lower Hungary, more espe- 
cially on the banks of the Danube and the 
Theiss. On a slender green stem, scantily 
decked with leaves, waves a delicately-divided 
feathery flower, which, for softness and flexi- 
bility, can only be compared with ostrich or 
marabout plumes. The soft filament?, which 
nestle so gently, and the colour of which can 
only be described as flaxen, will partly explain 
the peculiar name that the flower bears in 
Hungary, namely, " The Orphan Maiden Hair." 
Count Joseph Zichy, a young and ardent 
member of the Left, had brought great quan- 
tities of this plant (which continues for years 
unchanged) from his estates in Lower Hungary 
to our upland district, where it will not grow: 
he distributed it as the opposition badge at the 
election of deputies for the momentous diet of 
1841-1848. The flower was so becoming an 
23 



ornament, that many ladies whose husbands.., 
or fathers belonged to that party, a4&nied jiheir 
riding-hats with it; a circumsta.nc6 which, 
doubtless, brought over many a youthfid 
proselyte. 

One warm autumn evening, I sat with a 
true-hearted peasant family, before their 
cottage-door. I was to remain with them 
until the following morning, when I expected 
to receive a letter which should regulate my 
movements. Father, mother, and children^ 
were stringing the dark golden, or purple 
brown, spikes of freshly-gathered Turkish 
maize on long pieces of strong twine, in order 
to hang them in festoons from the low straw 
roof to dry. In the hat . of one of the fine 
active Tads waved a most beautiful ^^Arva 
ledny laf^^ (Orphan Maiden Hair), at least 
eighteen inches long. The black-eyed Erzai 
(Elizabeth) observed, with some pride, when 
she saw how 1 admired it, that this flower 
was not to be found in our stony Nesgrad; 
and, perhaps, nowhere in such perfection as 
just here, on the neighbouring banks of the 
river. My former curiosity returned, and I 
inquired into the origin of its extraordinary 
name. 

It was only after repeated entreaties that my 
hosts, who, at my question, had assumed quite 
a solemn air, determined to impart to me the 
legend that prevails along the shores of the 
Danube concerning this flower. Accordinff 
to ancient custom, it might only be related 
by the grandmother, on the long festive 
evenings of the Christmas week. As she, 
however, was now ill, the blooming Erzsi, 
after assuring us she remembered every 
syllable of it, was allowed to take her place. 
The full moon, just rising, quivered on the 
calm waves of the Danube, and the whole 
scene gave a half-saddened tone to my mind, 
that weU adapted it for the coming legend. 

Erzsi began, in a low voice, to relate as 
follows : 

Not far from here is a large market-town, 
which, with other estates in the country, be- 
came the property of a Grerman Count, on 
his marriage with the only daughter of a 
rich magnate. After the death of this lady 
— who held some ofiice about the person 
of the Empress — her husband came from 
Vienna to live on the estates, which he ad- 
ministered during the minority of his two 
sons, as their giUardian. Great alterations were 
now introduced. The old oflicials and ser^ 
vants — most of whom had inherited their 
situations from father to son for generations — 
were replaced by Austrians. Before long, not 
a word of Hungarian w^& to be heard in the 
Castle ; the family itself did not understand a 
syllable of the language. All judicial pro- 
ceedings were transacted in German; none 
of the officials had the slightest acquaintence 
with our mother-tongue; and, if the poor 
peasant brought forward a complaint or a 
petition, he was not only unable to make 
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himself understood, but was even mocked 
and insulted on that account. When, thus 
wounded in his tenderest feeling (his pride 
in our noble language), he appealed to the 
Count himself, he gained but a repetition of 
the same treatment, only accompanied with 
increased scorn. The sole results of every 
such attempt was approbation for the officials, 
and harsh words, or blows, for the peasant. 
Despair fell gradually on the people, like an 
endless night, and wore deep farrows in their 
haggard faces. 

Jands was a gamekeeper, and had until 
now led a life of domestic happiness with 
his wife and child. He was replaced by an 
ignorant upstart, better skilled in the arts of 
fawning and flattery than in those of hunting 
and woodcraft. 

Driven from house and home, Jands re- 
moved, with his family, to a clay hut, on the 
banks of the Danube, not far from the Castle. 
He tried in many ways to provide for their 
support; but, like his father and his grand- 
father, he was only a huntsman. His skill, 
therefore, was limited to the green forest, 
and his unerring ball. His utmost efforts 
in fleld-work and fishing, brought small gain 
and great vexation. 

His child fell ill, and the blooming, cheek 
of his young wife grew pale from want and 
anxiety. Jands knew not where to turn. 
The village doctor had declared meat and 
nourishing food to be the only medicine for 
mother and child. The prescription was 
received in silence; it was given with the 
coldness and indifference of one who, grown 
dull to such sad scenes by their frequent 
repetition, cares little whether the advice he 
gives can be followed or not. 
. For many hours after the departure of the 
doctor, they remained brooding gloomily over 
his words. The young wife had at last, 
through sheer weariness, fallen asleep, with 
her little one on her arm. The huntsman 
gazed on the mother and child, and two 
large tears — stciange visitants to his proud 
face — fell down his cheeks on to his dark 
beard. Suddenly his eye flashed. A resolve 
seemed to burst, struggling, from him ; his 
lips grew pale. Stealthily he arose ; and 
groping in the straw that formed his bed, 
drew forth a double-barrelled gun from its 
concealment;* he threw over his shoulder his 
large bunde;-f and, hiding beneath it gun, 
pouch, and powder-flask, he hastened through 
the doorway. 

It was already dusk, when the crying of her 
child for food awoke Terka from a feverish 
sleep. She raised herself with difficulty, 
looked around, and saw she was alone. 
Where was Janos? She knew that, for a 
week, he bad been without work ; what 
could have induced him to forsake his sick 
wife? A horrible foreboding, which she 

* Acoordin; to the law, none bnt the nobles [nn allowed 
to keep fire-arms, withoat express permission. 
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could not define, seized her. She rushed ont, 
and called him with a loud voice. There was 
no answer. She returned to the hut, took 
the wailing child in her arms, and darted 
from house to house in the village, asking 
for her husband. Some had not seen him ; 
others answered with embarrassment, and 
sought to persuade her to return to the hat. 
This only rendered the dark image of comings 
evil more distinct Onward and onward, a 
nameless presentiment seemed to impel Terka 
towards one fixed spot. Meanwhile, night had 
completely closed in. The starving child shud^ 
dered on the breast of its mother; who, though 
only half-clothed, neither felt the raw night- 
wind, nor heeded her infant's cry. She had 
now arrived in front of the Castle ; the gates 
were wide open, but the entrance was filled 
with a crowd of people. Terka stopped for a 
moment, and turned her large black eye on 
the bystanders, who, motionless with terror, 
were gazing towards the interior of the castle- 
yard. 

Silence reigned for a moment ; a loud, 
horrible cry then pierced the air— one that 
seemed rather forced from a sense of power- 
less rage than from pain. A cold shudder 
ran through all present ; Terka had sunk on 
her knees, but rose at once; and, with the 
strength of madness, pushing aside her neigh- 
bours who sought to detain her, reached Qie 
space within. 

It was lighted by the ruddy glare of torches^ 
held by a number of servants who were 
ranged around. The husband lay, bound with 
cords, on the ground; and the hissing scourges 
fell, with fearful rapidity, upon him. A few 
paces distant stood the grey-headed Count, 
with his two beardless sons. All three 
appeared to look upon the scene as on an 
unexpected excitement. If a groan or cry 
from the poacher (he had been caught in 
the act) caused the executioner, who had 
been created for the occasion, to pause in- 
voluntarily, a heavy blow on his own shoulder, 
dealt by the high hand of his gracious lord, 
taught him to do his duty better; and, urged 
by a feeling of revenge, he visited this insult 
to himself with threefold force on his victim. 

Terka gazed with vacant eyes; no cxj 
escaped her lips. The storm had loosened hfer 
long black hair, which she thrust from hijr 
pallid brow as though she wished to see moi« 
clearly. Mechanically she drew nearer to h^ 
husband — and now, he sees her ! A fresh 
scream of rage burst from him — ^it was likje 
no human sound ! * 

" Away ! " he cried, in the Hungarian tongue 
"what would an angel do among demons ?** 

The young wife made no reply ; uncoil 
sciously, she opened her arms — ^the child fcj 
on the stones of the court-yard, and she 
fainting by its side. 

Silently, as at the funeral procession 
murdered man, did the neighbours carryU 1 
father, mother, and child, all three covel^ 
I with blood, back to their hut The savap 
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humonr of the great lord was for a time at rest 
The streets were empty ; no one dared to 
appear at his door while the mournful train 
passed. Even those whom humanity had ren- 
dered bold enough to take the huntsman to 
his home, withdrew, in anxious haste, fearful 
of exciting anew the rage awakened in their 
tyrants. 

The injuries which the mother and child 
had received in their fall to the pavement 
were, fortunately, slight ; but Janos lay in a 
burning fever occasioned by his wounds. 
Wild &icies, full of the terrible events of the 
evening, and mingled with the ardent desire 
for revenge, agitated the brain of the sick 
man. From time to time, Terka laid cooling 
herbs on the deep, bloody wounds with which 
his back and shoulders were covered, and 
then seated herself quietly at the head of 
his bed. 

Day broke at last The huntsman knew 
once more the loving hand that so gently 
touched his brow, and found a smile for the 
child to which Terka sadly pointed as their 
consolation. The little one sat on the floor, 
not far from them, playing with the bright 
hair that fell in light ringlets on her neck, 
and the rich abundance of which was the 
joy and pride of her parents. 

Towards noon, the trampling of many 
horses wets heard. The door was flung open, 
and the forester, who had on the previous 
xlay arrested his predecessor, and brought him 
to the Castle, now entered, accompanied by 
several youths. 

^ Your lord commands you,'' he cried, in a 
tone of peremptory insolence, "instantly to 
give up the fire-arms which you no doubt still 
have in the house. The count himself waits 
without to be witness of your submission." 

The huntsman, unable to speak, cast a look 
of deep meaning on Terka. 

*' Janos had but the one gun," she said, with 
downward look. 

" Wretches, beware ! A lie plunges you but 
deeper in di^ace. Deliver the arms that 
you persist in concealing." 

The huntsman himself now made a sign of 
denial. 

"We have hidden nothing," murmured the 
young wife, almost inaudibly. 

The count had overheard this conversation 
through the open door. " Drag him forth ! " 
he cried, his voice trembling with rage, " that 
the hoof of my horse may trample this lying 
Magyar's soul out of its body. Do you hear 1 
Out with him, or his punishment shall fall 
on those who hesitate. Let the house be 
searched," continued he, "and if there be 
found what he so obstinately denies, he shall 
pay for it with his life ! " 

The youths seized the sick man, and 
dragged him to the burning sand, which at 
this place, covers the shore. Terka followed. 

" Hold ! " she cried, as she saw the raised 
whip of the furious Count suspended over the 



head of her husband, " Hold ! one moment-^ 
I will fetch what you desire." 

She went back into the house. In a few 
seconds she returned, with a rifle in her hand. 

"Here," said she, "is the weapon — and 
the ball with it ! " and, before they were 
aware, she had taken a sure aim, and fired. 

The Count, shot through the heart, fell from 
his horse. Janos sprang to his feet ; his frantic 
wife, clasping him in her arms, whispered a few 
words in his ear. In an instant, they threw 
themselves together from the bank into ttie 
stream. 

Their bodies were never found. 

After these terrible events, the deserted 
child (then five years old) became an object 
of the tenderest care to the whole village. 
The inhabitants were incited to this, partly 
by a natural feeling of compassion ; partly by 
a dim, unuttered sympathy, which* impellea 
them to take charge of the child whose un- 
happy mother had avenged them all. Several 
times kind-hearted mothers tried to take 
the child to their homes, intending to re- 
gard it as one of their own; but she 
always returned to the hut of her pa- 
rents. Neither kind nor harsh treatment 
could induce her to stay; she always seized 
the first opportunity to slip away unobserved. 
When hunffry, she went into the village and 
asked for bread ; if this were ofiered to her 
on condition of her not returning to the hut, 
she sadly bent her head, so beauteously 
adorned with sunny curls, and went home— 
her hunger unappeased. They asked her 
often if she did not fear being alone in the 
solitary hut: she then would smile, and, 
lifting her dark blue eyes in wonderment to 
the face of the questioner, answer, " Father 
and mother are with me— you forget ; they 
watch all night that no harm befall me." At 
last they were obliged to let*the strange child 
have her way; but supplied her regularly and 
abundantly with food and clothes. 

By degrees a kind of awe made the country 
people shun her. Her strange, reserved 
nature— the gentle sadness that was spread 
over her features — ^the ever-repeated assur- 
ance that her parents spent every night with 
her, gave occasion to rumours of ^1 sorts 
among the superstitious. It was said that 
their restless spirits actually ros^ from their 
watery grave, to protect the darling they 
had forsaken. This belief at last prevailed 
so far that the people gradually avoided 
speaking to the girl, or having her in their 
homes; but everything she required waa 
conveyed to a place, whence she, as if by a 
tacit agreement, came to fetch it This es- 
trangement coiqclded entirely with her own 
inclinations ; she did not like the society of 
human beings, and had no knowledge of their 
ways. Thus, solitary and companionless, she 
ripened into a lovely maiden. — ^.^ 

From sunrise until evening she was to be 
seen on the same spot, sitting on the shore. 
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either in a musing, dreamy attitude, softly 
murmuring to the waves, and bending over 
them, as if listening for a reply; or comb- 
ing with careful pride her lustrous golden 
hair, which dipped in the moving mirror of 
the water, and enveloped her in the sunshine, 
like a mantle of rays. 

Eleven years had elapsed since the day on 
which the parents of the orphan had met 
their death. The old Count's oppression, far 
from being diminished, was redoubled, under 
the united sway of the two brothers ; who 
vied with each other in inflicting pain and 
misery. While Franz was the terror of all 
the poor who were unable to render their 
lord the exact amount of money and labour 
due to him, Wilfred, the younger brother, 
was a libertine of the most licentious nature ; 
who, in his wild passion for the banquet, and 
the chase,' spared neither the goods nor the 
lands, neither the fields nor the fruits of his 
vassals. Every holy feeling of humanity 
seemed to be dried up in these two hearts. 
The father of a family trembled when Franz 
ordered him up to the castle, for this was the 
sure omen of approaching misfortune. The 
mother murmured a short prayer, and has- 
tened to conceal herself and her children in 
the remotest comer of the house, when the 
snorting of Wilfred's black horse was heard 
on the castle hill. 

One warm Sunday morning, during harvest 
time, Wilfred had ridden out with a 'dozen 
fleet greyhounds, to course the hare, little 
caring in his wild mood for the horror with 
which he filled the pious villagers by this un- 
holy disturbance of the Sabbath. The sport 
did not prove successful ; the dogs had been 
at fault — ^the horse had failed in speed — ^the 

re had escaped the hunter. He relieved 
ill-temper by pulling at the mouth of his 
Arabian horse till it bled; and giving the 
dogs, that, aware of their crime, were slinking 
fearfully away, a taste of the whip. In his 
obstinate determination to reach his prey, he 
had ridden farther than usual : now, hungry 
and vexed, he sought to shorten the way back 
to the castle by leaping over every obstacle. 
After proceeding madly on his way for half- 
an^hour, a cool refreshing breeze suddenly 
roused the heated rider from his sullen brood- 
ing. He looked up and found himself on a 
sandy-road by the bank of the Danube. He 
was about to slacken his pace, both for his 
own and his horse's sake, when the animal, 
shjiae and starting aside, stopped short. Sur- 
prised at this unusual movement, he looked 
around for the cause of the horse's fear. 

The sight that met his eyes, although far 
from exciting a similar feeling in him, held 
him for some moments motionless. A few 
paces from him, on a grassy hillock, lay the 
orphan (her head resting on her arm), uncon- 
scious of the rider's approach. 

A magical loveliness gleamed from her 
countenance, which was bent towards the 



stream with an arch smile, such as petted 
children wear when they venture to play 
tricks on grave people. Meanwhile, she cast 
into the water bunches and garlands of wild 
flowers, ^hich lay heaped in her lap. Her 
long bright hair, gently borne on the wind, 
now floated in sunny filaments around her, 
and now enveloped in rich shining folds 
her slender form. The whole apparition 
was one of entrancing beauty, rare and 
captivating. 

Much less would have sufliced to inflame 
the excitable heart of the Austrian; he 
alighted from his horse, and approached the 
maiden, fearing all the while lest some 
illusion might be dazzling his senses, and the 
whole enchantment dissolve into air before 
he reached it. She did not look up; bat 
continued playing with the flowers. 

" Who art thou ? " he at length exclaimed, 
almost trembling with emotion. " Say, art 
thou woman, or immortal ? " 

There was no answer. . 

The Count drew nearer, and sat down at 
her feet. " Listen ! " he resumed, " I feel, by 
the passionate beating of my heart, that thou 
art mortal, like myself. I know not whence 
thou comest, nor what thy name. It matters 
not. Woman reigns but by beauty's power. 
Reign over all that is mine, and over me ! " 
With these words he tried to seize her hand. 
The maiden now looked up for the first time; 
and on her countenance was depicted only 
childish vexation at the interruption. " Hush ! " 
she said; ''you speak so loud that I cannot 
hear what they are telling me." 

" Leave thy childish play," baid the 
knight, caressingly. "Dost thou not hear? 
Dost thou not understand what I oflTer thee? 
I, Count Wilfred, lord of this wide domain, 
implore thy love. Follow me to my castle, 
and, let the world say what it will, thou shalt 
be Lord Wilfred's wife." 

The maiden listened thoughtfully to his 
words ; a sad foreboding flitted unconsciously 
like a shadow over her clear brow. "I do 
not understand — I know not what you would 
with me— I feel only that your presence 
alarms and disturbs me." With these words 
she turned from him, as though in anger. 

The Count stood up, he felt a gush of that 
impatience which always seized him on the 
slightest contradiction; but a glance- at the 
fascinating creature before him subdued it 

"Thou art a child, yet a charming, a 
wondrous child. Understand, then, oh sweet 
wild maiden! Thou shalt become my wife— 
shalt go with me to my castle — shalt leave 
this place never to return." 

Of all Wilfred had said, the orphan under- 
stood only that he purposed to remove her 
from her home. 

In anxious fear she sprung up. " Leave 
this place !— Depart ! " she cried. " Stranger, 
why torment me with such words? Know 
you not that I am the orphan ? Leave me ! " 
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she contioued, and clasped her hands im- 
ploringly, " leave me to myself! Do you not 
hear ? " and she bent, in a listenmg attitude, 
oyer the Danube — ^"They murmur. I fear 
they are displeased with me." — She threw 
herself weeping* on her knees : " Be not angry 
with me, loved ones ! Never will the orphan 
leave this place ! " 

A shudder ran through the Knight A dim 
recollection began to dawn on his mind. 
Involuntarily, his thoughts reverted to his 
father, who had been muraered on these banks. 
The details of the awful event had always, so 
far as was po8sible,been concealed from him and 
his brother. Why did the shade of his father 
now rise to his imagination, dark and bloody ! 

"Thou little fool," he exclaimed, "thou 
little frantic fool! Art thou reallv so un- 
acquamted with men and the world as not 
to know that, each of my words is a thun- 
derbolt, before which every will trembles 
and is silent? I tell thee tbou must follow 
me." 

With these words he clasped the maiden in 
his arms, and sought to draw her away. 

The orphan sprang up. The anger of out- 
raged modesty glowed on her check; her 
dark blue eye flashed as if it would annihilate 
the insolent intruder. 

"Help!" she cried; "help! Am I quite 
forsaken!" 

On the surrounding heights appeared groups 
of country people on their way to the neigh- 
bouring church, who, anxious spectators of 
the unequal contest, ventured not to stay 
their dreaded master. 

" Thou stru^glest in vain, mischievous little 
witch ! " exclaimed Wilfred, as he strove to 
lift her on his horse. 

" Help ! " cried the maiden again. 

The groups on the hills crowded together. 
The bells of the village church began to 
sound the summons to the holy service. 

With a violent movement of despair, the 
orphan had succeeded in disengaging herself, 
and had gained the brink of the stream. 

" I understand thee ! " shouted the Count ; 
'*but thou art too beautiful to becotne the 
prey of fishes : thou shalt not escape me so ! " 

He roughly grasped her long, silken hair, 
and wound it several times round his right 
hand. " Now fly ! " he triumphantly exclaimed, 
" call thy spirits to thy aid ! " 

The maiden trembled in every limb. " My 
parents ! my parents ! " she cried. " Oh, help 
your child ! " 

And suddenly — as when a huge caldron, on 
the point of boiling, sends to the surface foam 
and bubbles — the stream began to seethe and 
heave; its colour chanmng to a dull grey; 
a hollow plashing sound was heard ; and an 
odour of decay rose from the waters. The 
orphan uttered a cry of joy ; stretched her 
arms as towards a visible object, and sank 
into the stream. 

A shriek of horror burst from the tyrant; 
the luxuriant tresses remained in his hand! 



Pale as death, he staggered several paces 
backward. "Lord, be merciful to me!" he 
stammered, with halting tongue, and fell to 
the ground in a swoon. His hand relaxed 
its hold ; and the delicate fair hair, carried 
by the wind, flew along the shore, and rested 
on hill and bush. 

The bells were still calling to church ; but 
the people, excited and trembling at the 
miracle they had witnessed, knelt down and 
implored from Heaven forgiveness for the 
wretched culprit. 

Count Wilfred soon after made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre, from which he never 
returned. A few years more, and his elder 
brother breathed his last, after a long illness, 
surrounded in his dying moments only by 
unsympathising men, whom he had taught 
to feel towards him nothing but hatred, and 
a longing for revenge. The property reverted 
to the State. 

But, maidens, ever since this wondrous 
event, have found along the shores of the 
Danube a new flower, the lonff, flaxen filaments 
of which so closely resemble The Orphan 
Maiden's Hair that they have given it that 



Erzsi ceased. Meanwhile, the moon had 
fully risen, and softly illumined the stream 
and its green shores. Here and there, between 
the reeds, were seen the delicate, light flowers, 
the history of which she had related; and 
which, gently stirred by the evening v^dnd, 
bore testimony to the truth of the Hungarian 
legend. 

It was late — my hosts retired to rest; but 
I remained long on my seat before the house, 
and let the rushing current of the Danube, 
and the sighing of the reeds, repeat to me the 
legend I had heard. pbid. 



THE WONDERS OF MmCING LAM. 

There are few persons who have not in 
the course of their lives swallowed certain 
nauseous doses of bark, colocynth, aloes, 
or castor-oU ; who have not indulged in the 
luxury of otto of rose, or musk ; who have not 
had some dealings with the colourman, or the 
dyer; and yet I feel tolerably certain that 
not one^hundredth portion of those same 
readers know anything of where such articles 
come from, how they arrive here, and through 
what channel they are finally distributed. It 
will not occur to them that those costly drugs, 
and dyes, and perfumes arrive in this country 
from all parts of the world m huge packages ; 
that, in fact, ship-loads of them come at a 
time; that the bales and cases which contain 
them fill enormous piles of warehouses in 
three or four of our docks ; that several 
hundred merchants and brokers obtain a 
handsome living, many realising fortunes, by 
then* sale ; and that some millions sterling are 
embarked in the trade. r^^^^]^ 
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These things form a little-kaown world of 
their own. They thrive mostly in Mincing 
Lane, London. Even the omniscient Times 
knows nothing about them. The Thunderer is 
powerless within the drug circle. Search its 
acres of advertisements, but it will be in vain ; 
nothing is to be found there of the dye and drug 
sales which are to be held on Thursday next 
at Garraway's. These mysteries are only to be 
learnt at the " Jerusalem," in Mincing Lane, 
London, at the '* Baltic," or from the columns 
of the Public Ledger, a daily periodical 
•devoted to all such matters, and known only 
to the initiated. In its columns you will 
find a motley list of all the vile materials 
of the Pharmacopoeia ; and in such quantities 
as to justify a belief in the existence of some 
enormous conspiracy to poison all living 
'Creatures. 

Mincing Lane is like no other lane, and 
Mincing Lane men are like no other men. 
Any Thursday morning, between the hours 
of ten and eleven, and at every alternate 
doorway, may be observed catalogues of 
various drugs and dyes that are to be on sale 
at noon, gibbetted against the door-post. 
Mincing I^e men vidll be seen rushing 
madly along the pavement, as if a fire had just 
broken ouC and they were in quest of the 
engines, jamming innocent lookers-on against 
gateways, and waggon-wheels, and lamp- 
posts. 

It was into one of these obscure passages 
that I turned with a companion, groping our 
slow way up a narrow staircase, at the 
risk of constant concussions with frantic 
Mincing Lane men. We found ourselves in 
a broker's office, and thence in his sample- 
room. This was a large square apart^ 
ment, ynth wide counters extending round 
the four sides, and several tables and stands 
across the centre. On these lay papers con- 
taining various odd-looking, unpleastmt-smell- 
ing substances. My attention was chiefly 
attracted by a number of rows of pretty- 
looking bottles, containing some pale bright 
liquid, wMcK several of the "Lane men" 
were busily sipping, smacking their lips after 
each taste, with uncommon relish. I inquired 
if the thin-looking bottles contained Johan- 
nesberg or Tokay 1 "No," I was answered, 
" castor oil ! " After that, I was prepared to 
find the " Lane men " hob-an-nobbing in lauda- 
num, or nibbling lumps of jalap or aloes. 

The time appointed for the sale approached ; 
and, leaving the dark brokers' office, we did 
our best to reach Garraway's, where the 
auction of these articles takes place. Scores 
of clerks and principals were proceeding 
from the Lane towards the same spot. 
We hurried along Penchurch Street, across 
Gracechurch Street, and up a part of Lom- 
bard Street, following close in the rear of a 
gather portly broker, who cleared a way for 
us In quite an easy off-hand manner, that was 
very pleasant to us ; but not so agreeable to 
six men who were offering toasting-forks 



and wash-leather-bags for sale at the comer of 
Birchin Lane. I never could account for the 
extraordinary demand existing for those two 
articles in that neighbourhood; unless it be 
that bankers' clerks indulge freely in toast- 
and-water, and carry their dinners to office 
in the leather bags. 

Out of Birchin Lane, down one narrow 
passage to the left, and rotmd another straight 
forward, and there was Garraway's. We 
soon lost sight of the pictures in frames for 
sale outside, and turned to study the pictures 
out of frames inside. In the dark, heavy- 
looking coffee-room, there were assembled 
some of the mightiest Citv potentates, — the 
Alexanders, Nimrods, and. Cassars of the 
drug and dye world. I drew in my breath 
as I viewed that knot of stout, well-favoured 
persons, congregated at the foot of the old- 
fashioned staircaise leading to the public 
sale room above. I trod those stairs lightly, 
half in veneration, and laid my hand gently 
and respectfully on the banisters that I knew 
must have been pressed of old by mighty men 
of commerce. Down those wide sweeping stairs 
many had oftentimes tripped lightly home- 
wards, after a day of golden labour, laden 
with the fruit of the fabled garden : some- 
times, too, with gloomy brows, and feverish, 
flushed faces. 

What a strange scene presented itself in 
the sale-room, when by dint of scufflmg and 
squeezing, we managed to force our way in. 
There could not have been a man left in all 
Mincing Lane, to say nothmg of Penchorch 
Street. The fog had come up the stairs and 
choked up the gas-lights, as effectually as 
though all the Lane men had been smoking 
like double Dutchmen. The queer little 
pulpit was shrouded in a yellow haze. The 
windows were completely curtained, half 
with cobwebs, half with fog. The sale was 
about to commence, and the din and war 
of words got to be bewildering ; whilst hun- 
dreds of pens were plunging madly into 
invisible inkstands, and scratching imaginary 
sentences and figures upon myriads of cata- 
logues.' 

Suddenly a cry burst upon my ear so dole- 
fully and shrilly, that I fancied somebody had 
fallen down the old-fashioned staircase. It 
was only the " house-crier," proclaiming in a 
painful, distracted sort of voice, that the sales 
were " on." Every man to his place, if he can 
find one ! Old musty brokers, of the last cen- 
tury, with large watch seals, white cravats, and 
double chins, grouped together in one dark 
comer: youthful brokers, with very new 
hats, zephyr ties, and well-trained whiskers, 
hovered about the front of the ^uctioneer'a 
pulpit: rising brokers, with inky hands, up- 
turned sleeves of dusty coats, and an infinity 
of papers protruding from every pocket, were 
in all parts of the room ready to Did for any- 
thing. Ranged against the walls on either 
side were scores of incipient brokers — ^the lads 
of the Lane. Hundreda-ef v&db began to 
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scratch upon catalogues : hundreds of voices 
were hushed to a low grumbling whisper. The 
first seller (every vendor is an auctioneer at 
txarraway's) mounted the tribune, and the 
curious work began. My former experience 
had shov n salesmen to be anxious to make 
the most of everything, a'bd strive, and puff, 
and coax, and dally, until they felt con- 
vinced the utmost farthing had been bid ; and 
then, and not until then, did the "going, 
agoing," merge into the "gone," and the 
coquettmg hammer fell. But those were 
evidently old-fashioned, disreputable sales. 
They don't stand any nonsense at Garraway's. 
There is no time to consider. The biddings 
fiy about like lightning. Buying and selling 
at Garraway's is done like conjuring — the 
lots are disposed of by hocus-pocus. So rapidly 
does the little nubbly hammer fall on the 
desk, that one might well imagine himself 
near an undertaker's shop with a very lively 
l>usiness. 

I said that the first "seller" was one of 
the rising men, with dark bushy whiskers, a 
sharp twinkling eye that was everywhere at 
once, and a strong piercing voice. He let off his 
words in sharp cracks like detonating balls. 
By way of starting pleasantly, he flung himself 
into an attitude that looked like one of stark 
defiance, scowling with his dark eyes on the 
assembled buyers, as though they were 
plotting together to^poison him with his own 
orugs. Up went the first lots; a pleasant 
assortment of nine hundred cases of castor- 
oil^ two hundred chests of rhubarb, and three 
*lundred and fifty " serons " of yellow bark. 
The rising broker stormed and raved, as bid 
followed bid, piercing the murmuring din 
with sharp expletives. One, two, three, four 
— ^the nine hundred cases were disposed of in 
no time by some miraculous process of short- 
hand-auctioneering known only at Garra- 
way's. I thought the broker would have 
.|rone absolutely mad, as the bids went rapidly 
on : some slow man of inferior intellect would 
have given the buyers time to overbid each 
other ; he seemed to take delight in per- 
plexing the whole room, and as quickly as a 
voice cried out "Hep!" (the bidding inter- 
jection of Garraway's) so instantaneously fell 
the everlasting little hammer ; and as surely 
4id the seller scowl harder than ever, as much 
as to say, " I should just like to catch anybody 
else in time for that lot" In this fashion 
above three hundred lots were sold in less 
time than many people in the last century 
would have taken to count them up. 

The " rising " broker was followed by one 
of the old- school, a pleasant-looking, easy- 
going man, the very reverse of his prede- 
cessor. He consumed as much time in wiping 
and adjusting his spectacles, as had sufficed 
^just before to knock down a score of lots. 
He couldn't find a pen that didn't splutter, 
and he couldn't make his catalogue lie flat on 
the desk ; and at last the impatience of the 



"rising" men, and the Lane lads — ^Young 
Mincing Lane — was manifested by a sharp 
rapping of boot-heels on the floor, which soon 
swelled to a storm. The quiet broker was 
not to be hurried ; he looked mildly around 
over his glasses, and rebuked rebellion with 
" Boys, boys ! no nonsense." The bids went 
smoothly along ; potent drugs, rich dyes, and 
costly spices fell before the calculating ham- 
mer; but, each time, ere it descended, the 
bland seller gazed inquiringly, and I almost 
fancied imploringly, to the bidder, lest he 
had made a mistake, and might wish to re- 
tract his rash " Hep ! " 

The broker who followed, dealt larfi^ely in 
flowing language, as well as drugs and ayes. 
He assured the company present---and looked 
very hard at me, as though I was perfectly 
aware of the fact, and was • ready to back 
him — that he intended to give all his lots 
away ; he was determined to get rid of them, 
and he really would not allow his friends to 
leave the room without distributing his goods 
among them. Considering his liberal spirit| 
I thought his friends evinced very little thank- 
fulness ; for the lots moved as slowly as presents 
could be supposed to do. There was one 
nice Uttle parcel — about twenty cases of 
aloes — ^that he was determined on giving 
away to a very musty old dealer, who, how- 
ever, shook his ancient head, and declined the 
bitter bargain. 

There were a few score tons of some 
mysterious article, with an unmtelligible 
name, that hung somewhat heavily at two- . 
pence three farthings per pound. It was 
amusing to see how politely anxious the 
broker was to work the figure up to 
threepence; not that he want^ the extra 
farthing; he'd rather have flung it all into 
the sea than have felt such a paltry desire ; 
but he just wanted to see the thing go 
at even money; it would look so much 
better in the Price Current, and would 
make the total so much more easy to cast in 
the account sales. His winning eloquence 
was fruitless ; the unpronounceable drug was 
knocked down at two-pence three farthings. 
When I expressed my astonishment that men 
of such undoubted substance as I saw there, 
should condescend to haggle, Hke any 
hucksters, at an odd farthing, I was told that 
trifling as the difference appeared by the 
single pound weight, the aggregate of the extra 
farthing upon the quantity offered for sale 
that day, would amount to some thousands of 
pounds sterling ; and that, at certain seasons, 
some paltry odd farthing had realised or lost 
fortunes. There were a few more unintelligible 
things — Mincing Lane jargon — that required 
interpretation. What " overtakers " could 
mean, I was at a loss to know ; but I learnt 
that they were certain extra packages re- 
quired to re-pack goods, after they had been 
opened out in the dock warehouses. One 
smart-looking seller astonished me by putting 
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up what he termed a lot of " good handy 
sweeps!" — ^not climbing-boys, but the sweep- 
ings of the warehouses. 

When the day's work was over ; when the 
last lot of "sweeps" was disposed of, and 
buyers and sellers, Lane men and Lane lads, 
once more mingled in Babel discord ; the 
dense green fog in the narrow alley peeped in 
at the sooty windows ; the hazy gas-light over 
the pulpit winked at the murky fog through 
the glass, flickered, struggled, waned, and 
went out ; we turned towards the old stair- 
case, slowly merging into the general crowd, 
and I again heard the names of strange che- 
micals, and gums, and substances, spoken of 
in kindly sympathising brotherhood. Cream 
of tartar had, no doubt, felt rather poorly a 
short time since, for it was said to be " deci- 
dedly improving." Opium must have been in 
an undecided and vacillating mood during a 
l6ng period, as I heard it reported to be 
"showing a little firmness at last." Scam- 
mony was said to be "drooping;" and as for 
eastor-oil, there was not the slightest hope of 
its " recovering." It was curious to hear those 
articles destined for the cure of human 
maladies, or ease of human sufferings, thus 
intimately linked in their own capacities with 
worldly ailings and earthly infirmities. I 
almost expected to hear that some of the 
dyes had got tiie measles, or that hooping- 
ieough had made its appearance in the younger 
branches of the drug family. 

A better estimate of the actual amount of 
potent medicine which the human family, 
somehow or other, contrives to imbibe, can 
scarcely be arrived at than by an attendance 
or two at these sales. Twice in every month 
— on each alternate Thursday — ^whole fleet- 
loads of deadly narcotics, drastic aperients, 
and nauseous tonics and febrifuge, are dis- 
posed of as sheer matter of course. At each 
of these auctions, as much castor-oil is sold 
as would suffice to float a first-rate frigate. 
In the course of about three hours, what 
with drugs, dyes, and perfumery, fally fifty 
thousand pounds worth of property is dis- 
posed of, and that, too, of articles which 
tiie world at large have no conception of, 
save as distributed by chemists and others in 
twopenny packets or sixpenny phials. Vast, 
indeed, must be the amount of mortal suffer- 
ing and aflluent luxury that can thus absorb, 
week by week, these gigantic cargoes of physic 
and fragrance. From east and west the 
freighted ships arrive. Every nook and 
corner, every mountain and desert place, is 
scoured for contributions to our Pharmaco- 
poeia. Let any new disease make its appear- 
ance among us, and immediately the busy 
hand of science is at work, and in some remote 
comer of this wondrous world, some root, or 
seed, or oozing gum, is found to battle with 
the newly-found enemy. Cost is of little 
moment, so that the remedy be efficacious. 
It was not very many months since "Koussa," 
a new and valuable vegetable medicine from 



Abyssinia, was introduced; it was immedi- 
ately bought up at a guinea an ounce, and 
that price drew such abundant supplies to 
this country, that the same article is now 
selling at two shillings the ounce. 

It may be truly observed that every nation 
under the sun is, busily occupied in collecting 
products for our dispensaries and hospitals. 
In China, Tartary, Egypt, America, in the 
most southern isle of the South Pacific, on 
the loftiest peak of the mighty Andes, in the 
hottest deserts of Arabia or Africa, in the 
most pestilential bunds of India, men are 
toiling for the inmates of the sick-room, to aid 
that high and holy art whose noble aim is to 
win our bodies from the penalty of pain. £D,idL 



PRESEBVATION IH RESTRUCHOH. 

The reader may chance to recollect that 
a few weeks ago we were rambling together 
through the ruins of Pompeii, with its 
silent and grass-grown streets, like those 
of an English country town returning one 
member. A few words on the subject of the 
Museo Borbonico seem to follow as a natural 
supplement to a morning spent amongst those 
venerable remains. In this Museum are pre- 
served all the objects of antiquity that have 
been turned up in the course of the excava- 
tions ; and without a Asit to its treasures, it 
would be all but impossible to form a correct 
idea of a Roman town. 

The stranger who emerges from his hotel, 
as I did, on a fine January morning, and 
turns his steps in the direction of the Musenm, 
will find in the streets many new and curious 
things to arrest his attention. First and 
foremost must be enumerated the beggars, a 
class of society sufficiently powerful to form 
an absolute Institution at Naples. Before 
he has reached a distance of ten yards from 
his hotel, the foreigner, but especially the 
Briton, is watched, pursued, and captured. 
A blind beggar in the distance catches sight 
of him, while an individual, possibly with no 
legs, comes up behind with the velocity of a 
hawk sweeping to his prey. He finds him- 
self surrounded by flower-girls who thmst 
nosegays into his indignant button-holes; one 
succeeds in getting a full-blown rose into his 
waistcoat-pocket. The cheerful circle is soon 
joined by a poor wretch whose face appears 
to have been eaten away in bits; the boy 
who accompanies him is delivering an. ani- 
mated speech on the face of the poor creature. 
Like a snow-ball, he gathers as he goes on. 
If he gets rid of his tormentors by distributing 

frani all round, the charitable feeline; which 
ictated the gift is to be admired, but the 
prudence of the donor must be questioned; 
henceforth he is a marked man. The £it 
Inglese, with blue coat and brass buttons, is 
a charitable man. Good! the Inglese must 
not be surprised, on opening his window of a 
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morning, to perceive a crowd of ragged fellows 
outside, waiting to testify their gratitude. 
They will follow him for half-a-mile, sooner 
than that he should think them oblivious of 
past favours; they will dodge him into 
sequestered alleys, and burst upon him round 
unexpected angles of wall. The poor victim 
almost envies the lot of the political martyrs, 
who taste in their dungeons that solitude 
which he sighs for in vain ; and he registers 
a tremendous vow against promiscuous 
charity, which will re-act, on his return, with 
terrible force, against the street-sweepers and 
organ-grinders of our sea-girt isle. 

As he passes along the Strada della Chiaja, 
the stranger will most likely not be struck 
with awe at the appearance of that street. 
He will object that it is narrow and without 
a fool^pavement, so that to avoid the throng 
of vehicles he has continually to flatten 
himself up against walls, and to burst, in an 
undignified manner, into shops. 

Perhaps his attention wUl be riveted, as 
mine was, by a party of wretches coming 
towards him, dressed,* some in red, some in 
yellow jackets, and closely chained together, 
while sentinels with loaded muskets accom- 
pany them on either side. They are convicts ; 
those distinguished by the red dress are mur- 
derers. I believe that under this humane 
government, executions for murder seldom, if 
ever, take pl^ce — ^the penalty of death being 
reserved for criminals of a deeper dye ; such 
as partisans of a constitutional monarchyt 
patriots, and malefactors of that class. Here 
— ^in no Chamber of Horrors, but in the 
broad light of day — ^not in the similitude 
of wax, but in all the horrid reality of flesh 
and blood — are to be seen the Thurtells, the 
Courvoisiers, the Burkes, the Rushes, the 
Mannings, of Naples ! What a study for the 
physiognomist — from the decrepit wretch of 
fourscore, to the younger ruflian of twenty, 
glaring from under his shaggy brows ! one 
positively breathes more freely when they are 
out of sight. In my younger and more 
thoughtless days, I have been less moved at 
seeing life taken away by the gleaming axe, 
or the dismal fall of the drop, than I have 
been at witnessing it prolonged at such a 
price — unblessed, uncheered oy friendship, 
and unsolaced by hope. 

Happily there are other and less gloomy 
objects to arrest attention, as one turns up the 
Toledo, the principal street of the city — 
narrow, dirty, and trottoirless (may I coin this 
word?) though it be. A magnificently gilt 
sedan-chair, liSe a small Lord Mayor's coach, 
is borne along gingerly by two men. Who 
in the world can have chosen such a mode 
of conveyance? It is a woman, as richly 
decorated as the vehicle which contains her, 
and bearing a new-born infant in her arms. 
She is a nurse carrying her little charge 
to be christened. The soldiers in red coats, 
who might be taken for a party of British 
troops, ff they only looked a little more 



uncomfortable and pinched-up in their clothes, 
form a portion oi the Swiss Guards— the 
best paid, the best fed, and the most 
martial-looking division of the Neapolitan 
army. Every year, fr6m the mountains of 
Berne, the plauis of Vaud, and the fastnesses 
of Uri and Appenzel, crowds of volunteers 
are attracted to the standard of his most 
religious and gracious Majesty. Three hun- 
dred of them came in the steamer with us from 
Leghorn; and a pretty noise they made 
during the night, what with singmg the 
Ranz des Vaches, and dancipg the national • 
dances over our heads. 

The noise dinned into the ears by the 
shouts of the open-air tradespeople and the 
clattering of vehicles, and the clang of 
harness, would pass the comprehension of 
any one but a resident within sound of Bow 
bells. I believe that a large portion of the 
inhabitants of Naples actually live in vehicles 
of various kinds ; so great is the passion for 
(Jriving about, and for driving at, a rate which 
must, I think, form a serious item in the 
calculations of a Neapolitan Life Assurance 
Company, supposing such a blessing to 
exist. 

I can scarcely hear myself speak. Stop! 
An additional bustle behind, and a subdued 
murmur, indicates the approach of the King, 
out, on one of his morning drives— the ex- 
cellent King Bomba, whom we have read of 
in Gladstone, and in the Times. 

See how he whisks past in his mail-phaetoo, 
driving a pair of blood-horses, which I should 
say were of English breed. On either side of 
him ride his aides-de-camp — young men of 
noble family — conspicuous by their blue uni- 
forms and cocked hats. As far as one. can 
judge of the King himself, in his sitting pos- 
ture, he appears to be a man above the 
average height, and with something mopB 
than an inclination to corpulency. His coun- 
tenance is of that swartly hue common to the 
inhabitants of a warm clime ; and, if it be not' 
blasphemous to speak in such light terms of 
an anointed monarch, I should say that his 
nose was of the order " snub." Do not those 
features bear the impress of weakness, rather 
than cruelty? They convey to my mind 
the idea of a Louis the Thirteenth, rather 
than of a Harry the Eighth. Never mind ; 
be he good, bad, or indifierent, one has 
seen a KING; and that consideration is 
generally sufficient to cheer the spirits of a 
Briton. 

Like many other edifices, the destination of 
the Museum — to which I have at length 
arrived — has undergone various changes. It 
has been by turns a Ridmg School, *an Uni- 
versity, the seat of the Law Courts, a 
Barrack, and again an University. At length 
when the conclusion of the late^ war and the 
expulsion of the Murat family had enabled 
the Bourbons to preserve something like an 
equilibrium on their unsteady throne, the 
first Ferdinand by a decree converted it to 
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its present purpose. Uniting, under one roof, 
the various antiquities and paintings scattered 
over the different royal residences, and pro- 
viding for the reception of such objects as the 
future excavations at Pompeii and elsewhere 
might bring to light, he has laid the foundation 
of a Museum as rich and interesting as any 
in the known world. 

As one stands in the vestibule or entrance- 
ball, the first room to the right contains the 
paintings found in Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
At the first coup cPosU it is not unfrequently 
the case that the visitor looks disappointed : 
these work of art do not come up to the 
expectations that he had formed of them. 
He recognises the superiority of ancient over 
modem sculpture. A cost from the "Laocoon," 
or "The Dancing Faun," or "Mercury in 
repose," strikes even his uncritical eye with 
admiration. He requires no artist to be at 
liand to point out their beauties. The case is 
not the same with these paintings. One is apt 
to imagine that in perspective, m delicacy of 
touch, in the composition of the principal 
figures, and in many other points, they are 
vastly inferior to the works of Trafalgar 
Square. At least, I can only whisper (for such 
an heretical opinion could never be conveyed 
in any other tone) that I am almost of that 
way of thinking. 

There are one or two paintings here, however, 
which may excite curiosity, ev^n though they 
do not awaken admiration. Such is the pic- 
ture of a parrot in harness, drawing a chariot 
and driven by a grasshopper. This is sup- 
posed to be a caricature of the Emperor 
Nero, guided by his preceptor, the philo- 
sopher Seneca. The spirit of caricature is 
still further illustrated in a painting of 
^neas, Anchises, and.Ascanius, who are re- 
presented with the heads of dogs. These 
heads have a certain far of intelligence and 
waggery about Ihem, which would not do 
discredit to some of the French artists of the 
present day. Not far off is a copy— ^n ancient 
copy, be it understood — of one of the most cele- 
brated works of olden times. It represents the 
death of Iphigenia, sacrificed by her father — as 
your school recollections may inform you — ^to 
appease the gods, and enable the Greek fleet 
to leave Aulis, where they were detained by 
contrary winds. The figures have all the 
stiffness peculiar to our own Pre-Raphaelite 
school ; but Agamemnon, the father, is con- 
-ceived in a happy spirit. We are not suffered 
to see his face, which he is represented as 
<50veiing with his cloak, so that the ex- 
pression which it must wear at such a moment 
is left to the imagination. It is interesting 
"to be told by an ancient writer with regard 
to this very picture, that the painter having 
tried successively the various shades of grief, 
agony, and despair, which he was capable of 
giving to the features, at length hit upon this 
nappy expedient of veiling them altogether, 
which appears to me to add tenfold to the 
force and effectiveness of the scene. Not far 



off is a work of a very different class. The 
scene represented is the interior of a school, 
and the moment selected is that when a 
truant schoolboy is undergoing the punish- 
ment of being "horsed." Although it wag 
pMnted, like the others, several tbousaod 
years ago, you might fancy you saw before 
you the inside of laburnum Ilouse Academy, 
Peckham. Hoisted upon the back of one of his 
comrades, in precisely the same manner as I 
believe the time-honoured custom still obtains 
among the moderns, the offender is subjected 
to the strokes of the birch. The personage 
officiating appears not to be the schoolmaster 
— and herein I think I notice an improvemeBt 
on the plan adopted at some of our public 
schools — ^but some other functionary, the foot- 
man, most probably, or the porter. As for 
the schoolmaster himself, he is amongst his 
scholars at the other end of the room, "im- 
proving the occasion," and calling their 
attention to the results of idleness. They, 
poor little creatures, seem to be sitting for 
the most part with their eyes fixed on the 
^ound, as if not daring to contemplate the 
dreadful little drama. 

A row of thirteen small pictures, executed 
with the delicacy of miniatures, forms the cele- 
brated series, " The Dancing Girls of Pompeii" 
Striking the lyre, clashing the cymbals, m 
every attitude of graceful elegance sod 
abandon, it must be confessed that these 
figures, when closely examined, convey a high 
idea of the art of painting as practised by ^ 
ancients. You perceive in these young ladies 
no resemblance to our modem ballet-girls. 
So far from being arrayed in the short muslin 
dress and closely-fitting tights which draw 
down our applause at the Opera, they are en- 
veloped in a vast amount of loose drapery, 
which, though it adds to the grace of the out- 
line in the pictures, must have sadly encum- 
bered their movements in the dance. The &ct 
is that the Terpsichorean art neither stood in 
the same position nor was practised in the 
same manner among the Romans as among 
ourselves. There were war dances, and na- 
tional dances, and — ^what may seem strange 
to every one but a classicai scholar or a 
"Jumper" — religious dances; whatever kinds 
of dancing took place independently of these, 
and for the amusement of an audience, were 
usually carried on at the entertainments of 
the great. 

But if we were really together in the Mu- 
seum, and were to stand chatting at this rate 
before each picture, we should never get on. 
The question is, where to look, and in what 
direction to go ? Here are subjects of almost 
every kind to engage our attention ; subjects 
of what may be termed " High Art,** taken 
from the Iliad — the Trojan horse, the W 
interview of Achilles and Briseis (by-the-W 
what a beautiful head that is of Briseis 1 jt 
reminds one of the face of one of Ettya 
nymphs) ; subjects selected from mytholo^i 
and bringing before us^our pW and valoed 
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fricDds the gods and goddesses — ^Bacchus and 
Silenns, Hylas carried off by the Nymphs, 
Medea meditating the murder of her children. 
Then there are subjects drawn from domestic 
life, of the Wiikie and Mulready school — ^the 
Toilet of a Young Grirl ; a Family Concert; a 
Domestic Party. It is to be remarked of all 
these paintings that not one of them is in oil, 
the use of which for such a purpose does not 
appear to have been known to the ancients; 
neither are any of them, as far as I can see, 
painted on canvas. They are, for the most 
part, upon panels or tablets, and the material 
used was a mixture of wax, resin, and other 
such ingredients. There are four very curious 
Monochroms hanging up in one place, which 
are supposed to be among the most valuable 
objects here, and which, as illustrating the 
progress of the art in one of its earliest 
developments, well merit a passing glance 
before leaving the room. They were dis- 
covered at Herculaneum about a hundred 
years ago. 

These Monochroms — as they are called — are 
executed on marble, and consist merely of out- 
lines, corresponding with those figures which 
the learner, under the direction of his drawing- 
master, is taught to execute before he has 
arrived at that part of the Art which is 
termed ** shading." Precisely what takes place 
in the case of an individual is known to have 
happened with regard to the Art itself, and 
these pictures must therefore be referred to a 
period when the production of a mere outline, 
without any attempt at light or shade, or 
^^ntermediate markings of any kind, was con- 
ceive i to be the aim and object of the 
painter's skill. They bear the name, in 
Greek characters, of Alexander the Athe- 
nian. 

If it were attempted to give anything like 
a description^ or even the outline of a de- 
scription of the various objects contained in 
this most marvellous Institution, this would 
be the place to invite attention to the Egyp- 
tian room, as well as to the magnificent 
galleries of sculpture and cabinet of mosaics 
which fpllow next in order. The object of 
this paper being, however, merely to call the 
attention of the reader to one or two of the 
more prominent objects immediately con- 
nected vrith Herculaneum and Pompeii, and, 
if poaslble, to induce a desire for reading and 
learning more on such an interesting, although 
neglected, topic, I shall pass at once to that 
portion of the edifice which more than any 
other attracts the attention of the ladies — 
the cabinet of jewels and other precious 
articles. 

The glass cases in the centre of the room 
contain the objects in gold, such as bracelets, 
ear-rings, necklaces, and articles of that 
description, found in the course of the exca- 
vations. The length of time which they 
have passed underground does not, of course, 
admit of their retaining much lustre, but in 
i>Qmt of workmanship and design they 



present an appearance creditable to the 
jewellers of antiquity. Birds, beasts, fruits, 
flowers — all the emblems that figure on our 
own shirt-pins and the brooches of our wives, 
were enlisted in the service of the decorative 
arts two thousand years ago. Here are ear- 
drops in the form of a balance, the scales of 
which are composed of pearls ; bracelets 
formed by a row of golden balls tastefully 
relieved by vine-leaves ; others in the shape 
of serpents with precious stones for the eyes ; 
signet rings engraved with various derices-* 
in fact, the interior of a Roman Storr and 
Mortimer's. Arranged in other cases round 
the walls are objects which appear to me to 
be still more curious. There is, for instance, 
some liquid oil preserved in a bottle. The 
guardian of the room informs the visiter that 
when it was first brought here he tasted it. 
One is reminded of the Mammoth found en- 
cased in ice, a morsel of which was served up 
at the table of a German prince. Here are figs, 
beans, raisins, eggs, preserves, fragments of 
pie, loaves of bread. Upon one of these 
loaves you can distinctly trace the following 
letters : CERIS. Q. GIANI. . . . RI. SER. 
They are supposed U> have been marks 
ordered by the police regulations of the 
period, to designate the ingredients of which 
the bread was composed. Do you not think 
that in certain modem cities a similar regula- 
tion might with great propriety be enforced ? 
Here are more figs, cherries, plums, nuts, 
Ints of cake. In the next cupboard are 
various articles of a domestic nature; soap, 
cotton, sponges, wax, inkstands containing 
dried ink, purses with coins that were never 
more to make a purchase, surgical instru- 
ments that had been used in their last 
operation, corks cut ready for bottles that 
were never blown, colours laid out in readi- 
ness for the picture that never was to be 
painted. The vanity of human toil sowing 
where it is never to reap ; the cunning of man- 
kind intent upon a morrow which will never 
arrive ; the value of small things ; the worth- 
lessness of great ones ; — how many lessons 
are taught by these relics, the whole of which 
would not probably have purchased for their 
possessor a night's rest, or a meal, but for the 
possession of which the connoisseur would 
now-a-days mortgage his broad lands and 
entail poverty upon his unborn descendants! 
The "Caroline" which the stranger slips 
into the hand of the guardian, and at which 
he most probably caste a rueful glance, 
will one day, perhaps, make a great and 
wise man, a learned author, a profound 
critic, jump for joy. Neither gold nor enr 
treaties will induce him to part with the 
sacred treasure. 

We have only time for one more gallery ; 
but that, I think, is the most interesting of 
all. It contains, amongst other objects, the 
domestic implements, or kitehen furniture, 
found in the buried cities. Here, for instance, 
is a Steve, or cooking apparatus^ it tu in 
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the form of a square fortress, at each angle of 
which stands a tower. In the centre a pan 
was let in, for the purpose of holding the fire ; 
while the water, which it served to heat, cir- 
culated round the hattlements, and was turned 
off by means of a cock, emerging from the 
outer walls. Suspended across this fire, and 
resting with each end upon an embrasure in 
the walls, were placed spits, on which the 
meat was roasted. Not far from this '^ Magic 
Stove," one 'observes various kinds of scales, 
for the purpose of weighing articles of domestic 
consumption, very similar in form to those 
now in use in the shops. The weights gene- 
rally represent the head of a divinity, or of 
some great personage. Scattered about in 
different parts of the room, the eye of the 
housewife may detect saucepans of different 
forms and sizes, wine-stndners, frying-pans, 
and moulds for pastry, of various designs. 
The great novelty about most of these utensils 
is, that there is nothing new about them ; 
and the remark which has been applied to 
everything under the sun, may, with equal 
propriety, be extended to all that lies under 
the kitchen fire. 

The room following next to this room, and 
forming a portion of the same gallery, is very 
rich in lamps. The shape of an ancient lamp 
is familiar enough. A notion of the form 
most in use may be conveyed by the idea of 
an ordinary butter-boat covered in, with a 
round hole for the wick, and a large aperture 
for pouring in the oil. Here are lamps of 
various materials, but principally of bronze 
and terra cotta. The ingenuity which has 
. been displayed in their construction is very 
great, and the workmanship inimitable. In 
some, the handles are formed bv the figures 
of satyrs and fauns, or of lions, bulls, horses, 
and other animals; in others, invention is 
carried to a higher point, and a naked boy 
holds the lamp itself, suspended by a chain. 
One of the most splendid, in point of execu- 
tion, is that on which a Cupid is. sculptured 
astride on a dolphin. Some of these lamps 
were hung by chains ; but the greater number 
rested on stsmds, of which a variety of speci- 
mens are to be seen around us. 

But what is that instrument to which the 
guide, or guardian, or keeper, in a jargon of 
bad French, interspersed with snatches of 
English, calls my attention ? As I live, it 
is a pair of stocks. He tells me that they 
were found in the barracks or soldier's quarter 
at Pompeii, with the skeletons of four wretches 
confined in them. Think what a death ! To 
blaspheme, to cry, to rave for help, and to be 
answered by nought but the roaring of the 
mountain ; to watch the ashes pouring down 
in showers — coming onward — onward — 
onward — and then — ^the end ! 

Pause for a moment, and contemplate in 
this glass case the skull of the sentmel who 
was found, faithful to his post, at the gates of 
PompeiL Why should that skull be here 1 
Were not others discovered — skulls of men 



who perished grasping money-bags, or hidden 
away with their jewels in cellars, or gorging 
themselves at the dinner-table, and probably, 
too drunk to fly 1 Why should not the bones 
of this poor fellow be reverently committed to 
the soil which he guarded so well, with a 
monument over them, and an inscription 
testifying that it was to the memory of an un- 
known hero? Smaller men have slept for 
ages undisturbed beneath their marble mau- 
soleums ; pilgrims have bowed in reverence 
before the tombs of those who might more 
easily have been spared. 

Here are compartments containing surgical 
instruments. To any one conversant with the 
subject, an interesting study will be presented 
by the Speculum ywZr^,of which a Frenchman, 
if I remember rightly, was believed to be the 
inventor, until the discovery of this one was 
made in the course of the excavations. Here 
are lancets, needles, pincers, files ; instruments 
for extracting splinters from fractured joints; 
others for performing the operation of tre- 
panning ; others, again, which seemingly con- 
stitute a cupping apparatus. - Further on are 
the compartments devoted to articles of the 
toilet, among which the visitor will notftil 
to notice a multitude of mirrors. They do 
not resemble our own, but are of metol- 
for the most part silver — small in size, 
and with a handle so as to be easily 
carried about. You will be amused to m 
told that it was a privilege of lovers to hold 
up these mirrors before their mistresses at 
their toilet, and may perhaps think that your 
mistress has no need of any one to perfonn 
that office for her. Talking of mirrors, brings 
us to the subject of glass, and I have only jost 
time to give you a curious instance of the 
additions which have been made to our know- 
ledge of the ancients, hy the discovery of 
Herculaneum and PompeiL littie more than 
seventy years ago, Gibbon, the learned his- 
torian of the Declme and Fall, wrote that 
the Romans, with all their luxury and refin^ 
ment, were not even acquainted with the Dse 
of glass windows. At the time when this 
sentence was vmtten, I believe that there 
was not a classical scholar of any note is 
England who would not have been fonnd 
ready to express the same opinion. I beheTe 
that if a candidate for the Chancellor's Medil 
at Cambridge had written "Yes," in rep^ to 
the question, "Were the Romans acquainted 
with the use of glass vrindows T he woold 
have lost a mark. The point has since been 
set at rest by the discovery of a lattice con- 
taining panes, at Pompeii. 

Probably, at this point, and, just as you art 
beginning to take an intense interest m sll 
that you see, the guide will tell you thatt^ 
hour for closing the museum has arrived. 
And yet there is the compartment contamiD^ 
bed-fixings, the compartment of agricultur« 
implements, those of arms and armour, writing 
materials, locksmiths' tools, and many otheft 
yet to be examineds* Not to speak of the 
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cabinets of Mosaics, and Rolls of Papyrus, the 
Galleries of Sculpture, the Library, the Etrus- 
can Vases, Mediaaval" Curiosities, and I know 
not what wonders besides. To take the most 
cursory survey of all these objects, would be 
the work of many days. [ibid. 



. SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES. 

The largest* and most interesting question, 
connected with humanity, is — how are its 
labouring classes to be secured the greatest 
amount of morality and happiness? For 
nineteen-twentieths of the world this means, 
how are those who till the hmd to be 
remunerated, and in what relation are they 
to be placed with regard to the land itself 1 
Rousseau would have commenced such an 
inquiry by asking, what was the state of 
nature? But history would have answered 
that the state of nature, in Europe at 
least, was a state of violence, where the rude 
pastoral tribe always subdued the agricultural 
one, and reduced it to slavery or serfage. We 
must begin, therefore, to trace the peasant 
from his lowest point of degradation; — 
when slavery was the general law of the 
world, and man, whose lot was slavery, was 
a chattel. To find such a state of things 
now, we should go to Carolina or Brazil, 
where the question is mixed up with 
considerations of colour, of export, and of 
race, but these questions would lead us far 
from our purpose, which is merely to consider 
man, as connected with, and affected by, the 
tenure of land, in Europe. 

To look for serfage now, would require far 
research. It exists in Russia, no doubt ; but, 
even there, it has been modified, or is expiring. 
It has been abolished on the lands of the 
crown'; the Imperial serfs being henceforth 
tenants, who pay rent — not in money, but in 
kind. 

The grade above serfege, in the history of 
the European peasant, is formed by a division 
of the land, part of which is abandoned to the 
peasant to feed himself and his family; he 
paying rent, in the shape of so many days' 
labour to be employed on another portion 
of land which is reserved to the landlord. 
This is the roboty which prevailed so very 
generally throughout Hungary, Gallicia, part 
of Poland, and, indeed, all Slavonian countries. 
The arrangement was not without its good 
effects. It gave a comparatively independent 
character to the peasant; who had a pro- 
perty in a certain portion of the soil, from 
which he became irremoveable, as long as he 
performed his labour contract. Yet, although 
this raised the peasant in the scale of 
humanity and society, it placed him in a 
state of antagonism with his landlord. The 
peasant was no sooner in possession of his 
own half of the land, than the landowner 
thought that he had made a bargain disad- 



vantageous to himself. He^ce his bailiff 6r 
representative, if not himself, became rigid 
in the exaction of the laboAr-rent. Of the 
depth and ext€pt ofs the feuis^thus engen- 
dered, an idea may be formed from the 
circumstance, that when the Austrian 
authorities of Gallicia became alarmed at the 
disaffection and frowardness of the landed 
proprietors they had but to promise impunity 
to the peasants, to induce them to burn the 
houses, and massacre the persons and families 
of their landlords. 

There was another way by which the land- 
lords or their representatives won back from 
the peasant those advantages which the substi- 
tution of a labour-rent for serfage had procured 
him. This was lending money to the peasant ; 
thus getting him into debt, and enforcing, by 
the severe laws of debtor and creditor, that 
supremacy that the law no longer sanctions 
from master to servant, or from landlord to 
tenant. This habit of the poor man running 
into debt, and of the rich man exercising 
usury, is one of the characteristics of the 
old and barbarous states of society ; and it is 
engendered much more naturally in southern 
than in northern climes. In the South, the 
season of the year for tilling the earth, pre- 
paring it in time to produce the annual crop, 
is comparatively short, and is almost con- 
founded with the time of harvest ; so quickly 
is everything brought to maturity. Spring is 
the great time for production in th© South: 
then all is alive — man and nature look active. 
But there is more than the agricultural 
population can do. Fresh hands must be 
employed ; their labour paid as wages. The 
South, too, often produces for exportation, and 
this of course requires more manipulation, la- 
bour, and capital. The peasant cannot provide 
them, and he is therefore in the hands of his 
landlord, or the capitalist, or both. 

The East, notwithstanding all that travellers 
indite and poets sing, is a naked, barren, for- 
bidding region, over far the greater part of the 

surface of which there is nothing to glean 

not even a supper for the insect But this is 
made up by the extreme richness and fer- 
tility of certain valleys, and sheltered well- 
watered and well-situated spots. Upon these 
happy valleys the traveller stumbles in 
amazement and delight. If in spring time, 
he sees the fields alive with labour, the 
fertilising water carefully distributed, the 
silk or the fruit harvest proceeding with 
exultant promise; and he extols the lot 
of the Oriental peasant. Yet not a wretch 
crawls the earth more miserable than he. 
No portion of that rich valley, we may be 
sure, belongs to him. Even by his very nature 
the farmer, as he might be called, is a yearly, 
or rather a season, tenant. The rich Effendfi, 
who owns his land, will call the peasant to 
him in eariy sprng, advance him the money 
to till, prepare, and to sow the land— the 
money to be repaid out of the crop at harvest • 
time. As to rent, it is not talked of. It is 
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lost in the greater consideration of the money 
advanced, and the interest of thirty, forty, 
or fifty per cent, to be paid upon and with 
the money. By the end of hl^est the land- 
lord has swept the whole of the crop into his 
storehouse. The peasant has lived, but no 
more; and, instead of paying his debt, he 
has merely liquidated a portion of it with the 
interest, leaving himself the bond-servant of 
the Effendi, who thus swallows up the labourer 
with the crop. This is the Turkish rule. But 
are Christians always better? We could, by 
giving the history of almost any village in 
Hindostan, show that nearly as bad things 
take place under a rule like our own, meant 
to be humane, and which, no doubt, will one 
day be so; but which requires wisdom, and 
the turning of a powerful and leisurely mind 
to the task, to be raised from the common 
level of Oriental administrations. 

There is an unfortunate proverb in the 
East — unfortunate from its truth, and from 
its being the most atrocious libel upon 
humanity; — ^I say libel, for libels are not 
necessarily deprived of truth, however out- 
rageous or insulting. The libel I speak of is, 
that the more civilised or advanced the govern- 
ment and the social system, the worse is the 
condition of the peasant. Whether there is 
room or probability for such an assertion in 
Europe, we shall not yet consider ; but in the 
East there is no controverting the proposi- 
tion. The most miserable populations in the 
East are* those whom Mohamed Ali governed, 
decimated, and oppressed, amidst the plaudits 
of Europeans and the worship of Franks. A 
farloftier, nobler, and freer man is the Arab 
of any of the regencies — as Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli were called — ^who, living far from 
the accursed fertility of the Nile, scratched 
his mountain or his valley in common with 
his tribe, obeyed his sheik as an equal, paid 
tribute in common with his tribe in a lump, 
slung his own carabine upon his shoulder, 
and mounted his own horse. These are the 
men whom the French have been striving to 
conquer for a quarter of a century, and who, 
with time and God's blessing, will see an end 
of the French and their jabber about carry- 
ing civilisation into Africa. 

it is no agreeable admission to make, that 
the only peasantry in the East who are happy, 
or who have any security that they shall 
enjoy a due share of the produce of the soil, 
are those who carry arms. Sling a mus- 
ket on the back of the best-tempered peasant, 
and put a brace of pistols in his girdle, and 
he will infallibly look upon these instruments 
as nobler and more efficient modes of earning 
his livelihood than scratching the earth with 
either sword or plough. Compare the diffe- 
rent populations of Turkey : the Turk wears 
arms, and he consequently will not dig. The 
rayah or Greek in Turkey is not permitted 
to wear arms; he has nothing left to wield 
but the sickle and hoe. 

Do you know the secret of Swiss heroism, 



Swiss democracy, Swiss repudiation of knights 
and barons, Swiss resistance to Austria and 
to Burgundy, and to their legions of mailed 
chevaliers? Do you know the origm of 
William Tell, and of the three Swiss fanners 
who took the oath to free their country — ^that 
is, their valley — of lords and masters, and of 
all who pretended to be lords and masters ? 

It is' a prosaic explanation of a world of 
heroism, but still it is the plain and naked 
truth. The cultivators of the Swiss valleys 
could afford to pay no rent. They drove the 
plough in vain; they therefore plied the 
sword. In their inability to pay rent lies the 
whole secret of their republicanism and of 
their independence. The soil, and clime, and 
situation were such as could afford bare sub- 
sistence to him who could wield the scythe 
— the sickle was rarely wanting — who tended 
the cattle, or who was contented with goats 
for his only flock. Lords and landed pro- 
prietors, therefore, the entire class which 
lives by rent, disappeared from, or never 
sprung up in, the high Swiss vajleys. In the 
low ground, at the mouth or entrance of 
them, you may now and then find the ruins of 
a schloss or castle, as if an attempt were made 
to blockade the refractory and republican 
inhabitants. But up the valleys, the only 
fortifications to be seen are those of nature. 

This is the plain history of Uri, Schwytz, 
and Unterwalden. It was the peasantry of 
the higher or forest cantons who first set the 
example of democracy; and for the plain 
reason, that they could not afford to pay, or 
fee, out of the produce of the soil, any laiid- 
lord or aristocratic class. And the cantons of 
the plains imitated them so far as to establish 
republics too ; but as their cantons had landed 
proprietors, and could afford to pay them 
rent, they established republics in which 
there was a patrician class; and thus, by 
retaining a strong hold of the places of 
authority and influence, grew up good repub- 
licans too, and joined the peasantry of Altorf 
and Stanz in rejecting the supremacy of any 
sovereign. 

When a people vvrill not and do not pay 
rent, it is difficult to induce them to pay taxes, 
at least to a distant sovereign. The English 
found this^ to be the case with their colonies 
in America; and they thought it very new 
and very strange. History, however, could 
have shown them an example in the annals 
of Switzerland. For, though the dwellers 
in the forest cantons had no landlords or 
lands, the Austrian princes deemed that 
they, at least, might raise a revenue from 
the free peasants. To tax their lands was 
indeed hopeless ; but a bailiff, established in 
a strong castle at the mouth of the valley, at 
Altorf, at Stanz, or at Brunnen, might pro> 
vent any mountain commodity, such as cheese, 
from being exported to the plain country to be 
sold, or any article being brought back in 
exchange, except by the payment of a duty 
to him, the Austrian bailiff, who hoisted the 
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sign of the double eagle over his portcullised 
gateway. 

Old chroniclers had a thorough coutempt 
for, and ignorance of, political economy. 
They never observe, much less hint, why there 
was no upper, or landlord, or knightly class 
in the Swiss vallevs. They had no idea 
that nature could be democratic by a mere 
stinting of produce, or barrenness of soil. So 
that the lordly annalist attributes all to 
the perverseness of the Swiss peasant ; the 
Swiss chronicler to the innate nobleness of 
his nature. Neither do they dwell upon the 
fiscal pretensions of the bailiff of Austria, nor 
do they hint at the source of revenue from 
whence he was to pay his archers and his men- 
at-arms. They depict Gessler as the villain 
of the tragedy — insisting that his cap, or the 
ducal cap of Austria, should be done reverence 
to in the market-place of Altorf ; or else going 
to live at free quarters in the house of the com- 
fortable Schwytz farmer, and committing the 
indignity of ordering the farmer's wife to 
prepare a bath for him. The fact which the 
chronicle objects to Gessler, is not so much 
his rapacity, as his cruelty and insolence. 

The Niebuhrs and Strausses have been 
nibbling at the story of Gessler and Tell, 
and would persuade honest men to doubt its 
authenticity. Why, or with what view, I 
am at a loss to conceive. Certainly never 
did the scent of a tradition lie stronger. 
The country has been in the hands of 
the victors ever since the victory. It was 
not, like Greece or Rome, overrun by bar- 
barians, who threw and who trod down 
edifices, vestiges, and recollections, all of 
which had to be raked up and put once more 
together by conjunction or collation. But 
there has been nothing to disturb the remi- 
niscences and traditions of the race of Uri. 
And when they point to the site of Tell's 
house, or TelPs village, I, for one, no more 
doubt the correct indication of the fresh 
countenance and steady finger, than if old 
Tell himself were the cicerone, who tells us 
the story. 

The canton of Uri consists of the one 
great valley of the Reuss, which emerges 
from the Furka and the waters of the St. 
Gothard. It once evidently formed an im- 
mense mountain-lake, at the foot of the St. 
Gothard, till a convulsion of nature and its 
own force enabled it to break through a 
rocky barrier, amidst the ruins of which 
stands the Devil's Bridge. The river runs for 
seventeen or twenty miles down to the lake, 
forming an angle at Amsteg, and pent in on 
l>oth sides by mountains of the greatest 
lieight. About a league before reaching the 
extremity of the valley, on the falling of the 
jriver into the lake, a lateral valley opens 
perpendicular to the great one, and to the 
iright as one descends. This valley is of 
small depth and extent, very soon rising into 
-fche mountain, which may be traversed to the 



summit, and which leads into a corresponding 
valley of Schwytz. The chief man of the 
little valley, that is, the man with the largest 
farm and the most cattle, was William Tell. 
Of course the little valley is formed by a 
mountain stream. This about half a mile 
up makes a bound ; and on and about 
its fall stands the village of Burglein. Those 
who visit it from Altorf ought to be 
directed by a foot-path, which runs along a 
mill-stream, and leads through cbestnut grovea 
and wooden cottages, to the chapel erected 
to the honour of Tell, on the site of his house. 
The church is large, with a tall white steeple 
and a red top to it The pilgrimage of every 
traveller to Burglein is indispensable; yet 
the villagers seem not to have invented an 
efficient mode of levying black mail, although 
the view from the churchyard is one of the 
finest in the valley. The village is now, 
especially in the day-time, noisy with visitors^ 
with children, and with sawing-mills, that 
take advantage of every fall in the stream. 
Of evenings it is more primitive, when the 
mill ceases, and the church begins its Ave 
Maria ; for Uri is a strictly Catholic canton,, 
as the fine convent over Altorf sufficiently 
attests. The monks remain still the sole 
aristocracy of the district. The Franciscans, 
with their cowls on or ofi^ their heads, look 
picturesque in boats in the flush of evening 
o.. the calm lake ; sometimes going on ghostly 
errands, with an awning and certain symp- 
toms of their paraphernalia and profession. 
Such sights are growing rare throughout 
Europe: it is in few places the traveller meets 
with them. Besides the convent at Altorf, 
there is a splendid monastery high up in the 
valley of the Unterwalden; it is called the En- 
gelberg. These monasteries are poorer than 
they were ; for monks are like other landlords: 
they can live on their rents in rich districts, as 
did the monks of Thergovia and Argovia, 
till the radicals secularised them; but in 
poor countries, like Uri, the monks cannot 
undergo the hard struggle of plying scythe 
and tending flocks amidst snows and frosts. 
They exist in a good measure by voluntary 
contributions; which monkish produce has 
rather increased than declined in value, 
whilst the wants of all men have increased. 

The same rule of property which prevailed 
of old, prevails still. This is, that property 
in land, and the consequent division of it, is 
confined to the valley ; while he that owns a 
certain portion of the ground of the valley, is 
entitled to send a proportionate number of 
cattle to the hills. The reason assigned for 
this apparent^monopoly is specious. Cattle 
can only be nourished in the valley in winter, 
and unless a man have the means of feeding 
his cattle in winter, there is no use in his 
being able to feed them in summer. Were 
they to be allowed to buy in spring and sell 
in autumn, and to avoid the winter keep» 
the Talley would thus be deprived of the 
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power of keeping its herds the year through, 
and thus maintaining its permanent stock and 
wealth. So reason the Swiss economists. 

The poorer people, who are without land, 
are, however, permitted to keep goats, and 
to send them to the mountains ; accordingly, 
there are numerous flocks of this more 
plebeian kind of property, the produce of 
which, if not toothsome or saleable, is 
still wholesome and profitable in the main- 
tenance of a family. It has been mentioned 
how the poverty of the soil in Uri, and its 
inability to afford rent, has driven from the 
region — or, indeed, never allowed to rise 
within it — that class which lives upon rent. 
But here another peculiarity arises; for the 
poverty and division of the soil has created a 
marked distinction between two classes — ^the 
proprietor and the non-proprietor of land. 
This would not be so much felt, were there 
many families of artisans ; but the poverty of 
the region A)rbids the formation of this class, 
too. The artisans hie to the town on the other 
side of the lake, from whence, on market-day, 
the good farmers of Uri can bring home shoes, 
or utensils, or any item of his non-agricul- 
tural wants. It is a dogma of Free Trade, 
that this procuring of their shoes and nails 
from the other side of the lake is advantageous 
to the men of Uri. This, however, is what 
the political economists of Uri can never be 
brought to agree to ; and gladly would they 
re-set up iheir guilds and corporations of 
tailors, smiths, and shoemakers at Altorf, if 
they knew how to manage it. 

The distinction between the two classes of 
havers and non-havers of land, has given 
rise to terrible feuds, and, indeed, almost to 
civil war, in the neighbourihg canton of 
Schwytz. This war is carried on between 
the party of the Horns and that of the Claws. 
The Horns, of course, comprise the owners of 
horned cattU\ and of the land required to 
support them. The Claws mean the owners 
of ffoats, and families who durst not vest their 
savmgs with larger cattle, that they are for- 
bidden to send to the mountain pastures. 
They, therefore, confine themselves to goats, 
and " such small deer." In Schwytz — which 
is a semi-open country, and where there are 
considerable towns, as well as artisans, nay, 
some manufacturers — the party of the Claws, 
reinforced by a large body of townsmen, who 
felt themselves marked with a stigma, and 
excluded from the range of their own moun- 
tains, mustered very formidable; indeed, so 
formidable, as to commence iipd bring to 
accomplishment a kind of revolution. But 
this very revolution, as is often the case, led 
to an aggravation, not an alleviation,- of the 
evil complained of. It produced a"^ total 
separation between town and country dis- 
tricts ; and this, if it put an end to hostifities, 
put also an end to anything like real Com- 
promise. The Horns enforced their law in 
the mountains and adjoining valleys, whilst 



the repeal of such a by-law in the open 
country was of neither use nor result. 

In our large societies, in towns and king- 
doms, the great interests of life — marriage, 
population, and provision — are left to chance, 
to Providence, and to selfishness. In small 
and patriarchal communities, like those of the 
Swiss mountains, authority interferes. The 
landlord is the poor-law guardian. He can 
give a roof, or reiuse a roof; and without not 
only a roof, but considerable space for storage 
and for animals beneath it, a family in the 
mountains cannot live through the winter. 
The William Tells of the present century, 
therefore, are lords of all they survey, and are 
the Gesslers of their villages — at least in the 
respect paid them, ana sometimes in the 
authority they exercise — quite as much as 
the Austrian bailiff of 'old time. And yet all 
is done in the name of the republic. 

I resided for a week in the wooden esta^ 
blishment of one of these peasant-lords of 
Uri, It was more like Noah's Ark than a 
house. All the animals of Swiss creation 
entered by a large folding-door and a wooden 
causeway into the mansion, in November, and 
there abode for several months. The noise of 
them, as they moved and masticated, some- 
times came like subterranean thunder through 
floor and rafter. The human inmates, in- 
volved in a thick and hot atmosphere of 
steam, were as restless and as noisy, and as 
much given to eat and drink, as their herds. 
It, however, was to all intents an inn, though 
it had no sign ; but guests came and went, 
and slept and baited, and paid the reckoning 
in some shape or another. The period was 
one of great excitement. The liberals — 
masters of all cantons and cities of the 
plains, except Lucerne — were meditating an 
attack upon it, whilst the men of Uri and the 
other mountain cantons were as determined 
to fly to its defence : so that on the mount 
the sword was sharpening as well as the 
scythe ; and the rifle was taken down, cleaned, 
contemplated, and used with that tender 
respect that arms inspire, when they are 
destined to take or to defend human life. 

I had heard that it was a religious quarrel — 
a sort of polemic warfare between Protestants 
and Catholics; and as such I had resolved 
on stopping my ears, and listening to neither' 
side. But I soon found religion to be the 
mere stalking-horse. Land tenure, and the 
authority springing from it, formed a far more 
vital pomt of the question. It was the de- 
struction of the patriarchal rule that terrified 
the great house and landholders of Uri. It 
formed a political and religious revolution, 
chiefly because it would be a revolution in 
property, also ; or, what is the same thing, in 
the laws and privileges that affect property. 

There were found traits and circum- 
stances, too, in the family of Furstlein, ih&i 
would have given materials for a novel, had 
one been inclined to expand truth, or embel- 
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lish it, by adding the might be to the teas. For, 
whilst the males of the ftimily were known as 
h\gh monntaineers and high churchmen, the 
daughter of the house had been betrothed to 
n Moderate of Lucerne, and persisted in re- 
mainiog true to him, despite the madness on 
«ith^r side ; she was, of course, anathematised 
by ali. The circumstance added mildness, ten- 
derness, wisdom, and conviction to the female 
voices of the great wooden house; and this 
so increased the anger and impatience of the 
lords of the creation, as to require a very 
large consumption of sour wine and indige- 
nous tobacco to allay the super-excitement. 

What added to the spirit and the choler of 
the male Furstleins was, that they were a 
military family. Their ancestors had no 
doubt marched, at the sound of the horn of 
Uri, to Morgarten and those other great 
fields of Swiss victory. Latterly, however, 
they had served the Kings of France and 
Naples, and the Pope; and the younger 
brothers Furstlein had led forth companies 
of the tall youth of the valley, where their 
labour and appetites could well be spared, to 
receive the military pay of such sovereigns as 
preferred foreign to native troops. Though 
nominally for the service of court and parade, 
this was not without its risks. In 1790 and 1830, 
\he Swiss Guards perished for the Bourbons — 
a Furstlein upon each occasion. But this 
service of honour and profit was already 
stopped, as &r as France was concerned ; and 
the Swiss Diet had passed a law, forbiddmg 
the levy of mercenary legions in any of 
the cantons for foreign service. This was one 
of the complaints of the mountaineers against 
the deputies of the plain, who enacted the 
part of philanthropists at the expense of the 
poorer cantons. The youth of other regions 
had something to emigrate upon : some were 
watchmakers; some, travelling valets; some, 
pastrycooks, or wood-carvers. But the moun- 
tain-shepherd was by nature a soldier; his 
rude language and education unfitting him 
for almost any other calling. It was as 
eeonomists, as well as Royalists, that the 
Furstleins complained that the monntain- 
yalleys were not permitted to send their 
youth to foreign military service. 
' This had been the subject of most vehement 
orations uttered in the Swiss Diet by the 
mountain deputies. But the low countries of 
Switzerland abound in political economists ; 
and they answered the mountaineers by argu- 
monts that brought no consolation. They 
said, that ^although land could not increase 
with the natural increase of population, yet 
that capital might, and ought to do so; and 
that capital so saved and augmented, would 
set the increased population to work even in 
the forest cantons. They had water-power, 
and a hundred species of industry to which it 
might be turned. To this the rustic econo- 
mists ^ of the mountain replied, that the 
amassing of wealth was impossible in their 
region ; that the herds could not be increased 
24 



beyond the limits of the pasture ; that the ex- 
tent of land growing the better kinds of com» 
had to be yearly preserved or rescued from 
the river, which was as destructive below as 
avalanches above ; that agricultural improve- 
ments which succeed in rendering the fields 
of the plain country more productive, were 
inapplicable in the bills; that the labourer^ 
though little employed in the winter, must be 
fed; that nature has thus decreed, that the 
inhabitants of the mountains should be sta- 
tionary in every way, growing neither richer, 
nor more numerous, nor more vicious, nor 
more free. They were what they had been 
four hundred years before, and would be 
four hundred years hence: at all of which 
the philosophers of the plains snapped their 
fingers in no very tolerant derision. They 
even went further, and threatened the 
mountaineers with a railroad through the 
valley, that would supersede their high roads, 
and their carts, their turnpikes, and travel, 
and place their most remote habitationB 
within ten minutes' distance of the town and 
its infiuence, and a few hours' distance from 
Milan and other capitals. At this threat the 
men of Uri grew pale ; for that, indeed, they 
imagined, would be the end of the world. They 
had fought hard for years, against steamers on 
their lake, and now to have it threatened to 
fire them up their valleys, was, indisputably, 
the triumph of Satan. 

I ventured once on this wordy occasion to 
give utterance to an argument that gave 
terrible offence, and very nearly caused my 
being turned out of the house as a heathen 
and a radical. And yet it was my deter- 
mination then, as now, not to trespass upon 
politics. I merely hinted the expediency of a 
portion of mountain and a portion of plain 
bemg linked together by the closest ties of being 
the same race and the same government One 
always having and supplying what the other 
wants, forms a natural course of interchange 
greater than even that between town and 
country. The one naturally collected wealth, 
whilst the other could not without partieipatinff 
in the prosperity of the plain. And I attributed 
the extreme poverty of Uri and Unterwalden 
to their being exclusively mountain cantons ; 
whilst Schwvtz, for example, that was mixed 
in its condition and nature, was far happier, 
more progressive, and more wealthy. This 
was, however, pure heresy to the good folk of 
Uri, who considered their first privilege that 
of forming an independent canton steeped 
in poverty; even the rule of its pastoral 
government hanging like a millstone around 
the neck of the few proprietors. Such a pro- 
position as that made them, seemed as unwel- 
come as the marriage of their sister with 
the Moderate of Lucerne. The marriage, 
however, took place ; for women in thfe moun- 
tains have a will. But whether years have 
wrought further changes in the social habits 
and landed t^ure of Uri, is yet to be dis- 
covered. 
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— The Messrs. Hoe & Co., of New York, 
the eminent printing-press manufacturers, 
have for the past three years maintained, at 
their own expense, an evening school for the 
instruction of their apprentices and work- 
men, in mathematics, the exact sciences, 
mechanical drawing, the French and Eng- 
lish languages, etc. Every one of their 
many apprentices is required to give a 
punctual attendance at the school, which 
IS also open to such adult members of 
the establishment as choose to attend. 
Two teachers are regularly employed, 
and Professor Hyatt has just been engaged 
to give a course of experimental lectures, 
which are now being delivered, and will 
dose the winter term. They are attended 
by nearly all the workmen as well as all the 
apprentices. "We mention these facts," 
says the Tribune^ " because we consider 
them worthy of being imitated by other 
large employers of laboring men. And 
while we nave not the slightest doubt that 
the Messrs. Hoe established this school 
without a thought as to whether they should 
gain or lose by it pecuniarily, we cannot but 
think that they reap an advantage in the 
increased intelligence of their workmen, and 
their increased regard for the proprietors of 
the establishment, which more than com- 
pensates for the considerable outlay the 
school involves." 

— The heavy blow, long suspended, has 
&llen at last. Henry Clay, the renowned 
and the peerless, has gone to his rest. After 
a lingering and a painful illness, — away 
irom his home but attended by all that filial 
and friendly affection could bring to his dy- 
ing couch, — ^he has closed a long, useful 
and eventiful life. For more than half a 
century he has been among the foremost 
men in all the world — the great leader in 
the Senate of the United States — known 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, as 
the Eloquent Champion of Freedom, the 
defender of the wronged and the protector 
of the weak — great in all the noblest at- 
tributes of character, and preeminent upon 
every field which in the course of a long 
and eventful life he has been called to en- 
ter. Not a nation only, but friends of Free- 
dom aid admirers of high nobility of cha- 
racter throughout the world, will mourn his 
loss. Yet he has fallen only after his work 
was done. He leaves as his monument, 
long years of devotion to his country's 



welfare — a proud record of acts, and of 
words more powerful than acts, for the ad- 
vancement of her glory, and the undying 
attachment of the warmest and the truest 
friends any man could ever claim. Mr. 
Clay was born on the 12th of April, 17 7 7, 
and was thus 75 years, 2 months, and 17 
days old at the time of his death, which 
occurred June 29. 

— Aji enterprising trader .in New York 
has adopted an ingenious mode of adver- 
tising, at the same time that he appears 
to be actuated only by motives of the purest 
philanthropy. He has stationed individu- 
als at the most frequented corners of the 
streets, at the hottest time of the day, who 
present to every passer-by a fen, to oo<^ 
himself with. On each side is pasted an 
advertisement of the name of the giver, lo- 
cation of his store, and prices of his goods. 
What next in the way of acquiring not(m- 
8ty? 

— We understand that Geo. Peabody, 
Esq., the eminent London banker, has givai 
to the town of Danvers, which is his native 
place, the munificent sum of twenty-thou- 
sand dollars, for the establishment of a 
lyceum and library, and the erection of the 
necessary buildings. The letter containing 
the announcement of this donation was 
read at the dinner table on the occasion 
of the centennial celebration. 

— More than one-fourth of the entire 
number committed to our City Prison, 
and nearly one-half of all charged with 
petty oflFences against person and property, 
are under 21 years of age. According to 
the Presentment of the Grand Jury this 
year, four-fifths of the complaints have 
been against minors, and full two-thirds of 
all the complaints for crime acted on da- 
ring the term, have been against persons 
between the ages of 14 and 21. Out of 
16,000 criminals committed to the Tombs 
during the last year, over 4000 were und^ 
21 ; and of these, about 800 were between 
and 15. Of 2400 thieves confined theie^ 
1100 were under 21, and some 600 under 
16. Mr. Matsell, the Chief of Police, who 
two years ago estimated the number of va- 
grant children at 10,000, regards this as a 
low estimate for the present year. There 
are boys in this city who have no known 
home, and who Hve in the streets, and sleep 
in stables or carts or under door-steps. 
Some have be^n found dead by disease or 
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exposure, and no parent or friend has ap- 
peared to claim their bodies. 

— The Supreme Court of the State of 
Maine, as we learn from the Boston Post, 
has decided that the Liquor Law cannot 
prevent the transport of liquors from town 
to town in the State or through the State ; 
and that liquor is property, and any provi- 
sion in the law to the contrary is a violation 
of the Constitution and void. Accordingly 
claims for damages may be instituted in all 
cases where hquors have been seized and 
destined in transitu, 

— A bridge is to be constructed over the 
Genesee river, at Portage, for the Hornells- 
Yille and Buffalo railroad, which will be 234 
feet high, and when completed, will be one 
of the grandest specimens of art in this 
country. Only think of a locomotive, with 
a train of cars, running in the air higher 
than the top of Bunker Hill monument ! 

— The Indianapolis papers are informed 
hy Mr. Adams, who has charge of the 
Greek Slave now exhibiting at that place, 
that he has, within a day or two, received 
directions from Mr. Powers to send the 
statue to Europe, as it has been sold. 

— The London Morning Herald con- 
tains the following paragraph : — " We un- 
derstand that the government has taken 
means to prevent, by our naval power, any 
efforts that may be attempted by American 
adventurers against the Virgin Islands." 

— " There is nothing," says the E ur- 
pean correspondent of the National Intel- 
tigencer, " in the East, or in Europe either, 
or anywhere else that I have visited, to 
compare with the ladies of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. Talk of Pari- 
sian beauties ! Lively and vivacious they 
are, to be sure; but not dignified, not 
queenly, not gentie and modest. Talk of 
English beauties! Grand enough, fair, 
but not graceful, and stiff as buckram. 
Italian beauties ; dark, dull and greasy ; 
German, fat and florid; Turkish, taJlowy 
and buttery ; all well enough in their way ; 
but, Mashalla! it won't do to mention 
them in the same breath with American 
beauties." In one respect, however, the 
European ladies have the advantage of 
their eulogised sisters of America — what 
little beauty they do possess, lasts longer. 
The article wears well. 

^ — Messrs. Comeau and Son, of Cin- 
cinnati, a leading firm in the business of 
producing native wines, intend shortly to 
open a branch of their establishment in 
^his city, for the sale of their Catawba, 



Isabella, and Champagne ; and gave a fes- 
tival at Niblo's preliminary to this en- 
terprise. Four kinds were successively 
brought on. First, the plain Catawba, 
unadulterated, and without the slightest 
mixture of spirit; next, the Isabella; and 
finally, the Champagne of both brands. 
The plain Catawba and Isabella more re- 
semble hock in flavor than any other foreign 
wine. They are light in color and spark- 
ling, extremely agreeable to the taste, 
and' moderately ''making glad the heart." 
For daily family use they are infinitely 
superior to the compounds which now, un- 
der various names, impart evening hilarity 
at the expense of morning headache. We 
imagine they are not more intoxicating 
than pure cider. The Champagne is no- 
thing more than the same wine, with a 
small quantity of powdered rock-candy in 
each bottle to generate the gas. It is 
light, rather sweet, very delightful and ex- 
hilirating. It is destined, we predict, to 
be preferred by ladies, to eitner of the 
foreign Champagnes. Some of the bran- 
dy, made from the refuse of the wine-press, 
was handed round, and we are happy to 
record, the brandy was a failure. It was 
excellent lamp-spirit, but vOe brandy; and, 
with this additional proof that American 
wine is destined to be the antidote to 
American intemperance, we must turn to 
other topics. We wish the Messrs Cor- 
neau success, and trust the .time will come 
when a bottle of the pure Isabella or Ca- 
tawba will glisten upon the holiday table of 
every honest man in the country, as a thing 
of course I 

— The American Whig Beview has an 
interesting article on the subject of the Con- 
sular system and duties. Our consular de- 
partment is one of the most important con- 
nected with the government, and should be 
placed upon such a footing as to eive con 
consuls weight, influence and character 
abroad. It is a great error to suppcse 
that a consul is '^ only empowered to look 
after barter and truck," and to be " a mere 
seaman's justice of the peace." They ake 
necessarily entrusted with high and respon- 
sible duties, especially at points distant 
from a United States minister, or charge 
d'affaires. Upon them devolves the duty of 
protecting our citizens from unjustifiable 
demands, representing their grievances to 
the authorities ; and, in the event of any 
attempt being made to injure them in their 
person or property, to uphold their right- 
ful interest, and the privileges secured to 
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ihem by treaties. Such being the respon- 
fflble duties of consuls, they should be paid 
by government salaries adequate to induce 
Hen of ability and character to accept of 
mch positions. 

— It is stated that Mr. Clay, upon his 
retirement from the State Department, at 
}he close of John Quincy Adams's admin- 
btration, confided to General Jessup all the 
Ariffinal manuscripts and rough draughts 
frhich he had written while Secretary of 
State. These were to be used after his 
death in justice to his memory, in case the 
calumnies should be revived, that, although 
lie jspoke well, he could not write. The 
manuscripts are very voluminous, filling a 
large trunk and box. Their publication 
will be looked for with great interest. 
General Jessup was Mr. Clay's second in 
his duel with Randolph, and, although po- 
litically opposed to each other, the warmest 
personal friendship always existed between 
them. 

— A new telegraph line is to be con- 
Btructed from Quebec to Detroit River, a 
distance of 850 miles; from which branches 
are to be extended into the interior in some 
cases, and to the frontier in others; of 
which the aggregate length wiU be 600 
miles. There will be stations at all the 
ports of Lake Erie of any consequence. 
The section of the line &om Hamilton to 
Port Sarnia and Windsor are to be con- 
nected by others from Port Stanley to 
London ; from Port Burwell to Ingersoll ; 
on the Lake shore thence from Brantford 
to Port Erie along the line of the new rail- 
way ; and another from Hamilton to Buf- 
CbJo. Northward from the main line, at 
Toronto, is to be a branch to Lake Huron, 
on the line of the Northern Railroad ; and 
another from Toronto, along the line of the 
Guelph Railroad to Goderich. From Co- 
burg there is to be a branch back to Pe- 
terboro'. The whole of the lines, main and 
branches, are to be finished by the first of 
January next. The work is now under 
way in some sections. Below Toronto, 
offices will be established at all the princi- 
pal villages, towns and cities. 

— The Boston Transcript says that the 
ol (oak, beneath whose branches Elliot 
preached to the Indians at South Natick, 
in 1690, is still standing — '^ a hale green 
tree" — and still affords a graceful shade to 
the weary traveller. A neat monument has 
been erected to the memory of Elliot near 
this place, which bears on one si^e his 
name, and on the other the title of his Li- 



dian Bible—" Up Biblum God." (Local 
tradition says, that while the Log Church 
was building at South Natick, in the sum- 
mer of 1651 (not 1690), ElUot used to 
preach to his Lidians under an oak. That 
particular oak, however, was cut down 
some ten years since by the landlord oi the 
village, .to our certain knowledge.) 

— The Springfield Republican says, 
that Horace Mann is to be President of 
•Antioch College, Ohio, the comer-stone of 
which was laid on the 23d inst. Tlis 
College is the result of a united effort of 
the whole denomination of people called 
New Lights, or Christians, tluroughout the 
country, and is now endowed mth two 
hundred thousand dollars in scholarships, 
at one hundred dollars each. The buildmgs 
are being erected upon the most ext^idve * 
plans, and when completed, will be the 
largest and most imposing in the State. 

— The new Insane Hospital at Taun- 
ton, Mass., is to cover an area of 26,520 
square feet, not including the two courts 
formed between the wings. The front will 
be 358 feet long by 40 wide ; the vmn 
projection from tSe centre 50 by 60 feet ; 
and there will be three wings running back 
north, 200 feet by 40 wide. A large dome 
is to be placed over the centre of the mam 
building, and two smaller ones from tibe 
centre of either wing. The whole build- 
ing is to be three stories high, and from 
the top of the spire of the large dome to 
the ground it will be 116 feet. 

— It appears by a statement of the 
Postmaster General, that the whole mun- 
ber of paid and unpaid letters which passed 
through the Post Office of the United 
States during the year ending June 30th, 
1851 (exclusive of California, foreign and 
dead letters), was 71,185,284; of which 
there were paid letters, 10,207,471; un- 
paid letters, 59,707,726; paid by stamps, 
1,270,088; free do., 3,646,016; drop do, 
715,428. Letters conveyed by European 
steamers, 3,909,186; do. do., Havana, 
56,903; California, 1,323,667; dead 1^ 
ters, 2,416,250. The total amount, add- 
ing the four last items omitted in the fsft 
aggregate, is 82,252,735, as the number 
of letters which passed through the Post 
Office of the United States during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1851. The total 
printed matter, newspapers, and pamphlets, 
chargeable with postage, was 82,695,^72; 
free printed matter, 3,460,050 ; exchange 
papers and franked documents, 5,000,000; 
total, 91,155,922. 
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The Providence Journal says : — Are 
not our scientific friends in Harvard and 
ekewhere carrying this planet and comet 
business rather too far ? A new planet in 
the course of .three or four years, and a 
comet a year, will do very well ; but this 
finding a planet every week, and a new 

* comet daily, is it not running the thing into 
the ground ? We used to know the num- 
ber of the planets, and had some idea of 
the principal comets, but they have gone 
ahead of our astronomy long ago, and we 
think the schoolboys must have a hard 

. time of it. Mr. Bond, of the Cambridge 
Observatory, has himself turned out eleven 
or twelve new comets, the Telegrapli does 
not exactly know which ; and the rivalry 
among observers is so great, that every 
country and every institution with preten- 
sion to science, is setting up its own com- 
ets, and some of them their own planets. 
If it be true, as some very wise people 
have suggested, that this globe is ulti- 
mately to be destroyed by an untamed 
comet, is it wise in our astronomers to be 
beating up new ones, and letting them 
loose ? . Is there not danger that some un- 
practised hands may take up the business 
and set them flying in wrong dbections ? 
We have great confidence in Mr. Bond, 
and we have no doubt that the business is 
reasonably safe so long as it is confined to 
regular professors, but every schoolmaster 
is pointing his telescope to the sky, and 
bringing down a star with the certainty of 
Oaptun Scott aiming at a 'coon ; and even 
the women — ^who ought to be content with 
knowing that they are terrestrial stars — 
are searching the heavens for planets and 
comets. 

— It is proposed to establish a line of 
.Heetric Telegraph across the Isthmus of 
Panama. " Dr. Ricardo de la Parra, of New 
Grenada, with Henry J. Rogers and An 
tonio Pelletier, of New York, hold the 
charter. 

— Br. C. H. Buckler, of Baltimore, 
says: — "The inmate of a smallpox hospi- 
tal generally keeps what little money he 
may chance to have about his person. If 
lie wants a lemon, he sends a note satu 
rated with the poison, and having, perhaps, 
the very sea-sick odor of small-pox, to a 
confectioner, who takes it, of course. It 
would be impossible to conceive of any bet- 
ter mode of distributing the poison of a dis- 
ease known to be so contagious and infec- 
tions. It could hardly be worse if so many 
rags were distributed from the clothing of 



smallpox patients." The Cincinnati In- 
quirer says that the teller of one of th& 
banks of Columbus contracted the disease 
and died of it, by handling a batch of bills 
which had been transmitted from Cincin- 
nati, where the smallpox was prevalent. 

— Messrs. Pratt & Porter have con- 
tsructed a new rotary or cylinder printing 
press, the form or forms revolving on a large 
and the sheets being fed on a smaller cy- 
linder, or more than one, after the fashion 
of the great Hoe Press. On this press 
both sides of a journal may be printed at 
once — that is, the first side of one sheet 
and the second of another — so that when a 
thousand white sheets shall have been fed 
simultaneously by two different feeders, 
they will all be printed on both sides. Or 
a job and a newspaper, or either and a 
book-form, or two jobs entirely unlike in 
size and shape, may be printed at the same 
time. The press now working takes a sheet 
26 by 41 inches, and is fed by two men on 
the same cylinder, printing (the builders 
estimate) 2,600 sheets on both sides every 
hour. This press, with all necessary fix- 
tures, they offer to furnish to any extent 
for $500 each ; while the additional feeding 
cylinder, required to give a chance for two 
more feeders and double the product, would 
only cost ^100 additional. This press ifr 
extremely simple in all its parts, does not 
weigh one fiftn so much as the Hoe Press, 
and is built at one twentieth the cost of 
the latter. It is also more approachable^ 
requires far less power (this one being ruu 
by hand), and having far fewer screws,, 
wheels, pinions, &c., would seem much less 
liable to get out of order. K it be all it 
seems, it must create a revolution in news*; 
paper printing ; but It has yet to bear the 
ordeals of experience and hostile criticism* 

— Mr. O'Reilly has issued a circular, 
calling the attention of the public and of 
railway managers to the necessity of put- 
ting up lines of telegraph along railroads, 
with instruments at each station, so that 
before leaving a station the conductor of a 
train may ascertain whether the track is 
clear, and give information that he is upon 
it. By this means accidents involving the 
loss of life may be avoided, and the destruc- 
tion of property saved to an extent far ex- 
ceeding the cost of erecting and operating 
the wires. 

— We understand that Mrs. Tamar Da- 
vis, of AUawaystown (New Jersey), is pre- 
paring a work for the press, designed to be 
the counterpart of " tfncle Tom's Cabin," 
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but illustrative of the condition and charac- 
ter of the negroes in the f'ree States. The 
scene will be laid in New Jersey, where 
there are several villages occupied exclu- 
sively, it is said, by colored people. 

— The summer heats have now fairly 
set in, and notwithstanding the experience 
of former years, and the actual approach of 
the Cholera through the South and West, 
all sanitary precautions have been neglect- 
ed by the proper authorities, and if there 
is any truth in the proverb that " cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness,' ' we fear our City 
Fathers are in a very unenviable position, 
for notwithstanding nature has been as be- 
neficent as possible to our island metropo- 
lis, giving us the advantage of invigorating 
sea-breezes, and two noble rivers to carry 
off all the impurities necessarily generated 
in a large and populous capital, there is, 
perhaps, no city of its size in the world, 
making a dubious exception of Constanti- 
nople, where the mortality ranks so high 
in proportion to the number of inhabitants 
as that of the proud city of Manhattan. 
We called the attention of our readers, a 
few weeks back, to the opening of an in- 
stitution for the poorer classes, called the 
Baths and Wash-houses. The idea origi- 
nated some five years since, in London, 
where it proved singularly successful, and 
scarcely a metropolitan parish, or any pro- 
vincial town in England, is now without 
one of these sanitary establishments, all of 
which, though built of the best materials, 
and fitted up with machinery from the first 
engineering houses, leave a considerable 
surplus fund after defraying all expenses. 
Their advantages have been at once appre- 
ciated here, judging from the numbers 
avuling themselves of the boon held out 
ftt so slight an expense, especially in the 
imthing department, which is now quite as 
inaeh frequented as the old "People's 
Bath," as the river is facetiously called. 
We expect next year to see a similar build- 
ing in every district within the city limits, 
md should not be averse to an appropria- 
tion of a portion of the public funds to so 
healthful a purpose. Nor has the comfort 
of the more wealthy classes of the commu- 
nity been unattended to, for private enter- 
prise has hastened to provide the summer 
enjoyment of a bath, at very moderate 
rates, in all parts of the town ; and the lov- 
er of sea-bathing can enjoy that luxury in 
equal perfection and more safety than at 
the sea- side without going beyond the 
limits of a short omnibus ride, as a trip 



down to Rabineau's beautiful floating-baths 
at the battery will convince. Besides hot, 
cold, and shower, there are two swimming- 
baths, one for visitors of each sex, the di- 
mensions of that appropriated to the ladies 
being 75 feet by 46 feet, and the gentle- 
men's 106 feet by 75 feet. The sense of 
sight may be feasted at the same time, for 
the enjoyment is enhanced by the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery, the beautiful Bay, 
with Staten Island and all the other well- 
known attractions, being visible from this 
point. Our sister cities of Brooklyn and 
Jersey being but ill-provided with the ac- 
commodations so plentiful over New York, 
we think it a duty we owe to the public, at 
this season, to call the attention of such as 
are ignorant to the fact of the existence of 
these establishments, as besides the luxury, 
bathing is admitted to be the most health- 
ful enjoyment that can be indulged in at 
this period of the year. 

— We lately examined (says the TW- 
bune) specimens of flax wool, or the 
fibre of fiax (as likewise of hemp) re- 
duced by Claussen's process to a condition 
closely resembling that of ordinary fieece 
wool. That from hemp is harder and 
coarser than the other ; but either is fine 
enough for ordinary fabrics, and at least 
as strong as good merino wool. The flax 
is nearly as white as sheep's wool, and raay 
doubtless be made quite so. The cost of 
the fiax wool is about fifteen cents per 
pound ; though in the fertile West, where 
land is strong and cheap, it may doubtless 
be produced lower. £^lax is extensivdy 
grown in Ohio, and is beginning to be 
manufactured there. The seed pays coat 
in many counties, so that whatever may 
be obtained for the fibre will be profit. 
The culture is being extended. The day 
is at hand when flax will rival cotton as 
the basis of cheap and serviceable fabrics* 
and greatly diminish the annual require- 
ment of wool We believe flax cotton, 
equal to Sea Island, can be produced here 
for six cents per pound. If, then, good 
wool may be obtained from flax at fifteen 
cents, there can be no doubt that an im- 
mense breadth must be sown annually — 
equal to that of wheat at present. And 
its cultivation will go far to stop the ruin- 
ous drain of cash or other valuables from 
temperate to the semi-tropical climes to 
pay for raw cotton. This will necessitate 
a more diversified industry at the South, 
and thus benefit all sections. Success to 
flax- cotton ! 
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• — The Rio Bravo says that Mr. Wad- 
dell, U. S. Consul at Matamoros, had de- 
termiaed to interfere to prevent the execu- 
tion of two Americans, ordered to be shot 
by General Avalos at Matamoros, and sta- 
ted that if the order to shoot them had 
been given, it must be done through the 
American flag. Ejiowing this fact, Gen. 
Avalos ordered the execution to take place 
at five instead of ten o'clock, in the morn- 
ing, stating as a reason that he did not 
wish to be obliged to shoot the Con- 
sul. 

— The death of Mr. Clay leaves but a 
single surviving member — the Hon. Rich- 
ard Rush — of those who composed the cab- 
inet of John Quincy Adams. The Phila- 
delphia In(]iuirer says he is now living in 
the enjoyment of excellent health, and unu- 
sually active habits, at his country seat in 
that vicinity. 

— It is said that the spirit rappers are 
doing an extensive business in Concord, 
Mass. A correspondent of the Post says 
a doctor introduced it into that town, 
through a medium he found in Boston — 
several people have had their minds disor- 
dered by the delusion. One man believes 
he is soon to be endowed with the power 
of performing miracles, such as healing the 
sick by touch, &c., and one (the principal 
professor) says he shall soon be able to 
walk on the water. The correspondent 
hopes he will try it on pretty deep water. 

— The passengers leaving London and 
Liverpool for Australia number over 2,000 
weekly. Regular lines of both jailing and 
steam-packets have been brought into 
Bervioe. The demand for tonnage is enor- 
mous, and has extended to vessels of the 
United States. We heard yesterday of 
one or more charters of the British Gov- 
ernment of ships owned in this port, on 
terms regarded as quite a " windfall " to 
the parties on this sido. Two of the best 
New York and Liverpool propellers, the 
mammoth Great Britain and the Sarah 
Sands, have been transferred to Australian 
service, and both are filled up. The ton- 
nage engaged at Liverpool alone is count- 
ed 100,000 tons, independent of steam ; 
among other vessels, the Rip Van Winkle, 
United States frigate-built ship of 2,000 
tons burthen. The Australian Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company are preparing 
for the Panama connection, with a line of 
Cunarders on the Atlantic side. 

— The class which will graduate at 
Harvard College at the approaching Com- 



mencement is larger than any which has 
ever graduated at that institution. It 
numbers 87 members. The class of 1818, 
which has hitherto been the largest, num- 
bered 80. The class of 1849 numbered 
78. One hundred and five persons have 
been members of this class of 1852 at va- 
rious times since its entrance into college 
four years ago. All of these are now liv- 
ing — a circumstance, we believe, quite un- 
precedented in so large a number. This 
was the Freshman class when Mr. Sparks, 
the present President of the University, 
was inaugurated, and is consequently the 
first to graduate of those after being du- 
ring the whole course under his adounis- 
tration. 

— Eight steamboats are building on Ae 
Thames, to be fitted up in American style, 
to draw only 18 inches of water, and the 
smoke to be carried by a blower under the 
paddle-wheels. 

— The Annual Examination of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
was of a most interesting character. The 
graduating class was large and intelligent, 
composed of both sexes, and showed evi- 
dences of diligent application and skilful 
tuition. The exercises of the class con- 
sisted chiefly of writing lessons upon the 
slates. The aptitude of the Deaf-Mute 
mind for receiving and retaining impressions 
of thoughts and events,4s strikingly illus- 
trated on such occasions subjected as he 
then is to a course of spontaneous question- 
ing with which he may or may not be ac- 
quainted. The exercises related to current 
events, the definition of objects, and illus- 
trations of simple ideas. An abstraction 
was pronounced "a poser," — something 
that could not be explained. In the events 
of the day, both sexes were well posted. 
The mission of Kossuth seemed a favorite 
theme, afid called out some very sensible 
ideas. The intervals of the exercises were 
filled by a series of pantomimes, in which 
the imitative power of the deaf and dumb 
was well illustrated. A class in Drawing, 
recently established by the Board of Direc- 
tors, exhibited creditable specimens of their 
work. Mr. Randall (after the Examining 
Committee's Report had been read) ad- 
dressed the audience briefly in an interest- 
ing strain. His remarks were translated 
into the language of signs for the benefit of 
the deaf mutes, almost as rapidly as they 
were uttered. The exercises closed by 
prayer in the sign -language by the princi- 
pal, amid the solemn silence of which the 
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^jes of the pupils followed the action of 
their esteemed leader. 

— The great De Forest prize, the largest 
erer awarded in Yale College, has been 
as^gned to Homer B. Sprague, of East 
Douglas. It is a massive gold medal, of 
the value of 100, given to the best' writer 
and speaker of the Senior Class, which 
this year numbers ninety-tbree members. 
All the members of the Class ate required 
to compete for it, and the merit of the 
speaking and writing of the compositions is 
Voided by the College Professors. This is 
the first of a permanent series of annual 
prizes established by the late John De 
ro est, of New Haven 

— The produce of gold for 1852 is es- 
tixnated at 242 tons, which, although 
twelve times the quantity produced at the 
commencement of the century, as respects 
bulk sinks into perfect insignificance; for, 
if cast in bars, a closet nine feet high, 
eight feet wide, and eight feet deep, would 
hold it all. 21,713 times the space would 
be required to hold all the iron smelted 
in Great Britain annually. 

— Wo understand that Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe received lately from her publishers, 
Messrs. Jewett &; Co., the sum of ten 
thouaand three hundred dollars, as her 
copyright premium on three months' sales 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin. We believe this 
18 the largest sum of money ever received 
bj any author, either American or Euro* 
pean, from the actual sales of a single work 
in so short a period of time. 

— Professor Henry, who has filled the 
chair of Mental Philosophy in the New 

•Yodk University, for the last thirteen 
years, has resigned his professorship on ac* 
count of ill health. Professor Henry P. 
Tappan has been chosen to succeed him. 
Professor Tappan was also the predecessor 
of Professor Henry. Howard Crosby, 
Esq., hat been appointed Professor of the 
Greek Ljuiguage and Literature. 

— Sir Stratford Canning, before leaving 
Constantinople, had an interview with the 
American missionaries residing there, and 
the most friendly feelings were expressed 
by the ambassador toward them, their 
caose, and their country. 

— Dr. Wainwright, and the Bishops of 
Western New York and Michigan, were 
among the guests at a splendid banquet 
riven recently by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and received marked attention. They 
have been treated during their residence in 



England with profound respect by aU par- 
ties. 

— One hundred barrels of eggs were 
shipped from New Orleans, by the £mjpire 
City, on her last trip to New iTork. Cin- 
cinnati eggs travelling to New Orleans, 
fifteen hundred miles, over the Gulf of 
Mexico and up the Atlantic fifteen hun- 
dred more to New York, thence to be 
shipped three thousand miles further to 
Europe, is one of the wonders of modern 
commerce. 

— All the leading telegraph lines in the 
west, south and northwest, have been 
united in business interests. The union 
brings the Morse and O'Reilly offices in 
Cincinnati, and all other cities on the lines 
named, together. Lines radiating from the 
National Telegraph Office in Cincinnati 
are seventeen in number, and embrace in all 
ten thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four miles of wire. 

— Mr. Ebenezer Snell, now more than 
eighty years of age, distinctly recollects 
being in a corn-field, with a negro, on the 
17th of June, 1776, in the township rf 
Cummington, Mass., one hundred and 
twenty miles west of Bunker HilL Some 
time during the day, the negro was lying on 
the ground, and remarked to Ebenezer that 
there was war somewhere, for«he dould dis- 
tinctly hear the firing. Ebenezer put has- 
ear to the ground, and also heard the firing 
distinctly, and for a considerable time. ^ 
states one of the numberless voluntary c<^- 
respondents of the Journal cf Commerce, 

— A magnificent watch, worth $250, 
has been presented to Mr. James E. Cotuit,. 
a conductor on the Harlem Bailroad, by 

fentlemen who travel in his train of cars, 
[r. C. has been on the Harlem Bailway 
several years, and not a single serious acci- 
dent has occurred to his train. No church- 
yard or hospital records a story of neglect 
or carelessness by him. 

— A very pleasant and economical plea- 
sure trip oan now be taken over the Harlem 
Railroad to Lebanon Springs, the cars 
leaving New York daily (Sundays except- 
ed), at 10 o'clock, and connecting at Chat- 
ham Four Comers with the Western Rail- 
road. 

— Passenger trains run to New London 
on the New Haven Railroad. The many 
fishing and bathing spots on the Sound, 
east of New Haven, are thus brought 
within a few hours of the City of New 
York, 

— The London Leader says : We learn 
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£rom a correspondent, tlrat Lowell Mason, 
Esq., of Boston, U. S., has purchased of 
the heirs of the kte distinguished compo- 
ser Ruick, of Darmstadt, the whole of his 
large and valuable library, and it is now 
en route, via Rotterdam to Boston. Only 
lately, the theological library of the cele- 
bn^ed Neander was purchased at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and we now congratulate our 
American friends on this new addition to 
their treasures, through the liberality and 

Sublio spirit of the purchaser, who has 
one so much to create a knowledge and 
love of the science of music in his native 
city. The Library contains, in addition to 
a very extensive collection of Musical 
Works, a large Gallery of Portraits, many 
of which are now exceedingly rare. 

— Mr. G. C. Alpine, Boston, has now in 
his possession a manuscript Bible of the 12th 
century, very richly illuminated with gold 
and colors, and once in the possession of 
Pope Leo the Tenth, whose handwriting 
ooears in marginal notes in various places 
throughout the volume. The work is clasped 
with silver, and is altogether a gem. 

— It is a significant fact, that engines are 
biuldin^ in this dty, for a steamer to navi- 
gate the waters of central Europe. Ame- 
rican genius has not only been heard of at 
HaX remote point, but is appreciated. The 
h^^iest speed attained by steamers navi- 
galang those waters does not exceed 14 or 
15 n^ an hour. A company engaged in 
steam navigation on the Danube, have 
ordered this engine, which has a 44 inch 
<^lind» and 17 feet stroke. The vessel for 
wlodi it is intended, is to be constructed 
after the most approved American model. 
The engine will be equal to the best, and 
will be thoroughly tested before being sent 
firom the worl^. 

— The editor of the New-Orleans Pica- 
yune has lately seen a handkerchief made 
from tlie silk grass of Honduras, which, for 
fineness of texture and durability, far exceeds 
any linen he had ever seen. It was one of 
a number made in London from a sample 
of this very common grass in Honduras, 
Yucatan, &c., sent there by the gentleman 
who exhibited it as an experiment. The 
grass is a finer variety of that from which 
the hammocks in Central America are made, 
and, it is thought, can be made an article €^f 
considerable export 

— A Baltimore paper says that the 
steam-tug Jacob Hinds ^ Capt. S. D. Stock- 
well, of thirty tons burthen, had arrived at 

* this port, having made a trip, per various 



continuous canals, of 720 miles. The tuff 
is accompanied by four barges, each of whim 
is of 80 tons burthen, and left Buffalo several 
weeks since for New York. She left a few 
days afterwards for Buffalo, with a load of 
320 tons railroad iron, for the great Erie 
Railroad. Returning to New-York, she 
landed an enormous quantity of staves, and 
thence turned head to this port. She came 
through the Erie Canal, 357 miles, in nine 
days; thence 150 miles along the Hudson 
River in forty hours ; thence to Brunswick, 
Delaware, and Raritan Canal to Baltimc^re. 
She will be loaded at this port with about 
300 tons of Cumberland coal, and then start 
for Buffalo. 

— The proposed arrangement of the new 
Library at the National Capitol, as sketched 
in Norton^s Literary Gazette^ embraces a 
suite of ^\Q rooms, extending in the aggre- 
gate three hundred and two feet There 
will be two stories of alcoves, the second one 
receding three feet from the first, so as to 
admit of a galleiy with but little projeetaon ; 
and above the second story of alcoves will 
be a third story, with book-cases against the 
walls. The whole interior is to be of iron, 
and fire-proof, so as to avoid the possibili^ 
of another calamitous fire, and is to be 
finished in a style of great architectural 
beauty. The shelves wfll be of porcelain* 
The expense will amount to $72,000, and 
the library is calculated, when fimshed, to 
accommodate 5.0,000 volumes. Ten thou« 
sand dollars have been appropriated, and the 
books purchased to take their place in the 
new library ; and valuable additions will be 
made to the library from time to time. 

— A book published in Boston, called 
the ^' Richest Men of Massachusetts," gives 
the reputed wealth of about 2000 men who 
are worth $100,000 or more, with brief 
sketches of the lives of nearly 1500 of them. 
The aggregate property of these men is put 
down at $284,689,000. Of the rich men, 
28 are worth $1^000,000 or upwards. The 
leading wealthy class appears to be the mer* 
cantile, 565 of whom have a place in thia 
curious book. The next wealthy class is the 
farmers, of whom there are 140. 

— By letters from the Turkish Ambas- 
sador, received in this City, it appears that 
arrangements are making for sending a 
Turkish steam frigate to New York with 
the various productions and fiibrics of Tur- 
key, for the exhibition at the new Crystal 
Palace. 

— It is but a few years since the 
magnificent discovery of the magnetic tele- 
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graph was made, by the scientific application 
of the mind of Professor Morse ; yet in this 
period over twenty-seven thousand miles of 
telegraph have been built in the United 
States alone; a fact as significant of the 
truly valuable character of the invention, and 
the great and useful purposes it subserves, 
as it is indicative of the practical and enter- 
prising spirit of the American people. We 
find in the Journal of the FrankHn Institute 
for July, in an interesting article prepared 
by Dr. Turnbull, a list of the lines now in 
operation, extending from the northeastern 
extremity of the United States to the verge 
of colonisation on the western frontier. The 
lines operating by Morse's system are by 
far the most extensive of any in the coun- 
try. 

— According to the Occidental Messen- 
ger, the number of men, women, children, 
and animals, that have gone out upon the 
plains for Salt Lake and California, from 
May 1st to June 12th, is as follows : men 
16,362; women, 3,242; children, 4,266; 
wagons, 5,325; horses, 6,638; mules, 
4,685; hogs, 1; cattle, 59,392; sheep, 
10,523; turkeys, 150; ducks, 4; guinea 
fowls, 6. This does not include those going 
out by Council Grove and Kanesville. A 
great deal of sickness has taken place among 
mese wanderers, with many deaths. A 
considerable number of emigrants have come 
back, after having gone from four to five 
hundred miles into ti^e wilderness. 

— The mortality among the emigrants 
to Oregon and California, over the Western 
Plains, is fearful and distressing. The 
Cholera makes dreadfril work among them. 
The road is lined with graves. But the 
tide rolls on. The following is the number 
of men, women, etc., passing Fort Kearney, 
Ifebraska Territory, in May last. Men 
14,169 ; women, 3,897 ; children, 4,600 — 
Total number of persons, 22,666. Horses, 
5,482 ; mules, 4,482 ; cattle, 44,990 ; sheep, 
4,813— Total number of animals 59,767. 
Wi^ons, 5,678. Some fifty passed on foot, 
with provisions, <fec., packed on their backs ; 
about ten or twelve with hand-carts and 
wheel-barrows ; about thirty had to return 
to the States, having been robbed of their 
all by Indians. 

— The Missionary Magazine for July, 
among other statistics of Liberia, states the 
inhabitants at 300,000, among whom about 
7000 may be regarded as civilised. There 
are more than 2000 communicants in the 
Christian churches, more than 1,500 chil- 
dren in sabbath school, and 1,200 in day 



school. Communicants in the missions on 
the Gold Coast about 10,000. Attendants 
at day schools in the same about 11,000. 
Funds have been raised in the United States 
for education, to the amount of fifty thousand 
dollars. 

— Orders have been issued by the 
Government of the United States for the 
construction, in this city, of a large number of 
baggage wagons for the army. No definite 
number has been fixed in the order, but the 
persons engaged to construct the wagons, 
have been directed to make them up as 
fast as possible, until further orders are 
given. 

-- The New York State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation will meet at Elmira on the 4th and 
5th of August; the American Institute of 
Instruction at Troy on the 6th, 7th, and Bfli 
of August; and Uie American A»Bociatioii 
for the Advancement of Education, at 
Newark, N. J., on the 10th, 11th, and 
12th days of the same month. By an ar- 
rangement with the Erie Railroad, tickets 
may be obtained at half-price by members 
of these Associations. Certificates entitling 
them to the reduction may be obtained at 
the office of the Board of Education. 

— From a variety of causes, nothing is 
more common than to find American women 
who have not the slightest idea of househdd 
duties. A writer thus alludes to this sub- 
ject : ^^ In this neglect of household affiuFS^ 
American females stand alone. A German 
lady, no matter how lofty her rank, never 
forgets that domestic labor conduces to tlie 
health of body and mind alike. An English 
lady, whether she be only a gentleman^t 
wife or a duke's, does not despise her 
household, and even though she has a 
housekeeper, devotes a portion of her time 
to this, her true, her happiest sphere. It Is 
reserved for our republican fine ladies to be 
more choke than even their monarchical 
and aristocratic sisters. The result is a 
lassitude of mind often as fatal to health as 
the neglect of bodily exercise. The wife 
who leaves her household cares to her ser- 
vant, pays the penalty which has been 
affixed to idleness since the foundation of 
the world, and either wilts from sheer ennui, 
or is driven into all sorts of fashionable 
follies to find employment for the mind." 

— Mr. Jacob Bell, one of the old finn of 
Brown & Bell, and one of our most eminent 
ship-builders, died at 5 o'clock Wednesday 
morning, the 2 2d July, at Sharon Springs^ 
whither he had repaired for the benefit of 
his health. The splendid steamships Paoifie 
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-and Baltic, of Collins' line, are among the 
productions of his skill, and the country 
is, therefore, largely indebted to him for its 
maritime renown. He has the credit of 
having built the first regular steamships 
launched at this port, viz., the Lion and 
Eagle (afterwards called the Congress and 
Regent, and attached to the Spanish navy), 
in the year 1840. Several of our fastest 
merchantmen, the "Oriental," ** Samuel 
Rusjell," etc., which have earned a long 
enduring fame by their exploits in the China 
trade, and have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about a new era in maritime history, 
both in the Old World and New, were 
modelled by his skilful hand. He died at 
thd age of fifty-nine, of congestion of the 
brain. 

— Strange ideas of liberty are entertained 
by many of the lower class of foreigners who 
emigrate to this country. It is but another 
name for license. Held down with an iron 
hand at home, like a strong spring their 
minds too often rebound to an opposite 
extreme on their arrival in the United States. 
An instance of this has just occurred in 
Newtown, Ohio. Several Germans were 
arrest^ for selling liquors on the Sabbath. 
One of these, who was fined, committed 
several outrages on citizens. A town -meet- 
ing was held, and the Germans ordered to 
quit the place ; when a riot ensued, which 
was quelled by the authorities. But the 
Germans of the surrounding towns have 
taken side with their countrymen in the 
city, and some two hundred of them have 
held an indignation meeting, in consequence 
of having been fined for desecrating the 
Sabbath by gambling, singing through the 
streets, &c. They passed resolutions dis- 
claiming all religions and laws, and declaring 
that every man has the right to do as he 
pleases in this free country — ^and also stating 
that they preferred their national flag above 
every other. This movement, it is proper 
to say, is opposed by many of the naturalized 
German citizens. 

— An American in London writes to the- 
New York Commercial as follows : — " The 
size of London is to an American, fresh from 
his own country, really amazing and bewil- 
dering. For eight miles, in a direct line 
from my hotel at the West end, we drove 
through a maze of densely built and intensely 
crowded thoroughfares ; and at the end of 
the drive we found the throng just as press- 
ing, the buildings just as compact, and, so 
fer as we could judge, ourselves just as far 
firom the boundary line of dense population. 



as when we commenced the drive. In a 
circle of ten miles, taking St. Paul's church 
as the centre, there, are two and a half mil- 
lions of inhabitants. With all this immense 
size ; with all the throngs that crowd the 
thoroughfares ; with all the rain (and there 
has been no day for a long while during 
which it has not rained more than once^ 
which is continually falling ; be it known to 
our corporation and our citizens, that the 
streets of London aie always clean. I have 
never seen one crossing over which a lady 
could not with safety walk." A copy of the 
latter part of this paragraph, showing what 
is actually done in the shape of cleanlinesil 
in a city to which New York is as a village, 
should certainly be sent round to each of 
the Street Superintendents for their perusal 
and imitation. We wish it to be distinctly 
understood, however, that we do not state 
that New York is a village as compared to 
London from "our own knowledge and 
belief" but are indebted for the information 
to a somewhat prejudiced English acquaint- 
ance, who even goes so £ur as to say that it 
would be the "heasiest .thing in the world" 
to cut a piece as large as New York firom 
the British metropolis without missing it! 
But we fear our fidend's patriotic feelings 
obscure his judgment in this as in other 
instances, one of which we will mention — he 
is so attached to everything English that he 
keeps his watch set by Greenwich time, 
though resident here six months ! 

— A convention of delegates of firee 
colored people, of Maryland, to consult on 
removal to Liberia, assembled in Baltimore 
on Monday last There was a great excite- 
ment against them among the lower class of 
negroes, and the Hall was mobbed outside* 
The members of the convention were pro- 
tected firom assault by the police. Several, 
however, were caught and beaten, among 
whom was Rev. Darius Stokes. Some arrests 
were made. All the counties in the State 
were largely represented. The organisation 
was completed, and the convention continued. 

— The Chinese have been dealt with 
hardly and harshly in California. At one 
time they were threatened with expulsion 
by force of arms; and even the Governor 
sent a message to the Legislature, calling 
for a remedy. Yet they are admitted to be 
harmless, patient and persevering. At our 
last accounts the excitement had measurably 
subsided, but the feeling of animosity still 
existed, and many outrageous oppressions 
continued to be practised towards these poor 
people. They have issued another appeal, 
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in which they describe the condition of 
some of their countrymen at the mines, as 
truly deplorable. They were suffering for 
want of food, had fallen into despair, and 
might be seen sitting down alone in the 
wildest places, weeping like children. 

— A friend informs us that the British 
Government, on the representation of the 
facts given by Mr. Grattan, British Consul 
at Boston, by Hon. Solomon Davis of 
Truro, has most opportunely granted to the 
widows of the gallant men who perished in 
trying to save the crew of the British 
barque Josephus, lost this spring, off Truro, 
each the sum of fifty pounds sterling. This 
&ct should be widely circulated, in order to 
encourage our brave seamen to do their 
utmost to save life. 

— The government of Bavaria has been 
endeavoring for some time to bring about 
the removal of Prof Liebig, the eminent 
chemist, from the University of Glessen to 
the University of Munich ; and the effort 
is likely to prove successful. The latest in- 
telligence from the Bavarian capital an- 
nounces the commencement of his labors in 
that city at the opening of the winter ses- 
sion. This will he a heavy blow to Gles- 
sen ; and the government of Hesse Darm- 
stadt will regret the loss of so eminent a 
man. 

— The late Professor Oerstead, of Co- 
penhagen, has a powerful hold on the recol- 
lections of scientific men as the discoverer 
of Electro-Magnetism. He was the third 
or scientific member of that glorious triad 
Tdiieh has illustrated Denmark in the nine- 
teenth century; Thorwaldsen in Art, and 
Oehenschlaeger in Letters, completing the 
circle. We are glad to see that Bohn, in 
Ins Library, has included a volume of trans- 
lations from the writings of Oerstead, and 
as the topics have a general unity and co- 
herency of sentiment, it is properly labelled 
**The Soul in Nature." Scholars of meta- 
physical predilections will enjoy the perusal 
profoundly. 

— In remarking upon Louis Napoleon's 
inspection of the l^ult Gallery, Punch says, 
" Louis Napoleon was highly delighted with 
many of the paintings ! Now, as they were 
nearly all of them originally stolen, we won- 
der whether the admiration of the President 
was raised more by the works themselves 
than by the means by which they were ob- 
tained ? Any way, it was a proper tribute 
to the tnenaory of the plunderer of Spain 
that his movables should be duly considered 
by the burglar of France." 



— The French papers report the death 
of the most eminent of the modem sculp- 
tors of France, M. Pradier, aged fifty yeairs. 
His end was sudden and affecting, while 
wandering with his young daughter and a 
party of friends on a day's excursion amid 
the beauties of Bougival. A momentary 
sense of discomfort led him to take rest in 
the house of M. Eugene Forcade, while the 
rest strayed on, unconscious of the fact, to 
Marley. From that rest he was never to 
re-issue to the world, and when his daugh- 
ter knew that illness had detained him, she 
was an orphan. 

— At the Prussian Industrial Exhibition, 
Count Benard, a large proprietor of iron- 
works, exhibited sheet-iron of such a d^ree 
of tenuity that the leaves can be used for 
paper. Of the finest sort, the machinery 
rolls 7,040 square feet, of what nwiy be 
called leaf-iron, from a cwt of metal. A 
bookbinder of Breslau has made an album 
of nothing else, the pages of which turn as 
flexibly as the finest fabric of Unen rags. 

— Bibliomania still rages occasionally 
in London, as was proved during last montib 
at the sale of the library of ^. Utterson, 
a member of the Roxburghe Club. — 
"Scott's Discoverie of Witchcraft" sold 
for £500 ; a collection of old ballads for 
£104: 10s. ; " Caxton's ffistory of Troy," 
wanting fifty leaves, sold for £55 ; the 
original manuscript of " Scott*s Peverill o ^ 
the Peak" sold for £44; " Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, first edition, imperfect, sold for 
£30 : 5s. ; *' Valentine and Orson," print- 
ed by W. Asplande, and supposed to be 
unique, sold for £45; "Spencer's Amor- 
etti," 1505, sold for £27 : 10s., etc., etc. 

— The foreign obituary chronicles the 
death of M. Pradier, the eminent French 
sculptor, in his fifty-fourth year, and the 
distinguished youthful Orientalist, M. En- 
gene Bernouf, who, the very day of \m 
death, received the distinction of election 
to the office of Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Let- 
trcs, a branch of the Institute. 

— We see the London Illustrated News 
publishers, who issue the Illustrated Li- 
brary and National Library, for which 
Bangs, Brother & Co. are agents, announce 
a reprint of " Webster's Dictionary of the 
English Language," a new edition, revised 
and enlarged, by C. A. Goodrich, Profes- 
sor in Yale College : with the addition of 
a Vocabulary of Modem Geographical 
Names and their Pronunciation, in one yoL 

— The Cuvier Prize has this year been 
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giyen by the French Academy of Sciences 
K>r the first tune since its foundation. It 
has been voted unanimously to award it to 
Professor Agassiz, for his work entitled 
**' Redierches sur les Poissons Fossiles." 

— Gongia Khan, the chief dragoman of 
the Prussian Legation in Russia, has pre- 
sented to the Imperial Russian Library, a 
translation into Persian of Voltaire's 
" History of Eussia under Peter the Great.' ' 
It is a splendid work, the text being litho- 
graphed upon parchment ; the engravings 
are by Nuran Hassan Cacheni, and repre- 
sent portraits of the Czar Peter, and the 
principal personages. There are numerous 
admirable maps. The whole work is large 
atlas size, ana is splendidly bound in crim- 
son velvet and gold. 

— The admirers of Tom Moore will 
welcome the new edition of his songs, 
which is about to issue from the press of 
Oliver Ditson of Boston. The words and 
the music will appear in the same volume, 
accompanied by explanatory notes from the 
late poet's own band. This edition will 
be the handsomest and most complete that 
has yet been published. 

— The London Leader says : We learn 
from a correspondent, that Lowell Mason, 
Esq., of Boston, U. S., has purchased of 
the heirs of the late distinguished compo- 
ser Buick, of Darmstadt, the whole of his 
large and valuable library, and it is now 
en route, via Rotterdam to Boston. Only 
lately, the theological library of the cele- 

. teated Neander was purchased at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and we now congratulate our 
American friends on this new addition to 
tiieir treasures, through the liberality and 
public spirit of the purchaser, who has 
done so much to create a knowledge and 
love of the science of music in his native 
city. The library contains, in addition to 
a very extensive collection of musical 
works, a large gallery of portraits, many 
of which are now exceedingly rare. 

— We find that there are at present one 
thousand booksellers of all classes in Lon- 
don ; and two thousand six hundred and 
fifty-one in all Germany, of whom two 
thousand two hundred are retailers, and 
four hundred and fifty pubEshers and 
wholesale dealers. There are thirty-six 
booksellers in Frankfort, fifty-six in Stut- 
gardt, fifty. two in Vienna, one hundred 
and twenty-nine in Berlin, and one hun- 
dred and forty-five in Leipsio. Connected 
with book selling is book reading. The 
returns of the British Museum for I85I 



show that seventy-eight thousand four 
hundred and nineteen persons, or two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine for each of the two 
hundred and ninety-two days on which the 
reading rooms were open during the year, 
visited the Museum, and that four hun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one books were consulted, 
or one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
five daily. According to these figures, 
each of the visitors on every day consulted 
at least five books. 

— Since the death of Turner, the 
landscape painter, the pictures from his 
hand have greatly risen in price, and a 
large number of " spurious Turners'' have 
been manufactured. To such a height has 
the mania risen, that at a recent sale of 
pictures in London, a harbor scene by 
Turner brought more than three thousand 
dollars, while better pictures were sold for 
a few hundreds. At the same sale, a wa> 
ter drawing of Edinburgh, by the same 
artist, without glass or frame, sold fsyt a 
thousand dollars. ** To whatever height," 
says a correspondent, *' the Turner mania 
may reach, the public may rest .assured 
the supply will be equal to the demand.'' 

— We see in the London papers, accounts 
of the proceedings at the anniversary fes- 
tival of the "Society for the Relief of 
Distressed Foreigners." The Chevalier 
Bunsen, Ambassador from Prussia, pre- 
sided. Subscriptions to the amount of 
thirteen thousand dollars were made in the 
course of the evening, which is more than 
double the amount subscribed in any form- 
er year. For practical, unromantic charity, 
the English people must be confessed un- 
rivalled; and we never tire of chronicling 
its manifestations, because they are credi- 
table to human nature. 

— What we accomplish by conventions 
and mass meetmgs, the English frequentiiy 
effect by dinners. We observe in late 
London papers an advertisement, that *'• the 
admirers of Swedenborg will dine together 
to celebrate the forty-third anniversary of 
the society for printing and publishing his 
theological works ; tickets twelve shillings 
each." This is a curious mode of honor- 
ing the memory of the most spiritual of 
authors, and of promoting the dissemina- 
tion of the most spiritual of writings. Li 
the same paper, there is a call for a special 
meeting of the "Anti-Corruption Society," 
for the purpose of " tracing, exposinsf and 
punishing any bribery or treating in the 
coming election." Thus, more and more 
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are the duties of government assumed by 
private organisations. 

— The Stereoscope is an English inven- 
tion, now a few months old, which if not 
very practical, is at least very curious. 
Two photographs are taken simultaneously 
from the same object, in two adjacent 
cameras, so placed as to correspond to the 
slight difference which exists in the images 
of an object seen with the left or right 
eye. These two images are placed in a 
stereoscope, that is, in a case so disposed 
as to admit the view of one picture to the 
right oye, and the other to the left 
eye. The two become entirely blended to- 
gether, and produce this optical illusion, 
that instead of a flat picture, you see solid 
objects, and faces with the appearance of 
life, in which motion alone is wanting. 

— Another horrible calamity, justly 
termed by the Tribune, a wholesale mur- 
der, occurred on the 28th, owing to the 
rivalry of the owners of the Henry Clay 
and the Armenui, two steamers plying on 
tiie Hudson river. A trial of speed arose, 
and in consequence of overheating the 
machinery of the Henry Clay, the sur- 
rounding wood-work ignited, and burnt so 
rapidly as to cut off all communication 
.^ fore and aft. The burning vessel was 
run aground bows foremost, instead of 
alongside, as might have been done, thus 
leaving the passengers in the stem at a 
distance of three hundred feet from the 
shore, from which they were separated by 
a waU of flame. No less than eighty-one 
persons perished miserably, many by that 
most horrible of all deaths — burning i 

— Professor Tappan has just enjoyed an 
interview with Professor Wilson, well 
known as Christopher North, who is now 
much enfeebled by age and palsy. " I have 
been ever intending," said he, "to visit 
America ; I want to get into your ancient 
wildernesses, and to walk over your broad 
prairies ; I want to see nature there on a 
grand scale ; but now I am too old, and I 
shall never get there. I think if I had 
gone there when I was a young man, I 
should never have come back again." The 
venerable man recently rode eight miles to 
vote for Macaulay, sinking ' all political 
differences in his zeal for his friend^s success. 

— Mr. Peabody gave a dinner recently 
to a numerous and distinguished company, 
at his house, in London. " The most elo- 
quent speech of the evening," says the 
British Army Despatch, "was undoubt- 
edly that of Judge Kelly, of Philadelphia. 



This gentleman, in the happiest langui^, 
justified American Independence, and 
claimed for it the heartfelt approval of the 
English people. He spoke of the war 
likely to rage between freedom and op- 
pression, free conscience and the Papacy, 
and in language that seemed inspired bj 
the grandeur of his subject, pictured Eng- 
land and America doing battle side by side 
for the liberties of mankind. The war'of In- 
dependence was not a national war of Eng- 
land — it was the folly of a tyrant and the 
wickedness of his ministers. While listen- 
ing to this orator, we seemed to hear senti- 
ments long cherished in our own breast, to 
which we have sought ever and anon to 
give expression, endued with new vitality 
and exhibiting new features. Our heart 
felt full as we listened to him with pride 
and satisfaction — pride at the greatness of 
a people planted by England on the great 
continent of America — satisfaction at the 
thoughts of the destiny they are likely to 
fulfill, and their just conceptions and noble 
enthusiasm." 

— During the twenty years ending with 
1851, the number of persons who emigrat- 
ed fi-om Britain was 2,600,000 ; but half of 
this number emigrated in the last five 
years; and in 1861, the number exceeded 
any preceding year by thirteen per cent 

— The project of reducing the rates of 
postage, on letters sent by the mail steam- 
ers to America, continues to attract atten- 
tion in England. Twopence per half-onnee 
has been suggested as a suitable charge, 
and Mr. D'Israeli has promised to think 
over the matter during the recess of Parlia- 
ment Of course, the proposed reduction 
must come in time; since every reason 
which was urged in favor of the penny 
system on land, applies, with equal force, 
in favor of extending the system to the sea. 

— Mr. S. G. Goodrich, our Consul «t 
Paris, has published a work in the French 
language, entitled, "The United States of 
America : a Statistical, Historical, Geo- 
graphic, Industrial, and Social CoDopendium) 
for the use of those who seek information 
respecting this portion of the New World.'* 

— Mr. Cossar, a French physician, h« 
put forth a new remedy for hydrophobia, 
as follows : Take two table-spoowfal 
of fresh chloride of lime in powder, mix it 
with a half-pint of water, and with this 
wash keep the wound constantly bathed, 
and frequently renewed. The chloride g«8> 
it is claimed, possesses the power of <1^ 

I composing the tremendous poison. 
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Roughing it in the Bush. By Mrs. 
MooDiK. New York: G. P. Putnam 
Co. 

."Roughing it in the Bush" forms Nos. 
XII. and XIII. of Mr. Putnam's Semi- 
Monthly Library, and is quite equal to any 
of its predecessors. The authoress is a 
sister of Agnes Strickland. She lives in 
Canada, having emigrated thither many 
years ago, is the wife of a farmer, has expe- 
rienced all the toils, trials and privations 
incident to pioneer life, and has given us an 
account of them in two highly entertaining 
volumes. Mrs. Moodie is a true heroine, 
and her simple narrative has all the interest 
' of an imaginative creation. It is a work of 
so much merit, the scenes and adventures it 
describes are so full of freshness, truth, and 
humor, the tone that pervades its entertain- 
ing pages are so healthy, and the lessons it 
teaches are so profitable, that it is to be 
hoped it will find a place in every library. 

lAfe and Letters of JSfeihuhr, Harpers. 

Whoever has visited Rome, and felt the 
diflBculty of separating the chaff from the 
•wheat of her history, and known the bewil- 
derment attending the endeavor to reconcile 
her existent remains with the classic annals, 
and then turned to the acute, profound and 
suggestive pages of Neibuhr, will greet this 
interesting account of his childhood and 
youth, the cordial and sincere letters, the 
affectionate spirit, and the truthful manliness 
of his intellectual character, as here unfolded. 
It is full of interest and information, and 
contains essays on his character by Profes- 
sors Brandis and Lorbell, and ChevaUer 
Bonsen. 

The Diplomacy of the Revolution. By 
W. H. Trescott. D. Appleton & Co. 
Versed as our people are m the actions 
which resulted in the establishment of 
American independence, few, we apprehend, 
do full justice to the foresight, firmness, 
and judgment with which the correspon- 
dence, state papers, treatise, and other 
diplomatic writings of American statesmen 
have been conducted. To bring together 
and elucidate this phase of our history is a 
worthy and important enterprise, and a 
groat saving of labor to those who desire to 
ipossess themselves of the essential points of 
the subject This has been done with great 
tact by the author of this Httle volume, 



which is an epitome of the most vital 
negotiations of our government. 

The Friend of Moses, by Dr. Hamilton, 
of Mobile, Ala., is the title of a work of 
deep interest to the theological student, and 
all who desire to acquaint themselves with 
the fundamental grounds of the Christian 
religion. Our author evinces an extensive 
acquaintance with ethnological learning, 
especially with that of modern Germany. 
He treats of the cosmogony of the ancients, 
the origin of the human races, and other 
topics of interest to the biblical scholar, and 
the lover of curious enquiry. Dodd is the 
publisher. 

Arctic Journal', or Eighteen Months in 

the Polar Regions. By Lieutenant S. 

OsBORN. New- York: G.P. Putnam <fe Ca 

This is the latest issue of Putnam's bemi- 

monthly Library, and it is a most agreeable 

volume to read during the "reign of the 

dog-star." Quite refreshmg to revel, while 

sweltering under an almost tropical sun, 

among icebergs and the scenery of polar 

regions. 

American Female Patriotism, A Prize 
Essay. By Elizabeth Wetherei^l. 
New- York : Edward H. Fletcher. 
This is a little, playful, ppirited discussion 
by an intelligent family circle, in which is 
canvassed the question, **How may an 
American Woman best show her Patriot- 
ism ?" We can best indicate the nature of 
the work by saying that this somewhat 
perplexing interrogatory is answered in a 
sensible, common-sense way — a way which, 
if put in practice, would soon bring to an 
end much of the senseless twaddle about 
" woman's sphere." 

The Laws of Life^ with Special Reference 
to the Physical Education of Girls. By 
Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. New- 
York : G. P. Putnam & Co. 
A well-written volume on an important 
subject. It is the second of a series on 
Popular and Practical Science. We have 
in it evidence that there is no insurmount- 
able obstacle to the acquisition of profes- 
sional knowledge by females, yet there must 
be a great change in public opinion before 
ladies can append the M D. to their names 
without excitmg a sense of the incongruous. 
There is much valuable matter in these 
lectures, and we cannot do better than to 
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commend the book to the attention specially 
of mothers. 

" My object in the present couree" — we 
let her speak for herself — " is to call your 
attention to the importance of this subject 
— the physical education of the yoimg — 
an4 to urge upon you the means by which 
our present degeneracy may be checked, 
aed a steady progress made in the improve- 
ment of the condition of the race. To do 
this, I shall, in the fii'st place, point out the 
great principles which govern existence, and 
according to which the material life of our 
bodies is carried on. I shall show the way 
m which these wonderful bodies of ours 
grow, and what they reqiiire for perfect 
growth. I shall indicate what nature has 
to do, and what we have to do in the 
grand work of growth — and by an exami- 
nation of our present habits of life, I shall 
search out the causes of evil — the way in 
which we defeat the designs of nature, and 
produce our present condition of suffering. 
In the course of my remarks, I shall no- 
tice some of the important functions of our 
economy, and state the conditions of their 
normal action, dwelling on such points of 
physiology and hygiene as bear directly up- 
on our subject -Ajod lastly, I shall consider 
what changes we may accomplish in the 
arrangements of practical life, by means of 
which the truth we have gained may be- 
come a living fact, moulding our hves for 
food. And I trust that our efforts may 
ave the influence of all earnest endeavor, 
in hastening that p^rand future when man 
shall attain to tbo harmonious action of all 
his powers, and bear once more the image 
of the Creator !" 

St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope : 
or Inddents of the Missionary Life of 
Rev. J. M. Bertram. By Rev. E. F. 
Hatfield, D.D. With Introduction, 
by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever. New- York : 
Edw. H. Fletcher. 

The " lonely isle" has a charm about it 
to all, from its having served as an imperial 
prison; and to such as have touched at 
that stopping place in the paths of the sea, 
the rock of the ocean has double charms ; 
yet very little is known of its inhabitants, 
in this country at least ; and we welcome 
the little volume before us, giving us a 
glance at its interior life and the progress 
of Christianity and civilization among its 
anomalous people. To the religious world 
it will prove highly interesting, containing. 



as it does, a detailed account of the mis- 
sionary labors of a man well known — ^not 
here only, but throughout Europe — and 
esteemed as widely as he is known. 

Historical Sketch of the Electric Tele- 
graph : Including its Rise and Progress 
in Qie United States. By Alexander 
Jones. New- York: Geo. P. Putnam ^ Co. 

To those who would understand ttie 
merits of the long controversy respecting 
telegraph patents, this work must prove 
exceedingly interesting. Of course, there 
is much of dry detail, the result of inde- 
fatigable labor ; yet, notwithstanding, it is 
well worth perusal by the general reader. 
It appears, from a veiy cursory glance 
through its pages, that the right to electro- x 
telegraphic communication belongs as much 
to the people as to any patentee, or per- 
haps more so — excepting, of course, some 
of the minor inventions of individual opera- 
tors, and many of these were found out by 
several, either simultaneously or without 
knowing what had been already discovered 
by others. . 

Queechy, By Elizabeth WethereiiL. 

New-York : G. P. Putnam & Co. 

The precursor of this volume, by a new 
candidate for public favor, foimd many 
readers, yet it was not till the pubUoation of 
the work before us, that even ** The "Wide 
Wide World" was properly appreciated; it 
has had, however, already an almost unpre- 
cedented sale, and we doubt not ihsX 
"Queechy" will attain a like popularity. 
The editor of the Christian Intelligencer, 
on whose judgment we can rely, says : 

" Domestic and country li^ are so beauti- 
fully and truly portrayed, and both are per- 
vaded by such a healthful moral tone, that 
their pictures, while they delight the ima^ 
nation, cannot fail at the same time, to im- 
prove the morals and make the heart better. 
From the .eagerness with which we have 
seen it devoured by some youthful readers, 
we think it must be peculiarly captivating. 
The dialogue is always easy and natund : 
and throughout the whole there is a tinc- 
ture of philosophy which compels the in- 
tellect to pause and reflect, while the imagi- 
nation is carried forward with the beauty of 
its delineations. We have much admired 
some xjf the pieces of poetry in these vol- 
umes, of which the author very ingenuously 
declares ' she has them only by gift — ^not 
the gift of nature.' " 
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